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PEEFACE. 

— <> — 

The  preparation  of  the  following  work, was  suggested  by 
the  present  editor  of  the  Printers'  Registery  Mr.  Arthur 
Powell.  As  the  conductor  of  that  journal,  he  had  fre- 
quently been  consulted  by  persons  requiring  a  practical 
manual  of  the  art  of  Typography.  There  was  a  difficulty 
in  recommending  a  book  on  the  subject  adapted  to  present 
day  requirements.  The  two  best  English  works  of  the 
kind  are  Johnson's  **  Typographia,"  published  in  1824, 
and  Hansard's  ^^Tj^ographia,"  published  in  1826.  Both 
are  now  out  of  print,  and  the  few  copies  that  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  at  the  bookshops  command  considerable 
prices.  These  manuals,  too,  are  not  as  useful  to  the 
present  generation  of  printers  as  that  for  which  they  were 
written.  They  are  largely  occupied  with  methods  and 
processes  that  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  the  altered  conditions  under  which  the  busi- 
ness of  a  printer  is  now  conducted,  especially  since  the 
great  changes  which  have  resulted  from  the  general  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  which  require  some  elucidation  in 
the  interests  of  the  young  and  inexperienced. 

I  was,  therefore,  commissioned  to  write  a  series  of  prac- 
tical papers,  which  when  collected  should  meet  the  want 
thus  existent  of  a  handbook  describing  practically  the 
various  modem  methods  of  printing.  With  this  object  in 
view  the  chief  portion  of  the  matter  following  was  origin- 
ally published  in  monthly  instalments  extending  over  several 
years  in  the  Printers'  Register.  In  compiling  the  instruc- 
iioDs  an  attempt  was  made  to  ''begin  at  the  beginning," 
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and  to  lead  the  learner  on  from  the  very  rudiments  of  the 
art  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  various  processes  involved 
as  would  qualify  him,  with  the  necessary  practice,  to  execute 
nearly  any  kind  of  ordinary  work,  or  to  efl&ciently  discharge 
the  duties  of  any  situation  appertaining  to  the  trade.  Some 
of  the  directions  may  appear  superfluous,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  seveisal  matters  mentioned  might  have  been 
left  to  what  is  called  the  "  commonsense  "  of  the  reader. 
My  own  experience  has  been  that  it  is  precisely  such 
apparently  obvious  and  self-evident  points  that  give  the 
learner  from  a  book  the  greatest  trouble,  and  often  involve 
him  in  the  most  serious  misapprehensions.  Hence  I  have 
thought  it  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  superfluity  than  of 
insufficiency  and  vagueness — rather  to  lay  myself  open  to 
an  imputation  of  redundancy  than,  while  seeking  an  ap- 
pearance of  brevity  and  conciseness,  to  risk  the  omission  of 
directions  for  lack  of  which  the  reader  might  be  hindered 
and  impeded  in  his  experimental  study  of  the  art. 

I  would  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  book,  of  addressing  one  caution,  especially 
to  my  younger  readers.  With  whatever  care  on  the  part  of 
the  author  a  mstnual  may  be  prepared,  and  with  whatever 
diligence  on  the  part  of  the  learner  it  may  be  studied,  it 
may  usefully  supplement  but  it  cannot  supersede  that  prac- 
tical teaching  which  the  printing-office  itself  alone  can 
supply.  No  handicraft  can  be  leaj-ned  by  one  who  merely 
reads  about  it ;  as  all  the  instruction  in  the  world  will  not 
enable  a  man  to  swim  who  does  not  venture  into  the  water. 
In  the  present  day  there  is,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  rely  too 
much  upon  text- books,  and  to  neglect  handicraft.  It  is  as 
though  in  learning  the  theory  we  neglected  the  practice. 
This  appears  to  be  a  kind  of  reaction  from  the  custom  of 
former  times,  when  nearly  everything  was  done  in  that  un- 
thinking and  unscientific  fashion  which  is  called  **  rule  of 
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thumb.'*  The  journeyman  could  usually  give  no  better - 
reason  for  his  method  of  v^orking  than  that  he  had  seen  it 
so  done  before,  or  that  he  had  been  told  to  do  it  so,  or  that 
he  had  found  it  was  best  to  do  it  so.  As  every  good  thing 
is  liable  to  be  abused,  so  the  information  contained  in  books 
may  be  misapplied  if  it  lead  any  one  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  v^orkshop  practice.  Words  cannot  adequately  indicate 
the  method  of  even  the  simplest  operation  in  printing.  I 
was  at  some  pains,  for  instance,  to  point  out  the  proper 
manner  of  holding  type  in  the  hand  during  distribution  ; 
yet  I  am  quite  conscious  that  the  result  is  about  as  satis- 
factory as  that  which  would  follow  an  attempt  to  describe 
colour  to  the  blind,  or  the  laws  of  harmony  to  the  deaf. 
A  glance  at  a  workman  in  the  act  of  distribution  would 
give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  how  the  operation  ought  to  be 
done  than  a  page  of  directions.  Yet  books  of  this  kind 
have  important  uses,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  them 
is  an  evidence  of  a  laudable  and  encouraging  desire  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  the  several  trades  to  understand 
the  principles  of  the  handicrafts  they  follow. 

Another  caution,  and  the  book  may  be  placed,  if  not  with 
confidence,  at  least  with  hope  as  to  its  usefulness,  in  the 
hands  of  its  readers.  The  art  of  printing  is  in  many  of  its 
branches  a  progressive  art ;  the  methods  of  to-day  are  as 
distinct  an  advance  upon  those  of  yesterday  as  to-morrow's 
will  be  upon  those  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted.  A 
treatise  like  this  can  only  describe  what  is  done  now ;  it 
cannot  anticipate  improvements  yet  to  come.  These  will 
be  duly  chronicled,  explained,  and  criticised  in  the  technical 
press  of  the  trade.  I  cannot  too  emphatically  urge  upon 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  art  of  printing  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  understand  and  appreciate  its  successive 
developments  without  a  careful  study  of  the  trade  journals. 
They,  and  they  only,  keep  a  printer  **  posted  up  "  in  the 
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changes  which  time  brings  about  in  the  practice  of  his  call- 
ing. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  devote  the  last  fifteen 
years  of  my  life  almost  entirely  to  writing  for  these  journals, 
and  I  have  had  innumerable  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
vast  benefits  which  the  professional  press  has  conferred 
upon  all  concerned.  I  look  to  the  pages  of  these  journals 
to  supply  many  shortcomings  in  this  work,  as  well  as  for 
instructions  in  many,  at  present,  undreamt-of  improvements 
in  the  art  of  Practical  Printing. 

I  ought  to  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Powell  for  many  kindly  suggestions,  hints,  and  corrections ; 
and  not  a  few  friendly  readers  of  his  excellent  and  influen- 
tial journal  for  valuable  assistance  and  information.  Further 
help  in  this  way  is  earnestly  solicited  in  view  of  a  new 
edition  being  required.  J.  S. 


The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  preface  to  the  first 
edition.  In  less  than  twelve  months  all  the  copies  of  that 
issue  were  sold  out — an  almost  unprecedented  fact,  in  re- 
gard to  a  technological  manual  published  at  the  price  of 
this  book.  The  favourable  reception  which  the  trade  have 
accorded,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  copies,  necessitated 
this  second  edition,  which  has  been  revised  throughout. 

The  Appendix,  on  **  Book-keeping  for  Printers,"  now 
added,  is  by  Mr.  Arthur  Powell.  It  is  believed  to  be 
the  most  complete  and  the  most  practical  treatise  on  a 
subject  of  great  importance  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  author  has  to  express  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  the 
tj^ographical  Press  at  home  and  abroad,  for  their  indul- 
gent and,  he  fears,  too  flattering  reviews  of  the  first  edition 
•of  his  work. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Caligraphy,  Xylography,  and  Typography. 

# 

3N  ancient  times  the  nsual  method  of  making  a 
copy  of  a  written  literary  production  consisted, 
simply,  in  writing  it  over  again.  It  was  a 
tedious,  slow,  and  costly  process,  and  the 
copies  were  not  always  perfect  reproductions 
or  correct  transcriptions  of  the  original.  Those  manu- 
scripts which  have  come  down  to  us  are  frequently  very 
beautiful.  The  art  of  making  them  was  called  Caligraphy  y* 
and  was  chiefly  practised  by  gifted  monks,  specially  trained, 
who  frequently  passed  their  whole  life  in  executing  an 
illuminated  copy  of  one  solitary  work.  The  majority  of 
manuscript  copies,  however,  were  not  of  this  high  order, 
and  were  executed  in  a  more  wholesale  manner.  In  most 
of  the  monasteries  a  room,  called  the  Scriptorium,  was  set 
apart  for  copying  manuscripts,  and  in  it  one  of  the  monks 
read  aloud  the  words  to  be  copied,  while  the  rest  wrote 
them  down  from  his  dictation.  The  copies  were  then  given 
to  some  learned  man  for  revision,  and  to  be  compared  with 
the  original.  Despite  the  utmost  care  taken  to  prevent 
them,  errors  frequently  occurred,  and  not  infrequently  were 
overlooked.  In  modem  times  these  variations  or  errors, 
particularly  in  the  copies  of  Holy  Scriptures  and  in  reli- 
gious manuscripts,  have  given  much  trouble  and  have  been 
the  cause  of  many  controversies. 

*  Calig'raphy  is  from  the  Greek  xetXos,  fijie,  and  y^et^^,  writing.    It  is 
flometimes  improperly  spelt  with  two  I's. 
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It  is  generally  believed  that  to  the  Chinese  the  world  is 
indebted  for  a  vast  improvement  on  this  system  of  repro- 
ducing and  multiplying  copies  of  manuscripts.  This 
ingenious  people  engraved  the  design  of  their  writings  on 
bloqks  of  wood  or  other  substances.  This  engraving  was 
done  the  reverse  of  the  original,  and  it  was  done  in  relief. 
A  pigment  was  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  design,  and 
then,  by  pressure  of  some  kind,  the  pigment  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  material,  such  as  paper,  on  which  the  copy 
was  to  be  produced.  "When  a  second  copy  was  required, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  draw  or  engrave  the  design  over 
again,  but  merely  to  ink  the  surface  of  the  block  and 
press  it  upon  the  paper,  when  a  facsimile  was  obtained. 
Any  number  of  copies  might  thus*be  produced.  # 

This  was  the  origin  of  Printing,  the  essence  of  which  is 
pressure — the  mode  of  transferring  the  ink  or  pigment  on 
the  design  to  the  substance  that  is  to  form  the  copy. 
Many  books  were  printed  in  Europe  in  this  manner,  and 
they  are  known  as  Blockbooks,  because  each  page  consists 
of  a  single  engraved  block.  The  block  itself  was  gener- 
ally of  wood  ;  hence  this  kind  of  printing  is  called  Xylo- 
graphy.* Its  two  chief  advantages  were,  the  readiness 
and  comparative  inexpensiveness  with  which  copies  could 
be  produced,  and  the  absolute  verisimilitude  of  its  results. 
Every  copy  was  alike  in  every  important  particular. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in  Germany, 
there  was  introduced  a  still  greater  improvement. 
Instead  of  engraving  one  entire  page  of  characters,  and 
then  another  page,  and  so  on,  separate  characters  were 
cast  representing  separate  letters.  The  economy  of  this 
expedient  is  so  vast,  and  apparently  so  obvious,  that  it 
appears  marvellous  that  it  was  not  thought  of  before.  If, 
for  instance,  the  letter  M  occurred  on  each  page  of  a  book 
containing  twenty  pages,  by  the  system  of  block  printing 
it  would  have  to  be  engraved  twenty  times  over.  But  if 
the  letter  were  cut  out  from  the  first  page  it  might  be 
stamped  in  its  place  on  the  second  and  third  and  succeed- 
ing paged — only  one  engraving  being  necessary.  The 
other  letters  might  be  reproduced  in  the  same  way,  and  a 

*  Xylog'raphy  is  from  the  Greek  ^vX6v,  wood,  and  y^»^n,  writing. 
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«tock  of  letters  sufficient  to  print  the  first  page  wonld 
be  almost — ^but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  not  quite — 
sufficient  to  print  the  remaining  nineteen  pages.  These 
separate  letters  or  characters,  which  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again,  in  endless  combination  with  other  letters,  are 
•called  types,  and  the  mode  of  printing  with  them  is  called 
Typography*  The  great  merit  of  this  method  is  the 
rapidity  and  extreme  cheapness  with  which  an  unlimited 
number  of  copies  of  any  literary  production  can  be  pro- 
duced. Thus  was  conceived  the  greatest  and  most  useful 
invention  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

-   Hail,  mystic  art !  which  men  like  angels  taught 
To  speak  to  eyes,  and  paint  embodied  thought ! 
The  deaf  and  dumb,  blest  skill,  relieved  by  thee, 
We  make  one  sense  perform  the  task  of  three. 
We  see — we  hear — we  touch  the  head  and  heart, 
And  take  or  give  what  each  but  yields  in  part ; 
With  the  hard  laws  of  distance  we  dispense, 
And,  without  sound,  apart,  commune  in  sense  ; 
View,  though  confined — nay,  rule  this  earthly  ball, 
And  travel  o'er  the  wide-expanded  all. 
Dead  letters  thus,  with  living  notions  fraught, 
Prove  to  the  soul  the  telescope  of  thought ; 
To  mortal  life  immortal  honour  give. 
And  bid  all  deeds  and  titles  last  and  live. 
In  scanty  life,  Eternity  we  taste, 
Yiew  the  first  ages,  and  inform  the  last ; 
Arts,  History,  Laws,  we  purchase  with  a  look, 
And  keep,  like  Fate,  all  nature  in  a  book. 

Mrs.  Grierson. 

Any  kind  of  printing  from  designs  engraved  in  relief, 
whose  ink  is  transferred  by  pressure  is  included  in  iypo- 
graphic  or  letter-press  printing,  although  there  may  not 
be,  strictly  speaking,  iygeB  of  letters.  Such,  for  example, 
tire  small  ornaments,  straight  lines,  and  illustrations  ;  pro- 
vided they  are  in  relief,  the  mode  of  printing  from  them 
comes  under  the  designation  of  letter-press  printing,  or 
typography.t 

*  Typog'raphy  is  from  the  Greek  rv^os,  type,  and  y^et^n^  writing. 

t  This  book,  as  its  title  implies,  treats  only  of  the  practice  of  printing. 
A  condensed  but  accurate  account  of  tiie  origin  and  progress  of  the  art  will 
be  found  in  "  A  Short  History  of  the  Art  of  Printing,"  by  A.  C.  J.  Powell, 
London,  1877, 4to.  A  larger  work,  embracing  the  results  df  modern  researches. 
Is  %  desideratum,  at  least  in  the  English  language. 
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Part  First.—COMPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Types — The  Fount — the  Letters — Capitals,  Lower  Case,  and  Small 
Capitals — ^Diphthongs — Ligatures — Accented  Letters — Figures 
— Fractions  —  Points  —  Reference  Marks — Dashes —  Braces — 
— Signs — Quadrats — Spaces — A  Bill  of  Type. 

The  letters,  marks,  and  signs  with  which  letter-press  print- 
ing is  executed  are  called  types.  Among  the  types  are 
included  such  accessories  as  spaces,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

A  complete  assortment  of  types  is  called  o.  fount.  * 

A  fount  consists  of  the  following  descriptions  of  types,- 
viz. : — 

Letters.  Reference  Marks. 

Diphthongs.  Dashes  or  Metal  Rules. 

Ligatures.  Leaders. 

Accented  Letters.  Braces. 

Figures.  Signs. 

Fractions.  Quadrats. 

Points.  Spaces. 

Founts  of  **  fancy  "  letters,  however,  do  not  include  all 
of  these  sorts. 

Roman  letters  are  of  two  kinds,  majusculaa  or  capitals, 
as  M,  and  minusculae  or  small  letters,  as  m.  Owing  to 
the  position  they  occupy  in  the  *' cases*'  or  receptacles 
provided  for  them  in  the  printing  office,  the  capitals  are 
called  **  upper-case  "  letters,  and  the  small  ones  "  lower- 
case "  letters. 

The  Capital  letters  used  in  the  English  language  are — 
ABODE  FGHIJKLMNOPQRSTU 
V  W  X  Y  Z. 

*  When  an  order  is  given  for  an  inoomplete  assortment  of  types,  as  for 
example  for  a  certain  quantity  of  different  specified  letters,  it  is  said  to  be 
an  order  for  sorts.      Typefounders   call  any  supplementary  supplies  to 
founts  **  imperfections."    So  when  a  compositor  is  deficient  of  certain  types- 
he  is  said  to  be  '*  out  of  sorts." 
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The  Lower-case  letters  are — a  bcdefghijklmn 
opqrstuvwxyz. 

In  modern  printing  a  third  kind  of  letters  has  been 
introduced,  which  are  of  the  same  shape  exactly  as  the 
capitals,  but  smaller,  thus  m.  Hence  they  are  called 
■small  capitals.     The  Small  Capital  letters  are — ^a  bode 

PGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. 

Certain  Latin  and  Greek  words  contain,  in  addition  to 
nearly  all  these  letters,  two  diphthongs,  which  are  made  to 
<3orrespond  in  shape  with  the  capital,  small  capital,  and 
lower-case  sorts  respectively,  thus : — 

M  (E,  ^  (£,  8B  oe. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  use  of  these  diphthongs  has 
been  nearly  abandoned,  the  component  letters  being  printed 
separately — as  musae  for  musse.  Diphthongs  are  also  used  in 
such  English  words  as  mediaeval,  archaeology,  &c.,  but  the 
practice  is  becoming  gradually  rarer.  The  two  coalescent 
vowels  have  already  been  thrown  out  of  such  words  as 
•economical,  cemetery,  &c.,  but  it  may  be  desirable  to 
retain  them  in  proper  names,  as  Caesar,  Phoenicia,  if  not 
v^itten  Caesar,  Phoenicia. 

Types  representing  two  or  more  letters,  as  f  and  i, 
which,  on  account  of  having  overhanging  parts,  could  not 
be  brought  closely  together  without  injury,  are  supplied,  and 
are  known  as  "  ligatures."  The  top  of  the  f  would  either 
override  the  dot  of  the  i  or  be  broken  off,  were  the  two 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  hence  the  two  letters  are  cast 
on  one  shank.  The  only  ligatures*  found  in  modem 
founts  are  five,  viz : — 

ff,  ^f  ffi,  fl,  and  ffl. 

These  are  called  by  the  type-founders  and  some  writers  on 
ihe  subject,  "  double  letters,"  which  is  incorrect,  the  only 
double  letter  being  the  ff.  "  Ligature  "  is  also  somewhat 
improperly  implied,  as  the  word  means  not  the  things 
joined  or  connected,  but  the  bond  or  connection  which 
binds  them  together. 

*  The  diphthongs  are  also  ligatures,  but  as  they  have  a  specific  name  in 
the  printing  office,  it  has  not  been  thought  advisable  to  class  them  with  the 
flo-called  "  double  letters." 
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The   accented  letters  are  the  five  vowels  with  certain 
marks  over  them,  and  named  thns : — 


Acute 

& 

6 

6 

li 

Graye 

a 

h 

6 

ii 

Circumflex 

& 

d 

6 

A 

Diffiresis 

•• 

a 

•• 

e 

•• 

o 

•• 

u 

Long 

a 

e 

0 

a 

Short 

a 

g 

S 

u 

There  are  also  regarded  among  the  accented  letters  the^ 
cedilla  (9)  and  the  tilde  (n)  used  respectively  in  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages.  For  printing  the  Welsh  language 
there  are  the  accented  w  and  y.  An  accent  mark,  cast  on 
a  separate  type,  is  also  supplied,  thus — ' 

The^Mr^s,  or  Arahic  numerals,  are — 1  28456789, 
and  the  cypher  0.  Scratched  or  cancelled  figures  are  also 
used,  especially  in  arithmetical  works. 

Q&c\/eAJi  fractions  are  cast  in  one  piece,  and  supplied  with 
every  complete  fount.  They  are — \  iiiiiJffJ- 
K  other  fractions  are  needed,  they  require  to  be  made  up 
with  small  types,  called  split  fractions ,  which  are  half  the 
depth  of  the  body  of  the  type  they  are  to  be  used  with. 
The  horizontal  stroke  dividing  the  numerator  (the  upper 
figure)  from  the  denominator  (the  lower  figure)  is  cast  on 
the  latter,  thus — y  For  greater  clearness,  some  printers 
prefer  fractions  formed  with  a  diagonal  line  between  the 
two  parts,  thus  J^ 

The  points  *  are  named  thus  : — 

Comma  ,  Period  or  Full-stop  •  Parenthesis  ( ) 
Semicolon     ;     Interrogation     ?  Bracket     [] 

Colon    :  Exclamation    !  Hyphen    - 

Apostrophe    ' 

Beferevice  marks  are  named  as  follows,  and  used  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  set  out : — 

a.  *  Star  c.  J  Double  Dagger    e,  \\  Parallel 

h.  \  Dagger         d,  §  Section  /.  IT  Paragraph 


*  "Points  "  is  here  used  to  Include  &  class  of  symbols  which  are,  variously, 
marks  of  punctuation,  signs  adopted  for  the  purposes  of  elocution,  and 
characters  for  other  uses.  The  word  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  some  of 
them,  but  teohnioally  the  classification  is  convenient. 
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Dashes  and  metal  ndes  are  short  horizontal  lines  cast  in 
the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  shank.  They  are  of  four 
kinds,  the  en  dash,  half  the  width  of  the  em ;  the  em 
dash  — ;  the  two  em  dash,  the  three  em  dash,  and  the 
four  em  dash,  respectively  twice,  thrice,  and  quadruple 
the  width  of  the  em. 

Leaders  consist  of  two  or  three  dots  similar  to  full- 
points  (. .)  or  (...)  cast  on  one  type  to  the  em  body. 
There  are  also  two,  three,  and  four  em  leaders,  the 
number  of  dots  being  multiplied  according  to  the  breadth 
to  which  they  are  cast. 

Braces  are  characters  composed  of  two  long  curves, 

thus  . .     They  are  cast  in  different  sizes,  to  embrace 

two,  three,  or  four  lines  of  type,  and  are  called  respec- 
tively two,  three,  and  four  em  braces.  When  a  brace  is 
required  to  extend  over  smy  large  space,  it  is  composite, 
consisting  of  parts,  called  middles  (-^)  and  two  comers 

(/ n).     Dashes  or  metal  rules  are  used,  and  the  brace 

is  made  up  thus — 


The  signs  are— the  ampersand,  or  '*  short  and"  (&)**, 
the  symbol  for  libra,  or  pounds  sterling  {£) ,  for  dollars 
($),  for  the  word  per  (^),  at  (@),  for  the  pound  avoirdu- 
pois (lb).  The  diagonal  line  (/)  is  sometimes  supplied  for 
dividing  shillings  and  pence,  thus  15/2.  There  is  also 
supplied  the  index,  or,  as  compositors  call  it,,  the  hand  or 
fist  {f&*),  which  is  used  to  point  out  lines  or  passages 
of  importance.  Other  characters  are  occasionally  included 
in  a  fount  arranged  for  a  special  purpose ;  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  "  Abbreviations." 

The  fount  includes  certain  pieces  of  metal  which  are 
not  intended  to  make  any  impression,  being  less  in  height 
than  the  printing  characters,  and  which  thus  escape  the  ink 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  rest.  Their  use  is  to  separate 
words  and  letters,  and  to  make  lines  of  types  of  uniform 


*  This  was  originally  a  ligature  &  (et,  Latin  for  and),  and  when  the 
alphabet  waa  repeated  rapidly  the  last  obaracter  named  was  **et  per  se^and  '* 
(that  is,  et  by  itself,  and),  which  became  corrupted  to  "  and  per  se  and/'  and 
thence  to  *'  ampersand. 
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length.     They  are  called  quadrats  (from  the  Latin,  quad- 
ratus,  squared)  and  spaces. 

Qriadrats,  or  "  quads  "  as  they  are  termed  in  the  print- 
ing office,  are  pieces  of  metal  of  various  widths — ^these 
widths  being  multiples  of  the  square  or  the  depth  of  the 
type,  which  in  the  normal  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
M.  They  are  of  five  kinds : — The  em ;  the  two  em, 
which  is  twice  the  width  of  the  em ;  the  three  em,  which 
is  three  times  the  width  of  the  em ;  the  four  em,  which  is 
four  times  the  width  of  the  em  ;  and  the  en,  which  is  half 
the  width  of  the  em.  In  order  to  "justify"  split  frac- 
tions like  TTT 777  6^  ft^d  em  quads  are  also  cast  to  half  the 
depth  of  the  body.  In  founts  of  large  type  qiu)tations  are 
included.     (See  chap,  vii.) 

Spaces  are  of  four  kinds,  and  called  respectively,  thick, 
middle,  thin,  and  hair  spaces.  Three  thick  spaces,  or  four 
middle  spaces,  or  ^^e  thin  spaces,  equal  one  em  quad. 
The  hair  spaces  average  eight  to  the  em,  but  range  be- 
tween seven  and  ten,  according  to  the  size  of  the  body. 

The  number  of  different  characters  in  a  fount  of  Boman 
and  Italic  is  as  follows : — 

Eoman  capitals,  including  M  and  (E 28 

,,      small  capitals,           do.             28 

„      lower  case  and  double  letters   34 

ordinary  accents 21 

points  and  references 16 

figures  and  £ 10 

Italic  capitals,  including  M  and  (E 28 

„      lower  case  and  double  letters   84 

,,               ,,               ordinary  accents  21 

„      points 6 

"226 

To  this  might  be  added  capital  and  small  capital  accents, 
and  accents  for  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  as 
well  as  the  italic  figures  and  fractions. 

In  ordering  type  it  is  necessary  to  state  whether  or  not 
the  fount  is  to  contain  italic,  fractions,  leaders,  or  com- 
mercial marks.  In  ordering  sorts  to  match  type  already 
in  the  office,  state  the  type-founder's  number  of  the  face. 


99  >> 

99 

99 
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«s  well  as  the  size  of  the  body ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
send  a  capital  H  or  lower  case  m,  as  little  nsed  as  possible, 
of  the  fount  the  sorts  are  to  work  with.  State,  also,  the 
number  of  pounds  or  ounces  required  of  each  particular  sort. 
Job  founts  (except  scripts)  being  put  up  without  spaces  and 
•quads,  they  should  be  specially  mentioned  if  wanted. 

A  bill  of  type  is  a  table  showing  the  number  of  each  of 
the  several  sorts  in  a  fount.  The  fount  may  be  large  or 
small ;  but  the  sorts  are  supplied  in  certain  definite  pro- 
portions. The  size  of  the  fount  is  indicated  by  the 
number  of  lower-case  m's,  by  which  the  number  of  each 
•of  the  sorts  is  regulated.  Following  is  a  table  of  an 
English  type-founder's  bill  of  3,000  m's.  Such  a  fount 
would  weigh  about  750  lb  in  pica,  480  lb  in  long  primer, 
400  Bb  in  bourgeois,  880  lb  in  brevier,  280  lb  in  minion, 
or  220  lb  in  nonpareil.  The  numbers  of  the  respective 
letters  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Other  languages  would  require  the  various  sorts 
in  very  different  proportions.  In  Latin  and  French,  for  in- 
fltance,  q  and  u  would  be  deficient,  h  would  be  in  excess,  and 
w  would  be  needless.  The  Welsh  language  would  require 
a  larger  supply  of  d,  y,  w^  I,  and  would  not  require  j,  /c,  q, 
or  a?.    In  fact,  every  language  requires  special  proportions. 

The  Scotch  type-founders,  on  the  other  hand,  apportion 
the  quantities  of  different  sorts,  not  by  number,  as  in  the 
annexed  bill  of  tjrpe,  but  by  weight ;  for  instance,  7  lb  of 
^  to  4^  Bb  of  a. 

Jobbing  and  fancy  type  is  put  up  according  to  a  differ- 
ent scale  altogether,  which  is  based  on  the  number  of  each 
letter.     This  will  be  described  afterwards. 

In  the  **  Old  Face  **  founts  there  are  some  other  types, 
^s  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Printers  are  often  required  to  estimate  the  quantity  of 
type  required  for  a  work  of  a  certain  number  of  pages  or 
a  job  of  given  dimensions.  The  following  data  upon 
which  they  can  make  their  calculations  may  be  useful. 
A  page  of  type  4  in.  by  6  in.,  set  solid,  weighs  an  average 
of  7  £5.  8  oz. ;  each  square  inch  weighing  5  oz.  Starting 
xipon  this  basis,  it  is  a  simple  process  of  calculation  to 
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A  BILL  OF  TYPE. 


Loiver  Case. 


m 

a 

b 

c 

d 

e 


i 

1 
n 
o 

P 

q 

r 

8 
t 
U 
V 

w 

X 

7 
z 

& 
ff 
fi 
fl 
ffl 
ffi 

89 


3000 

9000 

2000 

4000 

5000 

14000 

3000 

2000 

6000 

9000 

500 

800 

5000 

8000 

8000 

2400 

600 

7000 

8000 

10000 

4500 

1500 

2500 

500 

2500 

300 

300 

400 

500 

300 

200 

300 

200 

100 

600 

150 

100 

-  '80 

100 

100 


Figures,  Sfc. 


? 

f 
I 

( 
[ 

# 
t 
t 


1 

2 
3 
4 
6 
6 

7 
8 
9 
0 
£ 

e 


4500 
800 
600 
3000 
1000 
300 
200 
800 
400 
200 
250 
100 
100 
100 
100 
70 

700 
600 
600 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
500 
700 
200 

200 
200 
100 
100 


All  other 
accents  100 
each. 

ea.  50 
30 


Capitals. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

E 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 

B 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 

Z 

M 

(E 


••• 


700 
450 
500 
650 
760 
450 
460 
450 
900 
300 
300 
550 
650 
560 
550 
500 
200 
500 
600 
800 
350 
350 
650 
200 
350 
150 
100 
100 

150 
150 
150 

50 
60 

60 
50 
50 
60 

60 


Small  Caps. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

P 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

P 

Q 
R 

S 
T 
U 
V 

w 

X 

Y 

Z 

M 

(E 


450 
270 
350 
350 
450 
300 
270 
300 
450 
200 
200 
300 
300 
350 
350 
270 
120 
330 
350 
420 
240 
200 
270 
120 
200 
120 
60 
60 
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Thick,  20000 
Middle,  8000 
Thin,  8000 
Hair,  3000 
Em  Qds.  3000 
EnQds.  6000 
^-^-^e.  20 

r-^  25 

26 

-^      25 


Large  Quads,  one-tenth  of  fount.     Italic,  one-tenth  of  Boman. 
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find  the  net  weight  of  matter  to  be  composed.  Then, 
fifty  per  cent,  must  be  added  to  provide  for  the  ordinary 
contingencies  of  composition,  snch  as  "  running  upon 
sorts,"  &c.,  and  for  the  unset  letter  necessarily  left  lying 
in  case  after  the  work  is  completed.  The  result  will  be 
found  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  may  be 
relied  upon  as  correct. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Types — The  Face — the  Stem — the  Serifs — the  Kems — the  Beard, 
the  Bevel  and  the  Shoulder — the  Shank — the  Nick — the  Groove' 
— the  Feet—  the  Pin  Mark — the  Burr — Batters — the  Gauge — Low 
in  Line — Picks — Qualities  and  Weight  of  Type — Type  Metal. 

Cektain  parts  of  types  •  are  distinguished  by  names, 
viz.,  the  Face,  the  Shoulder,  the  Beard,  the  Shank,  the 
Nick,  the  Groove,  and  the  Feet. 

The  face  of  a  type  is  that  portion  of  its  upper  surface 
from  which  the  impression  is  taken.     It  is  marked  a  in 

the  annexed  diagram,  and  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  named  respectively  the 
stem,  the  serifs,  and  the  kern. 

The  stem  (marked  1)  includes  the 
whole  outline  of  the  type,  thus  M. 

The  serifs  are  the  thin  horizontal  lines 
marked  2.  The  letter  just  shown  would^ 
when  the  serifs  are  added,  appear  thus  M. 

The  )iem  is  only  found  in  certain  of" 
the  letters,  viz.,  those  in  which  a  part 
of  the  face  overhangs  the  shank,  as  in. 
the  italic/ and  ^■. 

The  heard  comprises  the  top  of  the^ 
type  below  the  bottom  line  of  the  face  ; 


*  We  speak  here,  of  coarse,  of  rectangular  types,  such  as  are  ordinarily  in 
use.  Various  proposals  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  modify  tb& 
shape,  for  certain  purposes.  To  fix  them  around  cylinders,  tapering  types 
have  been  made,  and  to  adapt  them  to  distributing  and  composing- 
machines  they  have  been  notched.  The  original  shai)e  as  above  delineated 
has  been  found  to  be  the  only  one  useful,  or  indeed  practicable. 
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it  is  divided  into  the  bevelf  or  sloping  portion  marked  b  in 
the  annexed  figure,  and  the  shoulder ^  or  flat  portion, 
marked  c. 

When  b'nes  of  type  are  set  np  close  together,  the 
shoulder  forms  a  distinction  between  them  in  print,  by 
leaving  a  white  space  of  certain  width.  It  also  accommo- 
dates in  some  cases  the  kern  of  a  letter  in  the  line  preced- 
ing it. 

The  shank,  marked  d,  is  the  entire  body  of  the  letter, 
exclusive  of  the  face.  The  front  part  of  it,  or  that  part 
fihown  in  the  illustration,  is  called  by  compositors  the 
belly;  the  corresponding  part  on  the  other  side  is  called 
the  back. 

The  nick,  marked  e,  is  &  hollow  place  extending  horizon- 
tally across  the  shank,  a  little  above  the  feet.*  Its  use  is 
twofold.  It  enables  itie  workman  to  know  which  is  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  by  touch,  instead  of  looking  at  it,  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  will  be  seen  when 
the  process  of  ''  composition ''  is  described.  The  nick  also 
distinguishes  between  letters  of  an  equal  size  of  body  but 
of  ^  different  description  of  face.  There  may  be  two  or 
more  founts  of  the  same  sized  type  with  quite  different 
faces,  and  by  altering  the  position  of  the  nicks,  or  making 
two  or  more  nicks,  the  difference  may  be  rendered  instan- 
taneously apparent. 

Certain  small  capital  letters,  in  modem  founts  have  nicks 
on  the  back  of  the  stem  near  the  shoulder,  to  distinguish 
ihem  from  lower  case  letters  with  which  they  might  be 
mistaken.     Suc}i,  for  instance,  is  the  s  and  s  ;  o  and  o. 

In  1836  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wilson  invented  an 
admirable  system  for  nicking  spaces  oud  quadrats  by  which 
the  body  could  be  identified,  and  other  advantages  secured. 
In  composition  the  workman  takes  no  notice  of  the  nicks 
of  spaces  and  quadrats,  as  it  is  immaterial  how  they  stand 
in  the  composing  stick,  and  spaces  and  quadrats,  of  all 
bodies  are  indiscriminately  mixed   and  used  with  founts  of 


*  In  Enj^lish  and  American  type  the  nick  is  always  on  the  belly  of  the 
type ;  in  French  and  other  type  it  is  on  the  opposite  (or  back)  side  of  the 
type. 
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corresponding  bodies,  no  matter  of  what  nick  or  face* 
Hence  the  idea  of  having  '^  universal  space  nicks  "  arose. 
It  is  carried  out  thus — ^English  has,  in  the  centre,  3,  pica 
2,  small  pica  1,  long  primer  3,  bourgeois  2,  brevier  1, 
minion  3,  nonpareil  2,  pearl  1  nick.  The  printer  thus>- 
knows  the  body  of  a  space  or  quadrat  directly  he  sees  it, 
and  he  has  a  certain  security  against  disorder  on  the  part 
of  his  employees. 

The  groove  (g)  divides  the  bottom  part  of  the  type,  or 
that  on  which  it  stands,  into  two  parts,  which  are  called 

The  feet.  The  annexed  is  an  impression  from  a  type 
turned  upside  down,  and  shows  the  feet,  JJ".  Some- 
printers  call  the  whole  of  the  under  portion  ofa  type  the 
foot,  but  by  the  majority  the  groove  is  held  to  divide  that 
part  into  two,  these  being  the  feet. 

In  most  of  the  machine-made  type  there  is  a  little  round 
hollow  on  the  side  of  the  shank.  This  is  called  the  pin- 
mark,  and  is  caused  by  a  projecting  pin  of  the  type- 
casting machine.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  of  the 
printer. 

All  t3rpe8  should  be  perfectly  rectangular,  and  of  an 
equal  thickness  throughout  the  shank.  When  types  were 
cast  exclusively  in  the  hand-mould,  two  principal  imper- 
fections were  experienced.  One  of  these  consisted  in  the 
type  being  broader  at  the  lower  extremity  than  at  the  top^ 
the  other  in  the  upper  part  being  broader  than  the  lower 
part.  These  imperfections  are  now  very  seldom  encoun- 
tered. 

Any  roughness  at  the  sides  of  the  types  owing  to  their 
being  imperfectly  dressed  is  called  the  burr. 

Types  which  have  sustained  some  injury  to  their  faces,, 
sufficient  to  render  imperfect  the  impression  taken  from 
them,  are  said  to  be  battered. 

The  gatige  of  a  letter  is  its  depth  of  face,  measured 
from  top  to  bottom ;  thus,  the  gauge  of  the  annexed  letter 
H  is  the  length  of  its  upright  stroke.  Letters  of  the  same 
fount,  whose  depth  of  face  is  less  than  it  should  be,  are 
said  to  be  small  in  gatige.  Those  which  are  set  lower  on. 
the  body  than  the  others,  are  said  to  be  low  m  line. 
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Any  foreign  matter  that  adheres  to  the  face  of  a  type, 
«ach  as  paper,  roller  composition,  or  hardened  ink,  clogs 
or  £Jls  it  up,  and  causes  a  blotch  in  the  impression.  This 
is  called  a  jpick,  and  a  brush,  called  a  pick  brush,  is  used  to 
jemove  it. 

The  qualities  which  constitute  good  type  are : — 

a.  The  hardness  and  toughness  of  the  metal  of  which 
it  is  made. 

h.  Its  smoothness,  sharpness  of  angle,  and  perfection  of 
finish.  A  line  of  types,  when  viewed  along  the 
back,  should  present  the  appearence  of  a  solid  bar 
of  metal,  and  a  long  series  should  be  capable  of 
being  taken  up  between  the  fingers  as  if  the  types 
were  cemented  together. 

c.  Sufficient  depth  of  face,  and  the  clean  formation  of 

the  feet  and  groove. 

d.  Accurate  range  with  all  the  other  letters  of  the  same 

fount,*   both  in  height  to  paper  and  width  and 
depth  of  body. 

e.  The  strength  of  the  part  supporting  the  kern,  which 

is  liable  to  be  broken  off. 

/,  The  character  of  the  design  of  the  face,  including 
regularity  of  gauge,  exactness  in  lining  and  setting, 
and  evenness  in  colour,  producing  an  harmonious 
general  effect  in  the  impression. 

The  weight  of  type  varies  according  to  the  kind  of 
metal  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence  a  pound  of  some 
founders'  type  will  contaLa  many  more  distinct  letters  than 
a  pound  of  ttiat  of  others,  -j* 

feType  is  sent  out  firom  the  foundries  in    parcels,   the 
types  being  duly  composed  into  lines,  and  the  whole  secured 


*  Uniformity  in  the  dimensions  of  the  body  of  a  type  is  imperative,  for  by 
it  only  oan  a  true  alignment  be  obtained,  l^^pes  that  are  larf^er  than  others 
in  this  respect  are  called  by  the  founders  '*  big  bodies,"  and  the  imperfec- 
tion is  caused  chiefly  by  the  hand-mould  not  being  perfectly  closed  and 
held  firmly  in  the  process  of  casting.  Modem  types  are  free  from  this 
blemish. 

t  A  single  pound  weight  of  the  letter  i  in  Diamond  includes  about  2,800 
different  letters;  and  m  the  same  fount  about 5»000  hair  spaces  go  to  the 
pound. 
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hj  string.  The  parcel  is  called  a  page  by  the  founders, 
-whatever  its  size.  The  ordinary  size,  however,  in  the 
English  foundries,  is  6  inches  long  and  Si  inches  wide  ;  in 
the  Scotch  foundries  it  is  6  J  by  4.  The  letter  m  comes 
£rst,  then  a,  b,  and  the  rest  of  the  fount.  On  the  outside 
is  written  the  designation  of  the  fount,  such  as  ''Long 
Primer,  No.  12  *'  (corresponding  to  the  number  in  the 
type-founder's  specimen  book). 

Types  are  sold  by  weight,  the  price  varying  according 
to  the  size.  Thus,  a  small  fount  of  Pica  will  cost  about 
1/3  per  pound,  and  the  other  bodies  will  increase  in  price 
inversely  to  their  size,  thus: — ^Long  Primer,  1/6;  Bour- 
geois, 1/8  ;  Brevier,  1/9  ;  Minion,  1/10 ;  Emerald,  2/2 ; 
Nonpareil,  2/7 ;  Ruby,  8/- ;  Pearl,  4/- ;  Diamond,  7/- ; 
Brilliant,  12/-. 

Sometimes,  however,  type  is  sold  by  the  fount,  espe- 
cially in  America.  This  applies  chiefly  to  jobbing  types. 
The  fount  is  gauged  by  the  number  of  the  letters  A  and  a 
in  it,  the  number  of  the  other  letters  being  proportionate. 
Thus  a  14A  and  20a  fount  of  Pica  Attic  is  sold  for  $2-76. 

Type  Metal. — Small  types,  such  as  those  used  for  books 
and  newspapers,  are,  as  already  stated,  cast  *  in  metal. 

The  principal  ingredient  of  type  metal  is  lead,  but, 
owing  to  its  comparative  softness,  several  alloys  are  mixed 
with  it  to  render  it  harder,  tougher,  and  more  durable,  f 

Type  metal  is  of  two  kinds,  ordinary  and  hard  metal. 


*  Various  modes  of  manufaoturing  type  other  than  by  casting  them  in  a 
mould  have  at  various  times  been  proposed  and  patented,  but  they  have  all 
been  successively  abandoned. 

t  Types  have  been  composed  of  other  material  besides  lead  and  its  alloys, 
such  as  brass  and  iron.  The  object  has  been  to  secure  in  the  types  greater 
hardness  and  durability,  or  to  produce  them  at  a  lower  cost,  ifone  of  these, 
however,  have  come  into  general  use,  but  in  America  a  copper-alloy  type  is 
said  to  be  held  in  favour.  Some  of  them  are  too  brittle,  and  others  are  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  setting  up  a  chemical  action  with  the  inlc,  especially 
coloured  ink  used  in  printing.  The  chief  essentials  of  a  type  metal  are  its 
hardiiess  and  toughness,  its  capability  to  take  a  fine,  clean-cut  impression 
from  the  mould ;  its  complete  homogeneousness,  and  the  absence  of  inferior 
soft  parts  in  the  casting ;  the  temperature  at  which  fusion  takes  place  must 
not  be  higher  than  that  which  tiie  mould  is  capable  of  bearing.  For  impress- 
ing uneven  surfaces,  such  as  unplaned  wood,  flexible  types  have  been  made, 
some  of  gelatinous  substances  similar  to  roller  composition,  others  of  a  com- 
position of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha. 
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Ordinary  metal  consists  usually  of  about  seventy-five 
parts  lead  and  twenty-five  parts  antimony,  with  about- 
three  per  cent,  of  tin  added.  Metal  for  large  sized  t3^e  ia 
softer  than  that  for  smaller  sizes,  and  the  varying  hardness- 
is  given  by  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of  antimony.  This 
metal  is  now  seldom  used  for  type  for  printing  books  or 
newspapers. 

The  hard  metal  was  introduced  about  1864.  Its 
superior  hardness  and  durability  is  obtained  by  employing^ 
tin  in  large  proportions  with  antimony,  and  so  greatly 
reducing  the  use  of  lead  with  these  metals  (Johnson's 
patent,  No.  817,  1854).  Another  mixture  consists  of 
lead,  regulus  of  antimony,  nickel,  copper,  and  tin  (Besley*s 
patent.  No.  1478,  1855).  The  French  method  of  using 
copper  as  a  hardening  ingredient  is  also  adopted  by  some 
of  the  founders.  Hard  metal  is  now  almost  exclusively 
substituted  for  the  metal  in  ordinary  use  a  few  years  ago,, 
except  for  spaces,  quadrats,  and  large  types,  which  ar& 
made  of  a  comparatively  soft  and  cheaper  metal.* 


CHAPTER  m. 

Types — Short  Letters — ^Afioending,  Descending  and  Long  Letters — 
Condensed  and  Expanded  Letters — Superiors  and  Inferiors — 
— Fat  and  Lean — Bastard  Founts — Bodies  of  Types — Th© 
Standard — The  Monometric  System — Height  to  Paper. 

Types  which  have  the  face  cast  in  the  middle  of  the 
shank,  thus  leaving  an  open  space  above  them  correspond- 
ing  to  that  below,  are  said  to  be  short  letters.  Of  this 
description  are  a,  c,  e,  m,  n,  o,  r,  s,  u,  v,  w,  x,  and  z. 

*  Since  the  introduction  of  the  electrotyping  process,  several  suggestions 
have  been  made  as  to  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  a  superior  degree  of 
hardn^s  by  deposition  on  the  face  of  the -type  of  a  tilm  of  some  hard  metal  ^ 
such  as  copper.  Types  so  treated  are  known  as  copper-faced^  and  have  come 
into  use  in  this  country  and  America,  it  being  claimed  that  they  do  double 
the  work,  and  in  some  cases  treble  the  work,  that  can  be  done  on  type  not 
coppered.  The  cost  of  copper-facing  is  for  Long  Primer  about  6d.  per 
pound.  Some  coloured  inks,  however,  cannot  be  used  with  copper  types, 
for  the  reason  previously  given  ;  hence  brass  has  recently  been  introduced  as 
a  substitute,  ^e  faces  only  of  the  letters,  of  course,  are  so  coated,  and  not 
the  spaces  and  quadrats.  The  necessity  for  any  greater  hardness  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  types  is  now  almost  completely  obviated  by  the  use  of  stereo- 
typing.   The  cast  of  the  types  is  printed  from,  not  the  types  themselves. 
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Those  letters  whose  stem  extends  to  the  top  of  the  shank 
axe  called  ascending  letters.  This  class  includes  all  the 
capitals  and,  in  the  lower  case,  b,  d,  f,  h,  i,  k,  1,  and  t. 

Other  letters  have  a  stem  extending  over  the  shoulder. 
They  are  called  descending  letters,  and  consist  of  the 
lower  case  g,  p,  q,  and  y. 

Letters  which  are  both  ascending  and  descending , 
and  whose  stems  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  shank,  are 
called  long  letters.  They  include,  for  instance,  the  capital 
Q  and  lower  case  j. 

Types  vary  in  their  breadth,  and  are  called  condensed 
or  expanded  accordingly.  The  standard  breadth  of  type  is 
ascertained  thus : — All  the  letters  of  the  lower  case  alpha- 
bet are  placed  together  in  a  line.  If  they  occupy  a  space 
less  than  that  occupied  by  thirteen  ems  of  the  same  fount, 
they  are  said  to  be  condensed  ;  if  they  occupy  more,  they 
are  said  to  be  expanded.  Typefounders,  however,  use  the 
words  "condensed"  and  "expanded"  without  reference 
to  this  rule. 

For  purposes  of  reference  and  for  use  in  algebraic 
and  scientific  works  small  letters  and  figures  are  cast  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  shank.  These  are  called  superiors. 
The  following  are  examples : — 

(a+b+c)®;        m«        m«        m*» 

Letters  and  figures  of  the  opposite  character,  or  those 
whose  faces  are  very  low  down  on  the  shank,  are  called 
inferiors,  thus : — 

NH,C1+KH0=KC1+NH8+H^0 

It  is  obvious  that  the  distinction  between  ordinary  letters 
and  superiors  or  inferiors  is  found  in  the  unusually  large 
white  space  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  them  respectively. 

Types  also  vary  in  the  strength  and  thickness  of  the  strokes 
forming  their  faces.  If  they  are  very  heavy  and  massive 
they  are  csXHedi  faUfaced ;  if  fine  and  delicate,  lean- faced. 

Types  whose  face  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
the  shank  are  called  bastard  types.  A  face  of  the  size 
appropriate  to  a  type  running  ten  to  the  inch,  if  cast  on  a 
type  that  juns  six  to  the  inch,  is,  for  instance,  of  this  kind. 


^  i 
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^Types  tlias  designed  have  a  larger  open  space  at  the 
bottom  than  ordinary  ones,  which  is  the  object  for  which 
they  are  so  made.  They  render  unnecessary  additional 
spaces  between  lines  which  are  intended  to  be  a  certain 
distance  apart. 

Bodies  of  Types. — Types  are  of  various. sizes,  ranging 
from  the  kinds  used  in  printing  pocket  bibles  to  those 
used  for  placards.  As  all  ordinary  types  are  of  one 
uniform  height,  the  variation  is,  of  course,  confined  to  the 
superficial  dimensions  of  their  ends  or  bodies^  as  they  are 
cajied.  Each  body  has  a  distinctive  name.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  bodies  now  cast  by  the  British  founders, 
commencing  with  the  smallest: — Semi-Nonpareil  or 
Minikin,  Brilliant,  Gem,  Diamond,  Small  Pearl,  Pearl, 
Buby,  Buby-Nonpareil,  Nonpareil,  Emerald,  Minion, 
Brevier,  Bourgeois,  Long  Primer,  Small  Pica,  Pica, 
English,  Two-line  Minion,*  Two-line  Brevier,  Great 
Primer  or  Two-line  Bourgeois,  Two-line  Long  Primer,  or 
Paragon,  Double  Pica,  Two-line  Pica,  Two-line  English, 
Two-line  Great  Primer,  Two-line  Double  Pica,  and 
€anon.t  Above  Canon  the  sizes  are  distinguished  by 
their  relation  to  Pica,  and  are  called  Four-line  Pica,  Five- 
line  Pica,  Six-line  Pica,  &c. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  types  used  in  book 
printing,  and  show  the  relation  of  the  various  bodies  one 
to  the  other : — 

Great  pbimer Instiuctions  111  impr 

English Instructions  in  improvemen 

Pica Instructions  in  improvements  i 

Small  Pica InstructioDS  in  improvements  in  th 

Long  Primer Instructions  in  improvements  in  the  art 

Bourgeois Instractions  in  improvements  in  the  art  o 

Brevier Instructions  in  improyements  in  the  art  of  P 

Minion Instructions  in  improvements  in  the  art  of  Pra 


*  This  type  is  so  called  because  the  depth  of  its  body  is  equal  to  twice  the 
depth  of  Minion, 
t  Canon  is  Pour-line  Pica  in  body,  but  about  Three-line  in  face. 
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l^ONPAKEHi Insfamctloiifl  In  improvements  in  the  art  of  PracUca 

JtinBT Instructions  in  improrements  in  the  Art  of  Practical  Pri 

irE  ARL InstmctioiiB  in  improrements  in  the  art  of  Practical  Printing. 

JL/IAMOND Instrnetiona  in  improrementi  in  the  Art  of  PtMtioal  Printing  ue  to  be  foon 

JjRTTjTjIANT*  .  .  .  » XMinuMcmMbkbaparnaamiUicil^AHtdVimMealPaMagmn 

Standard  of  Type. — There  is,  unfortunately,  no  standard 
of  type  common  to  all  the  British  founders.  Theoretically, 
the  Pica  em  is  exactly  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  width ;  but 
•even  this  is  not  universal,  while  the  discrepancies  in  the 
sizes  of  other  bodies  bearing  the  same  names,  but  cast  by 
different  founders,  are  sometimes  very  great.  The  follow- 
ing table,  which  gives  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of 
types  *  of  the  various  bodies  to  the  foot,  shows  how  greatly, 
in  many  instances,  the  type  of  one  founder  varies  in  size 
from  that  of  another,  although  it  bears  the  same  name. 


S-S  , 

^    -r^ 

Patent 

Miller 

xi^A 

-dg  « 

lype- 

Stan- 

Body. 

Caslon. 

and 
Richard. 

Figgins. 

50 -„ 

r  B 

72 

founding 
Co.t 

dard.  I 

Pica  

72 

72 

72 

72 

72 

71.5 

Small  Pica... 

83.2 

83 

83 

82 

82 

83 

83 

Long  Primer     89.5 

89 

90 

89 

92 

90 

89 

:Bourgeoi8...l  102.1 

102.5 

102 

102 

103 

102.85 

102.25 

Brevier 111.3 

111 

108.6 

110 

112 

110.76 

112.6 

Minion 122.5 

122 

122 

122 

122 

120 

128 

Jlmerald 128.5 

138.6 

128 

128 

•  •  • 

138.5 

•  a. 

Nonpariel...    144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

144 

143 

Buby-Nonp.    162 

162 

160 

162 

■  •  • 

162 

•  •  • 

Ruby 166 

166 

166 

164 

163 

166 

•  •  • 

Pearl 179 

178 

183 

178 

184 

180 

178 

Diamond  ...    204 

207 

204 

•  f  • 

210 

205.71 

205 

Ghem 

222 

•  •  a 

•  •  • 

•  »  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Brilliant 

238 

•  •  • 

a  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Semi-Nonp.§ 

■  •  • 

28S 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

*  The  depth  of  the  type  (not  the  width)  is  used  in  measuring. 

t  The  Patent  Typefounding  Company  have  adopted  a  system,  devised  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Johnson,  called  the  "  monometrical."  The  unit  of  measurement 
"Which  forms  the  basis  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  Nonpareil  body  into  ten 
parts,  each  of  which  constitutes  a  typographical  **  point/'  or  unit.  All  the 
other  bodies  are  simple  multiples  of  this  unit,  as  follows : — ^Semi-Nonpareil, 
-5  points;  Brilliant,  6;  Diamond,  7;  Pearl,  8;  Euby,  9;  Nonpireil,  10; 
Minion,  12;  Brevier,  13;  Bourgeois,  14;  Long  Primer,  16;  Small  Pica,  18; 
Pica,  20. 

I  This  is  the  ideal  standard  given  in  Hansard's  "  Typographia,"  published 
in  1826. 

§  We  are  unable  to  give  a  specimen  of  this  type,  owing  to  the  character- 
istic incivility  of  the  founders. 
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The  following  table  of  the  relative  sizes  of  type  i» 
calculated  on  Hansard's  theoretical  standard,  and  although, 
not  strictly  accurate  in  regard  to  the  founts  now  in  use^ 
will  be  found  practically  useful : — 

Double  Pica     =  Two  Line  Small  Pica. 


Paragon            = 

»» 

Long  Primer. 

Great  Primer  = 

>» 

Bourgeois. 

English             = 

♦> 

Minion. 

Pica                  = 

)) 

Nonpareil. 

Small  Pica       = 

ft 

Ruby. 

Long  Primer   = 

a 

Pearl. 

Bourgeois        = 

i» 

Diamond. 

Brevier             = 

■>» 

Minikin  (Gem), 

The  measurement  of  the  em  to  the  lineal  inch  is  also 
nseful  in  justifying  various  bodies,  although  it  is  not. 
mathematically  correct. 

4J-  ems  Great  Primer  =  One  inch. 

5|    „  English  =  „ 

6  „  Pica 

7  „  Small  Pica  =  „ 
8f  „  Long  Primer  =  „ 
9j   „  Brevier  = 

12      „  Nonpareil  = 

17J-    „  Diamond  = 


a 


» 


Height  to  Paper, — The  average  height  of  types   in  thisi 
country  is  eleven-twelfths  of  an  inch.     Types  which  are 
not  up  to  the  standard  height  are  said  to  be  low  to  paper. 
These  types  do  not  give  a  perfect  impression.     Sorts  to 
match  an  old  arid  worn  fount  are  sometimes  purposely 
cast  "low  to  paper."     Spaces   and  quadrats  are  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  height.     "High"  spaces,  used  in 
one   of  the  stereotyping  processes  (as  will  be  explained' 
hereafter),  are  about  five- sixths  of  an  inch  in  height.     It 
is  not  perhaps  generally  known  that  types  subjected  to  hard 
wear,  as  in  newspapers,  become  slightly  higher  to  paper ; 
the  locking  up  tending  to  expand  them  in  the  direction  of.' 
their  leng&. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

SooK  AND  Jobbing  Typb — Definitions — ^Boman  and  Italic — ^Divi- 
sions of  Job  Letter — Titling — ^Antique  and  its  Modifications — 
Black  Letter — Script — Old  Style  Soman — ^Wood  Letter — ^How 
to  Engraye  Wood  Letters. 

Haying  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  used,  Type 
-is  divided  into  two  classes,  Book  Type  and  Job  Type. 

Book  Type  includes  Boman  and  Italic  letters,  the  hody, 
or  text,  of  aU  works  m  this  country  being  printed  on  those 
•characters.  *    • 

The  Boman  letters  have  already  heen  described,  and  a 
complete  alphabet  given.  The  Italic  letters  follow,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  shape  of  the  Boman,  but  have  an 
oblique  inclination.  The  following  is  a  complete  alpha- 
bet : — 

Capital  Letters : — 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQBSTUVW 

XYZ 

Lower-case  letters : — 

abed  efg  hijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

The  number  of  long  and  short,  kerned,  and  other  varieties 
of  letters  is  different  in  Italics  to  Eoman.  The  points  cast 
with  the  Italic  inclination  are  the  ?  !  ;  : — the  other 
j)oints  used  being  the  same  as  the  Boman. 

Figures,  or  Arabic  numerals,  are  now  sometimes  included 
in  italic  founts,  thus — 

1234567890 

-Only  in  very  exceptional  cases  are  Italic  founts  furnished 
with  small  capitals. 

Job  Type  includes  a  multitude  of  fanciful  forms  of 
letters,  chiefly  founded  on  the  shape  of  the  Boman  and 
Italic  letters.  The  variations  are  intended  to  give  the 
characters  greater  prominence,  lightness,  elegance,  &c. 
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With  the  exception  of  Black  letter  (the  iuBertion  of 
which  in  the  category  of  Fancy  types  will  be  presently 
BocouBted  for),  all  of  the  job  types  at  present  in  use  have 
been  deaigned  during  the  present  century.  Previously, 
printers  had  no  "display"  letters  whatever,  and  the  mono- 
tony of  a  page  conld  be  relieved  only  by  using  difierent- 
sized  types  of  the  Roman  or  Italic  forms. 

Conaisting  aa  it  does  of  a  large  variety  of  misoellaneons 
designa,  it  ia  very  difficult  to  make  any  satisfactory  classifi- 
cation of  Jobbing  letter,  hat  the  following  is  that  generally 
recognised : — 

a.  Romans,  condensed,  expanded,  and  of  ordinary  width. 

b.  Antiques  ,,  ,,  „ 

c.  Sans-aerifa  or  Grotesijues    „  „ 

d.  Ornamented. 

e.  Blacks. 
/.  Scripts. 

The  first  division  includes  a  species  of  characters  calleJ 
Titling  Letters.  These  consist  of  the  plain  Roman  letters 
modified  only  in  their  proportions,  in  some  cases  being- 
very  narrow,  and  in  others  very  broad  in  face. 

The  type  known  as  Antique  is  the  Eoman  capital  letterf 
with  strokes  of  nearly  uniform  thickness. 

It  is  altogether  impoHsible  to  illuatrate  or  even  enu- 
merate all  the  varieties  of  job  founts.  Additions  to  them 
are  being  constantly  made,  and  styles  once  popular  are 
constantly  going  ont  of  fashion  and  disappearing  irom  the 
type- founders'  specimen  books. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  cannot  attempt  to  go 

through  the  catalogue  of  job  type  designs.     There  are,  it 

is  true,  a  few  leadmg  kinds,  bat,  generally  speaking,  the 

-'-'as  of  the  difiereut  founders  vary.     A  particular  form 

be  the  special  design  of  one  founder,  and  no  other 

ideria  able  or  disposed  to  imitate  it.     Ifitbe  imitated, 

imitated  under  a  different  name,  and  as  the  names  of 

y  types  are  given  to  them  on  an  entirely  arbitrary 

oiple,  they  form  no  indication  whatever  of  the  design 

^le. 
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Black  Letter, — The  character  known  as  Black  letter  is 
the  most  ancient  used  in  printing.  It  was  adopted  in 
Germany  by  the  first  printers,  in  order  to  imitate  the  con- 
temporary manuscripts.  It  is  still  nsed  there,  with  cer- 
tain modifications,  as  the  principal  text  letter  for  book 
work  and  newspapers.  The  Boman  form  ultimately 
superseded  it  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Caxton  intro- 
duced Black  letter  into  England,  and  it  was  long  before  it 
was  entirely  superseded,  for  even  up  to  1784  our  acts  of 
parliament  were  exclusively  printed  with  it. 

Anyone  who  examines  the  facsimiles  of  Caxton's  types 
given  in  Mr.  Blade's  "  How  to  tell  a  Caxton  '*  (London, 
1870),  will  see  what  a  great  difference  there  is  between 
the  Black  letter  type  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  that  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth. The  annexed  specimen,  from  the  foundry  of 
Messrs.  Y.  and  J.  Figgins,  is  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  real  old  style  &at  may  be  had  at  the  present  time : — 

The  modem  letters,  generally  speaking,  possess  more 
synunetry  than  the  ancient  ones,  and  on  that  account  are 
usually  preferred.  The  following  is  an  alphabet  in  modem 
Black  letter : — 

This  tjrpe,  like  the  other  fancy  sorts,  has  been  very 
ingeniously  varied  in  thickness  of  strokes  by  condensation, 
expai\^ion,  &c. 

Letters  have  been  cut  to  represent  the  modem  cursive, 
or  Italian  handwriting.  These  are  generally  called  Scripts, 
but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  this  character  in 
use. 

Old  Style  Boman, — ^Although  this  t3rpe  is  used  as  a  text 
type  for  books  and  newspapers,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
**  fancy "  sort.  Up  to  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  type  used  in  this  country  was  almost  exclu- 
sively imported  from  Holland.     William  Oaslon,  who  was 
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then  the  foremost  typefounder  in  England,  introduced 
about  that  time  a  series  of  founts,  based  on  the  Eomans 
used  by  the  Elzevir  family  of  Holland,  but  modified  and 
rendered  more  elegant.  He  retained  the  fine  clear  cut  of 
the  model,  but  expanded  it,  gave  it  greater  rotundity,  and 
very  much  more  distinctness.  His  types,  and  imitations 
of  them,  were  nearly  exclusively  adopted  until  the  year 
1725,  when  their  style  was  subjected  to  certain  alterations, 
and  finally  developed  into  the  style  now  known  as  Eoman, 
a  specimen  alphabet  of  which  has  already  been  given. 
During  the  last  few  years  the  old  style  of  Boman  character 
has  a^n  come  into  fashion.  The  origin  of  this  revival 
is  thus  stated  in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Caslon 
foundry :  "In  the  year  1843,  Mr.  Whittingham,  of  the 
Chiswick  Press,  waited  upon  the  late  Mr.  H  W.  Caslon, 
to  ask  his  aid  in  carrying  out  the  then  new  idea  of  print- 
ing in  appropriate  type  a  work  of  fiction,  the  period  and 
diction  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  H.  The  original  old-face  matrices  of  the  first 
Caslon  having  been  fortunately  preserved — though  without 
the  slightest  expectation  of  their  ever  again  being  used — 
Mr.  Caslon  consented,  after  much  persuasion,  and  agreeing 
upon  a  special  advanced  price  for  the  fount,  the  production 
of  which  it  was  anticipated  would  result  in  much  trouble 
and  no  profit,  undertook  to  supply  a  small  fount  of  Old- 
face  Great  Primer.  It  was  found,  however,  on  getting  a 
proof  with  good  ink,  on  good  paper,  from  a  modern  press, 
that  the  impression  was  far  superior  to  the  specimens 
printed  at  the  time  the  fount  was  in  general  use.  The 
volume,  entitled  *The  Diary  of  Lady  WiUoughby,'  and 
published  by  Longmans  and  Co.,  was  successfully  ^com- 
pleted, and  commanded  a  good  sale.  So  well  was  the  old 
style  of  diction  and  spelling  preserved,  that  very  many 
believed  it  to  be  a.  reprint  of  an  old  manuscript. 
Mr.  Whittingham  was  so  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  experiment  that  he  determined  on  printing  other 
volumes  in  the  same  style,  and  eventually  he  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Caslon  with  the  complete  series  of  original  old-face 
founts,  at  an  advance  of  twopence  per  pound  on  the 
modem  founts.  Mr.  Whittingham  must  have  felt  sure 
that  his  example  would  be  followed  by  other  printers,  and 
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a  demand  for  these  old  founts  would  thus  be  created  ;  for 
he  exacted  a  promise  that  in  all  cases  an  advanced  charge 
of  twopence  per  pound  for  these  founts  would  be  made — ^a 
promise  which  was  faithfully  kept  until  there  appeared  in 
the  market  a  modem  imitation  of  the  old-face  character 
called  Old  Style.  The  anticipations  of  the  printer  were 
fully  realized^  for,  after  the  production  of  the  work  above 
alluded  to,  there  followed  a  demand  for  the  old-face 
founts,  which  has  steadily  increased  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  we  can  discern  no  indication  of  its  declension.** 

The  following  is  a  complete  alphabet  of  Pica  from  the 
original  punches  designed  by  the  first  Caslon : — 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS 

TU V WX YZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

W  X  y  Z 

abcdefghij  klmnopqrstuv 

w  X  y  z 

&aBoefifrflfll(afbfhflcftffifFflffl 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
STU  V  WXYZ^CE 

abed  efg  hijklmnopqrsftuvw 
xy  z&  (B(z  afffiffiflffl 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  several  ligatures  in  this 
fount  not  used  in  ordinary  Boman  founts,  as  well  as  two 
forms  of  the  letter  s. 

As  soon  as  this  revival  of  old-faced  characters  became 
general,  the  other  typefounders,  as  already  stated,  were 
called  upon  to  meet  demands  for  something  similar,  and 
new  faces,  called  **  Modernised  Old  Style,"  or  "  Mediaeval," 
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were  added  to  the  specimen  books.     The  following  is  an. 
alphabet  of  this  order  : — 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUV 

WXYZ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  modernised  type  is  much  more= 
regular  in  form  than  the  original ;  that  the  duplicate  f  has 
been  abandoned,  and  that  the  number  of  ligatures  has- 
been  assimilated  to  that  in  ordinary  Roman  founts. 

The  old  style  figures  are  obviously  more  distinct  than 
the  modem  ones.  They  have  been -largely  adopted  in 
table  work,  even  when  the  text  matter  is  set  up  in  ordinary 
Roman^type.  The  difference  will  be  seen  readily  in  tha 
following  :— 

;^i234567890 
£12  345  67890 

The  words  **  old  face "  and  "  old  style "  are  at  timea 
used  indiscriminately  to  the  faces  imitating  the  ancient 
founts,  and  to  those  which  are  a  modem  modification  of 
them.  It  may,  however,  be  desirable  to  make  a  distinction, 
and  to  call  the  one  ''old  face,"  and  the  other, possessing 
the  characteristics  of  the  old  style  with  the  regularity^ 
lightness,  and  finish  of  modem  type,  "  old  style." 

Wood  Type, — It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  larger 
kinds  of  letters  used  for  placards  and  advertisements  are^ 
now  cut  out  of  wood,  instead  of  being  cast  in  metal. 

The  woods  mostly  used  are  rock  maple,  sycamore,  pine, 
and  lime.  They  are  cut  up,  planed  to  the  size,  and  then 
engraved,  generally  by  machinery  specially  designed  for 
the  purpose.  Formerly  wood  letter  was  exclusively  cut 
by  hand,  by  the  aid  of  graving  tools,  chisels,  &c.  Wood- 
letter  cutting  is  a  distinct  business  of  itself. 
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MuUinCokmr  Letters, — For  various  ornamental  pur- 
poses letters  have  been  designed  which  may  be  printed  in^ 
more  than  one  colour.  A  red  letter,  for  example,  may 
have  a  black  outline,  and  a  shade  in  some  other  colour 
may  be  added  to  it.  Each  of  these  colours  requires  &• 
separate  block,  as  each  has  to  be  printed  separately. 
Letters  of  this  kind  require  great  precision  on  the  part  of 
the  designer  and  the  engraver,  and  equal  precision  on  that- 
of  the  compositor  and  the  printer. 

Fdunts  of  wood  letter  are  cut  both  in  modem  and  old 
style,  with  lower  case  sorts,  but  the  great  majority  of" 
founts  have  no  lower  case  sorts.  Many  of  these  are  of  am 
ornamental  character.  In  size  the  letters  extend  some- 
times to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  a  corresponding- 
width.  These  are  used  for  composite  placards,  that  is,, 
consisting  of  two  or  more  sheets. 

Wood  letters  are  sold  in  founts  consisting  of  so  many 
dozen,  usually  5 J,  8,  and  11  dozen  if  there  are  caps  only,- 
11,  13,  and  16  dozen  if  there  are  caps  and  lower  case^ 
besides  two  dozen  of  figures.  The  founts  are  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  E's  and  M's,  thus : — 

5^  dozen  founts  contain  4  E's  and  2  M's. 

O  »>  J>  O     »J  °      >9 

■'■J-  >>  »>  •   >>  ^  >> 

13^  ,,  ,,  9  „  5  „ 

American  wood  type,  which  is  largely  imported  into 
this  country,  is  made  up  into  founts  according  to  the- 
number  of  A's,  the  following  being  a  scale  of  three  founta- 
with  their  respective  number  of  pieces : — 

3  A  Fount.    4  A  Fount,    6  A  Founts 

Capitals  only  74     ...106...    120 


Caps  and  lower  case  138 

Caps,  lower  case,  and  figures  164 

Lower  case  only  64 

Figures  only  26 


196  ...  224 

222  ...  260 

90  ...  104 

26  ...  26 


A  foil  fount  (caps,  lower  case  and  figures)  3  A  =  13f  doz- 

4  A Iftl 

5   A  onS 
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It  is  occasionally  convenient  to  be  able  to  augment  a 
fount  by  single  letters,  or  to  cut  a  line  of  type  in  some 
particular  style.  This  may  easily  be  done  by  any  printer 
if  he  supply  himself  with  the  necessary  tools  and  suitable 
wood.  The  printers*  joiners  sell  wood  in  slips  of  various 
sizes  and  of  a  thickness  equal  to  type  height,  ready  planed 
up  for  this  purpose.  Should  tiiis  not  be  procurable, 
select  a  piece  of  sound  pine  or  deal  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  and  get  it  planed  to  type  height  at  the  nearest 

Joiner's  shop  or  saw  mill.  It  is  better  that  the  Mock 
should  be  slightly  "low  to  paper  "  than  "high,"  for  it 
can  easily  be  raised  by  pasting  a  piece  of  card 
underneath,  or,  as  it  is  called,  being  "  underlaid. '*  Then 
finish  off  the  surface  with  sand  paper,  and  give  it  a 
light  wash  of  whiting  or  chalk  in  solution.  Draw  the 
letter  required  on  a  piece  of  tissue  or  tracing  paper  the 
way  it  is  to  print — not  reversed.  If  you  have  a  printed 
copy,  this  of  course  will  not  be  necessary.  Take  a  piece 
of  thin  carbonic  paper,  or  of  tissue  paper  rubbed  over 
with  black  lead  or  red  chalk,  and  place  it  with  its  face  to 
that  of  the  block.  Turn  thcT  drawing  or  the  impression 
over,  and  lay  it  face  downward  on  the  coated  paper. 
Then  trace  round  the  outlines  with  a  needle  or  a  steel 
point.  Remove  the  two  papers  and  the  design  will  be 
found  transferred  to  the  block  the  reverse  way.  If  another 
letter  is  required,  repeat  the  process,  taking  care  that 
the  two  letters  are  close  together  and  perfectly  straight  on 
the  block.  When  not  required  to  be  reversed,  the  design 
may  be  drawn  on  a  piece  of  thin  paper  and  pasted  down 
on  the  wood ;  the  whole  may  then  be  cut  through  with 
the  tool.  For  cutting  large  type,  a  knife-tool,  chisel,  and 
two  or  three  gouges  are  requisite.  The  knife-tool  can  be 
made  by  fixing  a  graver  in  a  straight  handle,  similar  to  a 
gouge  handle,  allowing  the  end  of  the  blade  to  project 
about  an  inch.  Then  sharpen  the  bevelled  part  to  an 
edge,  so  as  to  make  a  sharp  point  to  it.     The  letter  must 

•  be  cut  round  carefully  with  the  knife.  However  long  the 
line  may  be,  continue  without  stopping  if  possible.  When 
you  arrive  at  a  line  crossing  be  careful  to  stop,  or  your 
work  will  be  injured.  When  curved  lines  have  to  be 
v^ngraved,  the  right  hand  and  the  tool  should  not  move, 
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but  the  block  shonld,  if  possible,  be  turned  round. 
Having  gone  round  the  outlines,  cut  away  with  a  gouge- 
all  parts  that  are  not  to  be  black  in  the  impression.  Id 
doing  so,  be  careful  to  keep  the  edge  of  the  letter  as 
sharp  and  clean  as  possible.  Work  away  from  the  out- 
line, in  the  direction  of  the  edge  of  the  block,  and  let  the 
open  white  spaces  be  gradually  more  deeply  cut  as  they 
recede  from  the  printing  portions ;  if  tiiere  is  a  large  ^ 
space,  as  at  the  top  right-hand  comer  of  the  letter  L,  only 
half  the  thickness  of  the  wood  should  be  left.  When  tho 
blank  spaces  are  all  neatly  carved  away,  soak  the  block 
in  linseed  oil  for  a  short  time.  Then  cut  between  the 
letters  with  a  fine  saw,  if  they  are  to  be  separated. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Cases — The  Boxes — the  Upper  and  Lower  Cases — a  Pair  of  Cases — 
Double  Cases — Three  Fount  Cases — ^Four  Fount  Case  on  Two- 
Different  Plans — Six  Fount  Case — the  Half  Case — Lay  op  the 
Case — Old-fashioned  Bookwork  Case — TiTnes  Office  News  Case 
— Provincial  Daily  Newspaper  Plan — The  Printers*  Register 
Lay — Suggestion  for  Advertisement  Case — The  American  Plan 
— The  French  Plan — Lay  of  the  Double  Case — McCorquodale's- 
Plan  for  a  Jobbing  Double  Case,  and  for  a  Jobbing  Half  Case. 

The  smaller  kinds  of  metal  types  are  kept  in  shallow 
trays  called  cases,  which  are  divided  into  compartments,, 
one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  each  of  the  sorts  of  which 
the  fount  consists. 

Cases  are  made  of  wood,  and  the  standard  dimensions 
are  82^  inches  long  by  14^  inches  broad.  Their  inside 
depth  is  1^  inches. 

The  compartments  are  known  as  boxes,  and  each  of 
them  is  lined  at  the  bottom  with  paper,  to  prevent  the 
face  of  the  type  being  injured  by  coming  in  contact  with 
the  wood. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  cases,  called  respec- 
tively upper  cases  and  lower  causes.  The  latter  is  that 
which,  when  placed  in  position  on  its  proper  stand,  or 
'*  frame,"  is  nearest  to  the  body  of  the  worbnan,  and  th& 
upper  case  is  above  it. 


The  npper  case  contains  principally  the  capital  and 
'Small  capital  letters,  and  the  lower  case  the  Butall  letters. 
Hence  capitals  are  called  upper  case  sorts,  and  small 
letters  lower  case  sorts. 

The  following  is  a  view  of  an  ordinary  upper  case: — 


T^s  case,  it  will  he  seen,  consists  of  98  equal-aized  boxes. 
The  lower  case  consists  of  53  boxes  of  varions  sizes,  as 
shown  in  the  following  diagram  : — 


The  smallest  boxes  of  the  lower  case  have  dimensions 
slightly  leas  than  those  of  the  boxes  of  the  npper  case,  and 
the  others  are  multiples  of  them.  There  are  26  of  the 
small  size ;  12  boxes  are  twice  as  large  ;  14  fonr  times  ; 
^aud  1  six  times  as  large. 

The  reason  that  some  boxes  are  larger  than  othera  is 
that  of  some  kinds  of  types  a  greater  number  are  contained 
in  the  fount,  as  will  he  seen  in  the  hill  of  type. 

An  npper  and  a  lower  case  together  are  called  a  pair 
of  cases,  and  contain  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  sorts  that 
-comprise  a  fonnt. 

Bome  fonnte,  however,  are  deficient  of  small  capitals, 
■snch  as  italic,  and  are  used  in  small  proport:ion  to  Roman 
text  letters.  To  accommodate  these  founts,  double  cases 
are  made.  In  their  dimensions  externally  they  are  the 
same  aa  ordinary  cases,  bnt  the  arrangement  of  the  boxes 
is  different.     They  are  divided  by  two  stout  bars   into 
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three  equal  parts,  two  of  whicb  are  allotted  to  lover  case 

sorts,  and  the  third  to  npper  case  sorts.  There  are  53 
lower  case  boxes,  and  49  npper  case  boxes^together  102 
boxes.    The  annexed  is  a  view  of  a  donble  case  : — 


^his  case  is  sometimes,  in  that  portion  devoted  to  capitals, 
-divided  into  six  rows  of  boxes  instead  of  seven,  as  shown 
above.  The  seventh  row  of  boxes  is  not  very  nsefnl,  and 
its  abolition  gives  greater  space  for  the  other  boxes,  which 
is  regarded  as  an  improvement. 

This  kind  of  case  is  nsed  not  only  for  small  italic 
founts,  but  for  founts  of  fancy  letters  which  are  provided 
with  lower  case  letters. 

•.'  A  variety  of  other  cases  are  made  to  accommodate  two 
or  more  founts  in  one  case.  Whatever  their  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  tbe  number  and  size  of  the  boxes,  they 
toe  all  similar  in  outside  dimensions.  A  few  of  the  most 
useful  plans  are  here  shown. 

The  foUowing  ease,  called  a  treble  case,  will  accommo- 
date three  founts  consisting  of  capital  letters  only, 


together  with  a  few  spaces  or  figures,  as  may  be  required. 
It  contains  147  boxes. 

If  the  boxes  are  made  of  tbe  same  height  as  those  in 
the  above  case,  but  narrower  in  width,  four  founts  may 
be  accommodated  in  one  case.  This  four-fount  case  con- 
tains 196  "boxes. 
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A  modification  of  the  fonr-fount  case  coataina  four  com- 
plete founts  of  fancy  or  capital  letters,  while  the  boxes  aro 
as  large  as  those  of  a  three-fount  case. 

If  the  boxes  are  made  still  smaller,  the  case  ma,j  b& 
arranged  to  accommodate  gtx  fonnts  (but  there  will  bo  no 


room  left  for  figures  or  points  in  this  arrangement)  ,^as  ith 
the  above  plan.     This  case  contains  168  boxes. 

A  case  is  made  to  hold  capital  or  fancy  letters  only, 
with  figures  and  points,  which  ia  about  half  the  width  of 
the  ordinary  upper  case ;  it  is  called  a  half  case,  and  is 
divided  into  49  boxes. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  one  that  has 
received  mnch  study,  to  arrange  the  several  letters,  points, 
&c.,  in  the  most  convenient  manner  in  the  boxes.  The 
t3'pea  most  frequently  required  should  he  nearest  to  the 
hand  of  the  composit«r  as  ho  stands  at  work,  and  those 
least  wanted  may  be  placed  in  the  most  remote  boxes.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  in  setting  np  tbe  common  word 
"  the,"  according  to  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the 
types,  a  compositor's  hand  has  to  traverse  about  10 
inches.  If  those  letters  were  removed  to  a  lees  accessible 
situation,  this  distance  would,  of  course,  ho  increased  in 
the  ratio  in  which  the  letters  are  removed.  As  a  man 
picks  out  about  1,500  types,  and  can  replace,  or  "  distri- 
bute," no  less  than  5,000  on  an  average  per  hour,  it^will 
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be  seen  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  most  economical 
disposition  of  the  boxes  should  be  adopted.^ 

The  system  on  which  the  various  types  are  distributed 
among  the  various  boxes  in  a  case  is  called  the  lay  of  the 
cobse.  It  varies  to  some  extent  according  to  the  character 
of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  varies  in  some  minor  details 
in  different  offices.  The  extent  of  this  difference  and  the 
reason  for  the  nonconformity  of  some  offices  to  the  general 
plans  will  now  be  explained. f 

The  following  is  the  lay  of  the  case  which  used  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted  in  offices  where  bookwork  is  chiefly  done : — 
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Lower  Case. 
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*  With  the  exception  of  the  first,  or  old-fashioned  plan,  none  of  the  fol- 
lowing have  appeared  in  any  technical  hand-book.  Preceding  authors  hare 
either  reproduced  the  schemes  given  by  their  predecessors,  or  have  pre- 
sented new  ones  of  their  own.  We  have  selected,  out  of  many  which  have 
been  placed  before  us,  some  of  the  improved  plans  which  have  been 
actually  carried  out  and  tested  by  experience. 

t  It  is  said  that  a  very  simple  re-arrangement  of  the  present  position  of 
the  spaces  alone  would  reduce  the  distance  travelled  by  a  compositor's 
hand  no  less  than  half  a  mile  in  the  space  of  an  ordinary  working  day. 

D 
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Many  printers  place  the  figares  1 — 7  in  the  fifth  row  of 
boxes  in  the  left-h&od  divisioa  of  the  upper  case,  immedi- 
ately under  the  capitals ;  then  follow,  in  the  next  row,  the 
remaining  numer^,  8,  9,  0,  the  £,  and  the  fractions, 
J,  ^,  i.  The  last  row  contains  the  five  vowels  with 
diteresis  marks,  the  c  with  cedilla  (5),  and  the  lower- 
case k. 

This  case  ia  well  adapted  for  composition  in  English 
and  Latin ;  but  several  sorts  required  in  the  Continental 
languages  are  unprovided  for. 

B7  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Macdonald,  maot^er  of 
the  Times,  we  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  plan 
of  the  lay  of  the  case  adopted  in  the  office  of  that 
journal : — 
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The  following  lay  is  adopted  by  several  of  the  great 
ptovinciaJ  news  offioeB.  It  undonbtedJy  displays  several 
sabstantial  improvements  npou  the  old  system : — 
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Tlie  following  lay,  suggested  by  the  PrinUrs'  lUgister 
in  1880,  ia  recommended  as  Baperior  to  all  others,  both  for 
book  and  for  news  work.  Its  chief  merit  liea  in  the  fact 
that  in  both  cases  the  types  most  in  demand  lie  nearest  to 
the  compositor's  hand.  In  the  npper  case  the  small  caps 
and  the  sorts  seldom  required  are  in  the  left  half,  where 
the  "  copy  "  is  usually  placed,  so  that  this  is  disturbed 
macb  less  frequeutly  than  when  the  lay  is  according  to 
the  old  system.  The  advantage  of  having  the  capitals 
and  the  figures  placed  as  they  are,  ia  obvious. 

The  changes  in  the  lay  of  the  lower  ease  are  consider- 
able, though  all  the  large  boxes  are  tenanted  by  the  aame 
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letters  as  before.    The  following  reasons  are  given  for  the- 
variations  that  have  been  made : — 
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The  thin  spaces  are  laid  in  the  old  y  box,  fln3  thns  the 
distance  between  them  and  the  thick  spaces  is  l^ened. 
by  one  half.  "^^ 

The  V  takes  the  box  hitherto  ased  for  the  thin  spaceH^ 
It  is  thae  brought  closer  to  the  e,  i,  «,  and  o,  these  beingX 
tlie  letters  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  combmed. 

The  y  is  placed  in  the  old  v  box,  directly  nnder  the  I  and 
I.  The  large  number  of  words  ending  in  ly  and  bit/  is 
the  reason  for  this  alteration. 

The  q  is  brought  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand  side 
of  the  case.  In  its  new  position  it  is  brought  close  to  the 
n,  without  which  it  is  never  used. 
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The  j  is  also  placed  near  the  u^  to  which  it  comes  next 
in  about  200  words. 

The  k  is  brought  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  case,  to 
the  saving  of  time  and  trouble. 

The  X  is  placed  next  above  the  e.  These  letters  are 
combined  in  no  fewer  than  600  English  words. 

The  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  full-point  and  hyphen  are 
all  brought  together. 

This  lay  of  the  case  has  been  adopted  in  many  offices, 
and  one  at  least  of  the  great  typefounders  has  announced 
that  he  will  supply  a  plan  of  it  to  every  purchaser  of  a 
fount  of  book  or  news  type. 

An  ingenious  lay  of  the  case  has  been  invented  for  the 
use  of  compositors  engaged  in  work  requiring  two  separate 
founts — such  as  advertisements,  the  first  lines  of  which 
are  usually  set  up  in  a  size  larger  type  than  the  rest.  The 
fount  for  the  first  line  is  laid  in  the  small  capital  side  of 
the  upper  case,  divisions  being  made  by  the  compositors 
with  reglet  in  the  different  boxes  for  the  capital  and  lower 
«ase  j,  u,  X,  y,  and  z  ;  the  diphthong  boxes  being  also 
divided  to  contain  the  points  and  em  rules,  of  which  a 
large  quantity  are  used.  The  lower  case  is  arranged  as  in 
the  following  diagram : — 
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On    the    right    hand    side     are    the    sorts    that    are 
usually  required  together,  viz.,  the  figures,  &,  em  and  en 
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quads,  large  quads,  and  em  rules.  On  the  left  are  the 
iieble  and  double  letters  in  one  row,  and  the  colon,  semi- 
colon, admiration,  and  interrogation  in  another.  The  b  c 
i  s  f  g  1  m  u  and  v  are  all  brought  closer  under  the  hand 
of  the  compositor  without  diminishing  the  usual  space  for 
the  a  e  n  o  r  or  t.  The  advantages  are  said  to  be  so  great 
that  a  person  can  compose  some  thousand  letters  more  per 
day  than  from  any  other  case. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  cases  generally  used  in  America 
may  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers.  An  examination  of 
it  will  show  that  while  the  lay  is  founded  on  those  used 
in  this  country,  there  are  many  important  modifications,, 
particularly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  "  reference  "  marks, 
signs,  and  figures. 
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Lower  Case. 
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In  France  the  npper  and  lower  cases  are  £?enerally  com- 
bined,  and  the  above  is  a  plan  of  the  axranlement  of  the 
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boxes.    Fancy  founts  are  usually  kept  in  lower  cases  accord- 
ing to  the  following  lay : — 
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In  cUmble  cases  two  out  of  the  three  divisions  are 
devoted  to  lower  case  sorts,  and  the  third  (the  right-hand 
division)  to  capitals,  figures,  &c.  The  usual  lay  of  the 
lower  case  divisions  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  lower  case 
shown  previously ;  that  of  the  upper  case  division  follows 
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as  a  rule  the  lay  of  the  left  half  of  the  upper  case  shown 
in  the  same  section.  The  lay  of  this  division,  though, 
varies  with  the  whim  of  the  printer.  Some  prefer  to 
suhstitute  reference  marks  for  the  accented  letters  in  the 
fourth  row  of  boxes,  while  others  place  the  figures  and 
fractions  in  the  two  top  rows,  and  the  capitals  in  the  last 
four.     This  latter  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

The  following  is  a  plan  of  a  jobbing  double  case  used 
by  Messrs.  McCorquodale  &  Co.  It  wiU  be  observed,  that 
though  the  lower  case  divisions  are  intact,  the  upper  case 
division  consists  of  five  rows  of  boxes  mstead  of  seven ; 
more  space  is  thus  allowed  for  the  capitals — ^fractions  and 
accentuated  letters  being  excluded.  The  arrangement  of 
the  figures  is  also  worthy  of  notice : — 
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The  following  is  a  useful   lay   of  the   half-case,   also 
adopted  by  Messrs.  McCorquodale  for  small  founts : — 
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It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  boxes  in  the  top  row,  and  all 
but  two  in  the  last,  have  been  divided. 
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CHAPTER  VI, 

FRAin&s — ^HJalf ,  Three-Qoarfcer,  Whole,  and  Double  Frames — Stools 
— Case  Backs — Composing  Sticks — Setting  Bales — Galleys — 
Galley  Backs — Letter  Boards. 

Cases  are  arranged  in  the  printing-office  on  frames,  or 
stands,  made  of  some  light  kind  of  wood,^  of  the  construc- 
tion shown  in  the  annexed  illustrations. 

The  height  of  a  frame  is  generally  three  feet  six  inches 
at  the  front,  and  four  feet  six  inches  at  the  back.-)*  The 
«ases  rest  on  the  sloping  parts  ;  the  lower  case  being 
placed  nearest  to  the  front,  and  the  upper  case  behind  it. 
In  this  way  the  upper  case  is  more  inclined  than  the  lower, 
and  the  boxes  are  brought  nearer  to  the  compositor  than  if 
the  case  were  in  a  more  horizontal  position. 

Frames  should  be  made  so  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
re-erected  without  sustaining  any  injury,  and  nails  should 
on  no  account  be  used  in  their  construction.  The  principal 
portions  should  be  mortised  and  tenoned,  and  the  printer 
should  apply  a  little  tallow  to  these  places  to  keep  the  wood 
in  good  condition.  Large  iron  screws  should  be  used  for 
fastening  the  main  bars  of  the  frame  together,  as  they  are 
readily  removable  with  a  screwdriver,  and  the  frame  may 
then  be  taken  down  without  any  hammering  or  wrenching 
of  the  parts.     When  frames  that  are  not  required  for  use 

*  In  America  frames  are  called  stands,  and  in  the  best  oflSces  are  always 
made  of  iron.  They  are  one  inch  higher  than  those  in  use  here.  The  names 
also  are  different.  A  single  stand  is  one  at  which  only  only  one  compositor 
can  work,  while  a  double  stand  lUffords  space  for  two  sets  of  cases  and  two 
compositors. 

t  The  height  of  the  frame  is  a  very  important  matter  to  the  compositor. 
If  too  low  for  his  stature,  it  Induces  a  stooping  habit  very  injurious  to  health, 
and  if  too  high  it  seriously  retards  the  speed  of  his  work.  Hansard  says  that 
the  height  of  a  compositor  and  his  frame  should  be  so  adjusted  that  his  right 
«lbow  may  just  clear  the  front  of  the  lower  case  by  the  a  and  r  boxes,  with- 
out the  smallest  elevation  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  his  breast  be  opposite 
the  thick  space.  A,  and  e  boxes.  Most  printers  think  that  a  frame  of  this 
height  is  the  best,  both  for  quickness  in  coui position  and  the  reduction  of 
fatigue  to  the  minimum.  A  man  about  five  feet  six  inches  high  will  find 
the  ordinary  frames  well  adapted  for  him,  but  a  taller  man  may  elevate  the 
cases  by  putting  others  underneath  them  ;  and  a  shorter  man  may  stand  on 
something  that  will  raise  him  above  the  floor.  Some  remarks  on  the  height 
of  frames  as  conducing  to  speed  in  working  will  be  made,  subsequently, 
when  treating  of  composition. 


ore  thus  taken  to  pieces,  they  can  be  easily  packed  in  » 
very  email  space. 

Frames  are  of  variona  kinda,  viz.,  half  Irames,  three- 
qaarter  frames,  whole  frameB,  and  double  frames. 

Half  frames  axe  those  which  bold  one  pair  of  cases 
only. 

Three-quarter  frames  accommodate  one  pair  of  cases  in 
position  at  the  top,  and  axe  fitted  with  racks,  or  ledges 
nndemeath,  to    contain  reserve  cases,  as    in    figure    1. 


There  are  nsaally  ten  of  these  ledges,  and  they  are  placed 
two  inches  apart.  The  &ame  thus  afibrds  space  for  fiva 
pairs  of  cases. 

Whole  frames  (see  figure  2)  hold  two  pairs  of  cases  \a 
position  on  the  top. 


They  contain  a  rack  andemeath  for  holding  five  pairs  of 
cases.  The  remaining  space  is  either  left  open,  as  in  the 
illustration,  and  nsed  as  a  receptacle  for  the  compositor's 
clothes,  food,  Ac,  or  is  fitted  up  with  drawers  for  copy, 
proofs,  account  books,  &e. 

Double  frames  hold  two  paira  of  cases  on  the  top,  bat  are 
made  wider  so  aa  to  contain  two  racks  nnderneath,  with 
accommodation  together  for  twenty  cases  (see  fig.  3). 

Frames  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  half  irames  are  made 
with  racks  which  contain  ten  of  the  half  cases  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  two  in  position  on  the  top.  Being^ 
only  about  twenty-two  inches  wide,  they  can  be  placed  in 
a  spare  comer. 
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The  fittings  of  the  epace  anderoeath  the  top  ledges 
of  frames  are  arranged  accordiug  to  the  work  to  be  done 
at  them,  and  contain   various  appliances  to  be  hereafter 


Compositors'  stools .  were  ordinary  accompaniments  to 
firames  in  some  offices,  bat  are  now  becoming  very  rare. 
They  have  only  one  leg,  placed  In  the  centre,  the  workman 
steadying  himself  with  his  feet  on  the  lower  rail  of  the 
frame.  The  habit  of  asing  them  is  both  idle  and  useless, 
.and  shoald  always  be  discountenanced,  especially  in  the 
young. 

Cases  for  which  there  is  no  room  in  the  frame-racks 
are  arranged  in  what  are  called  case  racks,  of  one  kind 
of  which  an  ijlnstration  is  annexed  (fig.  4).  Case  racks 
which  are  made  to  hold  two  tiers  of  cases,  side  by  side, 
■are  called  double  case  racks. 


couposd'a  a 


At  ihe  end  of  the  frame,  and  about  three  feet  from  the 
level  of  the  floor,  a  flat  table  is  fastened  to  eome  of  the 
frames,  which  h  called  the  l/ulk.  It  is  intended  to  contain 
composed  matter.     Its  use  -will  be  described  hereafter. 

The  instrument  in  which  types,  after  being  taken  from 
the  cases,  are  arranged  in  lines,  oi  composed,  is  called 
the  composing  stick.  The  term  is  generally  abbreviated 
to  "stick;"  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry  it  is  called  a. 
"  setting  stick." 

For  small  types  composing  sticks  are  made  of  metal, 
^ther  iron,  brass,  gun  metal,  or  some  more  valuable 
metal;  for  large  types,  such  as  those  used  in  placards, 
composing  sticks  are  made  of  nmbogany,  and  have  brass 
or  other  metal  flttJngs. 
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The  annexed  illuatration  shows  the  fonn  of  the  ordinary 
composing  stick. 


The  flat  bed  of  the  instroment^s  called  the  plate.  Turned 
ap  from  this  plate  at  right  angles  are  tkt  flange  and  the 
head;  the  former  being  fixed  to  the  long  edge  of  the  plate, 
and  the  latter  to  the  short  edge.  The  flange  ie  f  of  an  inch 
high,  and  through  it  are  bored  holes,  abont  an  inch  apart, 
to  receive  the  screw.  The  head  is  of  the  same  height  as 
the  flange,  but  is  much  stronger,  and  is  securely  fastened 
to  it  and  the  plate  by  rivets,  dove-tailing,  or  brazing.  The 
sliile  has  an  opening  in  the  lower  leg,  or  part  which  rests 
against  the  flange,  to  admit  the  tenon  of  the  nut,  which 
ie  shouldered  to  fit  into  the  groove,  and  which  nut  is  to 
receive  the  screw  on  its  being  passed  through  one  of  the 
holes  to  fasten  the  slide  to  any  measure  that  may  be 
required.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  groove  in  the 
slide  being  moved  backward  or  forward  on  the  screw  and 
nut,  and  by  the  screw  being  used  at  the  hole  convenient  to 
the  distance  required,  so  as  to  set  the  slide  at  the  point 
wanted  from  the  head  ;  that  ie,  to  allow  of  the  required 
Jength  of  line  of  the  types. 


g  sticks  are  made,  however,  which  obviate  the 
BecesBity  of  perforating  the  flange  ;  illustrations  of  two  of 
it  useful  descriptions  are  here  ^ven. 
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These  sticks  consist  of  only  three  parts,  the  body  (the 
plate,  flange,  and  head),  the  slide,  and  the  screw,  and  they 
are  more  readily  adjusted  than  the  ordinary  or  screw  sticks, 
but  the  latter  are  preferred  when  very  exact  adjustment 
is  wanted,  or  any  particular  "  measure  "  or  length  of  line 
has  to  be  preserved  for  a  long  time. 

Other  sticks  are  made  in  which  the  slide  is  a  fixture, 
and  the  whole  of  the  parts  are  in  one.  These,  of  course, 
are  only  adapted  to  one  particular  measure.  They  are 
usually  made  of  mahogany,  and  have  a  thin  lining  over 
the  plate  and  beside  the  flange  and  slide,  this  lining  being 
of  gun  metal  or  brass.  They  are  chiefly  adapted  for  news- 
paper work,  or  work  wherein  there  is  never  any  alteration 
of  the  length  of  line.     The  following  is  an  illustration : — 


By  splitting  the  slide  of  the  screw  composing  stick, 
and  putting  the  two  parts  asunder,  an  opening  is  made 
which  forms  a  kind  of  supplementary  composing  stick. 
This  contrivance  is  useful  when  two  measures  have  to  be 
compofied  simultaneously,  as  the  text  of  a  book  and  the 
side  notes. 

In  a  good  composing  stick  the  slide  exactly  coincides 
vdth  the  head  and  flange,  and  when  pushed  up  it  will 
leave  no  open  space  whatever  in  any  part.  The  flange, 
also,  should  be  perfectly  at  right  angles  to  the  plate. 

Gun  metal  is  probably  the  best  material  for  a  com- 
posing stick,  owing  to  its  lightness,  strength,  durability, 
and  non-corrosiveness.  Brass  is  liable  to  oxidation,  and 
might  then  injure  the  hand,  if  held  for  a  prolonged  period. 

The  width  of  the  plate  of  a  composing  stick  in  England 
and  America  is  about  two  inches,  but  on  the  Continent 
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it  is  much  less  than  that.  Composing  sticks  are  made 
in  metal  to  certain  lengths  in  inches,  from  aboat  four 
inches  to  twelve;  above  that  they  are  usually  made  of 
mah(}gany. 

Composing  sticks  are  usually  called  ''  sticks  *'  in  the 
printing  office.  In  London  and  some  of  the  large  towns 
each  compositor  is  required  to  provide  himself  with  one  or 
more  of  them  for  his  own  use. 

To  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  types  in  a  line,  as. 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  a  thin  flat  piece  of  brass  or  steel 
is  used,  called  the  setting  ride  ('*  setting  "  being  a  synonym, 
for  composing).    It  is  shaped  thus : — 


15  ems. 


Its  height  is  the  same  as  that  of  type,  but  its  length 
varies  according  to  the  length  of  the  line  to  be  set  against 
it.  The  small  projection,  or  neb,  marked  a,  is  called  the 
ear,  and  by  it  the  rule  is  lifted  out  of  the  stick.  The  part 
marked  b  is  curved  to  allow  of  the  rule  being  withdrawn 
when  raised  up  by  a. 

After  the  type  has  been  composed  in  the  stick,  it  is 
transferred  to  galleys, 

Cralleys  are  thin  trays,  which  on  two  or  three  sides  are 
fitted  with  a  flange  to  support  the  lines  of  type.  They 
are  of  the  form  shown  in  the  annexed  engravings. 


Above  is  a  sketch  of  an  ordinary  **  slip  "  galley,  which 


is  nsed  principally  in  book  wra-k.    Blip  galleys  are  nsnally 
made  in  four  different  dzes ; — 

21  inchra  long  by  6  incheB  broad. 


The  height  of  the  flange  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
composiag  slick. 

The  annexed  is  a  jo6  gaUey,  need  chiefly  for  jobbing  work. 


This  galley  is  made  ii 
by  the  following  names  :- 


Tarione  sizes,  which  are  known 


Bemy  Octavo 
Demy  Quarto 
Foolscap  Quarto 
Koyal      ... 
Demy  Folio 
Crown  Folio 
Royal  Folio 
Foolscap  Broadside 
Crown  Broadside 


8Jby    5\ 


Xi 


The  job  galley  and  the  preceding  one  are  sometimes 
made  altogether  of  mahogany,  bnt  for  certain  parpoBos 
the  bottom  is  made  of  zinc  or  braes,  and  is  abont  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  flange,  or  rim,  is 
made  of  mahogany,  and  for  greater  strength  the  head  and 
side  parts  are  joined  together  at  the  upper  comer  by  a 
triangntar  plate,  well  screwed  in. 

The  following  shows  a  newspaper  slip  galley,  which  difTers 
from  a  common  slip  galley,  baying  a  flange  s 
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it  on  three  sides.  The  object  of  this  is  to  enable  a  forme 
to  be  "  locked  up  "  in  it,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained. 
The  flange  is  sometimes  continued  round  the  fourth  side. 


Newspaper  slip  galleys  are  made  with 
brass  bottoms  and  wooden  flanges,  or  are 
brass.  Those  which  have  wooden  sides 
lined  at  the  head  and  on  one  or  two  sides 
zinc  or  brass.  They  should  have  metal 
and  be  manufactured  in  the  best  manner, 
are  generally  made  to  the  following  sizes  :- 

23  by  4i  25  by 

25  „  4i  27 

23  „  5l  80 
25  „  5 


»> 


9» 


either  zinc  or 
entirely  cast  in 
are  sometimes 
with  strips  of 
comer  plates, 
These  galleys 


4:r 


4-' 


>> 


In  the  best  kinds  the  sides  are  strongly  riveted  to  the 
bottoms. 

An  improved  galley  is  in  use  in  America  which  is  very 
much  stronger  tiian  most  of  those  used  in  this  country. 
A  tongue  of  metal  is  soldered  to  the  brass  lining,  and  this 
tongue  is  let  into  the  wooden  side,  which  is  slotted,  thus 
fastening  at  one  and  the  same  time,  by  means  of  the 
screws  in  the  bottom  of  the  galley,  the  lining,  side,  and 
brass  bottom,  making  a  galley  which,  inside,  presents  a 
perfectly  smooth  side  surface.  By  this  means  the  heads  of 
the  screws  in  the  side  lining,  which  in  our  style  of  galleys 
sometimes  project  and  make  pie,  are  avoided.  There  is 
also  a  strip  of  brass  across  the  head  of  the  galley  which 
prevents  the  head  and  side  from  warping  or  becoming  loose. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  to  a  newspaper  slip  galley  to 
perforate  the  sides,  near  to  the  bottom,  with  a  few  holes. 
As  type  is  often  wetted  on  these  galleys,  the  water  cannot 
readily  escape,  and  causes  considerable  inconvenience  ; 
whereas,  if  this  plan  were  generally  adopted,  it  could  be 
got  rid  of  immediately. 
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The  ne^papei  galleys  generally  used  are  maoh  too 
long  and  cambersome.  For  all  practical  purposes  a  galley 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  is  snfficient.  The  top 
comcTB  ought  to  be  rounded  off. 

In  fonuer  timee,  what  were  called  slice  galleys  were 
lai^y  nsed.  These  had  a  thin  false  bottom  on  which  the 
type  rested.  The  galley  being  placed  on  an  impoeing 
stone  {see  post),  the  body  of  it  was  drawn  away,  by  seizing 
a  projecting  part  of  the  head,  leaving  the  type  matter  on  the 
thin  false  bottom,  from  which  it  conld  be  readily  ahiflied  off 
on4o  the  stone.     These  galleys  are  seldom  used  now. 

Galleys  containing  type  are  stored  away  in  reserve  in 
galUt/  racks,  constructed  as  in  the  following  figure: — 


A  rack  of  this  kind  will  contain  about  fotirteen  galleys  on 
each  side.  For  newspaper  work,  where  the  galleys  are 
aH  of  the  same  eize,  ledges  are  often  substituted  for  shelves 
in  the  galley  rack,  as  in  the  drawing  which  follows. 

Galley  racks  are  sometimes  fitted  up  under  composing 
fi:ames,  instead  of  racks  for  cases,  or  nnder  the  imposing 
surface. 

A  very  economical  arrangement  for  galleys  is  to  make 
an  internal  rack  in  the  back  of  the  fi'ame.  A  rack  the  fall 
height  of  the  back  of  the  frame  is  very  conveniently  placed 
between  two  frames,  when  they  are  placed  back  to  back. 
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For  most  pnrposes  the  ledges  in  a  galley  rack  should  be 
so  disposed  tiiat  the  galleys,  when  placed  on  them,  should 
not  lie  in  an  exactly  horizontal  position,  but  be  slightly 
inclined  at  one  side.  This  causes  the  type  to  rest  against 
the  side  that  is  most  depressed,  and  renders  any  farther 
protection  at  the  other  side  unnecessary. 

Composed  type  matter  is  sometimes  kept  on  boards,  and 
hoard  racks  are  made  to  contain  them.  These  are  similar 
to  the  galley  racks,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ledges  on  which 
the  boards  are  held,  but  are  much  broader. 

The  letter  hoards  are  simply  pieces  of  planks,  truly 
planed,  and  clumped  together  with  what  joiners  call 
"rails."  They  are  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  are 
made  to  various  sizes,  such  as  double  royal  (42  by  27  in.), 
double  demy  (39  by  27),  double  crown  (82  by  24),  royal 
(80  by  24),  demy  (26  by  21),  and  crown  (18  by  18). 
They  are  usually  sold  in  pairs. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Leads — Lead  Trays  and  SAcks — Brass  Space  Lines — Clumps — 
Stereo  Clumps — ^Beglet — ^Wood  Furniture — Metal  Furniture — 
French  and  Improyed  French  Furniture — Quotations — Curvili- 
near Furniture. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  wider  space  between 
lines  of  types  than  is  afforded  by  the  shoulder,  thin  pieces 
of  metal,  cast  for  the  purpose,  are  placed  between  the 
lines.  These  are  called  leads,  because  lead  usually  forma 
their  principal  ingredient. 

Leads  are  in  height  equal  to  quads,  or  nearly  so.  In 
thickness  they  vary  considerably,  but  are  always  cast  so 
as  to  form  aliquot  parts  of  pica  body.  Four,  six,  eight, 
ten,  or  twelve  of  them  are  respectively  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  pica  em  quadrat,  and  they  receive  their  names 
accordingly;  thus  we  have  four-to-pica  leads,  six-to-pica 
leads,  and  so  on. 

In  length,  leads  must,  of  course,  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
lines  they  are  intended  to  space  out.     As  iJie  pica  em  is 
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the  unit  of  these  lines,  leads  are  out  to  a  certain  number  of 
pica  ems.  This,  again,  distinguishes  different  sizes ;  thus  we 
have  "  20-em  6-to-pica  leads,"  "  10-em  4-to-pica  leads,"  &c. 

For  certain  stereotyping  processes,  leads  higher  than 
the  ordinary  quadrats  are  cast,  and  generally  run  to  the 
same  height  as  the  stereo  spaces  and  quads  already 
referred  to  ;  but  they  need  not  be  further  mentioned  until 
stereotyping  itself  comes  under  notice. 

Leads  are  now  supplied  by  the  founders  ready  cut  up 
to  certain  lengths,  with  great  accuracy;  but  formerly 
printers  were  required  to  cut  them  up  themselves,  and  as 
they  used  only  a  rough  kind  of  shears  for  the  purp©se, 
the  leads  were  very  imperfect  in  accuracy,  and  occasioned 
frequently  great  inconvenience  from  that  cause.  Leads 
should  not  only  be  exactly  in  length,  but  of  perfect  truth 
throughout  that  length ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  not  be 
thicker  in  some  places  than  others,  and  there  should  be  no 
burr  about  them  whatever.  The  top  and  bottom  edges 
should  not  be  sharp,  but  slightly  bevelled  off,  and  there 
should  be  no  holes  in  the  leads.  These  faults,  character- 
istic of  bad  leads,  are  the  result  of  carelessness  m  casting, 
or  the  use  of  an  imperfect  mould. 

Leads  are  stored  in  the  printing  offices  either  in 
drawers,  or  lead  galleys,  in  trays,  or  pigeon-holes.  In  any 
ease  a  separate  compartment  must  be  appropriated  for  each 
size  and  description.  Drawers  are  used  when  a  very  large 
quantity  of  each  kind  is  required.  Lead  galleys  are  large 
sloping  trays  with  bars  running  across  them  at  certain 
distances  to  separate  the  sizes.  Lead  cases,  or  trays,  are 
similar  in  dimensions  to  the  ordinary  letter  cases,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  stored  away  in  case  racks.  They  are 
divided  into  sections  by  bars  like  lead  galleys.* 

The  following  table  shows  with  sufficient  accuracy  the 
number  of  leads  that  go  to  the  pound.  Thus,  if  the  leads 
are  nine  ems  in  length,  a  pound  will  contain  64  four-to- 

*  Oases  may  be  had  of  the  printers*  joiners  which  contain  only  two 
divisions  ;  they  are  called  sanspareil  cases,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  large 
letters,  engraved  blocks,  &o.  The  printer  can  divide  them  as  he  requires, 
with  the  strips  of  woed  which  are  sold  for  the  purpose,  or  with  the  ordinary 
reglet. 
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pica,  96  8ix-to-pica,  or  128  eight-to-pica.  If  the  number 
of  lines  to  be  leaded  out  is  £iown,  the  weight  of  leads 
required  may  be  immediately  estimated : — 


lAgth 
of  the 
lead. 

in7HBBB  TO  THE  LB. 

Lngth 
of  the 
Lead. 

26 

JKUVSER  TO  THK  LB. 

If 

4  to  pica. 

If 

6  to  pica. 

If 

8  to  pica. 

If 

4  to  pica. 

If 

6  to  pica. 

If 

8  to  pica. 

4 

144 

216 

288 

22 

88 

44 

5 

112 

168 

224 

27 

21 

81 

42. 

6 

96 

144 

192 

28 

20 

80 

40 

7 

82 

128 

164 

29 

20 

80 

40 

8 

72 

108 

144 

30 

19 

29 

88 

9 

64 

96 

128 

31 

19 

28 

88 

10 

66 

84 

112 

32 

18 

27 

86 

11 

52 

78 

104 

33 

17 

26 

84 

12 

48 

72 

96 

34 

17 

25 

84 

13 

44 

66 

88 

35 

16 

24 

82 

14 

41 

61 

82 

36 

16 

24 

82 

15 

88 

57 

76 

37 

15 

28 

80 

16 

86 

54 

72 

38 

15 

22 

80 

17 

84 

51 

68 

39 

15 

22 

80 

18 

82 

48 

64 

40 

14 

21 

28 

19 

80 

45 

60 

41 

14 

21 

28 

20 

28 

42 

56 

42 

14 

21 

28 

21 

27 

40 

54 

43 

18 

20 

26 

22 

26 

89 

52 

44 

18 

19 

26 

23 

25 

87 

50 

45 

13 

19 

26 

24 

24 

86 

48 

46 

12 

18 

24 

25 

23 

84 

46 

47 

12 

18 

24 

In  this  table  fractional  parts  of  leads  are  not  given» 
as  they  are  not  practically  required. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  weight  of  leads 
required  for  a  thousand  ems  of  the  varions  bodies  of 
type.  The  figures,  although  they  may  not  always  be 
mathematically  correct,  will  greatiy  help  the  printer  in 
his  calculations : — 


QUANTITY  OF  SOLID  MATTEB. 


1000  ems  Pearl   .... 
1000    „    Nonpareil 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 


Minion 

Brevier    

Bourgeois    

Long  Primer   ... 

Small  Pica 

Pica 


OITKCES  OF  LEAD  BBQVIBED. 


8  to  ploa. 


6 

6i 
8 

9 

11 

12i 


6  to  pica. 


18 
18^ 

i4 

19 


4  to  pica. 


10 
13 
16 

m 

18J 

22 
25 


Example  : — Matter  has  to  be  set  which  it  is  estimated 
will  make  20,000  ems  small  pica  solid.  Bequlred  the 
weight  of  six-to-pica  leads  necessary  to  lead  this  matter. 
By  the  table  we  find  that  1000  ems  of  solid  small  pica 
require  16^  ounces  of  such  leads;  so  16J  x  20  =  880  oz., 
or  20  lbs.  10  oz. 

Eoughly  speaking,  a  pound  of  leads  covers  four  square 
inches  ;  hence,  when  the  space  required  to  be  filled  is 
known,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  number  of  square 
inches  by  4,  and  the  result  will  give  the  required  weight 
in  pounds. 

When  leads  are  wanted  of  a  measure  to  which  none 
have  been  cut,  it  is  necessary  to  piece  them ;  that  is,  to 
use  two  or  more  to  make  up  the  required  length.  Thus, 
to  make  up  leads  for  a  measure  of  89  ems,  two  15-em 
leads  and  one  9-em  lead  would  be  used.  The  following 
table  shows  the  combinations  that  can  be  formed  by  leads 
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of  seven  lengths  only,  not  more  than  three  pieces  being 
required  at  one  time ;  indeed,  only  two  pieces  are  nsed  in 
fifteen  of  the  thirty-eight  examples  given : — 


Length  in  Ems  of  the  Pieces 
4    7    9    10    13    15 


4,  4       =    8 

7,  4       =  11 

4,  4,    4 =  12 

10,  4       =  14 

9,  7       =  16 

13,  4       =  17 

4,  10,    4 =  18 

15,  4       =  19 

7,  10.    4 =  21 

15,  7       =  22 

15,  4,    4 =  23 

20,  4       =  24 

9,  9,    7 =25 


7,    9,  10 =26 

20,    7       =27 

16,  13       =28 

20,    9       =29 

20,  10       =30 

20,    7,    4 =31 

15,  13,    4 =32 

20,  13       =  33 

15,  15,    4 =34 

20,  16       =35 

20,    9,    7 =  36 

16,  15,    7 =  37 

20,    9,    9 =  38 


Employed  : — 

20. 

16,  16,    9 =39 

16,  10,  15 =40 

16,  13,  13 =41 

20,  15,    7 =42 

16,  15.  13 =43 

20,  20,    4 =44 

20,  16,  10 =45 

20,  13,  13 =46 

20,  20,    7 =47 

20,  16,  13 =48 

20,  20,    9 =49 

20,  16,  15 =  50 


The  printer  has  also  at  his  command  the  seven  single 
pieces  used,  viz. :  4,  7,  9,  10,  18,  16,  and  20  ems.  By 
using  four,  five,  or  six  pieces  together,  the  above  combina- 
tions may  be  extended  consecutively  to  one  hundred  ems. 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  use 
of  two  leads  of  the  same  length  for  piecing.  Unless  an 
occasional  full  length  is  used,  or  quadrats  happen  to  cross 
the  joining,  the  pieced  leads  "  spring  "  in  the  middle,  and 
are  apt  to  cause  that  irregularity  called  a  **  squabble  " 

Instead  of  **  leads,"  what  are  called  **  space  lines " 
are  now  commonly  used.  In  dimensions  they  are  the  same 
as  leads,  their  composition  only  being  difierent.  Brass  is 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose,  and  space  lines  of  this  metal 
are  ** truer"  than  leads,  and  not  so  liable  to  bend  or 
break.  Hence  they  are  especially  adapted  for  newspaper 
work.  At  the  Times  office,  when  leads  were  used,  about 
two  hundredweight  were  required  annually  to  replace  those 
destroyed  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear.    The  brass  space 
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lines  were  introduced  in  1866,  and  were  in  use,  without 
being  damaged,  in  1870,  a  fact  which  proves  their  great 
durability.  In  stereotyping  they  do  not  shrink  with  the 
heat  as  leads  do,  nor  lessen  in  width  through  contact  with 
the  thin  letters.  This  shrinking  is  so  serious,  that  in 
some  offices  leads  formerly  required  to  be  renewed  every 
four  months.  As  brass  space  lines  do  not  bend,  they 
never  cause  **  springing  "  in  locking  up.  In  regard  to 
price  per  pound,  they  are  very  much  more  expensive  than 
common  leads — the  six-to-pica  of  the  latter  costing  8d. 
per  pound,  while  the  former  cost  2s.  per  pound.  The 
brass  lines,  however,  are  one-fifth  lighter  in  weight  than 
leads,  consequently  to  every  80  leads  of  a  given  thickness 
there  would  be  100  brass  space  lines.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  great  durability  of  brass,  renders  the  use  of  them 
very  economical,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  important  modem  improvements  in  the  materiel  of 
printing. 

Clumps,*  the  use  of  which  will  be  described  when  we 
arrive  at  the  processes  of  Composition,  are  pieces  of  metal 
of  the  same  height  as  leads,  and  made  to  the  same 
lengths.  They  are,  however,  much  thicker  than  leads, 
being  cast  to  the  bodies  of  type  ;  thus  there  are  clumps  of 
the  thickness  of  nonpareil,  brevier,  long  primer,  pica,  &c. 

Stereotype  clumps  are  cast  for  the  purpose  of  surround- 
ing pages  of  type.     They  will  be  described  hereafter. 

Clumps  are  sometimes  made  with  letters  or  words  on 
their  upper  surface  to  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  type 
matter  to  which  they  are  applied,  or  the  name  of  the  com- 
positor by  whom  it  has  been  set  up.     (See  Composition.) 

Clumps  are  also  made  of  brass,  like  space  lines,  and 
these  are  very  much  more  safe  and  economical  in  use  than 
the  common  ones. 

When  the  lines  to  be  spaced  out  are  very  long,  such  as 
those  of  ]^acards,  leads  could  not  be  conveniently  used, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  description  of  space  lines  called 
Beglet  is  made. 

Clumps  are  called  slugs  in  America. 
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Beglet  is  always  made  of  wood,  and  ought  to  be  of  the 
same  height  as  leads.  It  is  jnade  in  lengths,  consisting  of 
three  feet,  and  sold  in  dozens ;  that  is,  dozens  of  yard 
lengths.  Its  thickness  is  that  of  the  regular  bodies  of 
type;  thus  there  are  pearl,  nonpareil,  brevier,  long 
primer,  pica,  english,  great  primer,  double  pica,  two-line 
pica,  two-line  enghsh,  and  two-line  great  primer  reglet. 

An  inferior  kind  of  reglet  is  sometimes  sold,  which ^ 
besides  being  of  unsuitable  wood  and  imperfect  finish,  ia 
less  than  the  proper  height,  thus  causing  the  matter  to  get 
off  its  feet.  The  use  of  this  sort  of  sti:^  is  very  wasteful^ 
both  in  regard  to  time  and  material. 

Beglet  is  generally  cut  up  to  the  size  required  by  the 
printer  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a  saw.  It  is  much  more 
economical  and  convenient,  however,  to  get  it  cut  up  to 
em  measures  by  the  printer's  joiner — a  practice  which  ia 
now  becoming  quite  usual. 

Lengths  of  wood  similar  in  every  respect  to  reglet, 
except  in  their  thickness,  which  is  greater,  are  called /ur- 
niture,  or  wood  furniture,  in  contradistinction  to  metal  fur- 
niture. Furniture  is  used  for  purposes  quite  apart  from 
the  spacing  out  of  lines,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter ;  but  as  it 
is  so  analogous  to  reglet,  the  present  seems  to  be  the  best 
opportunity  for  noticing  it. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  this  prepared  wood  or 
reglet,  if  of  a  thickness  greater  than  two-line  great 
primer,  is  furniture.  It  is  sold  in  lengths  of  three  feet, 
and  each  piece  is  of  the  same  height  as  reglet. 

The  different  kinds  of  wood  furniture  are — 


Double  broad        equal  to  8  pica  ems  in  thickness. 
Broad  and  narrow    „        7       „  ,» 

Double  narrow  ,,         6       ,,  „ 

Broad  „         4      „ 

Narrow  „        3       „  ,, 


PUBNITCRB. 
DOUBLE  NABBOW.        BROAD.      NABBOW. 


rftietiMSMS  of  Wooden  FurmtnTe, 

Wooden  fmiiitiire,  like  reglet,  is  preferably  cut  up  to 
sizes  by  the  printer's  joiner. 

Metal  furniture,  properly  called  French  furniture,  is. 
used  for  the  eame  porpoeeB  as  wooden  furniture,  to  which 
it  is  greatly  superioi.  It  is  differently  formed,  however, 
and  made  to  different  sizes. 


Metal  toniture  has  a  deep  groove  or  angnlar  fnirow  on 
its  top  and  bottom  Bur&cea.  Its  heigVis  that  of  an 
ordin^y  lead.     At  intervals  the  furniture^  completely 


perforated  with  round  or  oval  holes,  which  serve  to  pre- 
vent water  accumulating,  and  conduce  to  lightness.  The 
French  have  introduced  a  much  improved  form,  which  ia 
now  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  An  illostration  of 
this  fnmiture  is  appended. 


This  form,  while  it  is  much  more  elegant,  is  very  much 
lighter  than  the  old  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
strong.  Although  slightly  more  expensive  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  more  economical  in  the  end,  and  much 
more  convecient  generally. 

The  breadth  of  metal  fomiture  is  different  to  that  of 
wooden  furniture,  and  it  is  reckoned  in  pica  ems.     Th& 
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improved  furniture  has  the  breadth  and  thickness  plainly 
stamped  upon  it,  as  seen  in  the  illustration.  This  saves 
much  time  in  avoiding  the  necessity  of  measuring  any 
«izes  as  to  which  the  compositor  may  be  in  doubt. 

Metal  furniture  is  now  always  supplied  to  certain 
lengths,  which  are  regular  multiples  of  the  pica  em,  and  it 
does  not  require  to  be  cut  up  in  the  printing  office,  a 
reform  that  has  only  taken  place  within  the  last  forty  years. 

The  maximum  width  of  metal  furniture  is  ten  pica  ems. 
The  lengths  run  to  fifty  ems. 

Quotations  are  large  hollow  quadrats,  and  used  some- 
times in  the  place  of  metal  furniture. 

They  appear  to  have  been  at  first  used  to  justify  side- 
notes  or  quotat^s  in  book  work,  and  were  called  "  quota- 
tion quadratS|!wThis  use  has  long  since  passed  away,  and 
they  are  no\s^imply  hollow  quadrats,  used  for  filling  up 
•considerable  spaces  at  the  beginning  and  ends  of  chapters 
in  book  work,  and  also  in  job  work.  Formerly  they  were 
•cast  to  two  sizes,  broad  (4  em)  and  narrow  (8  em),  but 
they  are  now  made  to  the  following  sizes  : — 

Great  primer,  2  em,  3  em,  4  em. 

Double  pica  or  two-line  small  pica,  1^  em,  2  em,  3  em. 

Two-line  pica,  IJ  em,  2  em,  2J  em,  B  em. 

Two-line  english,  1  em,  1^  em,  2  em. 

Two-line  great  primer,  1  em,  4  ems  pica,  1^  em,  2  em. 

Four-line  pica,  4x2,  4x3,  4x4,  4x5,  4x6  em. 

To  enable  the  compositor  to  make  curved  lines,  cur- 
vilinear quadrats  are  employed,  which  are  of  the  same 
height  as  ordinary  furniture.  The  Inner  furniture  has  a 
convex  surface  to  make  a  circle,  and  the  outer  a  concave 
surface.  The  type  is  placed  between,  and  the  angles  out- 
side may  be  filled  with  iyi^e  or  the  ordinary  rectangular 
quadrats.  The  use  of  this  furniture  will  be  described  here- 
after, under  the  heading  of  Composition  of  Curved  Lines. 

Curved  lines  are  ifrequently  made  by  other  appliances, 
as  will  be  seen  when  we  are  treating  of  Composition. 
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^       CHAPTEE  Vm. 

Imposing  Susfaces — Side  and  Footsticks — Quoins — Chases  :  NewB^ 
Book,  and  Folding — Slip  Chases — Locking-up  Apparatus — 
Back — Chases — Machine  Locking-up  Chases — Mallets — Shoot- 
ing Sticks — Forme  Carriages. 

The  imposing  surface  is  a  metal -plate  secnred  on  the  top 
of  a  strong  wooden  frame.  Its  face  should  be  perfectly 
smooth,  otherwise  it  will  wear  away  the  types  which  are 
moved  over  it. 

Formerly,  imposing  surfaces  were  made  of  stone,  chiefly 
slate,  owing  to  its  smoothness  and  capability  to  take  a 
good  polish,  and  the  word  "  stone  "  is  even  now  applied 
to  the  surface  generally,  although  it  no  longer  describes  it& 
material.  Thus,  to  lay  matter  **on  the  stone"  is  to 
place  it  on  the  imposing  surface.* 

The  metal  of  which  the  imposing  surface  is  made  is 
usually  iron,  but  steel  is  preferable,  as  it  does  not  rust  so 
soon,  and  has,  when  planed  and  polished,  a  smoother  surface.. 
The  cost,  however,  is  much  more  than  that  of  iron. 

Whatever  be  the  material  adopted,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  surface  be  absolutely  level,  and  in  setting  it  up  the 
spirit-level  may  be  employed. 

The  thickness  of  the  plate  varies  according  to  its  super- 
ficies, &om  half-an-inch  in  the  case  of  steel  to  an  inch  in 
that  of  iron.  An  inch  and  a  half  is  the  usual  thickness  of 
a  slate.  So  that  if  the  plate  is  strong  enough,  its  thickness 
is  not  material. 

Around  the  edges  a  slight  indentation,  about  an  inch  in 
breadth  and  a  pearl  in  depth,  is  sometimes  made,  to  rest 
the  end  of  the  galley  on  when  type  is  being  transferred 
from  the  ** stone"  to  the  latter.  This  plan  is  chiefly 
adopted  in  offices  where  one  description  of  galleys  only  is 
employed ;  where  a  variety  of  galleys  of  difierent  thick- 
nesses is  used,  the  indentation  is  not  advantageous.  The 
extra  quantity  of  metal  which  it  requires  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

*  The  meaning  of  **  imposing  "  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
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The  imposing  anrfeoe  is  monnted  on  a  frame,  usually 
three  feet  la  height,  although  this  varies  in  different  offices, 
some  printers  preferring  &  higher  stone  than  others.  A 
low  Btone  ia  more  convenient  when  formes  have  to  be 
lifted  on  to  it ;  bnt  in  correcting  formee  it  involves  mach 
stooping  on  the  port  of  the  workman,  and  the  type  on  it  is 
not  so  near  his  eyes. 

The  superficial  area  of  the  imposing  surface  varies, 
According  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  done  on  it  and  the 
available  space  in  the  printing  ofBce.  The  usual  sizes 
made  are : — 

2  feet  6  inches  long  by  2  feet  broad 

"  „  2  in.  broad 


Royal 

Dbl.  Crown 

Dbl.  Demy  8 

Dbl.  Boyal  4 
NewsDbl.Byl.  4 

Treble  Royal  6 

Four  Royal  8 


.,  7 
,,  7 
.,  7 


The  frame  should  be  of  good  yellow  deal,  and  sub- 
stantially put  together  vrith  stoong  screws  and  nuts. 

The  space  underneath  the  surface  may  be  utilized  in 
-various  ways.     As  shown  in  the  illuBtration,  there  may  be 


drawers  fitted  up  to  conttun  quoins,  furniture,  mallet,  &c. ; 
or  a  galley  or  forme  rack  may  be  fitted  up  in  it.  If  drawers 
are  adopted,  they  shonld  be  on  good  oak  nmners,  and  be  so 
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arranged  as  to  be  drawn  out  both  in  front  and  at  the  rear 
of  the  frame,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  having  to  walk  to 
the  opposite  side  to  open  them.  For  this  object  stout 
iron  handles  are  fixed  both  to  the  front  and  back  of  the 
drawers. 

Forme  racks  underneath  imposing  surfaces  are  objec- 
tionable, as  the  "  locking-up"  and  "planing"  of  formes 
cause  much  vibration,  and  tend  to  loosen  the  type  in  the 
chases. 

Side  and  FootsticJcs  are  pieces  of  furniture  of  a  wedge 
shape.  The  mode  of  using  them  will  be  described  here- 
after. 

Formerly  they  were  always  made  of  wood — ^hence  called 
"  sticks ;"  but  now  they  are  very  frequently  made  of  iron. 

Wooden  side  and  footsticks  are  supplied  by  the  printers' 
joiners  in  "  lengths  "  of  86  inches,  or  cut  up  to  certain 
§izes,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  job  in  which  they 
will  be  used.  Iron  side  and  footsticks  are  made  generally 
of  wrought  iron,  and  to  specified  sizes.  Cast  iron  is  used 
when  the  name  of  the  firm  to  which  they  belong  is 
stamped  in  them. 

The  thickness  or  height  of  footsticks  and  sidesticks 
should  be  that  of  the  ordinary  furniture. 

A  small  saw-block  and  saw  are  required  in  every  printing 
office,  for  cutting  up  furniture,  reglet,  &c.  In  some 
offices  a  small  circular  saw  is  used,  which  does  its  work 
quicker  and  better  than  the  ordinary  hand-saw.  It 
should  be  fitted  up  with  a  treadle  to  actuate  the  saw,  and 
the  top  should  be  contrived  so  as  to  allow  of  wood  being 
out  at  various  angles.  If  a  common  saw  is  used,  it  should 
have  a  strong  brass  or  steel  back. 

For  securing  the  matter,  or  "  locking  it  up,"  quoins  are 
used.  They  consist  of  small,  wedge-shaped  pieces  of 
wood,  and  when  applied  to  the  sidesticks  make  two 
parallel  outer  surfaces. 

Chases  are  iron  frames  which  enclose  pages  or  formes  of 
type.  The  principle  on  which  they  are  made  will  be  seen 
from  the  diagrams  on  pages  64,  &c« 
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Chases  are,  in  height,  somewhat  lower  than  famiture. 
They  are  made  of  either  wrought  or  cast  iron.     The  former, 
from  its  superior  strength,  is  preferable  to  the  latter,  but* 
cast  iron  may  be  employed  for  smaller  sizes,  and  when  the 
chase  is  in  one  piece  and  has  no  movable  parts. 

Chases  are  of  three  kinds — **  book,"  **  news,"  and 
«*  jobbing." 

Jobbing  chases  are  merely  rectangular  iron  frames. 
Broadside  chases  are  those  which  are  tiie  full  sizes  (with- 
out cross  bars)  of  the  several  sheets,  such  as  demy,  iroyal, 
'double  crown,  &c.  Job  chases  are  the  folio,  quarto,  and 
octavo,  &c.,  of  either  of  these  sizes.  Heading  chases, 
very  long  and  narrow,  are  adapted  for  type  used  in  printing: 
the  headings  of  account  books,  &c. 

Long  narrow  chases,  called  slip  chases,  are  also  used 
for  such  jobs  as  play-bills.  They  are  usually  made  to  the: 
foUowing  sizes  :— 

Demy  Long  Folio  24    by  8 

Double  Crown  ditto 81^  by  9 

Double  Demy    ditto 36    by  10^ 

Book  Chases,  which  are  sold  in  pairs,  are  made  with 
cross  bars,  as  shown  in.  the  diagram  below.    If  the  crosa 


is  fixed,  they  are  generally  cast,  but  if  movable  they  are 
wrought.    Movable  crosses  consist  of  two  bars,  having 


projections  which  fit  into  slots  in  the  chase,  as  shown  in 
the  diagi&m.  These  are  fised  iu  one  or  other  of  the  pairs 
of  slots,  according  to  the  uatnro  of  the  forme  to  be 
imposed.  As  they  appear  in  the  illnetration  thoy  are  set 
for  4to.  or  8vo.  If  the  short  bar  is  shifted  the  chase  is 
used  for  12mo. ;  if  the  long  bar,  for  18iao. 

The  most  nsnal  sizes  of  bookwork  chases  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Doable  royal  octavo 38  by  26  inches  inside 

Double  demy    ..; 36  by  24 

Double  crown  82  by  21^     „ 

Double  foolscap    29  by  19       „ 

Super  royal  28  by  21       „ 

Royal    26  by  20J     „ 

Demy    24  by  19       „ 

Crown  21  by  17       „ 

■    Foolscap  19  by  15       „ 

News  chafes  are  made  to  suit  the  size  of  the  journal  for 
which  they  are  required.     They  are  made  in  sets  of  two 


OF  foni,  and  Hie  of  the  shape  shown  ia  the  diagrama.  It 
will  be  seen  tliat  the  sides  are  of  two  thicknesses,  being 
stronger  and  thicker  on  the  oatside  edge  than  on  the 
inside.  When  the  inside  edges  are  bronght  together  their 
combined  thickness  is  only  equal  to  that  of  the  outside 
edges.  This  thickness,  which  forms  the  margin  in  news- 
papers, may,  however,  vary  according  to  oirootnstances. 

Chases  of  this  kind  are  called  folding  chases.  They  nre 
sold  according  to  w^ght,  and  shooJd  always  be  of  wrought 
iron. 

To  obviate  the  use  of  movable  quoins  and  side  and 
footstioks,  a  number  of  locking-up  apparatus  have  been 
invented  from  time  to  time.  None  of  these,  however,  bids 
fair  to  supersede  tlio  old  system,  for  a  good  quoin  and 
fomiture  well  adjusted  and  property  tightened  is,  after  all, 
the  secnrest  fastening  for  a  forme.  Some  of  these  inven- 
tions consist  of  little  wheels  running  on  notches  in  Ulo 
sidestiok.  They  are  worked  with  a  key,  and  the  more 
they  are  revolved  the  more  do  they  tighten  or  loosen  the 
forme,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  key  is  inserted  in 
the  orifice,  and  the  locking-up  may  be  done  by  simply 
turning  it  with  the  hanft. 


Newspaper  folding  chases  are,  however,  also  fitted  i 
'with  screws  and  nats,  projecting  from  the  side  thna  : — 


It  is  only  neceBsary  to  turn  these  nnte  to  Ugbten  the  forme, 


Back  chases  for  fixing  small  formes  on  presses  are  made 
the  size  of  a  press  table,  and  obviate  the  use  of  famiture. 
In  these  the  sides  are  racked  to  admit  of  two  bars,  which 


can  be  placed  at  any  required  distance  apart.  One  bar  is 
wedge-shaped,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  sidestick,  and  to 
be  used  with  quoins. 
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The  qnoins  are  tightened  by  being  driveii  in  the  neces- 
Baiy  direction  by  the  use  of  the  mallet  and  shooting-Btick. 

Tbe  mallet  ia  an  ordlniuy  vooden  hanuner,  somewhat 
aimilar  to  that  used  by  carpenteis. 


The  ihooting-ttkk,  at  shooter,  transmits  the  presBore 
from  the  mallet  to  the  quoin,  which  could  not  conveniently 
be  Btrack  by  the  mallet.  .-_- 

To  convey  formes  to  the  press  room,  or  from  one  part 
of  the  composing  room  to  another,  forme  carriages  'are 


made,  as  shown  above.  These  are  also  called  trolim. 
The  wheel  should  have  a  rim  of  vuleaniaed  india-rubber, 
which  enables  tbe  carriage  to  travel  about  noiselessly, 
avoids  sudden  shakes  from  any  inequalities  in  the  floors, 
and  permits  of  the  whole  being  twisted  round  with-great 
ease. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

The  Composing  Boom — Arrangement  of  Windows — Artificial 
niomination — The  Compositor's  Candlestick — Mineral  Oil 
Lamps — Ghfl  Fittings — Heating — Ventilati  on — Communication 
with  the  Press  Eoom — Disposition  of  the  Printing  Materials — 
General  View  of  the  Operations  of  the  Composing  Boom. 

We  have  now  described  the  types  and  the  various 
appUances  for  composing  them-from  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  kept  before  being  set  up  to  form  words  and  sen- 
tences, to  the  chases  in  which  the  formes  are  locked  up 
preparatory  to  being  printed  at  the  press.  Before  showing 
how  these  various  appliances  are  actually  used,  or,  in  other 
words,  before  passing  to  the  subject  of  Composition,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  point  out  how  the  different  materials 
referred  to  are  best  disposed  in  the  office,  and  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  com- 
posing room  itself. 

The  composing  room  should  always  be  a  separate  branch 
or  department  of  the  printing  office.  Even  in  the  smallest 
office  a  portion  of  the  available  space  should  be  partitioned 
off  and  reserved  exclusively  for  setting  up  the  types.  This 
may  not  always,  at  first  sight,  appear  an  economical  direc- 
tion, but  experience  of  a  large  number  of  offices,  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions,  has  convinced  us  that  it  is  the  best, 
and  in  every  way  the  most  advantageous  arrangement,  to 
isolate  the  composition  entirely  from  the  press  and  other 
work.  A  compositor  is  required,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  artisan,  to  rivet  his  attention  upon  the  work 
in.  hand,  and  the  moment  his  attention  is  diverted  an 
opportunity  is  made  for  an  error.  Besides  this,  composi- 
tion is,  or  ought  to  be,  pre-eminently  a  clean  operation ; 
press-work  is  necessarily  a  dirty  one.  When  the  two  are 
brought  together,  both  are  made  alike  unclean,  the  types 
are  generally  allowed  to  get  into  a  dirty  condition  and  do 
not  work  well,  the  copy  and  the  proofs  are  soiled,  owing 
to  the  pervading  dust ;  while  the  vibration,  which  is 
unavoidable    where    presses   or    machines    are  worked, 
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tends  to  make  disorder  by  throwing  down  letters  and 
lines  of  type  in  sticks,  or  on  galleys  or  imposing  sur- 
faces. Beyond  this,  the  two  classes  of  workmen — 
pressmen  and  compositors — ^are  so  distinct  that  they  do 
not  always  agree  together.  There  is  a  general  disposition 
to  have  things  belonging  to  the  composing  department 
lying  about  the  press,  and  things  belonging  to  the  press 
department  lying  about  the  cases,  with  a  constant  tendency 
to  disorder  and  untidiness.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  there  is  hardly  any  bad  habit  so  wasteful  and 
irritating  in  a  printing  office  as  untidiness  ;  the  first  law  of 
the  printing  office  must  be  "  a  place  for  everything,  and 
everything  in  its  place."  * 

If  the  printing  office  consists  of  a  building  containing 
several  storeys,  the  composing  room  should  always  be  on 
the  uppermost  floor.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious. 
The  prime  necessity  in  a  room  of  the  kind  is  abundant 
light,  and  light  is  generally  obtained  to  the  fullest  amount 
at  the  top  of  a  building.  There  will  be  also  less  vibration 
and  less  noise  when  the  room  is  removed  from  the  street, 
than  in  any  other  situation,  both  of  these  conditions  being 
conducive  to  the  comfort,  convenience,  and  expeditiousness 
of  the  compositor. 

The  natural  lighting  of  the  room  may  be  vertical,  by 
means  of  skylights  or  a  glass  roof,  or  lateral,  by  windows, 
or  both  expedients  may  be  adopted.  However  the  light- 
ing may  be  arranged,  it  should  not  be  excessive  in  quan- 
tity, but  should  be  capable  of  adjustment,  by  means  -of 
shutters,  blinds,  or  awnings.  The  idea  of  blinds  in  a 
printing  office  may  appear  to  many  as  somewhat  fanciful, 
but  it  is  in  reality  a  thoroughly  practical  and  necessary 
one.  Too  great  a  flood  of  light,  owing  to  the  unavoidable 
blaze  of  sun-heat  in  summer,  is  very  detrimental  to  sight 
and  bodily  health.  We  have  known  offices,  planned  by 
the  most  eminent  architects,  w^iose  instructions  were  to 

*  To  conduce  to  this  order,  and  facilitate  ready  access  to  any  of  the 
multifarious  tools  and  materials  used  in  a  printing  office,  it  is  advisable  to 
have  all  cupboards  and  covered  receptacles  properly  labelled  with  the  names 
of  their  contents.  Cases  in  racks  may  not  only  be  labelled,  but  a  printed 
specimen  line  of  the  type  may  be  pasted  on  the  outside  edge,  and  to  ensure 
the  cases  being  always  returned  to  the  same  place,  they  should  be  numbered, 
with  a  corresponding  number  on  the  upright  of  the  rack. 
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pay  every  attention  to  the  comfort  of  the  men,  that  were 
absolutely  oven-like  in  summer,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
means  for  moderating  the  sunlight,  and  the  men  engaged 
in  them  left  their  work  with  blanched  faces  and  faltering 
steps,  very  painful  to  witness.  All  sorts  of  expedients  are 
resorted  to  in  similar  places  to  obviate  the  inconvenience, 
principally  that  of  pasting  up  the  windows  with  white 
paper,  or  of  making  paper  curtains,  suspended  by  strings. 
The  loss  of  time  and  material  entailed  by  this  necessity 
should  suggest  to  any  employer  of  judgment  the  import- 
ance and  the  economy  of  attending  properly  to  the  lighting 
arrangements  of  his  office. 

The  best  window-frames  are  those  in  one  piece,  not 
those  that  are  double,  sliding  up  and  down,  as  in  dwelling 
houses.  Many  small  windows  in  a  printing  office  are 
better  than  a  few  large  ones,  and  the  small  window-frames 
should,  preferably,  each  have  a  few  large  panes  rather  than 
more  small  ones.     Let  the  window  be  of  this  shape : — 


a* 


At  a  and  b  are  two  projecting  pieces  which  enable  the 
whole  to  svdng  as  on  a  pivot.  They  fit  on  incisions  in  the 
wall-framing  of  the  window.  The  moment  a  window  of 
the  kind  is  opened,  it  is  opened  top  and  bottom,  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  the  polluted  air  as  well  as 
for  the  entrance  of  the  fresh  air,  and  there  is  an  avoidance 
of  the  draught  which  the  common  up-and-down  frames 
cause  when,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  only  one  of  them  is 
opened.  A  sloping  ledge  of  wood  will  prevent  the  win- 
dow being  carelessly  swung  too  far  back.  In  arranging 
the  plan  of  lighting,  pay  particular  attention  to  avoiding 
all  dark  comers  as  much  as  possible ;  they  conceal  dirt, 
wasted  material,  and  all  kinds  of  irregularities.  The  light 
should,  if  possible,  be  always  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
frame. 
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Printing  offices  require  artificial  light,  as  the  work  is  to 
a  certain  extent  done  more  or  less  in  the  absence  of  day- 
light. The  best  kind  of  illumination  at  present  available 
is  undoubtedly  gas,  but  electricity  is  now  (1883)  being 
gradually  introduced.  Sufficient  experience  has  not  yet 
been  acquired  to  enable  us  to  speak  positively  of  its 
advantages. 

Before  the  invention  of  gas  and  the  introduction  of  the 
mineral  oils  now  so  largely  used  in  our  households,  candles 
of  tallow  were  exclusively  employed.  The  candlestick 
had  a  very  heavy  base,  and  tins  was  fixed  in  the  lower- 
case c  box,  or  was  so  constructed  as  to  fit  tightly  into  one 
of  the  boxes  above  it.  "  Compositors'  candlesticks  "  of 
these  kinds  are  still  sold  by  printers'  brokers.  A  good 
tallow  candle  should  be  used  in  them — wax  candles  and 
the  best  substitutes  for  them  are  too  expensive,  while  the 
so-called  "  composites,"  although  they  do  not  require 
snuffing,  are  a  nuisance,  for  the  material  gutters  and 
splashes  among  the  letters  near  it.  Paraffin  oil  requires  a 
peculiai*  burner  and  lamp,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  difficulty  to 
adapt  the  latter  to  the  ordinary  case ;  otherwise  this  oil 
gives  a  better  light  than  candles.  The  high  glass  chimney 
necessary  to  cause  the  current  of  air  is  always  in  the  way 
of  the  hand  in  moving  to  the  upper-cases,  which  is  an 
objection.  In  American  country  offices,  where  mineral 
oils  are  chiefly  burnt,  a  convenient  lamp-holder  is  used, 
consisting  of  an  arm  and  a  circle  at  the  end  to  hold  the 
lamp.  The  arm  fits  tightly  on  the  top  rim  of  the  upper- 
case, and  the  circle  is  fitted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the 
lamp  to  be  placed  over  the  lower-case  on  either  side  of  the 
upper- case.  Something  of  the  kind,  if  introduced  into 
this  country  and  the  colonies,  would  probably  command  a 
good  sale,  especially  as  printing  offices  are  being  estab- 
lished in  places' where  gas  is  either  very  dear  or  unobtain- 
able. In  the  absence  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  old- 
fashioned  compositor's  candlestick  is,  next  to  gas,  the  best 
mode  of  lighting. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  subject  of  gas  fitting,  further 
than  by  saying  that  there  should  be  a  separate  gas  branch 
over  each  frame,  or  if  two  frames  are  placed  side  by  side, 
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as  is  usual,  one  branch,  if  pendant  and  shaped  thus  ,T, 
will  suffice  for  two.  If  the  frames  are  back  to  back,  of 
course  the  one  branch  will  light  two  sets.  There  should 
be  a  separate  burner  for  each  compositor,  disposed  in  the 
centre  of  the  case,  above  the  thick  middle  vertical  bar 
dividing  the  caps  from  the  small  caps  or  over  the  c  box, 
which  is  preferable.  The  branch  should  be  a  foot  above 
the  top  ridge  of  the  case.  The  best  burner  is  the  atmo- 
spheric or  '^  argand ;  "  it  has  a  number  of  small  holes  in  a 
circle.  A  paper  shade,  white  inside  and  green  outside, 
should  be  used  to  concentrate  the  light  on  the  copy  and  the 
case,  and  to  diminish  the  glare  on  the  compositor's  eyes. 

In  all  well-ordered  offices  it  is  a  standing  ru^e  that  no 
gas  be  lighted  with  spills  of  paper,  and  infractions  of  this 
are  visited  with  fines.  There  is  nothing  more  dangerous 
in  a  printing  office  than  to  light  gas  with  a  bit  of  screwed- 
up  paper  and  then  to  throw  it  on  the  ground,  to  be 
perhaps  only  partially  extinguished.  Wax  tapers  ought  to 
be  supplied  for  the  purpose  ;  they  are  safest  and  cheapest 
in  every  way,  and,  indeed,  it  is»  well  to  make  one  person 
responsible  for  lighting  and  extinguishing  the  whole  of  the 
gas  burners. 

The  lighting  of  the  room  being  provided  for,  its  heating 
should  be  attended  to.  Some  offices  are  warmed  by  hot 
air  or  hot  water,  others  by  open  fire-places  or  gas  stoves. 
In  some  (too  many,  alas!)  no  provision  whatever  of  the 
kind  is  made,  and  the  men  are  compelled  either  to  warm 
themselves  at  intervals  by  the  brisk  exercise  of  throwing 
the  arms  about  in  the  manner  of  cabmen,  or  to  light  the 
gas,  perhaps,  in  noonday — in  either  case  causing  a  loss  to 
ttie  employer,  which  in  a  very  short  time  amounts  to  more 
than  would  provide  a  proper  heating  apparatus.  Into  the 
comparative  merits  of  heated  air  and  water,  or  gas  and 
coals,  we  cannot  enter  here,  as  they  do  not  properly 
belong  to  the  printing  art.  We  would  remark,  however, 
that,  besides  being  the  most  cheerful,  and  perhaps  most 
healthfal,  the  open  coal  fire  is  useful  for  drying  formes, 
which  is  occasionally  necessary  in  every  office. 

Neither  can  we  enter  into  the  question  of  ventilation — 
the  next  point  to  be  considered.     Whatever  system  is 
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adopted,  it  should  be  ample ;  for  a  composing  room  usually 
containrteferal  occupants,  and  these  frequently  are  com- 
pelled to  work  many. hours  in  succession.  The  ventilation 
of  some  of  our  best  offices  is  most  imperfect,  and  the 
stench — we  can  use  no  other  word — which  is  encountered 
in  entering  them  any  morning,  after  much  night  work  has 
been  done,  is  almost  unbearable.  It  is  the  unwholesome 
conditions  under  which  printing  is  at  present  very  largely 
carried  on,  and  not  the  business  itself,  which  make  it  such 
an  unhealthy  one.  There  are  offices  which  are  familiarly 
known  in  the  trade  as  **  slaughter-houses,"  so  noxious  is 
their  influence  on  the  health  of  the  unfortunate  workers  in 
them.  If  the  committees  of  the  London  compositors*  sick 
funds  were  to  publish,  along  with  the  list  of  persons  who 
receive  sick  grants,  the  names  of  the  offices  at  which  the 
men  worked,  and  how  long  they  worked  in  them,  many 
people  would  be  astonished  at  the  recurrence  of  certain 
names  that  are  now  only  to  the  initiated  of  evil  omen. 

Besides  the  ordinary  communication  between  the  press 
room  and  the  composing  room  by  means  of  staircases, 
there  should  always,  if  possible,  be  a  lift  or  hoist,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  formes  up  and  down.  It  may  be  a 
hoist  of  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  apartment,  worked 
by  steam  power,  or  it  may  be  a  mere  orifice  in  the  floor, 
through  which,  by  a  pulley  and  rope,  a  forme  may  be  let 
through.  Compositors  are  not  well  adapted  by  their 
sedentary  operations  to  carry  heavy  formes  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  so  carrying  them  often  causes  the  formes  to  be 
broken.  If  the  stairs,  however,  must  be  resorted  to,  a 
little  tram  should  be  run  down  the  right  side  of  the  stair- 
case, and  the  chase  slid  down  the  groove. 

We  now  come  to  the  arrangement  of  the  frames,  racks, 
imposing  surfaces,  &c.,  in  the  composing  room.  The  dia- 
gram on  an  adjoining  page  will  assist  to  explain  our 
meaning.* 

*  Those  who  are  fitting  up  large  offices  may  derive  useful  hints  from  the 
accounts  given  of  the  vast  establishments  of  Messrs.  Oassell,  Fetter »  and 
Chalpin  in  the  Primers'  Begister,  August,  1875,  and  of  Messrs.  Waterlow  and 
Sons  in  the  Printer^  Register,  November,  1875.  These  articles  describe  both 
the  architectural  and  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  buildings,  the  light- 
ing, warming,  and  ventilation,  allocation  of  the  various  departments,  &c. 
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This  diagram  is  intended  to  represent  the  arraogement 
of  a  room  having  eight  windows,  which  are  marked  a». 
In  planning  the  composing  room,  everything  depends  on 
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the  position  of  the  windows,  and  the  space  must  he  ap- 
propriated after  the  frames  have  heen  set  in  the  proper 
position;  that  is,  the  position  which  ensures  to  all  the 
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greatest  amount  of  light.*  The  frames,  of  which  there  are 
sixteen,  are  marked  with  Arabic  numerals,  1 — 16.  They 
are  placed  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  at  right  angles  to  the 
windows ;  thus  each  frame  gets  a  fair  moiety  of  the  light  from 
each  window.  The  frames,  of  course,  are  not  placed  close 
together,  as  the  cases  overhang  slightly  at  the  back.  The 
space  between  each  pair  of  frames,  for  instance,  between 
2  and  3,  4  and  5,  6  and  7,  is  called  the  alley.  The 
compositors  stand  in  the  position  marked  by  small 
crosses  (  X  ) .  f 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  are  placed  the  imposing  sur- 
faces, as  marked.  They  have  a  clear  passage  around 
them. 

At  the  end  of  the  frames,  and  slightly  extending  into 
the  passage  around  the  imposing  su^ace,  will  be  placed 
bulks,  if  necessary. 

These  arrangements  are  especially  applicable  for  news 
and  book  offices;  if  a  quantity  of  large  poster  type  is 
used,  some  of  the  frames  may  be  removed  to  make  way 
for  wood  letter  racks,  or  whatever  kind  of  receptacle  the 
wood  type  is  kept  in.  Otherwise  the  wall  b  may  be  fitted 
up  with  shelves  for  large  letters. 

Leads  and  furniture  may  be  kept  in  various  manners, 
already  described ;  if  on  shelves,  the  end  walls  afford 
convenient  positions.  In  large  book  offices  these 
materials,  with  brass  rules,  &c.,  are  kept  in  a  special 
room  called  the  store-roomy  by  the  store-room  keeper, 
from  whom  the  compositors  receive  them,  and  to  whom 
they  have  to  return  them  when  done  with. 

Let  us  now  take  a  general  view  of  an  office  fully  fitted 
up  and  in  working  order,  as  it  would  present  itself  to  the 
eye  of  a  novice  in  the  art.     We  will  include  as  many 

*  Of  course,  wherever  practicable,  it  is  best  to  arrange  the  frames  so  that 
each  compositor  has  a  left-hand  light.  Where  this  plan  is  adopted,  advan- 
tage may  be  taken  of  the  available  space  at  the  back  of  each  frame  to 
obtain  room  for  a  galley  rest,  to  be  used  by  the  compositor  at  the  next  frame, 
for  an  italic  double  case,  for  a  shelf  or  two  for  standing  matter,  or  any  other 
convenient  purpose.  There  are  not,  however,  many  printing  offices  in 
which  room  can  be  sjtared  for  such  an  arrangement. 

t  Frequently  in  newspaper  offices  two  compositors  work  in  one  frame,  an 
italic  frame  for  general  use  being  placed  between  the  imposing  surfaces. 
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technical  terms  relating  to  materials  (not  to  processes)  as 
possible,  without  explaining  them,  and  advise  the  young 
reader  to  pause  as  he  comes  across  each  one,  to  ascertain 
if  he  understands  its  exact  meaning.  If  he  does  not,  he 
mast  refer  back  to  previous  chapters. 

The  workmen,  or  compositorsy  stand  before  the  respec- 
tive frames,  on  which  are  laid,  in  a  sloping  position, 
the  cases,  from  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  setting  up  the 
types.  They  hold  in  their  left  hands  their  composing 
sticks,  in  which  are  the  setting  rules,  and  with  the  thumb 
and  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  lift  the  letters  from  the 
cases,  and  transfer  them  to  the  composing  stick.  The 
copy  is  before  them  on  the  case  ;  they  follow  it  with  their 
eye  and  pick  out  separately  every  letter,  point,  or  sign 
required  to  represent  its  meaning.  In  this  manner  they 
finish  a  line  of  type  ;  then,  after  properly  spacing  it  out, 
or  "justifying  "  it,  they  remove  the  rule  to  the  front  of  it, 
as  it  is  convenient  to  set  up  the  next  line  against.  So 
they  go  on,  till  the  "  stick  "  is  filled  with  a  number  of 
lines.  The  matter  is  then  deftly  lifted  on  to  a  galley. 
Stickful  after  stickful  is  placed  on  this  galley,  until  it  also 
is  full.  Then  the  matter  is  fastened  up  on  the  galley  by 
means  of  side-sticks  and  quoins.  It  is  then  taken  away 
and  an  impression  of  it  pulled  at  a  press,  corrected,  and  is 
ready  to  be  made  up  into  a  forme  in  a  chase,  ^ih  furni- 
ture, foot-sticks,  side-sticks,  quoins,  dc.  The  quoins  are 
driven  in  with  the  mallet  and  shooting-stick,  after  the 
forme  has  been  smoothed  down  with  the  planer.  After 
this  is  done,  the  forme  is  taken  away  to  the  press  room, 
and  the  compositor  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  until  it  is 
brought  back  to  him,  when  the  full  number  of  copies  have 
being  worked  off.  He  unlocks  the  forme,  takes  out  the 
furniture,  clumps,  rules,  &c.,  everything,  in  fact,  except  the 
lines  of  type,  which  he  puts  again  on  his  galley,  and  dis- 
tributes every  single  character  back  to  the  exact  box  from 
which  it  was  originally  taken,  where  it  is  ready  for  the 
next  job. 

This  is  a  rapid,  superficial  account  of  the  work  of  the 
compositor.  His  work  includes,  however,  a  large  num- 
ber of  exceedingly  delicate  processes,  requiring  long  train- 
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ing,  much  manual  dexterity,  quickness  of  eye,  and  clear- 
ness of  brain.  How  to  perform  these  processes  in  the 
best  and  most  expeditious  manner  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  next  chapters — viz.,  Compositwn. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

The  Practical  Art  of  Composing — ^The  Compositor — ^How  ho 
should  work — ^Learning  the  lay  of  the  Cases — How  to  set  up  a 
Head-line. 

Composing  is  the  art  of  arranging  types  in  such  order, 
that  when  inked,  and  pressure  is  employed,  they  form,  on 
paper  or  other  material,  such  words  and  sentences  as  may- 
be required.  The  workman  who  performs  the  operation 
is  called  a  Compositor, 

Composing  is  also  called  "  type-setting,"  a  compositor 
is  a  "  type-setter,"  and  literary  matter  duly  composed  is 
said  to  be  "  set  up."  A  case  of  type  which  has  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  being  composed  is  referred  to  as  being  "  set 
out."  Indeed,  in  the  everyday  language  of  the  printing 
office,  the  two-syllable  word  **  compose  "  is  nearly  always 
superseded  by  the  simpler  monosyllable,  **set,"  as,  "set 
it  in  long  primer."  We  sometimes  hear  of  "picking  up 
stamps,"  and  the  Americans  talk  of  "type-slinging  ;"  but 
neither  is  a  very  dignified  expression,  and  will  be  used 
only  by  those  who  admire  slang. 

We  shall  pursue  the  same  plan  in  describing  the 
process  of- composing  that  we  have  already  adopted  in 
describing  materials.  We  may  suppose  that  the  reader 
knows  nothing  whatever  about  printing,  yet  is  desirous  of 
knowing  all  that  can  be  imparted  by  direction  and  precept. 
We  would  caution  him,  however,  on  the  threshold  of  this 
operative  section  of  our  work,  that  mere  reading  and  study 
cannot  possibly  render  him  a  good  workman ;  they  must  be 
supplemented  by  patient  and  protracted  practice.  Written 
instructions  may  point  out  to  him  the  best  way  to  go  to 
work,  and  may  save  him  from  many  bad  habits  which 
experience  shows  young  printers  are  liable  to  acquire,  but 
they  can  do  little  more.     Their  usefulness,  though  circum- 
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scribed,  is,  notwithstanding,  very  great ;  so  we  shall  at 
once  '*  begin  at  the  beginning/*  and  in  the  simplest 
language  at  our  command  endeavour  to  lead  the  reader 
onwards  to  the  most  complicated  branches  of  his  business. 

The  beginner  should  select  a  frame  that  is  suited  to 
Jhis  height.  It  is  all  important  that  he  should  learn  not  to 
stoop  over  his  work.  The  pulmonary  weakness  of  com- 
positors is  usually  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  chest 
induced  by  bending  the  body  over  a  low  case.  Stooping, 
too,  is  a  habit  that,  if  once  acquired,  is  seldom  or  never 
^ot  rid  of.  Especially  do  we  urge  young  girls — some  of 
whom  may  adopt  this  work  as  a  handbook  to  the  printing 
business — ^to  stand  up  straighty  or  they  will  be  unable  to 
retain  either  their  health  or  their  good  looks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  frame  should  not  be  too  high, 
or  the  compositor  will  be  compelled  to  throw  out  his 
-arms  .or  to  stretch  himself  to  such  a  degree 'that  he  will 
be  unnecessarily  fatigued,  and  his  energy  will  become 
exhausted  before  his  working  time  is  nearly  expired. 
Neither  will  he  be  able  to  work  with  such  dexterity  as  he 
would  if  the  frame  were  properly  proportioned  to  his 
height.  • 

Beference  has  already  been  made  to  this  subject  on 
page  41 ;  but  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be  taken  tiiat  the 
height  of  the  frame  should  be  such  that  the  front  bar  just 
reaches  the  compositor's  elbow.  Any  difference  more  or 
less  must  be  neutralized  by  raising  the  case  or  elevating  the 
compositor,  by  putting  a  box  or  board  under  his  feet. 

Before  we  go  any  further,  we  would  offer  another 
^caution.  Let  the  young  compositor  not,  at  first,  trouble 
himself  about  speed  in  working.  If  he  does  everything  he 
lias  to  do  properly,  speed  will  come  naturally  ;  but  if  he 
seek  it  by  doing  things  carelessly,  he  will  never  attain  the 
maximum  of  rapidity,  while  his  work  throughout  will  be  of 
■an  inferior  character.  In  learning  any  art,  the  first  steps 
are  of  paramount  importance :  '*  Well  begun  is  half  done.'' 

The  preceding  paragraphs  will  have  suggested  the 
three  chief  qualifications  of  a  good  compositor — that  he 
does  what  is  required  of  him  with  ease,  with  expedition, 
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and  with  agcubaoy.  The  man  who  cannot  pursue  his 
vocation  in  this  manner  is  a  trouble  alike  to  himself  and 
his  employer. 

Now  place  a  lower  case  moderately  filled  with  letter 
on  the  frame,  laying  it  down  gently,  otherwise  the  types 
will  be  jerked  out  of  their  boxes,  or  get  into  those  of  their 
neighbours.  Take  up  an  upper  case  and  place  it  on  the 
frame,  higher  up  than  the  lower  case.  The  two  will  slope, 
desk  fashion,  but  the  upper  one  will  be  inclined  more  than 
the  lower,  as  provided  for  by  the  top  back  bar  of  the 
frame. 

In  taking  a  case  out  of  a  rack,  draw  it  out  only  a  few 
inches — say  half-way.  Then  grasp  it  by  the  sides,  not  by 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  direction  may  seem  unneces- 
sary, but  we  have  known  beginners  to  require  being  so 
instructed. 

If  the  cases  are  in  their  proper  position,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  learn  the  "  lay."  Several  plans  have  already 
been  given.  Go  carefully  over  the  different  boxes,  and  see 
if  their  arrangement  corresponds  with  that  first  described 
in  our  pages  ;  if  there  is  any  variation — and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  there  will  be — note  it  particularly,  or  you 
may  make  serious  mistakes. 

Here  we  may  initiate  the  reader  into  the  signification  of 
a  word  which  is,  unfortunately,  very  frequently  required  in 
the  printing  office,  but  which  we  have  not  as  yet  had  occa- 
sion to  mention.  It  is  "pi,"  or  "pie,"  the  spelling  being 
various,  and  it  signifies  types  in  the  wrong  place  or  in  the 
wrong  condition.  If  a  case  is  violently  shaken  up,  and  the 
letters  get  into  wrong  boxes,  the  case  is  said  to  be  "  in 
pie  ;"  if  composed  matter  gets  thrown  off  its  feet  and  into 
a  state  of  confusion,  it  is  "  pie."  A  little  heap  of  letters, 
spaces,  and  quads  will  be  called  "  pie."  To  get  anything 
into  "  pie  "  is  to  get  it  into  disorder  and  confusion,  and  the 
amount  of  "  pie  "  there  is  in  an  office  is  the  gauge  of  the 
regularity  and  care  of  the  workpeople  engaged  in  it,  and 
of  the  system  under  which  it  is  managed.* 

*  Floor-pie  is,  as  the  words  indicate,  pie  made  by  letting  types  fall  on  the 
floor  of  the  office  and  remain  there. 
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In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  letters  contained  in  the 
respective  boxes,  it  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  them  are 
either  alike,  or  appear  so  to  the  inexperienced.  Thus  a 
small-capital  o  appears  similar  to  a  lower-case  o;  but  if  the 
one  were  used  for  the  other  in  printing,  the  difference 
would  be  at  once  apparent.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
cipher  0  and  the  capital  letter  0  ;  the  small  capital  v  and 
the  lower-case  v  ;  the  small  capital  w  Eind  the  lower-case 
w;  the  small  capital  x  and  the  lower-case  x;  the  small 
capital  s  and  the  lower-case  s.  As  already  stated,  it  is  the 
custom  now  to  give  those  small  capitals  liable  to  be  thus 
mistaken,  an  extra  nick  on  the  back  of  the  shank. 

Owing  to  the  form  of  the  letters  being  necessarily 
reversed  in  the  types,  there  are  some  of  them  which  may 
confuse  the  beginner.  They  are  the  n  aud  the  u,  the  p  and 
the  q.  He  should  mark  carefully  the  difference,  and  will 
soon  learn  to  know  "which  is  which."  The  experienced 
compositor  detects  the  difference  instantaneously,  and 
almost  as  if  by  intuition. 

The  young  compositor  must,  at  the  very  outset, 
accustom  himself  to  read  the  types  upside  down* — that  is 
to  say,  in  such  a  position  that  the  nick  is  uppermost.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  that  in  the  English  and  most  of  the 
other  lai^guages,  the  lines  are  read  from  left  to  right,  and 
types  being  necessarily  set  up  in  the  composing  stick  in  a 
similar  order,  they  have  to  be  placed  there  upside  down,  or 
the  impression  taken  &om  them  would  read  from  right  to  left. 

There  are  several  ways  of  crossing  the  *'  pons  asinorum  '* 
of  the  young  compositor ;  that  is  to  say,  "  learning  his 
cases,"  or  "  learning  the  boxes."     He  may  learn  them  by 

*  Several  typographical  reformers,  who  have  not  possessed  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  printing,  have  proposed  that  types  should  be  composed 
with  the  faces  downwards  in  the  stick,  the  tyi>es  having  an  impression  in 
intaglio  of  the  face  on  the  foot  of  their  body,  and  this  impression  being  of 
the  direct  form  wbioh  the  type  would  make  on  the  paper.  If  this  plan  were 
adopted,  the  compositor  need  not  read  uiwide  down,  or  the  reverse  way. 
The  types  of  Major  Beniowski,  which  attracted  so  much  attention  a  few 
years  ago,  and  those  of  Col.  Tomline,  shown  at  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1872,  were  of  this  description.  Any  one  who  trains  an  apprentice,  or  whoever 
learns  the  art  by  himself,  will  notice  how  slight  is  the  difficulty  which 
amateurs  lay  so  much  stress  upon,  and  how  soon  the  reversed  form  and 
arrangement  become  as  easily  read  as  the  ordinary  one.  The  advantages  of 
setting  types  in  the  ordinary  way,  over  those  proposed  by  inventors  such  as 
we  have  named,  are  simply  iacaloulable. 
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rote,  from  a  plan,  such  as  we  have  given,  or  he  may  learn 
them  experimentally,  by  actually  beginning  to  compose. 
Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
latter  is  the  better  one,  but  it  is  advisable,  for  several 
reasons,  that  a  printed  plEin  of  the  lay  of  the  case  that  is 
adopted  should  be  given  to  the  beginner. 

In  some  printing  offices,  however,  boys  are  taught  to 
compose  in  a  different  manner  to  that  upon  which  we  are 
now  entering.  A  handful  of  letters  is  given  to  them,  and 
they  are  told  to  pui;  each  in  its  proper  box  in  the  case. 
When  they  can  do  this  with  some  degree  of  readiness,  they 
are  shown  how  to  "  distribute ;  "  that  is,  they  are  given  a 
portion  of  regularly  composed  matter  and  told  to  return  the 
different  types  of  which  it  is  made  up  into  their  respective 
places  in  the  case.  We  hold  that  both  of  these  plans  are 
injudicious.  In  the  first  place,  they  tend  to  get  the  cases 
into  "pie,"  for  mistakes  must  occur,  and  every  letter 
deposited  in  a  wrong  box  requires,at  the  cost  of  some  trouble, 
to  be  taken  out  again,  or  it  results  in  an  error  which  must 
be  rectified  when  the  process  of  composition  begins.  Beyond 
this,  there  is  good  reason  for  first  making  the  young 
compositor  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  matter 
he  has  in  hand,  with  its  component  parts,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  brought  together.  This  he  can 
only  do  by  actually  setting  it  up,  by  putting  the  letters  in 
position,  with  the  necessary  spaces,  points,  and  the  other 
types  which  are  used  in  making  lines  and  sentences. 

Let  him,  therefore,  be  at  once  provided  with  a  piece  of 
reprint  *  copy,  and  be  shown  how  to  set  up  one  line. 
The  preliminary  operation  of  "  setting  the  stick  to  the 
measure  "  should  be  done  for  him.t    It  is  advisable  that  a 

*  Copt/  is  the  literary  matter  to  be  printed.  It  is  of  two  kinds— manuscript 
and  reprint.  Manuscript  copy  is  "written  with  the  hand ;  reprint  is  copy  that 
has  already  been  printed*  and  in  that  form  given  to  the  compositor. 

t  **  Setting  the  stick  "  is  adjusting  the  space  between  the  slide  and  the 
head,  so  that  the  line  of  type  composed  between  them  will  be  of  the  proper 
lengti^i.  The  slide  must  be  unloosed,  and  pica  quads  to  the  proper  number 
required  set  in  the  stick ;  then  the  latter  must  be  tightened  up  again. 
Leads  or  rules  may  be  used  as  gauges  instead  of  pica  quads,  but  they  are  not 
generally  so  trustworthy.  The  measure  should  be  a  little  wider  than  the 
quads,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  lifted  out ;  if  it  is  very  tight,  and  leads  are 
used,  the  locking  up  will  not  secure  the  matter  as  firmly  as  is  desirable,  as 
the  leads,  &e.,  will  **  bind."  These  points  will  be  understood  better  after  the 
reader  has  gone  through  this  and  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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iype  of  a  moderate  standard,  such  as  long  primer  or  bour- 
geois, should  be  given  to  him  at  first.  A  smaller  letter  is 
inconvenient  to  read  and  to  handle ;  the  ability  to  work  on 
such  small  type  as  nonpareil  should  be  left  as  an  after 
acquirement. 

Having  got  your  cases  in  position  (we  take  up  the 
colloquial  style,  on  account  of  its  directness  and  sim- 
plicity), and  your  copy  resting  on  the  lower  bar  of  the 
upper  case,  over  a  portion  of  that  side  occupied  by  the 
«mall  capital  letters,*  take  up  the  composing  stick  in  the  left 
hand.  Grasp  it  firmly,  yet  lightly,  in  the  hollow  of  the 
hand,  the  thumb  extended  so  as  to  rest  on  the  end  of  the 
filide.  The  stick  must  be  sloped  so  that  a  letter  may  rest 
against  the  slide  on  one  side  and  the  flange  on  the  other. 
Now  take  a  lead  of  the  proper  measure  and  put  it  into  the 
stick,  close  up  to  the  flange.-j*  Follow  it  with  the  setting 
Tule,  but  this  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  neb,  or  ear,  is 
away  firom  your  body,  and  projecting  over  the  head-piece  of 
ihe  flange.    You  are  now  ready  to  begin  setting  up  the  copy. 

We  will  suppose  that  your  copy  begins  thu»: — 
JOSEPH  M.  POWELL,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Here  is  a  line  composed  entirely  of  capital  letters  and 
the  necessary  punctuational  points.  The  first  letter  is  J, 
so  with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  pick 
that  letter  out  of  its  box  and  place  it  in  your  stick,  with  the 
nick  uppermost.  Acquire  the  habit  of  turning  the  letter^ 
■during  its  journey  firom  the  box  to  the  stick,  so  that  it  will 
be  in  its  proper  position  when  it  arrives  there.  Try  to 
select  from  among  its  fellows,  at  a  glance,  the  exact  letter 
that  you  intend  to  pick  up ;  the  slightest  hesitation  causes 
a  loss  of  time,  which,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times 
the  hand  travels  to  the  boxes  in  the  course  of  a  day,  is  a 
very  serious  afiiair.  Let  the  stick  follow  the  right  hand, 
to  some  extent,  so  as  to  diminish  the  space  to  be  traversed 
before  depositing  the  type.     If  these  simple  directions  are 

*  This  is  not  in  all  cases  the  best  position  for  the  copj,  as  will  be  shown 
hereafter. 

t  Experienced  compositors  work  without  the  lead,  but  it  assists  beginners 
in  emptying  their  sticks. 
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followed,  and  resolutely  adhered  to,  the  art  of  setting  type 
will  be  readily  and  pleasantly  acquired. 

The  next  letter  is  O ;  place  that  in  the  stick  like  th& 
J,  and  then  do  the  same  with  all  the  succeeding  letters  till 
you  have  put  in  the  H,  being  careful  all  the  time  that  the 
stick  is  not  held  in  such  a  clumsy  position  that  the  types 
fall  down.  You  will  notice  now,  that  between  the  H  and 
the  first  letter  of  the  next  word  (which  is  here  abbreviated 
down  to  its  initial)  there  is  a  blank.  This  must  be  made 
by  inserting  a  space.  In  the  line  that  is  being  set  up, 
the  space  seems  equal  to  an  en  quad.  Insert  an  en  quad, 
and  then  set  the  letter  M,  after  which  place  the  full  point, 
and  then  another  en  quad,  then  on  to  P  and  the  rest  of  the 
letters.  Between  the  E.  and  C.  of  the  contraction  of  East- 
Central  district  there  is  no  space ;  the  full  point  alone  is  used. 
This  is  always  done  where  the  contraction  consists  of  more 
than  one  letter  to  represent  only  one  term.  Thus,  the 
degree,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  is  set  B.A.,  and  manu-scriptum 
(manuscript)  M.S.  At  first  you  must  notice  how  the 
words  are  composed,  and  imitate  the  original ;  afterwards 
you  will  set  them  mechanically  in  the  proper  manner. 
People  who  think  they  are  acquainted  with  all  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  language  are  often  surprised,  when  they 
come  to  learn  to  compose,  how  many  things  there  are 
that  they  never  noticed  before. 

When  the  line  is  all  set  up,  you  may  fairly  claim  to 
have  started  on  the  road  that  leads  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  practical  printing.  But  what  a  long  journey  has 
yet  to  be  taken!  For  instance,  you  will  find  tiiat  the  line 
does  not  fill  up  the  space  in  the  stick.  That  space  is 
called  the  measure,  and  it  is  always  adjusted  according  to 
a  certain  number  of  pica  ems,  just  as  leads  and  rules  are 
cut,  as  has  already  been  described.  Your  line  is  **  short," 
and  it  requires  to  be  exactly  in  the  middle.  In  order  to 
show  you  what  is  to  be  done,  we  will  require  you  to  fill 
out  the  line  with  em  quads.  Probably  it  cannot  be 
exactly  filled  with  them,  and  leaves  an  empty  space,  but 
that  does  not  matter  for  our  present  purpose.  There  is 
room  for  seven  ems,  and  these,  equally  divided  between 
the  two  ends,  would  leave  three  and  a-half  or  three  ems. 
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and  one  en  for  each.  Instead  of  putting  three  separate  or 
single  ems,  pnt  in  a  two-em  qnad  and  an  em  quad  at  each 
end.  You  might  pnt  in  a  three-em  quad  at  once,  hut  that 
would  not  illustrate  the  principle  we  are  now  ahout  to  lay 
down.  In  doing  this,  follow  the  rule  always  acted  upon 
by  a  good  compositor,  and  let  the  largest  space  be  on  the 
outside.  Thus  the  two-em  quads  should  be  at  the  two 
extremities ;  next  to  them,  inside,  the  em  quads,  and  for 
the  same  reason  the  ens  will  come  another  remove  inside  ; 
in  short,  as  the  thinnest  space,  it  will  be  nearest  to  the  type. 
If  the  line  is  still  slack,  or  loose  in  the  stick,  try  what 
sized  space  would  tighten  it.  If  an  en  quad,  then  take 
two  spaces  and  place  one  at  each  end,  always  remember- 
ing to  have  the  smallest  space  nearest  the  type.  The 
reason  for  this  precaution  is  twofold  ;  the  thinnest  spaces 
being  the  weakest,  are  most  secure  inside,  where  they  are 
protected  by  their  stronger  neighbours,  and  thin  spaces  at 
the  extreme  end  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  handle 
when  several  Hues  are  composed,  and  be  liable  also  to  slip 
out  of  their  places. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  line  is  **  loose,'*  although  one 
thin  space  would  make  it  tight.  You  are  afraid  of  putting 
this  in  at  one  side  lest  the  line  should  not  be  in  the 
middle,  and  look  one-sided.  Well,  if  all  your  ingenuity 
in  devising  spacing  at  each  end  is  exhausted,  you  may 
give  a  little  more  on  one  side.  But  let  that  side  be  the 
one  opposite  to  the  side  which  contains  the  full  point  at 
the  end.  The  latter  itself  causes  the  line  to  have  an 
appearance  of  being  slightly  one-sided,  and  the  odd  space 
may  be  inserted  at  the  other  corresponding  end  without 
detracting  from  the  appearance  of  the  work. 

You  have  now  learned  to  set  up  a  line.  In  book  or 
newspaper  work  it  would  be  called  a  "  head-line ;  **  in 
jobbing  work  a  "  displayed  **  line ;  in  either  case,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  a  line  of  text  or  **  run-on "  matter,  the 
composition  of  which  will  be  the  subject  of  our  next 
chapter. 

Before  beginning  the  next  line,  run  your  eye  over  what 
you  have  done.  See  that  all  the  letters  are  turned  the 
right  way ;  that  none  are  standing  with  their  feet  where 
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• 

their  faces  onght  to  be ;  that  all  the  nicks  are  turned  io 
the  same  direction,  so  that  they  form  a  continuous  groove 
through  the  entire  line.*  See  that  the  types  are  s&aight- 
upright,  and  close  up  to  the  composing  stick  throughout 
their  length;  that  the  space  between  the  words  is  all 
alike ;  and  that  the  largest  spaces  in  the  margins  are  out- 
side and  the  smallest  inside.  If  all  these  points  have  been 
attended  to,  the  line  is  as  well  set  as  anyone  could  make 
it,  and  you  are  ready  to  begin  another,  of  a  more  compli* 
cated  character. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Composing — Composition  of  a  Commoii  Paragraph — Indentation — 

Spacing — ^Rules  for  Spacing. 

The  young  compositor  is  now  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  art  of  t3rpe-setting,  but  is  able  to  apply  it 
only  to  the  most  rudimentary  description  of  work".  In  the 
present  chapter  we  will  endeavour  to  render  clear  to  him 
the  system  upon  which  work  of  a  somewhat  more 
complicated  character  is  to  be  done.  We  will  suppose  that 
the  following  is  the  first  portion  of  the  copy : — 

All  communications  connected  with  the  Literary  portion  of  the 
Begister^  including  New  Books  and  Noyelties  sent  for  notice,  should 
be  addressed  to  the  editor,  at  his  office. 

Before  picking  up  any  of  the  tjrpes  for  this  line,  remove 
the  setting  rule  from  the  back  of  the  first  or  title  line 
already  in  the  stick  (see  last  chapter),  and  place  it  at  the 
front  (or  against  the  nick  side  of  the  types),  so  that  it  may 
be  at  the  back  of  the  second  line.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
set  a  few  types  without  a  rule  to  perceive  the  convenience 
of  one. 

Notice  that  the  first  line  of  the  paragraph  (compositors 
abbreviate  the  word  to  "par.")  is  shorter  than  the  two 
following,  there  being  a  white  space  at  the  beginning  of  it. 
This  is  called  an  indentation.     The  space  is  equal  to  that 

*  It  is  not,  however,  neoessary,  in  inractioe,  to  keep  the  spaces  and  quad- 
rats all  turned  the  same  way,  but  to  show  the  principles  of  composition,  the 
learner  may  be  told  to  place  them  in  the  same  order  as  the  type. 
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of  an  em  quad,  and  mnst  be  obtained  by  using  one ;  hence 
the  line  is  said  to  be  indented  an  em. 

It  may  here  be  conveniently  stated,  although  doing 
so  is  somewhat  discursive,  that  a  paragraph  set  up  like 
that  before  the  reader  is  called  an  ordinary  or  common  par. 
If  the  relative  length  of  the  lines  were  altered,  by  the  first 
being  begun  at  the  commencement  of  the  line  (it  would 
then  be  said  to  be  "  full  out  "  or  "  run  out  "),  and  the 
second  and  the  following  lines  were  indented,  the  whole 
would  be  a  "  hanging  indention,"  because  part  of  the  first 
line  would  hang  over  the  succeeding  ones.  To  set  a  para- 
graph in  this  style,  the  compositor  would  be  told  to  "  run 
out  and  indent.**  This  is  an  example  of  the  valuable  use 
of  technical  terms ;  the  two  words  indicate  with  perfect 
distinctness  what,  without  them,  would  take  several  lines 
to  describe.  An  exact  acquaintance  with  the  technical 
terms  of  the  trade  conduces  very  much  to  the  progress  of 
the  beginner.  But  he  should  always  thinJc  over  their  sim- 
plification ;  there  is  a  meaning,  not  always  at  once  apparent, 
but  certainly  attached  to,  every  phrase  and  word  of  the 
kind  that  is  current. 

The  compositor  will  place  the  em  quadrat  fairly  in  his 
stick,  with  as  much  care  as  he  placed  the  letters  in  the 
line  already  set  up.  He  will  then  set  the  capital  A,  and 
the  two  U's  which  follow.  Of  course  he  will  only  put  the 
latter  in  one  by  one,  and  not  try  to  place  the  two  at  once. 
He  will  then  put  in  a  thick  space  to  divide  the  word  **  All " 
from  the  word  "  communications  "  that  follows.  He  will 
proceed  in  the  same  manner  in  setting  the  remainder  of 
the  line. 

Now,  when  the  last  word  in  the  line,  which  is  "  the," 
has  been  set,  the  line  will  be  short.  The  line  already  set 
was  short,  but  it  was  not  required  to  be  long.  It  had 
only^o  be  placed  in  the  middle,  and  the  remaining  space 
was  easily  filled  up  with  quadrats,  &c.  This  line  must  be 
"  full  out ;"  how  is  it  to  be  made  so  ? 

There  are  three  ways  of  making  the  line,  of  the  full 
length.  One  is  to  put  more  letters  in,  that  is,  to  include  a 
portion  of  the  following  line.     Part  of  the  word  Register 
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would  fill  it  up.  Bnt  there  are  certain  laws  which  cannot 
be  altered,  that  bear  upon  this  part  of  the  business.  In  the 
first  place,  whenever  a  word  is  broken  or  divided,  a  hyphen 
must  be  inserted  to  indicate  the  fact.  Place  the  hyphen  at 
the  end,  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment,  and  it  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  that  there  is  room  for  theR.*  It  would  not  do 
to  let  this  letter  stand  alone  at  the  end,  and  to  begin  the 
next  line  with  egister.  That  would  be  unsightly,  incon- 
venient for  reading,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  syllabica- 
tion. These  latter  laws  we  will  refer  to  presently.  The 
least  we  could  do  is  to  **  get  in  " — a  technical  term  again, 
which  is  amply  explained  by  its  present  connection — the 
syllable  Re-.  We  will  suppose  that  this  is  impracticable, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  e.  The  line  must  be  a  full 
one ;  how  is  it  to  be  made  so  ? 

The  least  consideration  will  show  that  the  line  can  only 
be  made  full  by  putting  a  wider  space  between  the  words. 
This  brings  us  to  the  important  subject  of  spacing. 

Spacing  is  the  art  of  putting  the  proper  spaces  between 
words,  with  a  view  to  securing  ^e  most  symmetrical 
appearance,  while  making  the  line  of  a  proper  length. 
In  poetry  every  line  differs  in  length,  and  aU  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  get  ihe  words  as  far  apart  as  will  give  to  them  a 
neat  and  orderly  appearance.  But  in  prose  matter,  which 
is  **  run  on  " — another  technical  term — like  that  in  the 
paragraph  now  to  be  set,  the  lines  must  all  be  of  one  length. 
This  uniformity  of  length  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  spaces  of 
various  thicknesses. 

The  compositor  has  ready  to  his  hand  the  following 
spaces — the  hair  space,  the  thin  space,  the  middle  space, 
the  thick  space,  and  the  en  quad,  which  in  this  respect 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  spaces.  It  has  been  pre- 
viously stated  that  a  one  em  quad  is  equal  to  two  en  quads, 
or  three  thick  spaces,  or  four  middle  spaces,  or  five  thin 
spaces.  This  should  be  impressed  upon  the  mina,  and 
the  relative  thicknesses  of  the  spaces  to  each  other  will  be 
understood.     The  art  of  spacing  is  simply  this :  ascertain 

*  The  exi)erienced  printer  will  perceive  that  we  are  only  assuming  some 
of  these  details  for  the  puri>08e  of  making  clear  to  the  young  compositor 
the  mode  of  acting  in  certain  contingencies. 
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how  much  space  there  is  at  the  end  of  the  Ime,  and  divide 
that  between  the  number  of  words  to  be  separated.  If 
there  were  ^  opening  equal  to  two  ems  to  space,  and 
eleven  words  in  the  line,  ten  thin  spaces  would  be  used,  in 
Edition  to  those  already  inserted.  If  with  the  same  vacant 
space  there  were  only  seven  words,  thick  spaces  would  be 
used,  for  six  of  them  would  just  extend  the  line  to  its 
proper  length.* 

It  is  by  this  means  that  modem  printers  render  all  their 
lines  uniform  in  length.  The  early  printers  did  not  trouble 
themselves  about  this  particular,  and  the  beauty  and 
symmetry  of  their  pages  suffered  in  consequence. 

Spacing  requires  some  ingenuity  and  some  thought,  and 
the  most  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  it  by  the 
young  compositor.  When  he  Has  mastered  the  principle 
involved,  all  the  rest  is  a  matter  of  calculation  and  judg- 
ment. He  will  put  in  more  or  less  space  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion.  He  may  have  to  take  out  his 
thick  spaces  and  substitute  thin  ones  to  **  get  in  "  a  few 
extra  letters ;  or  he  may  have  to  put  in  thicker  ones,  or  to 
^d  thin  ones  to  those  cJready  in  use.  We  will  not  give 
a  table  of  the  relative  proportions  of  the  spaces  to  each 
other,  as  it  would  be  better  for  a  beginner  to  calculate  for 
himself,  and  on  his  readiness  of  calculation  much  of  his 
speed  in  composition  will  depend.  It  is  just  like  dividing 
a  sum  of  money  equally  among  a  number  of  persons,  each 
of  whom  is  to  have  the  same  coins ;  if  there  were  a  pound 
to  distribute  between  ten  persons,  each  would  get  a  florin 
and  receive  his  full  allowance :  if  the  pound  had  to  be 
divided  among  only  eight  persons,  each  would  get  a  florin 
and  a  sixpence,  or  half-a- crown.     So  in  spacing,  f 

*  We  do  not»  however,  reoommend  the  use  of  a  thin  space  with  a  thick  in 
ordinary  work«  the  remarks  above  being  intended  to  show  only  the  principle 
involved.  Instead  of  a  thick  and  thin  in  five  places  we  would  put  a  thick 
•and  middle  in  two,  and  an  en  quad  in  three,  which  would  measure  the 
same.  Of  course  we  would  choose  the  best  places  for  each  sort,  according  to 
4  role  to  be  stated  presently. 

t  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  hair  space  is  not  always  of  uniform  propor- 
tion te  different  bodies.  It  varies  in  thickness  in  different  bodies  from 
seven  to  ten  to  the  em.  It  is,  however,  desirable  to  use  as  few  as  possible 
of  these  spaces.  They  are  so  thin  that  they  are  easily  bent  (Mr  broken,  and 
oareless  compositors  soon  use  up  all  the  apportioned  quantity  of  them  to  a 
•case.  They  are  really  very  seldom  required ;  a  little  calculation  will  show 
how  to  avoid  them  altogether,  in  mMt  cases,  by  using  at  some  part  of  the 
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The  appearance  of  all  composition  depends  greatly  upon 
the  character  of  the  spacing,  and  there  are  certain  rules- 
laid  down  for  the  purpose  which  must  never  be  infringed. 

RtUes  for  Spacing, — First :  There  must  be,  as  far  a& 
possible,  an  equal  space  between  all  the  words  in  a  line^ 
This  need  not  actually  be  the  case,  but  only  apparently » 
For  instance,  there  may  actually  be  less  space  betwieen 
o  and  d  than  between  1  and  h,  yet  the  apparent  space  will 
be  the  same.    Example : — 

Motto  denotes  will  have 

A  thin  space  divides  the  first  two  words,  a  middle  space- 
the  second  two,  yet  the  spacing  appears  nearly  the  same. 

Long  parallel  upright-bodied  letters  always  require 
more  space  between  them  than  those  which  are  curved  and 
short.  Where  there  is  an  overhanging  kern,  as  f,  at  the 
end  of  a  word,  if  the  word  next  to  it  begins  with  a  short 
letter,  less  space  is  required  than  when  a  long  full-bodied 
letter  follows,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  comma  is  placed  after 
a  word,  the  space  following  may  be  less  than  between 
words  with  no  such  point.     This  leads  up  to  another  rule. 

Secondly  :  The  spacing  after  the  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  points  varies,  in  order  to  conduce  to  the  apparent 
uniformity  of  the  whole.  In  this  country  we  do  not  put  & 
space  before  the  comma,  whereas  on  the  Continent  they 
always  do  so.  We  put  in  a  space,  for  instance,  between 
the  word  and  the  semi-colon,  the  colon,  the  note  of  inter- 
rogation, and  the  note  of  exclamation,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  following  is  a  general  rule  in  regard  to  these, 
subject,  however,  to  the  exceptions  that  will  hereafter  b& 
specified : — 

Before  the  ,  .  -  '  and  )  no  space. 

Before  the  ;  :  ?  and  I  a  thin  or  hair  space. 

line,  mrithout  detriment  to  the  general  appearance,  one  or  two  spaces  rather 
thiclcer  than  the  rest,  the  extra  thickness  being  equal  to  the  hair  space. 
Besides  the  spaces  enumerated,  in  America  they  have  a  so-called  "  patent 
space/'  whioh  is  in  thickness  midway  between  a  thick  space  and  an  en 
quad.  We  have  never  seen  a  space  of  the  kind  used  in  this  country,  but 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  convenient.  Practical  printers,  how- 
ever, are  very  reluctant  to  increase  the  number  of  pieces  in  tiieir  cases,  and 
witn  very  good  reason. 
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After  the  ,  .  -  '  a  tJdn  space  if  the  general  spacing  is 
with  middle  spaces,  a  middle  if  with  thick  spaces. 

After  the  ;  : )  ?  and  !  a  thicker  space,  generally,  than 
the  rest  of  the  line. 

The  latter  direction  is  acted  upon,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  uniformity  in  appearance,  hut  hecause  a  short, 
hreak  should,  it  is  thought,  he  left  afber  an  ordinary 
phrase. 

These  rules  require  for  their  ohservance  not  only  dis- 
cretion and  calculation,  hut  taste,  on  the  part  of  the 
compositor,  and  show,  if  it  were  needed,  that  setting  up 
types  is  not  the  mere  mechanical  operation  that  persons 
unacquainted  with  its  intricacies  might  imagine. 

*  It  should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  these 
rules  are  not  inflexible.  They  are  often  impracticable ; 
sometimes  objectionable.  Especially  when  the  lines  are 
short,  or  the  letters  very  wide,  must  the  observance  or 
non-observance  of  the  rules  depend  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  workman;  the  spacing  must  then  be  governed  by 
necessity. 

The  spacing,  in  short,  must  be  uniform  in  appearance 
throughout  the  line,  except  that  at  the  close  of  some 
phrases  a  little  wider  space  may  be  permitted.  If  the 
line  cannot  by  any  exercise  of  ingenuity  be  uniformly 
spaced,  it  may  be  a  little  wider  in  the  middle,* 

In  poetry  a  thick  space  is  generally  used  throughout  ; 
but  if  the  lines  are  wide  apart  or  leaded,  more  space  will' 
be  required,  according  to  our  next  or  third  rule. 

In  setting  the  example  of  copy  chosen  for  this  lesson, 
we  directed  the  young  compositor  to  begin  with  a  thick 
space.  This  space  is,  in  fact,  generally  used  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  noirmal  one.  But  if  the 
matter  of  which  this  line  was  the  commencement  were 
leaded,  a  thicker  space  should  be  placed  between  the 
words.     Hence 


*  Large  types,  such  as  those  used  in  placards,  are  spaced  by  putting 
furniture,  quotations,  reglet,  leads,  or  even  oieoes  of  ourd,  between  the 
words,  according  to  the  simuw  required. 
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Ride  Third, — The  spacing  between  the  words  must  be 
Tegolated  proportionately  to  the  space  between  the  lines. 

Solid  matter — that  is,  matter  which  has  no  space  or 
leads  between  the  lines — ^is  to  be  less  widely  spaced  than 
matter  that  is  *'  open  '*  or  leaded.  If  in  one  case  thick 
spaces  were  used,  in  the  other  en  quads  would  be  used. 
Here,  again,  the  judgment  and  taste  of  the  compositor  find 
an  opportunity  for  their  exercise.  As  much  as  an  em 
space  may  be  used  when  the  page  is  very  large,  the  type 
larfi:e,  and  the  Imes  very  open.  No  exact  rule  can  be 
givtn  in  regard  to  this  requirement ;  much  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  compositor.  To  cultivate  the  taste, 
let  him  carefully  study  good  examples  of  printing;  these 
are  accessible  enough  at  the  present  day,  when  so  much 
fine  work  is  done  by  the  large  houses  in  London  and  tfte 
•country. 

In  ordinary  book-work  no  pains  whatever  should  be 
spared  to  ensure  good  spacing.  We  would  impress  this 
upon  the  young  beginner,  and  advise  him  from  the  outset 
to  determine  to  do  his  work  in  this  respect  as  well  as  he 
possibly  can.  In  hurried  work,  such  as  on  newspapers, 
good  spacing  is  almost  impossible,  and  the  appearance 
of  it  suffers  accordingly.  Sometimes  great  "holes,"  or 
"  pigeon  holes  "  as  they  are  called,  are  seen  between  the 
^words  of  a  newspaper  paragraph,  but  how  unsightly  they 
are  I  In  a  book  house  they  would  be  avoided  at  any  cost 
of  time  or  trouble. 

The  compositor  should  not  space  up  his  lines  so  tightly 
as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  take  them  out  of  the 
composing  stick.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  be 
very  loose.  If  too  loose,  two  evils  will  be  experienced ; 
the  lines  will  not  appear  uniform  in  length,  nor  can  they 
be  easily  "lifted'*  out  of  the  stick.  If  all  have  been 
.spaced  to  an  uniform  length,  the  stick  may  be  emptied,  a 
dozen  or  more  lines  together  (in  the  way  that  we  shall 
describe  hereafter)  almost  as  safely  as  if  the  whole  con- 
sisted of  one  piece  of*  metal.  Careless  compositors  often 
thrust  in  spaces  by  main  force,  with  a  bodkin  or  a  piece 
oi  rule.  The  result  is  that  the  space  is  broken  in  half, 
one  part  of  it  only  remaining  between  the  words.     Besides 
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this,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  get  the  lines  out  of 
the  stick  afterwards,  and  if  all  are  not  equally  tightly  spaced, 
the  prohahility  is  that  some  will  drop  out  in  the  process. 

The  rest  of  the  paragraph  needs  but  little  remark. 
After  each  line  take  out  the  setting  rule  and  place  it  in 
position  for  beginning  another. 

The  word  Register  is  set  in  italics ;  these  letters  must,  of 
course,  be  got  from  the  italic  case ;  if  there  are  words  in 
small  capitals,  these  are  to  be  got  from  the  upper  case  of 
the  Roman  in  which  the  whole  is  being  composed. 

At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  there  is  a  very  large  blank. 
This  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  aid  of  quadrats,  beginning 
with  four  ems,  and  then  using  lesser  ones  and  spaces  until 
the  line  is  the  same  length  as  the  rest.  The  compositor 
must  in  this  case  remember  the  direction  given  in  regard 
tcf  the  display  line  selected  as  the  subject  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, and  place  the  smallest  spaces  nearest  to  the  type. 

The  present  chapter  will,  we  hope,  have  shown  the 
reader  how  to  set  up  in  a  proper  maimer  any  ordinary 
kind  of  "  straightforward  **  composition.  It  will  also 
have  shown  him,  we  trust,  how  to  do  this  in  the  most 
tasteful  manner.  It  will  have  disabused  his  mind  of  the 
error  that  a  compositor  is  a  mere  "  picker  up  "  of  types, 
or  a  **  type  lifter  "  as  some  persons  regard  him.  All  the 
rest  he  must  learn  for  himself,  by  thought  and  study,  and 
by  the  imitation  of  good  examples. 

When  a  learner  can  set  an  ordinary  paragraph  from 
reprint  copy,  he  should  be  given  a  paragraph  of  manu- 
script copy.  This  will  exercise  his  faculties  in  a  way  that 
he  perhaps  did  not  expect.  There  are  a  multitude  of 
details  connected  with  composition  that  never  render 
themselves  apparent  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  the  com- 
positor does  not  find  them  out  till  he  comes  to  put 
together  all  the  different  types.  If  inexperienced,  he 
should  have  a  carefully  and  tastefully  printed  book  (and 
books  of  this  kind  are  now  very  cheap  and  common} 
beside  him,  and  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  profitable  is  a  little  study  of  this  kind. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Composition — Division  of  Words — Emptying  the  Stick — ^How  to 
become  a  Good  Compositor — ^Habits  to  be  Acquired;  Habits 
to  be  Avoided. 

The  two  preceding  chapters  were  intended  to  instruct 
the  young  compositor  in  the  method  of  setting  up  a  dis- 
play line  and  a  common  paragraph.  If  he  has  thoroughly 
understood  them,  and  reduced  them  to  practice,  he  wiU 
now  at  least  be  able  to  undertake  any  kind  of  ordinary 
composition.  We  intend  presently  to  give  full  instruc- 
tions for  each  variety  of  the  more  complicated  work  that 
he  will  encounter ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  may  claim  to 
have  already  initiated  him  into  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of 
type-setting. 

Division  of  Words, — One  of  the  first  difficulties  encoun- 
tered by  the  young  compositor  consists  in  the  necessity  of 
dividing  words  which  will  not  completely  come  into  the 
line.  Part  of  a  word,  perhaps,  requires  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  a  line  with  a  hyphen  after  it,  and  part  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  line.  It  would  not  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  the  line,  to  use  just  as  many  letters 
as  would  fill  it  up,  for  there  is  a  series  of  regulations  on 
the  subject  (called  Syllabication)  which  must  be  followed. 
The  early  printers  avoided  much  trouble  of  this  kind,  for 
they  either  divided  a  word  arbitrarily,  or  contracted  some 
of  the  other  words ;  indeed,  the  oldest  books  have  lines  of 
irregular  lengths.  We  dare  not  do  this  at  the  present  day, 
juid  the  question  then  arises.  Upon  what  principle  are 
words  to  be  divided?  Many  writers  have  treated  this 
subject  at  great  length,  and  two  different  schools  have 
arisen,  founding  their  systems  on  etymology  and  pronun- 
ciation respectively,  and  presenting  a  long  array  of  rules 
(and  a  corresponding  quantity  of  exceptions)  for  the 
guidance  of  printers  and  writers.  The  present  treatise 
aiming  chiefly  at  being  practical^  any  considerable  space 
devoted  to  orthographical  and  etymological  discussions 
would  be  altogether  misapplied.     All  that  falls  within  our 
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province  is  to  state  plainly  a  few  useful  directions  which 
will  exemplify  the  principles  upon  which  rests  the  art  of 
dividing  words. 

Our  first  advice,  however,  to  those  about  to  divide 
would  be  simply  "Don't.*'  If  you  can  prevent  it  by 
■altering  the  spacing,  do  so ;  but  the  spacing  should  not  be 
glaringly  different  to  that  of  preceding  and  following  lines. 

If  divisions  are  absolutely  necessary,  let  them  be  as  few 
as  possible,  and  these  few  as  carefully  and  correctly  made 
-as  you  are  able. 

Two  successive  lines  ending  with  a  divided  word  are 
unsightly,  but  three  should  never  be  permitted,  except  in 
very  narrow  measures.  A  divided  word  should  never  end 
a  page. 

A  division  that  leaves  but  one  letter  at  the  end  of  a  line 
or  at  the  beginning  of  another  is  not  permissible. 

Subject  to  these  reservations,  words  may  be  divided 
thus : — 

First. — A  consonant  between  two  vowels  belongs  to 
the  latter  syllable. 

Second. — If  there  are  two  consonants  together,  one  goes 
to  the  first  syUable  and  the  other  to  the  following  one  ; 
unless  they  form  part  of  one  sound,  when  they  must  not 
be  divided. 

Third. — ^You  may  divide  a  prefix  from  a  word  or  an 
affix,  providing  the  root  is  left  entire. 

There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules,  many  more,  in  fact, 
than  there  ought  to  be,  owing  to  the  pedantry  of  some 
authors  and  correctors  of  the  press ;  but  for  most  practical 
purposes  they  will  be  sufficient.* 

Emptying  the  Composing  Stick, — ^A  little  before  his 
stick  is  completely  full  of  lines  of  type,  the  compositor 
must  empty  it.  This  is  a  rather  delicate  operation,  and 
one  that  always  troubles  young  compositors.  If  it  be  not 
properly  done,  the  matter  will  probably  be  squabbled,  or 

*  A  number  of  usefal  rules  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Southward's 
"'  Dictionary  of  Typography/'  and  Ed.,  pp.  25, 36. 
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fall  into  pie.  Set  np  a  galley  on  the  frame  *on  your  left 
hand.  The  head  should  be  towards  you,  and  the  side 
with  the  bevel  against  the  lower  ledge  of  the  case.  Thifr 
is  done,  of  course,  that  the  types  may  be  supported,  when 
on  the  slope,  by  the  head  and  lower  side  of  the  galley. 

Now  set  down  the  composing  stick  on  the  lower  case  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  lines  may  run  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  front  of  the  lower  case.  Place  the  setting  rule  in  front 
of  the  last  line,  and  a  lead  of  the  same  measure  as  the 
stick  behind  the  first  line.  Experienced  compositors  need 
not  use  the  lead,  but  beginners  should,  for  safety,  always 
avail  themselves  of  its  protection.  E.aise  the  two  hands, 
and  partially  close  them  by  bringing  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  palms.  Open  the  thumbs  and 
first  fingers  a  little,  preserving  the  other  fingers  in  the 
same  position.  Press  the  two  bent  second  fingers  against 
the  right  and  left  side  of  the  type  respectively,  and  clutch 
it  at  top  and  bottom  between  the  first  fingers  and  thumbs.. 
You  will  find  that  you  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  type,  which 
will  be  supported  on  all  sides.  E.aise  it  up  gradually,  but 
without  hesitation,  disengaging  the  stick  by  thrusting  it 
away  with  the  little  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  As  soon  as 
possible,  turn  the  mass  of  type  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
lines  may  be  on  the  top  of  one  another,  that  is,  all  rest- 
upon  the  first  line,  secured  by  the  lead.  Bring  the  whole 
to  the  galley,  retaining  your  tight  hold  of  it  all  the  time, 
and  then  place  it  on  the  galley  against  the  head  and  sides.. 
If  this  be  done  carefully,  not  a  single  letter  will  have 
dropped  out.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  practise  by  lifting  out, 
first  one  line,  then  two,  then  three,  and  so  on  until  the 
whole  stickful  can  be  Hfted  out  with  confidence. 

After  a  little  practice,  the  top  lead  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  then  the  matter  should  be  turned  the  other  way, 
so  as  to  rest  upon  the  bottom  line  and  the  rule. 

Place  the  letter  on  the  galley,  or  **  drop  it,"  to  use  the- 
technical  term,  as  close  to  the  head  as  possible,  and  then 
push  it  right  up.  A  lead  and  a  quadrat  or  quotation  may 
be  put  at  the  foot  of  it  to  protect  the  bottom  line. 

The  difficulty  of  emptying  the  stick  will  be  materially^ 
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increased  if  the  lines  have  been  set  too  tightly.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  have  been  set  too  loosely  there  will  be 
also  great  difficulty  in  emptying  the  matter,  as  some  of  it 
will  be  likely  to  drop  out.  In  either  case  the  importance 
of  careful  setting  and  proper  justification  will  have  been 
manifested. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  young  compositor  to  read  over 
each  line  in  his  stick  before  he  commences  a  new  one,  and 
to  correct  any  error  which  he  perceives  he  has  made.  This 
may  be  conveniently  done  while  justifying  the  line.  Many 
compositors  read  over  their  matter  on  the  completion  of 
every  stickful,  believing  that  to  do  so  is  a  safe  and 
economic  practice,  saving  much  time  in  correcting  after  a 
proof  has  been  pulled.  Others  dispense  with  this  reading 
in  the  stick  altogether.  We  need  not  here  enter  into  the 
discussion  as  to  which  is  the  preferable  course,  but  we  lean 
decidedly  to  the  plan  of  reading  in  the  stick  ;  it  saves,  at 
least,  much  time  to  the  corrector  or  proof  reader. 

We  will  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  adtising 
the  young  compositor  to  do  his  work  carefully,  deliberately, 
and  thoughtfully.  It  is  the  most  profitable  plan  in  the 
long  run,  and  from  the  beginning  is  the  most  pleasant  and 
satisfactory. 

In  order  to  follow  up  the  directions  that  have  been  given, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  practise  diligently.  Nothing  but 
this  will  impart  dexterity  ;  all  the  technical  instruction  in 
the  world  will  be  useless  without  it.  Just  as  a  person 
cannot  acquire  the  art  of  swimming  from  attending  to  the 
instructions  of  a  master  and  without  going  into  the  water, 
the  compositor  cannot  learn  his  trade  by  simply  reading 
the  directions  of  a  handbook,  however  explicit  and  practical 
it  may  be. 

There  is  one  important  matter  we  would  impress  upon 
the  reader  at  the  outset,  and  that  is  to  aim  at  good  work, 
rather  than  much  work.  Let  him  pay  attention  to  accuracy, 
and  expedition  will  come  of  itself.  Now,  in  order  that  he 
may  begin  in  the  right  way  to  become  a  good  and  really 
competent  artisan,  we  would  point  out  that  there  are,  first, 
certain  Habits  to  be  Acquired,  and,  secondly,  certain  Habits 
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to  be  Avoided.  We  will  not  enlarge  upon  the  subject  of 
habits  generally,  nor  show  how  eaaly  bad  ones  are  learned, 
and  with  how  much  difficulty  they  are  broken  oiff.  In 
this  respect  all  habits  are  alike,  and  what  applies  to  the 
others  applies  with  especial  force  to  the  business  of  com- 
position. A  bad  habit,  arising  from  silly  ajQTectation, 
servile  imitation,  or  even  from  indolence,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  practice,  sometimes  requires  years  of 
irksome  restraint  to  be  overcome,  and  frequently  is  never 
overcome  at  all,  and  the  character  of  the  man  and  his  work 
are  aUke  rendered  indifferent. 

Habits  to  be  Acquired, — ^First  and  foremost,  a  quiet  and 
thoughtful  manner.  In  the  printing  office  it  is  due  to 
your  neighbours  that  you  should  be  quiet ;  it  is  due  to 
yourself  that  you  should  be  thoughtful.  Composition 
exercises  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body,  for  while  you  are 
picking  up  the  types  you  must  read  and  spell  the  words 
which  they  form.  This  cannot  be  done  properly  while 
you  are  either  talking  or  thinking  of  something  else  ;  hence 
silende  at  work  is  one  of  the  first  rules  of  a  well-conducted 
printing  office.     ''  A  still  tongue  makes  a  fall  stick." 

Second. — ^A  good  position.  Something  has  been  said  on' 
this  point  already,  but  it  cannot  be  too  pointedly  enjoined 
on  the  beginner,  for  the  inevitable  result  of  inattention  to 
the  direction  to  stand  upright  will  be  the  impairment  of 
his  health.  Let  the  compositor  consider  that  perhaps  a 
fourth  of  his  life  may  be  spent  in  one  attitude,  and  then  he 
may  realize  how  important  it  is  that  that  attitude  should 
be  the  proper  one. 

Third. — Select  every  type  before  you  pick  it  up.  The 
types  in  the  boxes  will  be  found  to  be  in  all  possible  posi- 
tions, but  before  you  extend  your  hand  to  take  one  out, 
look  at  it,  and  note  how  it  lies.  Then,  by  the  finger  and 
thumb,  and  in  the  course  of  its  passage  between  the  box 
and  the  stick,  turn  it  so  that  you  may  drop  it  in  its 
proper  position  into  the  destined  place  for  it. 

Fourth. — Put  each  type  quietly  into  the  stick,  with  the 
simplest  motion  possible.  The  wrist  should  be  brought 
into  play  in  doing  this ;  the  elbow  should  not  be  bent  at  all 
for  the  purpose. 
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Fifth. — ^While  putting  the  letter  into  the  stick,  look  out 
for  the  next ;  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  meanwhile,  keep- 
ing the  letter  upright  in  the  composing  stick. 

Sixth. — ^Let  the  left  hand,  containing  the  composing 
stick,  follow  the  right  hand,  engaged  in  picking  up  the 
types.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  left  hand  should  traverse 
the  case  literally  from  the  1  box  on  one  side  to  the  em 
quad  box  on  the  other,  or  vertically  from  the  top  boxes  of 
the  upper-case  to  the  lowermost  of  the  lower-case,  but  in 
a  direction  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  latter,  so  as 
to  save  the  largest  amount  of  travel  for  the  right  hand.  If 
this  point  be  kept  in  mind,  the  meaning  of  our  direction 
will  soon  be  understood,  and  its  great  utility  recognized. 

Bad  HaMts  to  be  Avoided, — ^Every  movement  of  the 
hands  or  other  part  of  the  body  that  does  not  directly 
facilitate  the  process  of  composing  should  be  shunned 
&s  needlessly  wearying  to  the  system,  and  consequently 
lessening  its  productive  power.  Such  are,  bending  the 
body,  setting  the  legs  apart,  and  needlessly  inflecting  the 
«lbow.  Some  compositors  make  a  bow  to  their  cases 
every  time  they  extract  a  type ;  others  contract  a  habit  of 
dipping  the  hand  containing  the  type  on  its  way  to  the 
-stick.  Such  habits  are  as  wasteful  of  time,  and  unneces- 
sary fatiguing  to  the  body,  as  they  are  ludicrous,  and  at 
once  indicate  defective  training,  or  indolence  and  affecta- 
tion.    Specifically,  the  bad  habits  of  compositors  are : — 

First. — Clicking  the  letter  on  the  side  of  the  stick,  once 
or  twice,  before  putting  it  into  its  place.  This  is  some- 
times done  by  boys  in  order  to  make  it  appear  that  they 
are  doing  more  work  than  they  are  really  capable  of,  and 
they  thus  get  into  a  bad  habit  that  never,  perhaps,  leaves 
them. 

Second. — ^Making  two  attempts  to  pick  up  the  letter  out 
of  the  case.  In  an  article  on  the  secrets  of  fast  type- 
setting, in  an  American  journal,  the  following  sensible 
remarks  appeared  on  this  point  : — "  A  determination  not 
to  make  any  false  motions,  however  fruitless  it  may  at 
first  appear,  will  in  a  day  or  a  week  visibly  increase  the 
number  of  ems  set ;  that  is,  by  sighting  the  nick  before  the 
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hand  goes  out  to  pick  np  the  type,  so  that  when  it  is  taken 
up  by  the  thumb  and  forefinger  there  need  be  no  necessity 
for  turning  it  round  to  see  where  the  nick  is,  the  arm 
meanwhile  making  a  false  or  lost  motion  that  would  have 
sufficed  to  bring  another  t3rpe  into  the  stick.  These  false 
motions  not  only  consume  time,  but  become  chronic,  and 
increase  in  number  and  intensity,  so  that  some  men  fairly 
shake  themselves  to  pieces,  and  only  set  perhaps  five  or 
six  hundred  ems  an  hour.  We  have  known  men  who 
acquired  this  nervous,  jerky  style  in  setting  type,  and 
making  two  or  three  motions  for  every  type  secured, 
almost  entirely  rid  themselves  of  the  superfluous  shakes 
by  adopting  a  slow  and  measured  style,  apparently  unre-» 
munerative  at  first,  but  which  gradually  quickened  into 
systematic  speed.  We  therefore  consider  an  avoidance 
of  false  motions  essential  to  fast  type  setting.'*  * 

Third. — ^Do  not  look  at  your  copy  too  long  or  too  often. 
Endeavour  to  take  away  from  it  in  the  memory  just  as 
much  as  can  be  retained  until  all  the  types  that  compose 
it  are  set  up.  The  more,  of  course,  the  better ;  but  any 
uncertainty,  necessitating  another  examination  of  the  copy, 
is  a  loss  of  time. 

Fourth. — Do  not  use  a  guide  to  indicate  the  place  in  the 
copy  at  which  you  are  working.  If  you  look  at  any  picture 
of  a  mediaeval  compositor,  you  will  find  on  his  upper-case 
an  apparatus  called  a  visorum,  extended  over  the  copy.  Its 
use  was  thus  described  in  Moxon's  '*  Mechanick  Exercises*' 
(1683) :  "  Pricking  the  point  of  the  visorum,  most  com- 
monly upon  the  border  or  frame  of  the  upper  case,  on  the 
left  hand,  compositors  fold  the  leaf  of  copy  they  compose 
by  so  as  the  bottom  of  it  may  rest  upon  the  square  shoidder 

*  Houghton  ("Printers' Every  Day  Book")*  writing  about  thirty  years  ago> 
enlarged  upon  this  idea  as  follows :— "  Let  the  time  of  picking  up  a  letter  be- 
equal  to  the  time  of  counting  two,  and  bringing  it  to  the  stick  equal  to  one, 
counted  at  the  same  rate.  If  a  compositor  would  extend  his  hand  as  if  com- 
posing, and  hold  it  so  while  he  oomts  two,  and  again  bring  it  back  in  the 
time  he  could  count  one,  the  movement  that  I  would  explain  and  recom- 
mend as  the  best  to  secure  lifting  up  every  type  would,  x>oi'hapi,  be  better 
understood.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  to  avoid  missing  any  type  when 
the  attempt  is  inade  to  piek  it  up,  considerably  the  largest  portion  of  the 
time  of  composing  is  occupied  in  securing  it.  It  is  immaterial  at  what 
rate  the  movement  be  tested,  it  will  be  the  same  relatively.  This  method 
of  composing,  once  acquired,  will  doubly  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
learning  it.' 
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i>ear  the  bottom  of  the  visomm ;  then,  with  two  pieces  of 
Bcaleboard  tied  together  at  one  end,  they  clasp  both  the  copy 
snd  visomm  between  these  two  scaleboaxds,  which  pinch 
the  copy  and  visorum  tight  enough  to  keep  the  copy  in  its 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  also  serve  as  an  index  to  direct 
ihe  eye  to  every  line  as  the  compositor  moves  it  downward." 
Some  modem  compositors  have  a  piece  of  rule  or  lead 
balanced  by  a  light  cord,  to  which  a  type  or  quotation  is 
attached  as  a  weight,  and  lay  it  upon  the  copy  on  the  upper- 
case to  assist  them  in  '^  keeping  the  place."  This  guide, 
however,  is  in  reality  a  drawback  rather  than  an  aid.  The 
American  journal  referred  to  says : — "  A  peculiarity  of  most 
fast  printers  is  their  quickness  of  sight,  enabling  them  to 
fiee  from  the  comer  of  their  eyes  as  well  as  directly  in 
front  of  them.  This  readiness  of  sight  is  diminished 
rather  than  cultivated  by  keeping  the  eye  strained  con- 
tinually on  a  point  directly  in  front ;  and  the  time  sup- 
posed to  be  gained  in  always  having  the  place  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  time  spent  in  arranging  the 
guide.  Besides,  the  effort  to  remember  the  place  where 
he  left  off  compels  a  man  to  carry  in  his  head  the  sense  of 
what  he  is  setting,  resulting  in  well-punctuated,  inteUigent 
work.  We  cannot,  at  present,  recall  a  fast  printer  addicted 
to  the  use  of  a  guide,  while  the  very  slow  ones  invariably 
use  them." 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  reference  to  the  p>ttainment 
of  manual  dexterity,  but  to  constitute  a  good  compositor, 
certain  mental  acquirements  are  indispensable.  He  should 
not  only  possess  intelligence,  but  a  reasonable  amount  of 
general  knowledge,  as  well  as  some  amount  of  good  taste. 
He  should  be  able  to  read  his  copy,  especially  if  manu- 
script, with  readiness,  and  to  understand  its  meaning,  in 
order  to  punctuate  it  properly.  He  should  also  be  able 
to  spell  properly,  as  some  copy  is,  in  regard  to  the  letters, 
almost  undecipherable,  while  other  copy  is  incorrectly 
spelled.  An  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  the  cur- 
rent newspapers  is  very  desirable,  especially  for  the 
spelling  of  proper  names. 

General  Hints. — The  quadrats  and  spaces  must  be  rigor- 
ously kept  from  pie.    A  convenient  receptacle  for  worn-out 
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or  damaged  letters,  broken  spaces,  &c.,  is  an  old  shoe, 
the  upper  part  being  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  the  toe  as  a 
bag.  It  may  be  tacked  against  a  wall  or  at  the  side  of 
the  frame. 

The  composing  stick  must  be  kept  clean  and  bright; 
rust  and  dirt  prevent  proper  justification. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

Making  Margin — Importance  of  the  subject  in  regard  to  the^ 
Appearance  of  the  Work — The  Use  of  Furniture — ^Proper 
Margins  for  Large,  Small,  Solid,  and  Open  Pages — How  to 
determine  the  Margin  for  any  Sheet — Pattern  Boards  and 
their  uses. 

Having  now  described  the  rudimentary  parts  of  the  art 
of  composition,  we  will  proceed  to  treat  the  subject  as  it 
divides  itself,  according  to  the  three  chief  branches  of  work 
done  in  the  printing  office,  into  Book  Work,  News  Work^ 
and  Job  Work,  and  to  show  the  principles  of  each,  in  the 
order  named.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
there  is  any  natural  order  in  this  arrangement,  or  that  the 
compositor  graduates  from  book  work  to  news  work,  and 
from  thence  to  jobbing.  Nearly  all  depends  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  office  in  which  the  apprentice  finds  himself, 
or  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  he  is  **  bound  " 
to  the  trade.  If  he  is  brought  up  in  an  office  where  the 
three  classes  of  work  are  done,  he  may  reasonably  expect 
to  be  offered  some  opportunities  of  practice  at  each ;  but 
this  seldom  happens,  hence  the  use  of  practical  instructions 
such  as  the  present  are  intended  to  be,  which  will  enable 
him  to  supplement  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  any 
one  or  more  branches,  by  information  concerning  the  others* 

In  treating  of  Book  composition  we  will  depart  from 
the  usual  custom  of  stating  at  the  outset  the  characteristics 
which  should  distinguish  good  work,  and  leave  these  to  be 
exemplified  under  each  of  the  different  points  which  will 
come  under  notice.  Kegarded  in  this  way,  they  will  be 
more  permanently  impressed  upon  the  memory  of  the 
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compositor,  and  more  clearly  understood.  We  will  begin 
with  Making  Margin,  or,  in  other  words,  of  determining 
the  proper  Dimensions  of  Pages.  It  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  one  upon  which  will,  to  a  large  extent, 
depend  the  elegance  of  the  book  when  completed. 

A  book  may  possess  everything  that  is  usually  con- 
sidered as  essential  to  good  typography — ^the  type  may  be 
new  and  clSar,  the  paper  good  and  suitable,  the  composi- 
tion careful  and  correct,  the  presswork  irreproachably  neat, 
yet  if  it  has  not  exact,  well-arranged  margins  it  is  a  failure ; 
the  good  effect  of  all  the  pains  taken  upon  it  is  lost. 
"The  use  of  furniture,"  says  Foumier,  "is  undeniably 
the  most  important  paxt  of  imposition,  and  that  which 
requires  the  most  attention  ;  for  the  determination  of  the 
margins  of  a  sheet  is  that  which  influences  essentially 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  aspect  of  a  book.''  Glaye 
("  Manuel  de  I'Apprenti  Compositeur  *')  says : — **  On  the 
arrangement  of  the  whites  made  by  the  furniture  depend 
the  good  looks  of  the  book  generally  ;  it  is  the  one  essen- 
tial thing,  for  if  the  margins  have  been  badly  disposed,  the 
work  will  have  an  offensive  appearance,  and  all  the  labour 
bestowed  on  the  other  details  will  be  absolutely  thrown 
away." 

We  should  here  mention  that  some  editions  of  books 
have  unusually  wide  margins  left  for  certain  specific  pur- 
poses. These  are  called  "  large  paper "  copies,  and  are 
very  dear  (in  a  double  sense)  to  the  bibliophile.  They 
were  originally  produced  in  this  style  on  account  of  the 
facilities  they  offer  for  annotation.  Large  paper  copies  of 
any  book  generally  command  large  prices  at  sales.  These, 
however,  we  must  leave  out  of  our  consideration  at  pre- 
sent, and  confine  ourselves  to  the  principles  which  affect 
the  dimensions  of  the  sizes  of  pages  in  ordinary  editions.* 


*  This  Is  a  subject  upon  -which  the  existing  technical  handbooks  give  little 
information.  In  1873,  Mons.  J.  Lechap  contributed  to  L* Imprimerie  a  very 
valuable  article  on  **  G-arnitures,  ou  prGicipes  de  determination  des  Marges/' 
and  in  the  year  previously,  Mr.  Th.  De  Vinne  wrote  five  lons^  articles 
entitled  '*  About  Margins/'  for  the  (Philadelphia)  Printers*  Circular,  which 
appeared  in  the  numbers  of  that  periodical  for  May,  June,  July,  August, 
and  September,  1871.  As  none  of  these  articles  have  been  republished,  and 
they  are  practically  inaccessible  t^  many  printers,  we  propose  to  avail  our- 
selves of  some  of  their  very  useful  and  carefully-compiled  information. 
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Making  margin  is  defined  to  be  the  arfc  of  placing 
matter  or  pages  in  such  a  position  that  when  printed  in  a 
sheet  they  will  give  the  proper  margin,  as  well  as  allow 
for  the  necessary  "  trimming  "  in  binding  the  book.  It  is 
effected  by  using  pieces  of  furniture  of  various  sizes  to 
separate  the  pages.  The  question  of  margin  is,  therefore, 
entirely  one  of  Furniture, 

As  a  general  rule,  solid  pages  have  small  margins,  and 
leaded  pages  larger  margins.  The  width  of  the  margin 
increases  with  the  width  of  the  space  lines,  or  the 
doubling  or  trebling  of  the  leads.  The  page  and  the 
margin  occupy  somethiiig  of  the  relation  of  the  picture 
and  the  frame,  and  there  should  be  a  degree  of  proportion 
between  them.  The  margin  is  governed  to  some  extent 
also  by  the  size  of  the  type.  A  very  narrow  margin 
round  a  page  of  nonpareil  may  not  be  objectionable,  but 
the  same  margin  round  a  page  of  pica  would  be  most 
disagreeable. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  vary  margins  with  every 
change  of  type  or  variation  of  lead,  nor  to  lay  down 
inflelibly  precise  rules  for  the  width  of  the  whites  of  a 
page.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  how  gross  improprieties  may 
be  avoided,  and  how  the  best  appearance  may  be  obtained 
for  each  special  work. 

The  average  margin  of  a  printed  page  should  be  equal 
to  one-half  of  its  entire  area  whenurUrimmed,  This  may 
seem  to  some  an  unduly  generous  amount  of  ''white," 
but  on  measurement  it  will  be  found  the  usual  proportion, 
subject  to  the  variations  above  suggested. 

The  annexed  table  will  show  the  usual  margins  for 
solid  leaded,  double  leaded,  and  treble  leaded  matter. 
The  solid  page  contains  about  twice  as  many  ems  as  the 
treble  leaded  page,  and  the  adding  of  every  quarter  inch  to 
the  margin  diminishes  the  number  of  ems  in  the  page  about 
one-fourth.  On  the  solid  page  but  four-tenths  of  the  white 
paper  are  devoted  to  margin  and  waste;  on  the  treble 
leaded  page  seven-tenths  are  sacrificed :— - 
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• 

SoUd 
Small 

Type. 

Single 
Leaded. 

Double 
Leaded. 

Treble 
Leaded. 

Size  of  Page  in  Pica  EniB    

Kumber  of  Pica  Ems  to  a  Page. 

Size  of  Page  in  Square  Inches... 

•Size  of  Page  in  Linear  Inches... 

Width  of  Fore  Margin  in  Inches, 
on  the  Leaf  after  Trimming.. 

Percentage  of  Area  of  Page  to 
that  of  the  Leaf    

27  by  46  24  by  42 

1242        1008 

34^          28 

4}by7|  4by7 

t             i 
60           49 

21  by  38 

798 
22i 

39 

19  by  34 
646 

3iby5f 

IJ 
31 

In  calculating  new  measures  and  margins  for  pages  of 
odd  size  or  shape,  the  formula  of  half  the  paper  for  mar- 
gin and  half  the  paper  for  print  will  be  found  most  useful 
for  ordinary  leaded  work.  By  using  this  rule,  all  sizes  of 
pages  may  be  made  up  with  accuracy,  and  a  proper  and 
uniform  proportion  may  be  maintained  between  the  size 
of  the  page  and  the  width  of  the  margin,  so  that  there 
^vnll  be  a  uniform  increase  with  increasing  sizes  and  a 
graduated  diminution  with  diminished  sizes.  This  can 
never  be  done  when  measures  and  margins  are  made  by 
•experiment  and  not  by  rule. 

To  calculate  the  proper  dimensions  of  a  page  for  a  new 
or  an  odd  size  of  paper,  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  to 
work  out  a  mathematical  proposition ;  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  following  directions  will  be  sufficient : — 

Fold  the  sheet  to  be  used  for  the  forme  with  exactness,  to 
the  size  of  the  leaf  upon  which  the  page  is  to  be  printed. 

Find  the  width  and  the  length  (in  inches  or  pica)  of  this 
leaf. 

Multiply  the  length  of  the  two  sides  together,  which  will 
give  the  square  inches  (or  pica  ems,  if  pica  has  been  used  as 
a  measure)  of  the  leaf.  Half  this  number  of  square  inches 
should  be  the  superficial  area  of  the  page,  if  single  leaded ; 
about  one-third,  if  treble  leaded ;  and  three-fifths,  if  solid. 

To  find  this  area,  mark  out  with  a  lead  pencil  on  the  leaf 
the  proper  size  and  shape  of  the  page  as  you  think  it 
should  be. 
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In  marking  off  the  size  of  such  a  proposed  page,  recol-  • 
lect  that  in  binding,  the  leaf  is  trimmed  on  the  fore  margin 
but  once  in  its  width,  while  on  the  head  and  tail  margins 
it  is  trimmed  twice  in  its  length.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  make  the  dimensions  of  the  pencilled  page  shorter  in 
length  than  may  appear  proper  at  this  stage. 

Multiply  together  the  two  sides  of  the  pencilled  page. 
If  the  result  of  this  multiplication  is  half  that  of  the  ^I 
leaf,  the  pencilled  page  is  correct  as  to  area. 

To  be  correct  as  to  margin,  the  page  should  be  short  in 
its  length.  The  pencilled  lines  should  be  at  a  uniform 
distance  from  the  edge  of  the  leaf  after  allowance  has  been 
made  for  trimming. 

If  the  result  of  this  multiplication  is  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  leaf,  contract  the  lines  ;  if  it  is  too  small,  enlarge 
the  lines.  If  the  margin  is  irregular  between  the  line  and 
the  edge  of  the  leaf,  after  allowing  for  trimming,  rectify 
the  lines  and  repeat  the  multiplication  as  before. 

The  process  is  a  little  tedious,  but  not  so  much  as  it 
would  be  if  done  in  another  way ;  while  it  is  practically 
as  exact  as  could  be  desired.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to 
use  it  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  laying 
out  his  page  correctly,  that  its  width  will  be  in  true  pro- 
portion to  its  length,  that  the  margins  will  be  exact  and 
uniform,  that  page,  margin,  and  paper  are  all  adapted  to 
each  other. 

Some  may  think  this  process  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time.  The  old  and  skilful  maker-up,  we  allow,  may 
omit  the  details  of  the  process,  and  trust  to  his  trained 
eye  to  determine  a  proper  margin,  but  the  novice  cannot 
work  without  a  rule  or  system. 

To  make  a  book  of  satisfactory  shape,  with  correct 
margins,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  procure  a  sheet 
of  the  paper  that  is  to  be  used,  and  to  fold  it  accurately  to 
the  size  that  is  required.  Besides  being  an  unnecessarily 
indirect  method  of  going  to  work,  it  is  often  extremely 
hazardous  to  decide  on  the  page  before  buying  the  paper 
for  the  edition.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
any  size  and  description  of  paper  can  be  bought  without 
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considerable  delay,  even  in  London.   Either  the  page  of  type 
and  the  margins  must  be  accommodated  to  the  paper,  or 
the  paper  must  be  accommodated  to  the  pages  by  being 
cat  down,  the  latter  being  a  doubly  wasteful  procedure,  both 
in  time  and  material.*     If  the  work  is  simply  a  reprint,  or 
if  the  printer  hfts   received   exact   instructions  from  his 
customer  to  make  a  leaf  of  a  certain  size,  no  discretion  is 
required  to  make  the  proper  margin.     If,  however,  the- 
margin  has  to  be  '*  made,"  and  the  printer  has  had  but 
little  experience  in  such  work,  he  should  go  to  the  binder 
and  ascertain  how  much  will  be  trimmed  off  the  paper.    He 
will  probably  find  that  on  the  head  margin  of  an  ordinary 
octavo,  where  there  is  a  smooth  folded  edge,  the  width  or 
the  trimming  will  vary  from  a  nonpareil  to  a  pica.   Let  him 
then  take  a  rule  and  lead  pencil  and  mark  a  line  about  a 
bourgeois   (the  mean  between  pica  and  nonpareil)  from 
the   head.      He  will    also   find   that  the  width  of  the- 
trimming    on  the   fore    edges    of   the    book    (on   which 
edge    half     the    leaves    are     smooth    and    folded,    and 
half  are  ragged   and  uneven)  will  depend  on   the   con- 
dition  of   the   edges  and  the  folding;   that  in  any  case 
it  will  be   one-half  more  than  that  of  the   trimming  at 
the  head,  and  may  be  more  than  double.     For  this  reason, 
rule  a  line  down  the  fore  edge,  about  a  great  primer  from 
the  edge.     The  trimming  at  the  foot  or  tail,  where  all  the 
edges  are  usually  of  single  leaves  and  ragged,  will  be 
about  three  times  that  of  the  head,  and  may  be  more- 
Eule,  therefore,  a  line  about  half  an  inch  from  the  tail 
edge,  taking  care  by  measurement  to  get  the  ruled  lines 
square  with  a  parallel  ruler  to  the  straight  back  edge. 

These  ruled  lines  indicate  the  largest  size  to  which  the 
book  or  pamphlet  can  be  trimmed,  and  to  this,  in  the 
absence  of  special  directions  to  the  contrary,  the  calcula- 
tion should  be  made.  If  the  margin  is  thought  too  large^ 
it  can  be  cut  down,  but  there  can  be  no  enlargement  of  a 
book  that  has  been  cut  too  small.  As  the  ruled  lines 
indicate  the  size  of  the  leaf  when  it  will  be  trimmed,  they 

*  The  preliminary  selection  of  paper  will  also  be  of  service  to  the  printer- 
in  enabling  him  to  decide  how  many  pages  he  can  work  to  advantage  in  one 
forme,  what  style  of  imposition  he  can  use  to  save  needless  folaiug,  and. 
whether  it  la  judicious  to  contract  or  expand  the  composition. 
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wiU  also  serve  as  a  guide  for  determining  the  proper 
dimensions  of  the  page  of  type.  If,  as  already  remarked, 
the  type  is  small  and  solid,  a  large  page  may  be  made  ;  if 
the  type  is  large  and  leaded,  a  small  page. 

Select  the  lead  that  will  be  used  for  the  measure  and 
lay  it  down  on  the  leaf,  midway  between  the  back  edge  and 
the  ruled  line  near  the  fore  edge.  Mark  the  paper  at  each 
end  of  the  lead.  The  distance  between  this  mark  and  the 
edge  represents  the  width  of  fore  and  of  back  margin. 

For  the  ordinary  book  or  pamphlet,  for  which  a 
uniform  margin  on  all  sides  is  desired,  make  marks  on  the 
;paper  at  the  same  distance  from  the  head  and  tail  lines  as 
there  is  space  from  the  side  mark  to  the  front  line.  These 
four  marks  indicate  the  proper  dimensions  of  the  page,  and 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cut  a  gauge  to  the  distance  between 
the  upper  and  the  lower  marks. 

For  any  book  for  which  an  unusually  large  front  and 
tail  margin  is  desired,  draw  on  the  leaf  ruled  lines  of  the 
.size  of  page  desired,  laying  down  the  lines  in  the  same 
position  in  which  it  is  intended  that  the  page  shall  be 
printed.     Allow  as  much  blank  at  the  front  or  at  the  tail 

as  may  seem  expedient,  and  then  cut  the  gauge  to  suit. 

• 

The  sheet  that  contains  this  pattern  of  the  leaf  and 
of  the  page  may  then  be  laid  aside,  but  it  will  be  useful  for 
making  margin  in  the  chase,*  to  which  we  wDl  now 
address  ourselves. 

As,  of  course,  it  would  be  too  tedious  a  process  to  make 
:a  diagram  of  every  page,  take  a  sharp  penknife,  and  on 
the  ruled  lines  make  occasional  stabs  (two  on  a  line  are 
sufficient)  through  the  folded  paper.  There  will  be  marked 
on  every  leaf  the  size  of  the  page  and  its  proper  position. 
Then  unfold  the  sheet,  and  the  width  between  the  stabs 
will  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy  the  proper  width 
of  furniture  for  every  side  of  the  page. 


•  We  have  thought  it  derirable  to  introduce  this  subject  here,  although  it 
will  not  be  understood  by  the  young  compositor  who  has  only  read  the 

Instructions  already  given.  He  may,  therefore,  pass  by  the  point  for  the 
present,  and  revert  to  it  when  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  some  of  the 

tfuosequent  matter. 
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The  distance  between  the  stabs  at  the  head  and  the  foot 
of  the  page  (allowing  one  line  more  for  foot  white-line) 
will  show  the  length  of  the  gutter  stick  for  the  back 
margin ;  the  distance  between  these  stabs  the  proper  width 
of  that  gutter  stick.  The  length  and  width  of  the  head 
bolts  can  be  determined  in  the  same  manner.  It  is- 
possible  by  this  method  not  only  to  determine  the  width 
and  length  of  the  furniture  for  the  head  and  back  margins, 
but  to  cut  the  furniture  before  the  pages  are  laid  on  the 
stone,  and  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  not  possible 
with  any  other  method. 

The  width  of  furniture  for  the  front  and  the  tail  margins 
can  be  calculated  only  after  ascertaining  the  exact  width 
of  the  cross  bars  in  the  chase.  Deduct  the  width  of  these 
bars  from  the  space  between  the  stabs ;  divide  the  rem- 
nant left  into  two  parts,  and  the  proper  width  for  thJB 
furniture  next  the  bars  will  be  known. 

Of  all  methods  of  making  margin  this  is  the  most  exact, 
the  simplest,  and  the  quickest.  If  the  calculations  are 
properly  made  once,  they  never  need  be  repeated  for  that 
size.  Most  pamphlets  are  made  up  to  the  regular  folds  of 
regular  sizes  of  paper,  and  the  binders  have  pattern  boarda 
to  insure  uniformity  of  size  in  their  work.  The  printer, 
availing  himself  of  this  uniformity,  should  have  a  4to, 
8vo,  12mo,  16mo,  and  18mo  pattern  for  such  papers  as- 
he  uses.  These  papers  and  folds  will  give  a  variety  of 
sizes  equal  to  any  ordinary  requirements.  It  is  advisable 
to  first  consult  the  binder,  and  get  a  series  of  patterns  cut 
out  of  millboard,  each  of  which  shall  truly  represent  the 
largest  size  to  which  the  leaf  can  be  cut  in  the  practical 
work  of  trimming. 

These  patterns  should  be  appropriately  marked  and 
carefully  preserved.  In  making  up,  lay  the  board  over 
two  connecting  pages  (for  instance,  in  an  8vo  from  over 
pages  1  and  16) ,  and  put  as  wide  furniture  between  them 
as  will  allow  the  edges  of  the  pattern  to  touch  the  edges  of 
the  pages  of  type.  The  space  between  indicates  with 
precision  what  should  be  the  true  back  margin  for  all 
ordinary  centre-stitched  pamphlets  and  plainly  sewed  and 
bound  books. 
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The  pattern  board  is  also  usefal  in  determining  the 
proper  size  of  a  page  of  type  in  making  up.  When  rule 
borders  are  used  on  pages,  it  is  indispensable.  On  all  odd 
and  irregular  sizes  of  paper  the  making  of  this  pattern 
ishould  precede  all  other  work — even  that  of  setting  the  type. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Imposition — Schemes  for  Folio,  Quarto,  Octavo,  Duodecimo,  and 
Sixteemuo  Fonnes. — Half  Sheets. — Leaflets. 

When  sufficient  matter  has  been  composed  to  make  a 
sheet  or  a  half- sheet,  according  as  may  be  directed,  the 
compositor  is  required  to  impose  the  pages. 

Imposing,  or  imposition,  is  the  art  of  arranging  the 
pages  in  such  a  manner  that  when  printed  and  tiie  sheet 
folded  they  will  fall  in  proper  numerical  order. 

Many  pages  of  some  previous  trade  manuals  have  been 
occupied  with  schemes  of  imposition  adapted  for  a  variety 
of  formes,  from  folio  to  seventy-twomo,  and  even  to  double 
that.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow  this  plan,  at  least  to 
such  an  extent,  but  rather  to  show  the  principles  upon 
which  the  art  of  imposition  depends,  and  which,  once 
understood,  will  enable  the  compositor  to  lay  down  cor- 
rectly any  forme  whatever  with  which  he  may  be  con- 
cerned. We  begin,  accordingly,  with  FoUo^  the  simplest 
of  all  impositions. 

Before  the  invention  of  letter-press  printiug,  books 
(that  is,  the  block  books)  were  made  up  of  single  leaves 
printed  only  on  one  side.  These  leaves  are  called  by  biblio- 
graphers Opistographic  leaves,  from  that  circumstance. 
Among  the  leading  features  of  Gutenberg's  invention  was 
the  system  of  printing  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet,  and 
leaves  so  printed  are  called  Anopistographic.  Further 
progress  was  made  when  a  sheet  was  folded  into  two, 
making  two  leaves,  or  two  folios,  from  folium,  the  Latin 
word  for  a  leaf.  Thus  a  folio  consists  of  two  pages,  one  on 
the  front  of  the  sheet  and  one  on  the  back  of  it. 

In  England,  and  most  other  countries,  books  are  printed 
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fio  that  the  first  page  begins  on  the  right  handy  and  throughout 
ihe  book  the  odd  page8,that  is^the  pages  with  an  odd  number 
for  a  numeral,  are  always  on  the  right,"*  and  those  with  an 
«yen  numeral  on  the  left.*)-    This  should  be  borne  in  mind. 

Now,  if  you  open  a  four-page  tract,  you  will  learn  also 
that  the  second  page  falls  at  the  back  of  the  first,  and  the 
third  at  the  front  of  the  fourth.  If  you  lay  it  down  on  a 
table  with  the  first  page  uppermost  it  will  be  found  thus  : — 


•  •>  •  •  •    X 


and  the  other  pages  are,  of  course, 

2..../. 


when  they  are  turned  uppermost. 

The  forme  containing  the  first  page  is  always  called  by 
printers  the  outside  forme,  and  that  containing  the  second 
page  the  inside  forme. 

The  impression  from  any  arrangement  of  pages  will,  it  is 
obvious,  be  the  reverse  of  the  order  in  which  they  are  placed 
on  the  imposing  stone.  Hence,  if  we  want  to  print  pages 
which  will  read  like  the  above,  we  must  reverse  their  order. 
Accordingly,  we  place  them  thus  : — 

Outer  Forme.  Inner  Forme. 


This  example  contains  the  leading  principle  of  the  art  of 


*  Henoe  called  the  "  reoto." 


t  Henoe  called  the  "  veno.' 
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Imposition,  and  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  Why  is 
the  fourth  page  imposed  with  the  first  ?  Because  on  unfold- 
ing the  printed  sheet  of  paper  we  perceive  that  both  first 
and  fourth  pages  are  together  on  the  outside.  Why  is  the 
third  page  to  i^e  left  and  the  second  to  the  right  ?  Because 
the  odd  page  in  books  is  always  to  the  right,  and,  in  impos- 
ing, the  pages  must  be  reversed — hence  it  falls  at  the  left. 

Notice  also  the  sum  of  the  two  sets  of  numerals  ;  1  and 
4  are  5,  3  and  2  are  5,  and  5  is  one  page  more  than  there 
are  pages  in  the  sheet.  This  is  a  most  convenient  thing  to 
remember,  but  its  use  will  be  seen  more  plainly  hereafter. 

Folio  sheets  are  sometimes  required  to  be  made  up  so 
that  several  of  them  may  be  folded  within  each  other,  or 
quirewise.  They  are  intended  to  be  stitched  through  the 
back,  and  are  capable  of  opening  very  flat. 

The  mode  of  imposing  folio  sheets  in  quires  is,  in 
principle,  the  same  as  that  already  described.  Each  sheet 
consists  of  four  pages  ;  and  these  four  pages  are  the  first 
two  and  the  last  two  in  each  sheet.  Thus,  if  there  be 
four  sheets,  or  sixteen  pages,  the  formes  will  be  consti- 
tuted in  this  way : — 

1st  sheet  will  contain  pp.  1,  2,  15,   16 

2nd                 „  3,  4,  13,  14 

3rd                  „  6,  6,  11,  12 

4th                  „  7,  8,     9,  10 

The  first  sheet  will  be  imposed  as  a  sheet  of  folio  in  two 
parts,  the  outer  forme  consisting  of  1  and  16,  and  the 
inner  of  2  and  15.  The  first  and  the  last  must  be  together 
because  they  are  printed  together  on  the  sheet,  and  the 
next  firom  each  end,  that  is,  2  and  15,  must  make  up 
the  inner  forme.     The  imposition,  then,  will  be 

FIRST  SHEET. 


16 


15 


Outer  Forme. 


Inner  Forrne. 
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Here  again  you  will  notice  that  the  numerals  of  the 
pages  which  adjoin  each  other  exceed  by  1  the  total 
number  of  pages  :  1  +  16=17  ;  2  +  16=17,  and  the  same 
rule  would  apply  to  all  the  other  formes. 

Imposing  in  quires  may  be  carried  to  any  extent  by 
observing  the  following  rule : — 

1. — 'Ascertain  the  number  of  pages. 

» 

2. — ^Divide  that  number  into  so  many  sheets  of  folio. 

8. — Lay  down  the  first  two  and  last  two.  These  form 
the  first  sheet. 

4. — Proceed  in  the  same  maimer  to  the  centre  one, 
always  remembering  that  the  odd,  pages  stand  on  the  left 
and  the  even  on  the  right,  the  folios  of  each  two  forming 
one  more  than  the  number  of  pages  in  the  work. 

Example : — A  work  consists  of  thirty-six  pages,  which 
is  nine  sheets  of  folio.  They  should  be  laid  down  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scheme : — 

Outer  Forme. 

1st  Sheet 
2nd 
8rd 
4th 


1 

36 

3 

84 

5 

82 

7 

80 

9  28 

11 

26 

18 

24 

15  22 

Inner  Forme, 

85 

2 

88 

4 

81 

6 

29 

8 

27  10 

25 

12 

28 

14 

21 

16 

5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 
9th     „  17  20  19  18 

It  is  obvious  that  in  imposing  in  quires  all  the  work 
must  be  composed  before  any  forme  is  made  up.  This  is 
a  drawback  to  the  frequent  adoption  of  the  plan. 

Quarto. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  twice  ;  that  is,  once 
across  its  breadth,  and  then  once  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  down  the  middle,  is  said  to  be  folded  into  quarto. 
Quarto  sheets,  therefore,  contain  four  leaves,  and  if  these 
are  printed  on  both  sides,  eight  pages.  If  you  open  an 
ordinary  eight-page  newspaper,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
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pages  are,  when  printed,  arranged  thus,  beginning  with 
the  side  that  contains  the  first  page : — 


Q 'f 

8 : 1 


Then  if  the  paper  is  turned  round  so  that  the  second  page 
is  uppermost,  the  arrangement  is — 


9 


The  pages  of  type  must,  to  print  in  proper  order,  be 
reversed  ;  hence  the  outer  forme  will  be  arranged  so  that  1 
will  be  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  and  8  at  the  lower 
right-hand  comer.  Then  as  4  is  over  1,  but  with  its 
foot  turned  round  the  opposite  way,  it  goes  above  1  in  the 
imposition,  and  5  necessarily  stands  above  8.  The  inner 
f  jrme  follows  the  same  rule,  hence  we  get  the  scheme  for 
a  Sheet  of  Qvxirto. 
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A  sheet  of  quarto  is  actually  two  sheets  of  folio  imposed 
qnirewise,  but  locked-up  in  two  chases  instead  of  four : — 

A  SHEET  OF  QUARTO. 


Outer  Forme. 


Inner  Forme. 


Octavo, — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  three  times ;  that  is, 
first,  across  its  breadth ;  second,  down  the  middle,  perpen- 
dicularly ;  third,  across  the  middle  again,  horizontally, 
will  comprise  eight  leaves,  and  if  each  of  these  is  printed 
on  both  sides,  16  pages.  On  account  of  making  eight 
leaves,  it  is  called  octavo,  which  is  also  written  8vo, 

A  SHEET  OF  OCTAVO. 


Outer  Forme, 
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A  SHEET  OF  OCTAVO. 


1      9 

•        •                           • 

N   II    1 

01 


I      3 

1   1    14    i 

15 


Inner  Forme, 

This  imposition  follows  the  same  rnle  as  the  previous 
ones  do,  and  a  little  thought  will  soon  solve  any  difficnlty 
that  may  arise  in  regard  to  any  part  of  it. 

Before  proceeding  any  further,  we  may  give  a  "  rule  of 
thumb  "  for  imposing  formes,  one  that  dispenses  with  any 
exercise  of  intelligence,  and,  therefore,  commends  itself  to 
a  certain  class  of  workmen. 

(1)  Fold  a  sheet  into  the  required  number  of  leaves ; 
(2)  mark  the  number  on  each  page,  without  cutting  the 
sheet;  (8)  spread  it  out  on  the  imposing  surface.  You 
will  have  the  exact  order  of  imposition  if  the  pages  faced 
the  stone ;  but  as  they  do  not,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
reverse  them. 

Twelves,  or  duodecimo,  is  a  sheet  folded  into  twelve 
leaves,  making  twenty-four  pages.     It  is  written  12mo. 

This  may  be  imposed  in  two  ways :  (1 )  by.  cutting  off  one- 
third,  folding  it  separately,  and  insetting  it  quirewise  in 
the  remaining  sheet  of  two- thirds ;  (2)  by  folding  as  an 
ordinary  twelve -page  number  of  Punch  is  folded. 

In  the  first  case,  the  sheet  of  twelves  is  a  sheet  of 
octavo  with  a  quarto  sheet  within  it.  To  impose  it,  make 
up  a  sheet  of  octavo  in  the  8vo  part  of  the  chase ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  larger  division  of  it,  and  a  sheet  of  quarto  in  the 
smaller  division,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  ^*  off-cut.'* 
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A  SHEET  OF  TWELVES. 


• 

• 
• 

H-l* 

• 

*-•: 

*^: 

:(M 

: 

f 

: 

• 
• 

:      Q) 

• 
• 
• 
• 
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* 

00: 

iS 

•     ►© 

• 
• 

:    ^ 

• 
• 

:      Ij 

• 

•      8 

■• 

*-•: 

*-•: 

:<M 

:     ^8 

; 
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«D: 

i(M 

:     S 

: 
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: 

• 
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I 

O: 

Cs: 

:co 

] 

*                   • 
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: 

^: 

Cn: 

i'* 

•  GO 
: 
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: 

:       . 

• 

Si 
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• 

* 

o 

:         ........ 

:     K^ 

M 

«< 

• 

: 

CO: 

i  ^ 
i  (§ 

* 

: 

• 

: 

: 

fiO   * 

; 

h-«: 

to: 

Oo: 

:i— • 

•     

It  will  be  understood  that  in  this  scheme  the  inner  eight 
pages,  or  those  which  form  the  off-cut,  must  be  cut  off  in 
folding  and  inserted  in  the  sheet ;  for  otherwise  the  heads 
of  those  pages  would  range  with  the  feet  of  the  others,  or 
be  upside  down.  But  it  is  possible  to  impose  a  sheet  of 
12mo  so  that  this  off-cut  need  not  be  cut  off.     If  the 
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heads  of  the  pages  composing  it  are  placed  towards  th& 
rim  of  the  chase,  and  in  folding,  the  off-cnt  on  the  adjoin- 
ing division  is  first  folded,  the  heads  of  those  pages  will 
he  all  one  way.  The  sheet  may  then  he  folded  into  the= 
required  size,  keeping  the  first  page  fixed  to  the  left.* 

A  SHEET  OF  TWELVES,  WITHOUT  OUTTINa. 


«. 


§< 


Tt< 


i(M 


:;D 


^ 


^ 


<b      : 


*-".     :0 


09: 


fcO: 


>-*:     :»0 


*  The  difference  of  arrangement  is  canaed  solely  by  the  method  of  folding- 
the  sheet — twice  the  short  way  of  the  paper,  then  in  the  direction  of  the 
long  cross. 
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A  Sheet  of  Long  Twelves, — Long  Twelves  is  a  12mo 
the  pages  of  which  read  across  the  broad  way,  as  in  short 
music  works ;  that  is  to  say,  the  longest  diameter  of  the 
page  wonld  be  a  horizontal  line. 

A  SHEET  OF  LONG  TWELVES, 
WITHOUT  CUTTING. 


:  <^ 

i  ^ 
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A  Sheet  of  Sixteens  is  eight  sheets  of  folio  so  imposed 
that  when  the  printed  sheet  is  folded,  the  pages  shall  fol- 
low in  regular  order.  If  the  reader  has  understood  the 
explanations  of  the  previous  schemes,  he  will  not  require 
any  further  explanation  as  to  this.  Nor  will  we  give  any 
of  the  impositions  for  larger  formes  than  sixteens.  They 
are  seldom  wanted ;  indeed,  are  more  curious  than  useful ; 
and  as  the  principle  is  the  same  throughout,  we  need  not 
occupy  space  in  recapitulating  it. 

A  SHEET  OF  SIXTEENS. 


63    i      i    8S    i 


i    20    i      i    21 


12 


i  91  1   1 

•••■•••••••a                  •• 

Zl. 

•  ■  • 

•  • 

..!?. 

•  a  • 

L.A..J 

32 


25    \ 


B 


Outer  Forme, 
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L..?....: 

>        ••••••••••••        ••••••••••••        •••■»••••■•• 

:    \  iz  \    i  oe  1    lei 

■••••t»*«*«*         •••■••••••••         •••••••••••■ 

1  ^^ 

:       :     22     :        ' 

,     19      :         j     14     i 

1   01 

i    [.ee;  J    : 

81  J     1^91    \ 

26     :       :    31     :       :     2      : 
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Half -sheet  Work, — In  order  to  economise  press  work, 
or  for  other  reasons,  pages  are  imposed  so  that  the  whole 
of  them  belonging  to  one  forme  are  in  one  chase.  The 
sheet  is  printed  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other, 
being  turned  in  the  latter  case,  so  that  what  would  be  the 
outer  forme  backs  would,  in  another  kind  of  imposi- 
tion, be  the  inner  forme.  The  sheet  is  cut  up,  and  two 
perfect  copies  of  the  work  obtained.     We  give  specimens 
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of  three  impositions  of  this  kind:  half-gjheet  of  quarto^ 
half-sheet  of  octavo,  and  half-sheet  of  sixteens. 

The  Half-sheet  of  Qtiarto  is  simply  a  sheet  of  folio 
imposed  in  one  chase.  Two  copies  are  impressed  on  the 
one  sheet  of  paper,  which  is  afterwards  cut  in  two  and  the 
parts  separated. 

A  HALF-SHEET  OF  QUARTO. 


B 


The  Half -sheet  of  Octavo  is  a  sheet  of  quarto  imposed  in 
one  chase  instead  of  two,  and  each  section  forms  an 
independent  sheet  of  4to,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a 
half-sheet  of  8vo. 

HALF-SHEET  OF  OCTAVO. 
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The  half-sheet  of  twelves  may  be  adapted  for  eight 
pages  of  a  work  and  four  of  other  matter,  by  imposing  the 
eight  as  a  half- sheet  of  octavo,  and  the  four  as  an  off- cut. 

To  impose  sixteen  pages  of  a  work  and  eight  of  other 
matter  as  a  sheet  of  twelves,  impose  the  first  as  a  sheet  of 
octavo,  and  the  second  in  the  place  of  the  off- cut. 

The  Half -sheet  of  Sixteens  is  a  sheet  of  octavo  imposed 
in  one  chase  instead  of  two,  the  outer  forme  in  one  divi- 
sion, and  the  inner  in  the  opposite  half,  as  vnll  be  seen 
from  the  scheme.     In  other  words,  the  signature  page& 
are  placed  in  opposite  comers  of  the  chase. 

A  HALF-SHEET  OF  SIXTEENS. 


>•••••••••• 
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•    t 


•      • 
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8 
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16 


13 
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The  Half -sheet  of  Twenty -fours  is  a  sheet  of  twelves, 
imposed  in  one  chase. 

The  Half-sJieet  of  Thirty-twos  is  a  sheet  of  sixteens 
imposed  in  one  chase. 

When  a  light  page,  or  one  which  presents  some  diffi- 
-culty  in  rolling,  falls  in  the  outside  comer  of  the  chase,  it 
is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  turn  the  pages  in  each 
section  of  the  chase  half  round,  A  half-sheet  of  sixteens 
might  be  thus  treated  : — 


1   01    M 

I 

9    ; 

II    1 

A  comparison  of  the  above  scheme  with  that  given  as  a 
half- sheet  of  sixteens  will  explain  the  process. 

The  inconvenience  arising  from  the  creasing  of  paper 
i?7hen  folded  several  times  may  be  obviated  by  contrivance 
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in  imposition.     A  half- sheet  of  sixteens  imposed  according 
to  the  following  scheme  is  equal  to  two  half-sheets  of 
octavo,  one  quired  within  the  other,  thus : — 


i    01 
i""iT 


1    f 

•I 

-     81     \ 

:      SI 


:            ^  : 

16       : 

It  is  obvious  that  books,  like  those  in  some  Oriental 
languages,  which  read  from  right  to  left,  and  consequently 
begin  on  what  we  would  term  the  last  page,  are  imposed 
differently  to  the  plans  given  above.  The  compositor  will 
have  merely  to  reverse  them,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to 
occupy  space  with  the  schemes  in  detail. 

Leaflets. — ^The  printing  of  leaflets,  or  formes  of  six, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  pages  to  fold  to  the  size  of  a  single 
page,  without  stitching,  so  as  to  read  continuously,  has  of 
late  years  become  very  common.     We  therefore  subjoin  a 
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few  schemes,  showing  the  different  positions  of  the  first 
page  in  the  forme,  which  is  guided  entirely  by  the  taste  or 
choice  of  the  customer.  Taking  the  position  of  the  first 
page  as  a  guide,  the  pages  are  imposed  either  in  a  row, 
heads  on  a  line,  or  head  to  head,  running  from  the  first 
page  to  the  right  on  the  lower  row  of  pages,  and  then  from 
right  to  left  on  the  upper  row,  until  the  forme  is  filled,  the 
manner  of  imposition  depending  on  the  length  of  the  forme 
or  the  way  in  which  the  paper  to  be  printed  will  cut  to 
•the  best  advantage. 

SIX-PAGE  LEAFLET— First  page  in  Centre. 


SIX-PAGE  LEAFLET— i^irst  page  to  the  Left, 
....„..^    ..._..^    ....„...^    ....„.„     ^...^..^    ...^...^ 


:BIX-PAGE  LEAFLET— First  page  to  the  Right. 

\"2"\     i's":      ri'\      i'T":      i"6*":      :"l"^ 
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EIGHT-PAGE  LEAFLET— Ftrst  page  next  to  the  Left. 


9 


•■ •• •• ••••• • < 


8 


2 


EIGHT-PAGE  LEAFLET— i^iVst  page  to  the  Right. 


6 


8 


EIGHT-PAGE  LEAFLET— -Firse  page  to  the  Left. 


8 


9 
3" 


■•••■•••*•••■ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LocKiNG-up — ^Preliminary  Operations — ^The  Parts  of  Pages — Use  of 
the  Off-cut  Chase — Signatures,  their  Use  and  System — ^Numeri-^ 
cal  and  Alphabetical  Signatures — Dressing  the  Chase — Use  of 
Foot-stick  and  Side-stick — Quoins — Untying  the  Pages — 
Planing  Down — Locking-up — Lifting  the  Forme — ^Defects  of 
Locking-up  and  their  Bemedies. 

The  two  preceding  chapters  will,  we  hope,  enable  any 
ordinarily  intelligent  compositor  to  perform  two  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  his  duties — the  making  of  the 
margin  and  the  imposition  of  the  pages. 

•  Having  now  got  the  pages  into  proper  order  on  the 
imposing  surface,  and  the  proper  margin  or  blank  space 
between  them  ascertained,  it  only  remains  so  to  tighten  the 
forme  of  movable  type — ^that  is  to  say,  to  lock  it  up — that 
every  page  may  preserve  its  relative  positioQ,  and  the  whole 
be  made  firm  enough  to  enable  it  to  be  '*  lifted"  from  the 
imposing  surface  and  **laid  down,"  or  "dropped,"  upon 
that  part  of  the  press  which  is  designed  to  receive  it. 

When  a  forme  is  properly  locked  up,  it  is  equally  tight 
throughout  in  every  part,  and  if  the  composition  has  been 
accurately  done,  no  letter,  space,  or  quadrat  will,  when 
the  forme  is  raised,  drop  out.  The  forme  is  then  said  to 
**  lift ;  "  if  it  be  loose  in  any  part,  it  is  said  that  it  **  won't 
Hft." 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  a  little  more  of  the  termin- 
ology of  this  part  of  the  printing  business.  In  speaking 
of  pages  there  are  seven  expressions  used  to  describe 
different  parts  or  dimensions.  They  are — ^the  width  of 
the  page,  the  length  of  the  page,  the  back,  the  head,  the 
gutter,  the  tail,  and  the  off-cut. 

Width  of  the  page  explains  itself,  and  consists  of  the 
measure  to  which  the  page  has  been  set,  if  not  broken  up 
into  columns,  or  it  is  the  measure  which  collectively  is. 
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made  by  the  type,  the  column  rules,  the  border  **  rules, 
and  the  white  spaces  between  them. 

Length  of  the  Page  does  not  require  explanation.  It  is 
used  by  printers  in  the  same  sense  as  **  height "  is  used  by 
bibliographers  and  booksellers. 

The  back  is  the  space  down  which  the  long  cross  or  bar 
of  the  chase  passes,  in  a  12mo  forme,  and  down  which 
the  short  cross  passes  in  an  8vo  forme.  It  constitutes 
the  fore-edge  of  the  printed  12mo  or  8vo  sheet. 

The  head  is  the  space  forming  the  margin  at  the  top  of 
the  page  when  printed. 

The  gutter  is  the  space  separating  two  adjoining  pages, 
as  between  1  and  12  in  the  first  of  the  following  diagrams, 
and  1  and  8  in  the  second. 

The  tail  is  the  bottom  space  below  the  page. 

The  terms  back,  head,  gutter,  and  tail  are  also  used 
for  both  the  space  to  be  left  on  the  printed  page  and  the 
furniture  of  the  forme. 

The  off-cut  is  a  part  of  a  sheet  which  is  cut  off  before 
folding.  This  is  only  found  in  certain  styles  of  imposition, 
such  as  the  duodecimo  (12mo).  If  the  reader  will  mark  a 
sheet  as  described  for  imposition  of  a  12mo  with  an  off-cut, 
he  will,  on  folding  it,  find  .that  the  pages  cannot  be  got  to 
follow  in  their  proper  numerical  order  unless  the  off-cut 
— that  is,  pages  5,  6,  7,  8 — are  cut  off  and  folded  in 
**  quire  wise  " — that  is,  within  the  other  portion  of 
the  sheet,  consisting  of  pages  1,  2,  8,  4,  9,  10,  11, 
and  12. 

In  a  sheet  of  12mo  the  short  bar  does  not  cross  the 
middle  of  the  chase,  as  it  does  in  an  8vo  sheet.  It  is 
placed  in  the  upper  notches  of  the  chase  with  the  grooves 
for  the  points  upwards,  and  is  crossed  in  the  middle  by 
the  long  bar,  which  should  always  be  put  in  last.     The 


*  When  a  page  is  entirely  surrounded  by  a  rule  or  some  fancy  device  it  is 
said  to  be  "bordered." 
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following  diagrams  will  exhibit  this  distinctly,  the  heavy 
black  lines  being  supposed  to  represent  the  chase : — 


1 

1      9 

I 

8      \     \ 

9      \ 

1 

1 

f 

6 

!     01      M 

2      \ 

:::::::  ::::::  i 

1 

B 

:    12 

!      ^1      \ 

\     2      j 

A  DUODECIMO  FOBME. 


1 

f 

1       Q 

^      9       i     • 

1   S«     \ 

'     8      1 

1 

1 

1 

B 

8     : 

7      j     j 

2     i 

• 

1 

AN  OCTAVO  FORME. 
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We  may  here  explain  another  term  which  will  be  used 
in  this  part  of  our  work.  It  is  that  very  important  word, 
the  signature. 

If  you  open  a  printed  book,  you  will  find  that  at  the 
foot  of  certain  pages  there  is  a  letter,  and  at  the  foot  of 
others  a  letter  and  a  figure,  as  b,  b  2.  Open  a  few  more 
3)ages  and  you  will  find  another  letter,  and  if  you  go 
through  the  book  it  will  be  seen  that — 

1st.   These  letters  are  in  regular  alphabetical  order. 

2nd.  They  occur  at  regular  intervals  of  eight,  twelve, 
sixteen,  &c.,  pages. 

The  use  of  these  letters  is —  • 

a.  To  designate  the  sheets  of  which  the  book  is  com- 
posed, so  that  we  may  refer  to  a  sheet  and  call  it  signature 
N,  for  example,  and  know  and  indicate  exactly  the  pages 
of  which  it  consists. 

h.  To  assist  the  binder  in  folding.  This  it  does,  because 
the  signature  occupies  a  certain  specified  place  in  every 
sheet,  and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  folding  is  done  so 
that  the  signature  is  in  a  certain  position,  to  know  that  it 
is  done  properly  without  going  through  all  the  folios. 

c.  To  assist  the  binder  in  gathering,  that  is,  in  collecting 
together  the  sheets  so  that  they  fall  in  proper  order,  as 
well  as  in  collating,  that  is,  examining  whether  the  gather- 
ing has  been  properly  done.  If  the  letters  fall  in  their  due 
alphabetical  order,  the  sheets  must  be  right;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  sequence  of  the  pages. 

Two  points  in  regard  to  signatures  must  be  noted — 

1st.  There  is  no  signature  a  :  that  belongs  to  the  title- 
page,  and  would  be  unsightly  if  placed  there.  Besides,  it 
is  not  necessary ;  for  the  title-page  itself  indicates  how  the 
sheet  must  be  folded. 

2nd.  There  is  no  signature  j,  v,  or  w.  This  has  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  when  signatures  were  first  used,  i  and  j 
were  employed  indiscriminately,  as  was  also  the  case  with 
u  and  V,  while  w  was  written  uu  or  w. 
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In  some  offices,  however,  j  only  is  omitted,  making  the 
alphabet  to  consist  of  twenty-five  letters,  which  is  a  con- 
venient number,  being  a  quarter  of  a  hundred. 

• 

If,  however,  the  book  contains  more  sheets  than  the 
alphabet  will  suffice  to  indicate,  a  second  alphabet  is 
resorted  to,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  figure  2  being 
prefixed  thus,  2  4,  2  b,  2  c,  2  n,  and  so  on.  If  a  third  be 
required,  the  figure  8  precedes  the  letters,  as  8  a..  Where 
the  book  is  not  a  bulky  one,  the  alphabet  is  often 
duplicated  for  the  second  series  of  signatures,  thus,  a  a, 
B  B,  or,  A  a,  B  b. 

Signatures  are  usually  in  small  caps  of  the  same  body 
as  the  page  ^  they  should  be  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and 
near  the  right-hand  comer,  and  are  sometimes  divided 
from  it  by  a  blank  or  white  line. 

If  the  book  is  in  two  volumes,  each  of  them  should 
have  a  separate  independent  sequence  of  signatures.  But 
near  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  line  the  volume  should  h& 
named  ;  as.  Vol.  11. 

These  signatures  are  used  for  the  first  page  only  of 
each  sheet.  There  are  others  inserted  at  the  bottom  of 
other  pages,  but  the  same  letter  is  used  throughout  the 
sheet,  however  many  signatures  there  may  be.  In  the 
latter  case,  a  figure  is  placed  aftei'  the  letter,  as  b  2,  b  8, 
B  4,  &c. 

Thus  2  B  means  the  b  of  the  second  alphabet,  b  2  a 
second  use  of  the  letter  b  in  the  first  alphabet. . 

It  is  necessary  to  have  different  numbers  of  signatures 
for  different  impositions,  in  order  that  the  folding  may 
be  correct. 

The  rules  on  this  point  are : — 

Octavos  have  two  signatures,  thus :  b  on  the  first  page,, 
and  B  2  on  the  third. 

Twelves  have  five  signatures,  thus  :  b  (first  page),  b  2 
(third  page),  b  8  (fifth  page),  b  4  (seventh  page),  b  5 
(jiinth  page).     Some  of  these,  however,  are  occasionally 
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omitted,  only  those  on  the  first,  third,  and  ninth  pages 
being  printed. 

Eighteens  are  generally  worked  as  three  half-sheets  of 
twelves,  distinct  from  and  independent  of  each  other. 
Each  of  these  sections  has  its  own  signature.  Thus,  to  a 
sheet  of  this  kind,  b,  g,  and  d  are  used  for  the  first 
thirty-six  pages,  and  e,  f,  g  for  the  second,  and  so  on. 

When  the  signature  is  printed  to  a  leaf,  the  sheet  or  page 
is  said  to  be  signed ;  when  not  printed,  it  is  unsigned. 

The  preceding  system  of  signatures  has  been  adopted 
since  the  invention  of  printing,  varying,  of  course,  with  the 
kind  of  sheets  imposed.  Thus,  when  the  sheets  were  cut 
up  before  being  worked,  there  was  a  difference  in  the 
arrangement  necessary.  The  duodecimo,  also,  is  a  com- 
paratively modem  size,  and  was  not  known  to  the  first 
printers.  The  writers,  who  preceded  the  printers,  used 
signatures  for  convenience  of  collation. 

Recently,  however,  in  America  and  other  countries, 
numerical  signatures  have  been  employed,  as  it  is  thought 
that  they  are  more  explicit  than  alphabetical  ones.  The 
sheets  are  numbered  throughout  the  volume,  as  1,  2, 8,  and 
so  on,  the  figures  being  placed  invariably  at  the  foot  of 
the  ^rs^page.  Sometimes  the  signature  for  page  8,  &c., 
is  omitted.  Th*  off-cut  is  distinguished  by  an  asterisk  (**) 
being  added  to  the  figure.     Thus : — 

4to,  8vo,  16mo,  24mo,  have  signature  1  on  first  page. 

-  o  C    1  on  first  page 

12mO,  •<       1     .>  nnX. 

*    (^    1  •**  on  fifth  page 

f  1  on  first  page 
18mo,  <    1  *  on  fifth  page 

^   1  *  *  on  seventh  page 

f  1  on  first  page 
48mo,  -{    2  on  seventeenth  page 
(^   3  on  thirty-third  page. 

More  recently  still,  a  system  has  been  adopted  of 
printing  the  signature  so  low  down  on  the  leaf  that  it  will 
be  cut  offvfh&n  the  book  is  trimmed,  or  cut  on  the  edge  by 
the  binder.     This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  scribes,  and  has . 
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led  to  the  common  error  that  their  leaves  were  nnsigned* 
It  is  done  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  page,  but 
cannot  be  recommended,  for  the  book  may  require  to  be 
re-bound,when  there  will  be  no  indication  of  the  beginning 
of  the  section  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  bookbinder, 
nor  any  assistance  in  the  collation  of  the  sheets  in  their 
proper  order. 

ALPHABETICAL  SIGNATURES.— iS^6?. 


No.  of 

sheet. 

Signature. 

Folio. 

Quarto. 

8vo. 

I2mo. 

16mo. 

A 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

B 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

C 

5 

9 

17 

25 

33 

3 

D 

9 

17 

33 

49 

65 

4 

E 

13 

25 

49 

73 

97 

5 

P 

17 

33 

65 

97 

129 

6 

G 

21 

41 

81 

121 

161 

7 

H 

25 

49 

97 

145 

193 

8 

I 

29 

57 

113 

169 

225 

9 

K 

33 

65 

129 

193 

257 

10 

L 

37 

73 

145 

217 

289 

11 

M 

41 

81 

161 

241 

321 

12 

W 

45 

89 

177 

265 

353 

13 

0 

49 

97 

193 

289 

385 

14 

P 

53 

105 

209 

.  313 

417 

15 

Q 

57 

113 

225 

337 

449 

16 

R 

61 

121 

241 

361 

481 

17 

8 

65 

129 

257 

385 

613 

18 

T 

69 

137 

273 

409 

545 

19 

U 

73 

145 

289 

433 

677 

20 

X 

77 

153 

305 

457  • 

609 

21 

Y 

81 

161 

321 

481 

641 

22 

Z 

85 

169 

337 

505 

673 

23 

2a 

89 

177 

353 

529 

705 

24 

2b 

93 

185 

369 

553 

737 

25 

2c 

97 

193 

385 

677 

769 

26 

2d 

101 

201 

401 

601 

801 

27 

2e 

105 

209 

417 

625 

833 

28 

2p 

109 

217 

433 

649 

865 

29 

2g 

113 

225 

449 

673 

897 

30 

2h 

117 

233 

465 

697 

929 

31 

2i 

121 

241 

481 

721 

961 

32 

2k 

125 

249 

497 

745 

993 

SIGNATTTBES, 
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On  the  preceding  page  is  a  table  of  signatures  for  the 
most  useful  impositions,  extending  as  far  as  any  ordinary 
volume.  K  more  signatures  are  required  they  can  easily 
be  calculated. 

We  give,  later  on,  however,  a  table  of  signatures  on  the 
numerical  plan.  ^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  signature  a  is  not 
folioed  in  Arabic  numerals.  It  generally  consists  of  title, 
introduction  of  preface,  contents,  &c.,  and  is  folioed  in 
Bmnan  numerals,  as  i,  ii,  iii,  iv,  v,  &c. 

When  the  introductory  matter  extends  over  more  than 
one  sheet,  its  signatures  are  usually  printed  in  lower  case 
italic  letters. 

As  works  are  frequently  imposed  in  half-sheets,  we  give 
the  following  table  of  signatures  for  half-sheets  for  con- 
venience sake ;  although  the  whole-sheet  table  might  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  for  a  work  in  octavo  the 
signatures  of  quarto  might  be  used,  and  so  on : — 


ALPHABETICAL  SIGNATURES.— -ffa(f-i^^e^*. 


No.  of 
sheet. 

Big. 

8vo. 

12mo. 

16mo. 

No.  of 
sheet. 

SIg. 

8vo. 

12mo. 

16mo. 

A 

0 

0 

0 

1 

B 

1 

1 

1 

17 

s 

129 

193 

267 

2 

C 

9 

13 

17 

18 

T 

137 

205 

273 

3 

D 

17 

25 

33 

19 

U 

145 

217 

289 

4 

E 

25 

37 

49 

20 

X 

153 

229 

305 

5 

F 

33 

49 

65 

21 

Y 

161 

241 

321 

6 

G 

41 

61 

81 

22 

Z 

169 

253 

337 

7 

H 

49 

73 

97 

23 

2a 

177 

265 

353 

8 

I 

67 

85 

113 

24  i2B 

185 

277 

379 

9 

K 

65 

97 

129 

25  2  c 

193 

289 

385 

10 

L 

73 

109 

145 

26  2d 

201 

301 

401 

11 

M 

81 

121 

161 

27  2e 

209 

313 

417 

12 

N 

89 

133 

177 

28 

2p 

217 

3* 

433 

13 

O 

97 

145 

193 

29 

2g 

225 

1  337 

449 

14 

P 

105 

157 

209 

30 

2h 

233 

349 

465 

15 

Q 

113 

169 

225 

31 

2  I 

241 

361 

481 

16 

R 

121 

181 

241 

32 

2k 

249 

373 

497 
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The  following  table  of  numerical  signatures,  as  used  in 
America  and  elsewhere,  is  drawn  up  on  the  plan  generally- 
adopted  there,  and  differs  in  arrangement  from  those  given 
above : — 

NUMERICAL  SIGTSATVKES.Salf'Skeets. 


1 

3vo. 

12ino  and  ISmo. 

16mo. 

24ino. 

Page 

Big. 

Page 

Big. 

Page 

Sig. 

Page 

Slg. 

1 

...  1 

1 

...  1 

1  ., 

.   1 

1  .. 

.  1 

9 

...  2 

5 

...  1* 

17  .. 

..  2 

9  .. 

.  1* 

17 
25 
33 

...  3 
...  4 
...  5 

13 
17 

...  2 
...  2* 

33  . 

49  . 
65  . 

..  3 
..  4 
..  5 

25  .. 
33  .. 

.  2 
.  2* 

41 

...  6 

25 

...  3 

81  . 

..  6 

49  .. 

.  3 

49 

...  7 

29 

...  3* 

97  . 

..  7 

57  .. 

.  3* 

57 

...  8 

37 

...  4 

113  . 

..  8 

73  .. 

.  4 

65 

...  9 

41 

...  4* 

129  . 

..  9 

81  .. 

.  4* 

73 

...  10 

49 

...  5 

145  . 

..  10 

97  .. 
105  .. 

.  5 

.  5* 

81 
89 

...  11 
...  12 

53 

•  •  •    %^ 

...  5» 

161  . 
177  . 

..  11 
..  12 

97 

...  13 

61 

...  6 

193  . 

..  13 

121  .. 

.  6 

105 

...  14 

65 

...  6* 

209  . 

..  14 

129  .. 

.  6* 

113 

...  15 

73 

...  7 

225  . 

..  15 

145  .. 

.  7 

121 

...  16 

77 

...  7* 

241  . 

..  16 

153  .. 

.  7* 

129 

...  17 

85 

r\ 

257  . 

..  17 

JL  %tf^^               •  • 

9 

137 

...  18 

...  8 

273  . 

..  18 

169  .. 

.  8 

145 

...  19 

89 

...  8* 

289  . 

..  19 

177  .. 

.  8* 

153 

...  20 

97 

...  9 

305  . 

..  20 

193  .. 

.  9 

161 

...  21 

101 

...  9* 

321  . 

..  21 

201  .. 

.  9* 

169 

...  22 

109 

...  10 

337  . 

..  22 

217  .. 

.  10 

177 

...  23 

113 

...  10* 

353  . 

..  23 

225  .. 

.  10 

185 

...  24 

369  . 

..  24 

193 

...  25 

121 

...  11 

385  . 

..  25 

241  .. 

.  11 

201 

...  26 

125 

...  11* 

401  . 

..  26 

249  .. 

.  11* 

209 

...  27 

133 

...  12 

417  . 

..  27 

265  .. 

.  12 

217 

...  28 

137 

...  12* 

433  . 

..  28 

273  .. 

.  12* 

225 
233 
241 

...  29 
...  30 
...  31 

145 
149 

...  13 

...  13* 

449  .. 
465  .. 
481  .. 

.  29 
.  30 
.  31 

289  .. 
297  .. 

.  13 
.  13* 

249 

...  32 

157 

...  14 

497  ., 

.  32 

313  .. 

.  14 

257 

f..  33 

161 

...  14* 

513  .. 

.  33 

321  .. 

.  14* 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  compositor  to  see  that 
his  pages  bear  their  proper  folios  before  being  tied  up.  No 
excuse  should  be  accepted  for  negligence  in  this  matter. 
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Having  his  pages  laid  properly  on  the  surface,  the  com- 
positor should,  as  a  further  precaution,  examine  the  folios 
and  signatures  to  see  that  they  are  correct  and  agree  with 
the  tables  preceding.  If  there  is  any  error  in  position,  it 
may  now  be  easily  remedied  ;  but  after  the  forme  is  locked- 
xip  the  cure  will  be  more  troublesome. 

Now  procure  a  pair  of  chases,  of  the  size  necessary  for 
the  forme  ;  that  is,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  the  pages 
^pd  allow  some  space  all  round  for  the  locking-up. 

It  is  advisable  to  use  the  same  pair  of  chases,  or  at  any 
Tate  chases  of  exactly  similar  dimensions,  throughout  the 
work,  to  ensure  what  is  caUed  exact  '*  register,"  as  will  be 
•explained  hereafter. 

The  sidesticks,  footsticks,  and  furniture  should  now  be 
obtained  from  their  places  in  the  office  or  from  the  store- 
room, either  by  the  compositor  or  by  the  "  quoin-drawer 
overseer." 

The  remaining  operations  of  putting  in  the  furniture, 
untying  the  pages,  and  locking-up  the  forme  will  now  be 
•described. 

The  pages  having  been  properly  laid  down  on  the 
imposing  surface,  a  suitable  chase  placed  over  them,  with 
its  bars  faUing  in  their  proper  position,  and  the  furniture 
£tted  so  as  to  make  proper  margins,  the  next  thing  is  to 
Dress  the  Chaser  that  is,  to  fit  it  with  the  furniture  neces- 
sary for  locking-up  the  forme. 

The  chase,  if  properly  chosen,  will  be  just  large  enough 
to  allow  room  for  footsticks,  sidesticks,  and  quoins. 
The  spaces  at  the  crossbars  must  be  regulated  with  furni- 
ture, reglet,  or  leads. 

The  nature  of  Footsticks  and  Sidesticks  has  been  already 
•explained.  If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  diagram  on  page 
66,  he  will  understand  the  exact  use  of  the  appliances. 

There  he  will  see  a  forme  of  eight  pages  locked- up  in 
chase,  with  furniture  dividing  the  pages.  He  will  per- 
•ceive  that  at  the  side  and  at  the  foot  of  each  set  of  four 
pages — that  is,  between  the  pages  and  the  chase — are  the 
side  and  footsticks ;  but  instead  of  the  ordinary  wedge- 
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shaped  ones,  whose  use  is  now  to  be  referred  to,*  racked 
ones  are  there  used.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  object  is  to  tighten  the  forme  by  the  inser- 
tion forcibly  of  a  wedge  or  wheel  which,  pressing  on  the 
chase,  pushes  up  and  fastens  the  type  on  the  other  side. 
In  using  common  footsticks  and  sidesticks,  however,  the^ 
broad  part  of  the  sidestick  would  be  at  the  top  left-hand 
comer  of  the  left  side  section  of  the  forme,  and  the  broad 
part  of  the  footstick  at  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  Both 
would  taper  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  thinnest  end^ 
approach  each  other  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer. 

To  render  it  still  more  plain,  let  the  reader  turn  to  tho 
diagram  on  page  67.  Here  the  four  chases  are  each 
supposed  to  hold  only  one  forme.  In  the  first  chase  the^ 
thick  end  of  the  sidestick  would  be  underneath  the  letter 
M,  and  that  of  the  footstick  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer  ; 
the  thin  parts  of  both  being  towards  the  top  left-hand 
comer. 

If  the  eight-page  forme  were  made  up  in  a  chase,  with 
a  long  cross,  or  bto,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  on  page  64, 
the  arrangement  would  be  similar  to  that  for  the  four 
chases  (page  67),  and  the  forme  would,  in  reality,  be 
similar  to  that,  except  that  the  four  chases  would  be  in 
one  piece — ^that  is,  in  an  ordinary  bookwork  chase.  The 
rest  of  the  quarters  will,  of  course,  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Next,  remove  the  string  from  the  pages.  This  must  be 
done  carefully,  and  requires  some  practice,  or  the  types 
will  get  out  of  th^ir  places  at  the  sides,  and  the  pages 
become,  in  printers'  phrase,  **  squabbled." 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  proper  way  to  tie  up  a 
page  is  to  begin  at  the  left  top  comer ;  to  wrap  the  cord 
round  from  left  to  right,  tightening  each  successive  round 
at  the  right  top  corner.  It  has  then  been  passed  round 
the  page  about  three  times,  the  first  end  being  additionally 
secured  each  turn,  and  the  end  of  the  cord  being  drawn, 
tight  through  the  whole  at  one  comer  to  form  an  end^ 
which  protrudes  two  or  three  inches.  It  is  this  end  which 
must  now  be  laid  hold  of,  and  if  it  is  firmly,  yet  gently 
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pnlled,  the  cord  will  nnwind  itself.  Take  hold  of  it  by 
the  thnmb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  extricate 
each  fold  by  the  same  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The 
whole  cord  will  generally  leave  the  page  without  disturb- 
ing a  single  type.  Next,  fasten  up  the  forme  a  little  with 
the  quoins,  by  pressing  upon  them  with  the  fingers,  but 
do  not  make  it  too  tight.  Tie  up  each  string  into  a  little 
bundle,  without  knotting  it,  and  put  it  by  for  use  on 
another  occasion. 

In  removing  the  page  cords  from  a  bookwork  forme, 
begin  with  the  pages  next  to  the  bars.  Take  hold  of  the 
protruding  end  of  the  cord  with  one  hand,  laying  the  other 
flat  on  the  page  to  prevent  the  letters  rising.  Unwind  the 
cord  and  close  up  the  page  by  pressing  the  sides  tick  and 
footstick  against  it. 

The  pages  will  be  considerably  compressed  when  the 
mallet  and  shooting-stick  are  used ;  hence  larger  quoins 
than  now  appear  requisite  will  be  wanted.* 

Practice  and  judgment  alone  enable  the  compositor  to 
select  the  proper  quoins,  and  frequently  he  has  to  do  it  by 
trying  several  before  one  will  be  found  to  fit.  Put  in,  say, 
three  quoins  at  the  side  and  two  at  the  foot,  respectively. 
Of  course  these  quoins  must  taper  the  reverse  way  of  the 
side  and  footsticks ;  they  must  run  smaller  towards  the 
thick  end  of  the  former,  and  larger  towards  the  thin  ends. 
Push  up  the  quoins  gently  with  the  fingers,  until  the  forme 
is  somewhat  tight ;  notice  whether  the  quoins  are  approxi- 
mately suitable  ;  and  loosen  the  whole  a  little. 

The  planing  of  the  forme  is  the  next  consideration. 

The  planer  is  simply  a  flat  piece  of  beech  or  other  hard 
wood,  about  10  or  12  inches  long,  4J  inches  broad,  and  2 
inches  thick,  with  a  perfectly  smooth  under  surface.  A 
groove  usually  runs  along  the  two  longer  sides  to  enable 
the  workman  to  handle  it  more  rapidly. 

*  If  there  are  no  quoins  to  be  had  that  are  broad  enough  to  fill  up  tbe 
si>ace,  two  may  be  used  together,  or  one  quoin  may  be  used  and  a  little 
piece  of  reglet.  But  it  is  best  to  avoid  having  a  larger  space  than  can  be 
tilled  up  by  a  single  quoin,  and  the  smaller  this  space  is,  the  more  secure  the- 
forme.  It  should  be  wide  enough,  though,  to  admit  the  shooter  easily. 
Leads  should  never  be  used  to  eke  out  quoins ;  to  do  so  is  an  idle,  wasteful 
practice,  not  permitted  under  any  circumstances  in  a  well-regulated  office. 
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Planing  the  forme  is  the  process  of  making  perfectly 
even  the  face  of  the  forme,  by  driving  down  into  its  proper 
place  every  letter  that  may,  accidentally,  stand  a  little 
higher  than  the  rest.  Although  a  simple  operation*,  it  is 
seldom  properly  performed. 

Wrap  the  planer  in  a  piece  of  smooth  paper,  and,  hold- 
ing it  with  the  left  hand,  tap  it  gently  but  firmly  with  the 
end  of  the  handle  of  the  mallet,  which,  in  doing  this, 
should  be  held  with  the  head  upwards.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  strike  the  planer  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  distribute 
its  pressure  over  the  forme. 

In  this  way  the  forme  becomes  perfectly  level  on  its 
face,  and  it  only  remains  to  lock  it  up.  For  this  purpose 
the  mallet  and  shooting-stick  are  brought  into  requisition. 

The  quoins,  in  the  first  or  preliminary  locking-up  with 
the  fingers,  should  not  be  so  small  that  they  can  be  driven 
up  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  side  or  footsticks,  but  such 
that  they  may  be   pushed   forward,  when   the   greater 
pressure  of  the  mallet  is  applied,  a  half  or  quarter  inch, 
:according  to  the  size  of  the  forme.     Hold  the  shooting- 
stick  in  the  left  hand  in  almost   a  horizontal   position, 
whereby  the  greatest  amount  of  power  is  obtained  with  the 
least  danger  of  damaging  the  shooting-stick.     If  the  forme 
is  in  four  quarters,  as  already  described,  each  should  be 
partially  locked- up   before   any  is   completely  locked  up 
(except,  of  course,  the  last);  otherwise  the  cross-bar  will  be 
/sprung  or  bent.     Drive  up  the  quoin  nearest  the  thick  end 
of  the  side  and  footsticks  first,  and  then  operate  on  the 
-others,  finishing  up  at  the  thin  ends.     In  this  way  the 
whole  will  be  equally  fastened ;   but  if  one  part  is  tightly 
fastened  and  another  loosely,  the  pages  will  bend,  and 
become  crooked,  and  a  good  lock-up — one  in  which  the 
forme  is  nearly  as  solid  as  though  consisting  of  one  piece 
•of  metal — ^will  be  y together  unattainable. 

Again  plane  down  the  forme  lightly  and  carefully. 
This  is  done,  not  so  much  to  drive  down  any  outstanding 
letters  (for  they  ought  all  to  have  been  sent  into  their  places 
by  the  planing  before  quoining  up)  as  to  neutralize  any 
upward  bend,  or  "  arching,"  of  the  forme,  and  to  which  it 
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is  especially  liable  if  there  are  many  or  large  open  blank 
spaces  in  it. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  "  see  if  it  will  lift ;  *' 
that  is,  if  it  can  be  raised  up  from  the  imposing  surface 
without  any  letters  falling  out. 

Draw  the  forme  over  to  the  side  of  the  stone  nearest  to 
you,  and  let  the  chase  overhang  about  an  inch.  By  taking 
hold  of  the  projecting  part  the  forme  may  be  raised.  It 
should  only  be  raised  a  little,  say  an  inch,  at  first,  and 
before  you  are  sure  that  all  is  tightly  secured.  If  suddenly 
lifted  on  end,  one  section  that  happens  to  be  loose  may  fall 
entirely  into  pie.  If  letters  fall  out,  that  is,  if  the  forme  is 
loose  in  any  part,  the  fault  is  due  either  to  bad  **  justifica- 
tion "  in  the  composition,  or  imperfect  "  locking-up."  The 
remedy  in  either  case  will  be  obvious.  The  forme  must  be 
unlocked,  lines  or  pages  adjusted,  or  fresh  quoins  inserted. 

Even  if  letters  do  not  fall  out,  there  may  be  loose  parts, 
and  these  may  be  discovered  by  lifting  up  the  forme  from 
the  stone  about  half  an  inch  at  one  end,  and  slightly  press- 
ing the  fingers  over  it  in  every  part.  Loose  places  must 
be  secured  by  tighter  locking-up. 

It  may  be  well  before  proceeding  any  further  to  recapitu-^ 
late  in  their  proper  order  the  difierent  processes  which 
have  thus  far  been  described.     They  are : — 

1,  Setting  up  the  matter  letter  by  letter  until  a  line  is- 

formed,  and  a  number  of  lines  sufficient  to  fill 
the  stick. 

2.  Emptying  the  stickful  on  the  galley,  and  successive 

stickfuls,  until  the  whole  sheet  is  composed,  and 
laid  on  one  or  more  galleys. 

8.  Making  the  matter  up  into  pages. 

4.  Tying  up  the  pages. 

5.  Sliding  the  pages  on  to  the  imposing  stone. 

6.  Imposing  the  pages. 

7.  Making  the  margin. 

8.  Putting  on  the  chase. 
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9.  Dressing  with  furniture. 

10.  Inserting  the  side  and  footsticks. 

1 1 .  Fitting  the  quoins. 

12.  Unloosing  and  removing  the  page  cords. 

13.  Tightening  up  the  pages. 

14.  Preliminary  locking-up. 

15.  Planing  the  forme. 

16.  Final  locking-up. 

17.  Planing  down  the  forme, 

18.  Ascertaining  if  the  forme  "  lifts." 

An  impression,  called  a  proof,  is  to  he  taken  of  the 
forme  to  ascertain  how  the  composition  has  heen  executed, 
whether  it  is  conformable  to  the  "  copy,"  and  whether 
there  are  any  defects  of  workmanship  to  be  rectified 
before  the  forme  can  be  worked  off. 

Proofs  are  said  to  be  **  pulled,"  not  printed,  the  more 
<lignified  term  being  reserved  for  the  perfect  impressions. 
Proof  pulling  belongs  to  press  work,  which  is  a  separate 
division  of  our  subject,  and,  therefore,  a  description  of  the 
operation  must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

The  compositor  should  collect  his  copy,  write  his  name 
on  the  first  page  of  it,  tie  it  up  in  a  small  roll,  and  send 
it  with  the  forme  to  be  pulled.*  He  will  not  see  the  copy 
again,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things.  All  the  errors 
and  imperfections  will  be  marked  on  the  proof  by  the 
**  reader."  The  forme  will  then  be  returned  to  the  com- 
positor, and  he  must  lay  it  down  again  on  the  imposing 
surface,  carefully  unlock  it,  and  prepare  for  "  correcting^* 
to  which  we  must  next  refer. 

In  the  operations  already  described  the  following  tech- 
nical terms  with  which  the  young  compositor  wiU  not  be 
familiar,  will  probably  have  been  used,  and,  therefore, 
require  explanation : — : 


*  In  large  oflSoes  one  printer  is  employed  entirely  in  pulling  proofs;  hence 
he  is  called  the  proof-puller.     In  small  offices  the  compositors  pull  the 
{proofs  (rf  their  own  matter. 
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The  Page  Hangs. — ^When  a  forme  is  badly  locked  up 
some  of  the  pages  will  be  found  to  be  bent  by  the  unequ^ 
pressure  upon  some  parts  of  them.  They  would  conse- 
quently print  crooked.  The  remedy  is  to  unlock  the 
quarter  in  which  they  are  imposed,  and  to  pat  the  face 
•of  the  type  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  up  and  straightening  the  page  with  the 
other. 

In  unlocking  a  form  the  quoins  should  not  be  left  too 
slack,  or  the  operation  of  loosening  the  others  may  either 
squabble  the  matter  or  cause  it  to  hang. 

Pages  too  Long  and  Pages  too  Short, — Before  the  quoins 
are  driven  up  the  compositor  should  carefully  ascertain 
whether  the  pages  of  each  quarter  are  of  the  same  length. 
The  slightest  difference  will  cause  them  to  hang,  and  pre- 
vent a  proper  locking-up,  endangering,  in  fact,  the  whole 
forme  when  it  is  hfted. 

To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  pages  in  regard  to  length, 
place  the  ball  of  each  thumb  against  the  centre  of  the  foot- 
stick,  raise  it  a  Httle  with  the  pressure,  and  if  the  ends  of 
both  pages  rise  equally  with  the  stick  it  is  an  indication 
that  they  will  not  bind,  and  that  the  forme  will  properly 
lock-up. 

Furniture  Binds, — If  the  furniture  used  is  too  long, 
that  is,  if  it  is  as  long  or  longer  than  the  measure  of  the 
page,  the  side  or  footstick  will  not  have  its  proper  pressure 
upon  the  tyge :  in  fact,  the  pressure  will  be  exerted  on 
the  furniture  and  not  on  the  page.  In  such  a  case  the 
furniture  is  said  to  **bind."  The  remedy  is  to  employ 
smaller  furniture. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

GoRRKCTiNQ — Explanation  of  the  Eeader's  Marks — Correcting  in 
Metal — The  Space  Box — Use  of  tJie  Bodkin — Overrunning — 
The  Eevise — Subsequent  Proof s — Author's  Proofs — Press  Proof 
— Press  Revise — Customs  of  the  Trade  as  to  Correcting — 
Technical  Terms  Used — Keeping  Accounts  of  the  Stages  of 
Correction. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  forme  has  been  ** pulled"  by 
the  pressman,  and  the  proof  "  read  *'  *  by  the  reader, 
and  the  forme  and  the  proof  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
compositor. 

The  proof,  before  it  is  read,  is  called  the  "  first  proof.'*^ 
A  proof  that  contains  many  errors  is.  said  to  be  a  '*  foul  " 
or  "  dirty  '*  proof;  if  there  are  no  errors  it  is  said  to  be 
clean. 

All  the  co'rrections  made  by  the  reader  are  called 
"  marks,"  or  reader's  marks.  A  complete  code  of  signs 
has  been  gradually  formed  for  indicating  the  different 
errors  which  may  occur  in  a  proof.  It  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  compositor  should  clearly  understand 
their  meaning. 

Errors  are  indicated  by  marks  with  a  pen  in  the  body 
of  the  page  where  they  occur,  and  signs  are  placed  in  the 
margin  to  direct  the  eye  of  the  compositor  to  the  fault,  and 
where  necessary  to  show  how  they  are  to  be  rectified,  f 

It  is  essential  that  these  marks  should  be  fixed,  and 
always  have  the  same  meaning.  For  instance,  the  sign 
for  a  turned  letter  and  that  for  a  letter  wrongly  inserted 
is  always  the  same,  and  is  marked  alike  in  every  office. 


*  The  rectification  of  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  composition  is  called. 
*'  correctiDg,"  and  the  process  of  examining  and  perusing  the  proof,  and 
making  these  errors  upon  it,  is  called  "reading."  Hence,  "reading"  and 
"correcting,"  although  both  applicable  to  the  proof,  have  specific  mean- 
ings, and  for  the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  said  that  type  matter  is  corrected^ 
and  the  proof  is  **  read." 

t  It  is  always  to  be  understood  that  the  compositor  vfUl  not  attend  to  any 
mark  in  the  text,  unless  his  attention  be  drawn  to  it  by  some  sign  in  the 
margin. 
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assing  on  we  see  the  ruin|  of  the^emple  of  Peace ./  ^  ^ 
such  rains  1    Several  noble  arches  form  three  aisles/   ^  A  / 
v/  of  800  feet  by  800  feet,  and  the  arches  show  decorated 

masonry  wmch  may  make  as  well  belj^^ve  that  there  were     C^ 
excellent  masons,  bond  or  free,  in  those  days.   fWe  now- 
come  at  once  upon  the  most  perfect,  the  most  public,  and  / 

the  most  interesting  of  ancient  sights/tlie  Arch  of  Titus,  e/    /"y 
The  Rector  of  Warrington  photographed  it  ten  years  since.  ' 
and  kindly  gave  me  a  copy,  which  has  familiarised  it  to  my 
mind^__There  it  stands  about;{fresh  as  1.800  yaftrs  ago^^   "^ 
COne  of  the  Popes  has  menaed  it  a  little.   It  is  a  S^morial  ^ 


of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.    On  tAe  front  is  an  in- 
scription to  that  effect ;  and/on  the  inside  of  the  arch  are 
insiHe  etf  the  Mpeh  age  engravings  of  the  sacred  vessels  car^^rrtvc^ 
ried  away  by  the  Romans.      It  would  not  beLhere^t.  John  f|^ i^Ck, 
visited  Rome  in  his  old  age  he  would  see  the  melancholy  ^ 

0    sight/   No  doubt  Josephus  often  passed  under  this  arch,  as 
(Vt      he  hved  at^me  until  the  days  of  Domitian.     Through  IT* 
I       passed  the  Via  Sacra  on  to  near  the  GoUosseam,  where  "^ 

it  rounded  the  Palatine,  and  waft  called  Hob  Triumphal  "" 

le  CoUosseum  /    We  are^in  it  at^tei\las^  years  of  hopes,  (/y  i-  lo/S 

tears,  and  longmgs.    And  this  is  the  building  finished)ten        . 

years  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed ;  and  at  which  sojman 
y^y   Jewish  slaves  toiled.    Its  propdltions  are  too  perfect  to  |  look 
¥  I         /     large.    It  forms  an  e^pse?  built  four  storeys  high,  threelof 
/      £/tjj  the  stor/i^s  resting  on  240  arches.    Half-colunms  of  the 

//    Doric  order  support  the  first  range,  Ionic  the  second,  and  / 

Corinthian  the  third,  and  the  fourth  story,  of  which  on^   ^/ 


41  half  remains J^ad /a  /solid external  (fooe  ^f  Corinthian  the  f__  ^ 
pilasters^^^Th^  centre  of  the  arena  had  full  underground         ^ 
acpesll^odation  for  wild  beasts,  gladiators,  and  their  be-  ^ 
"^longings^^^jOiftfohes  rising  aa  ayahos  are  tiers  of  seats  f<v^  rA/ 
ST^DQCT^ectators.  The  uppermost  have  had  an  awning  over 
them,  sh'ppoijfiMsfioiea  in  rings  outside,  yet  visible ;  but       Q 
£■/  «f  coursti't^ColoBseum  is  an  unroofe^  building,  covering    iX 
I    nearly  sii  acres,  or  doable  that  of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and        > 
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The  accompanying  illnstration  is  a  specimen  of  a  proof 
After  it  has  been  read,  and  it  is  composed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  all  the  errors  and  marks  of  correction  that  might 
occur  in  an  ordinary  volume. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  compositor  is  bound  to 
write  his  name  on  his  copy,  with  a  mark  showing  where 
he  began  to  set.  In  this  specimen  the  name  of  the  first 
compositor  is  duly  written  down ;  it  is  transcribed  from  the 
**  copy  "  by  the  reader.  A  little  lower  down  occurs  another 
name,  and  a  mark  indicating  where  another  compositor 
took  up  the  work.  Each  of  these  portions  is  therefore 
Appropriately  called  a  **  take." 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  the  letters,  words,  and  points 
that  are  to  be  inserted,  on  account  either  of  omissions  or 
•of  inaccuracies,  have  a  separating  line,  thus  /,  after  them. 
The  mark  is  useful  in  separating  the  correction  from  any 
other  that  may  follow. 

In  regard  to  points,  however,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
The  hyphen  and  the  em  dash  have  two  stroke  lines, 
one  before  and  one  after  them.  The  apostrophe  has  a 
small  curved  line  prefixed  to  the  diagonal  line.  This  is 
to  indicate  that  it  is  a  superior,  that  is,  stands  above  the 
line ;  otherwise  the  m^k  might  be  mistaken  for  a  comma. 
All  superiors,  such  as  figures,  letters,  &c.,  are  so  marked. 
The  period,  and  sometimes  the  colon  and  semi-colon,  are 
encircled,  instead  of  being  merely  set  in  front  of  the  stroke. 

The  most  arbitrary  of  the  marks  are  the  signs  for 
spaces,  which  consist,  as  will  ba  seen,  of  two  parallel  strokes 
crossing  two  others ;  and  that  for  pushing  down  spaces, 
which  consist  of  one  perpendicular  and  one  horizontal 
line  something  like  this  ( J.  )• 

Quadrats,  having  no  faces  to  be  represented,  also 
have  an  arbitrary  mark,  that  is,  a  small  square,  as  will  be 
seen  opposite  the  twenty-second  line.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
mark  a  two,  three,  or  four  em  quadrat,  a  rectangle  is 
drawn  with  lines  dividing  it  into  as  many  squares  as  em 
quadrats  are  wanted. 

Italics,  small  capitals,  and  capitals  are  respectively 
marked  in  manuscripts  by  one,  two,  and  three  lines  being 
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drawn  under  them.  In  printers'  proofs  it  is  advisable  to 
make  strokes  nnder  the  alteration,  and  in  the  margin  to  write 
"** ital,"  "  sm.  caps,**  or  "caps,**  as  the  case  may  require. 

When  it  is  intended  that  a  t3^e  should  be  altogether 
taken  away,  the  pen  is  run  through  it,  and  a  character 
something  like  the  letter  S  written  in  the  margin.  The 
latter  is  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  word  delCf  erase. 

A  letter  that  is  turned  wrong  side  up  is  also  either 
struck  through  with  the  pen,  or  a  mark  made  underneath 
it,  and  in  the  margin  is  placed  a  circular  sign,  like  that 
prefixed  to  the  fourth  line. 

The  next  mark,  called  a  crotchet,  is  to  show  that  a 
new  paragraph  ought  to  begin  there.  In  the  margin 
**  new  par."  or  "  n.p.**  must  be  written. 

A  bad  letter  is  marked  like  the  letter  m  in  the  seventh 
line  and  a  cross  (+)  made  over  against  it  in  the  margin. 

Anything  omitted  is  marked  in  the  margin  as  a  wrong 
letter  would  be;  and  at  the  place  of  the  omission  a 
•caret  (  /i  )  is  placed.  To  mark  the  hiatus  more  distinctly, 
it  is  found  to  be  convenient  to  make  the  first  limb  of  the 
caret  much  longer  than  the  other,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
specimen.  Foreign  printers  generally  put  a  caret  after 
the  correction  in  the  margin,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  and 
is  seldom  done  in  this  country. 

The  mark  for  indicating  where  a  paragraph  is  to  be 
**  run  on  *'  explains  itself. 

Where  the  spacing  is  not  arranged  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  reader,  he  places  between  the  words  a  sign  like  that 
of  the  angle  in  geometry  (  v^ )  to  show  that  the  space  is  too 
great,  and  a  short  stroke  ( /  )  to  show  that  it  is  too  small, 
<;alling  the  attention  of  the  compositor  to  the  necessary 
rectification  by  using  the  space  mark  in  the  margin. 

Letters  or  words  in  wrong  order, and  requiring  to  be  trans- 
posed, are  struck  through  with  the  pen,  and  trs.  (transpose) 
written  in  the  margin.  Those  that  are  of  a  wrong  fount 
are  likewise  struck  through,  and  w,ft.  is  written  in  margin. 

When  a  reader  is  in  doubt  about  any  word  or  letter,  he 
marks  it  and  writes  qy,  (query)  in  the  margin.  The  com- 
positor does  not  attend  to  this,  as  it  is  only  done  to  remind 
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the  reader  that  the  mark  is  to  he  transferred  to  the  clean 
proof,  which  will  afterwards  he  polled  and  sent  to  the  anthor^ 

K  anything  has  heen  marked  in  mistake — deleted,  for 
instance — a  few  dots  are  placed  under  the  correction,  and 
the  word  stet  (let  it  stand)  written  in  the  margin. 

Sloping  lines  will  he  noticed  drawn  across  several  of  the 
lines  at  the  hottom  left-hand  comer  of  the  page,  and  smaller 
and  similar  marks  opposite  them  in  the  margin.  These 
indicate  that  the  lines  are  crooked,  and  require  to  he 
straightened. 

Higher  up,  at  the  right-hand  side,  there  are  lines^ 
enclosing  certain  small  words,  and  smaller  ones  corre- 
sponding to  them  in  the  margin.  These  are  to  indicate^ 
that  the  words  are  to  go  into  another  line,  in  order  to 
regulate  the  spacing.  This  kind  of  correction  is  called 
"railroading,"  or  overrunning,  hut  it  gives  the  compositor- 
much  trouble,  and  is  only  resorted  to  when  absolutely 
necessary.  It  is  advisable  to  put  in  a  caret  at  the  beginning: 
of  the  line  to  which  any  of  the  words  are  to  be  removed. 

If  any  considerable  number  of  lines  are  omitted,  a  caret 
is  marked  at  the  point  where  the  omission  occurs,  and 
**  out — see  copy  "  written  in  the  margin.  A  considerate 
reader,  however,  will  seldom  so  mark  a  proof,  but  will 
himself  write  the  words  to  be  supplied.  Beference  to  the 
copy — ^which  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  reader — ^involves 
a  loss  of  time  to  which  the  compositor  should  only  be 
subject  when  his  omission  is  of  large  proportions. 

When  the  compositor  is  working  "on  the  piece,"  he  makes 
all  the  corrections  in  the  first  proof  and  its  revise  at  his 
own  expense,  and  can  be  required  to  attend  to  those  marks 
only  which  indicate  where  he  has  departed  from  the  copy,, 
or  where  his  workmanship  is  impe^'ect.  Any  alteration 
over  and  above  these,  that  is  desired  by  the  reader,  is 
called  a  "  house  mark,"  because  it  is  separately  paid  for 
by  the  "house,"  or  the  employer.  Corrections  of  this 
kind  are  distinguished  from  others  by  being  entirely  circledy 
which  indicates  that  the  correction  will  be  paid  for. 

-  K  the  compositor  will  carefolly  read  the  preceding,  he- 
should   have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  reader's 
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marks — cabalistic  to  the  nninitiated — which  he  will  find  upon 
his  proof.   He  has  now  to  begin  "  correcting  in  the  metal." 

K,  as  will  seldom  happen,  the  pressman  has  not 
**  washed  over  "  the  forme,  it  must  be  done  now.  We 
will,  however,  in  pursuance  of  our  plan,  leave  over  for 
another  occasion  a  description  of  this  operation. 

Take  the  forme  to  the  imposing  surface  and  "  drop 
it ; "  that  is  to  say,  lay  it  gently  in  its  place  in  such  a 
position  that  the  head  of  the  forme,  if  it  is  a  job,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page  of  the  forme,  if  it  is  bookwork,  is 
nearest  you.  The  proper  way  to  drop  a  forme  is  to  place 
it  standing  one  edge  on  the  surface,  and  then  gradually  to 
bring  the  other  down,  permitting  the  edge  held  to  the 
hand  to  project  a  little  over  the  imposing  surface  in  order 
that  it  may  be  brought  down  without  having  to  withdraw 
the  fingers,  and  without  letting  the  whole  come  down  with 
A  thud.  Carelessness  in  dropping  a  forme  frequently 
injures  it  or  the  imposing  surface. 

Next,  unlock  the  forme  all  round ;  that  is,  if  the  forme  is 
in  quarters  or  sections,  let  each  be  unlocked,  for  if  only  one 
section  is  unlocked  there  will  be  a  dangerous  uneven  strain 
on  the  bars  of  the  chase.  Do  not,  however,  allow  the  quoins 
to  be  too  loose,  or  the  matter  may  become  squabbled. 

Take  the  proof  to  the  case  and  set  up  in  proper  order 
in  a  composing-stick  all  the  t3^es  that  will  be  required  to 
make  the  corrections.  Take  out  a  few  of  each  kind  of 
spaces  from  the  case  and  lay  them  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
without  mixing  them ;  or,  what  is  better,  get  a  correcting 
tray,  made  according  to  the  annexed  diagram : — 


thin 

middle 

en 

em 
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It  shonld  be  about  6  in.  by  4  in.,  and  f  in.  deep.  It  can 
be  supplied  with  a  few  of  the  spaces  of  the  particular 
fount  in  use  each  time  there  is  correcting  to  be  done* 
When  finished,  however,  all  the  spaces  must  be  returned 
to  their  proper  places  in  the  case. 

With  the  corrections  set  up  in  the  stick,  and  a  few 
spacer  at  hand,  the  compositor  is  ready  to  begin  correcting* 
He  will  want  a  sharp  bodkin  to  raise  the  letters  required 
to  be  taken  out. 

The  bodkin  is  a  small  sharp-pointed  instrument  consist- 
ing  of  a  tapering  steel  blade,  fixed  in  a  short  round  wooden 
handle.  The  blade  should  be  made  of  good  steel,  capable 
of  keeping  a  good  sharp  point  at  the  end.  Compositors 
are  expected  to  provide  their  own  bodkins  ;  indeed,  a  bodkin 
and  a  setting  rule  constitute  often  the  compositor's  sole 
personal  business  effects.  Blades  for  bodkins  are  sold  by 
printers'  brokers,  at  8s.  per  dozen ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  credit- 
able to  a  man  if  he  has  not  a  proper  one  always  at  hand. 

Take  the  bodkin  in  the  right  hand  and  place  the  point 
of  it  against  the  shank  of  the  letter  that  stands  at  the  end 
of  the  line  which  contains  the  correction.  Be  careful  to 
avoid  touching  the  face  or  seriffs  of  the  type  with  the 
bodkin,  otherwise  the  type  will  be  irremediably  injured* 
Place  the  middle  or  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line.  The  line  may  now  be  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  type,  and  the  compositor  will 
have  not  only  a  clear  view  of  every  letter  in  it,  but  ready 
access  to  any  that  may  require  alteration. 

Take  out  with  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left 
hand  the  letters  that  have  to  be  removed,  and  insert  the 
fresh  letters  with  the  same  fingers  of  the  right  hand* 
When  the  line  is  thus  corrected,  push  it  down  to  the  level 
of  the  other  lines,  and  pat  it  on  the  top  with  the  fingers,  in 
order  to  get  all  quite  level,  taking  care  to  push  all  the 
spaces  down. 

If  the  correction  is  very  large,  or  involves  an  alteration 
in  spacing,  the  proper  plan  is  to  lift  out  the  line,  to 
put  it  in  a  composing  stick,  correct  it,  rejustify  it,  and 
replace  it  in  the  forme. 


^ 
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It  is  most  important  that  when  letters  really  do  require- 
to  be  drawn  out  with  the  bodkin  (which  is  less  often  than 
inexpert  compositors  seem  to  think),  the  point  of  the 
bodkin  should  not  be  applied  to  the  face  or  kern.  The 
bodkin  must  be  held  as  upright  as  possible,  in  order  ta 
avoid  injuring  the  types  that  are  contiguous. 

When  all  the  corrections  are  made,  the  whole  of  the 
types  set  in  the  composing  stick  for  alterations  will  be 
used  up.  If  they  are  not,  ei&er  too  many  have  been  set  up 
or  all  the  corrections  have  not  been  made.  The  plan  of 
setting  up  the  corrections  beforehand  generally  acts  as  a^ 
test  of  whether  the  marks  have  all  been  attended  to,  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  going  over  them  to  check  them. 

Some  compositors  save  much  time  by  correcting  in  the 
following  manner: — While  the  hands  are  employed  in 
making  the  first  correction,  they  look  out  for  the  place 
where  the  second  is  to  be  made,  and  when  that  is  done 
they  look  out  for  the  next,  and  so  on  till  all  are  finished. 
Indeed,  the  fingers  should  never  be  kept  idle  in  correcting. 

Others  adopt  the  plan  of  doing  all  the  literals  *  first, 
then  the  transpositions,  then  the  **  doubles,"  t  and  then  the 
' '  outs. '  *  j:  It  may  in  some  cases  be  economical  of  time  to  do 
all  the  literals  first,  but  as  many  of  them  involve  altera- 
tions in  spacing,  we  think  the  error  and  what  it  leads  to,  i,e,y 
re-adjustment  of  the  spacing,  should  be  done  at  the  same 
time  and  before  proceeding  to  anything  else.  The  sub- 
sequent classification  of  the  errors  into  doubles,  &c.,  we 
cannot  but  think  unnecessarily  taxing  to  the  mind,  and  as 
retarding  rather  than  facilitating  the  speed  of  the  work. 

'  If  there  are  more  letters  to  be  inserted  than  to  be  taken 
out,  the  spacing  must  be  diminished ;  but  on  no  account 
should  the  S3rmmetry  of  the  matter  be  injured  by  too  small 
spaces  being  used. 


*  A  "  literal/'  that  is,. a  literal  error,  is  an  error  consisting  of  a  tjrpe  being 
wrongly  inserted ;  the  name  distingiiishing  it  from  other  errors  of  work- 
manship. 

t  Doubles  are  errors  of  duplication,  a  letter,  for  Instance,  teing  wrongly 
inserted  twice. 

X  An  "  out "  is  an  accidental  omission  of  one  or  more  types. 
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If  the  line  is  too  long  after  all  allowable  space  is  taken 
out  from  "between  the  words,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
**  overrun  "  the  matter;  that  is,  to  take  some  of  it  into  the 
succeeding  line,  and  some  of  that  into  the  next  one,  gra- 
dually diminishing  the  matter  taken  over  until  all  has  been 
got  in,  without  injuring  the  appearance  of  the  work.  A 
very  simple  insertion  may  cause  a  whole  page  to  be  over- 
run, if  the  type  is  large. 

The  best  way  to  overrun  is  to  lift  the  line  bodily  out 
of  the  forme,  and  place  it  on  the  sides  of  a  galley. 
Then  make  the  insertion,  and  notice  how  much  the  line  is 
too  long.  Endeavour  to  make  an  estimate  of  how  many 
lines  will  require  to  be  overrun,  and  place  them,  if 
possible,  along  with  the  first,  making  one  long  line.  Then 
take  as  much  matter  up  on  the  setting  rule,  and  place  it  in 
the  stick,  as  is  required  to  fill  the  measure.  Justify  it  in 
the  stick,  then  take  up  enough  majter  for  another  line, 
justify  that,  and  so  on.  When  all  the  matter  requiring 
overrunning  has  been  justified,  it  can  be  lifted  firom  the 
stick  into  the  forme,  and  will  be  similar  in  appearance  and 
measure  to  the  rest  of  the  page. 

When  all  the  corrections  have  been  duly  made,  the  forme 
must  be  locked-up  again  and  sent,  along  with  the  foul 
proof,  to  the  pressman,  in  order  that  a  revise  may  be 
pulled. 

The  revise  is  a  proof  pulled  to  ascertain  whether  the 
corrections  marked  in  the  previous  proof  have  all  been 
duly  attended  to.  A  revise  is  sent  to  the  reader  with  the 
first  proof,  and  the  reader  marks  upon  it  the  errors  which 
have  not  been  corrected,  or  any  imperfections  which  may 
subsequently  have  occurred.  The  revise  is  then  sent  to 
the  compositor,  who  **  does  the  corrections  "  in  the  type. 
A  ^'  clean  proof"  is  next  pulled,  and  sent  to  the  author  or 
•customer. 

If,  however,  the  marks  on  the  revise  are  very  numerous, 
the  reader  frequently  writes  '*  Pull  another  revise,"  which 
he  examines  before  the  clean  proof  is  pulled.  As  the 
necessity  for  the  second  revise  arises  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  compositor  in  correcting  the  errors  of  the  first,  he 
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«an  hardly  complain  of  additional  tronble  being  imposed 
upon  him  ;  indeed,  the  lesson  will  be  a  salutary  one,  if  it 
■conduce  to  greater  caution  in  future. 

Other  proofs  may  be  required  before  the  forme  is  ready 
to  be  sent  to  press ;  these  have  distinct  names. 

The  "author's  proof "  is  usually  pulled  on  paper  of  a 
better  quality  than  that  which  suffices  for  the  office  proofs, 
and  at  the  top  left-hand  comer  is  usually  affixed  a  label 
■containing  the  names  of  the  printers  and  the  date  on  which 
the  proof  is  sent  out,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  proof, 
whether  1st  proof,  2nd  proof,  and  so  on.  The  proof  and 
the  copy  for  it  (except  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the 
prima  of  the  next  sheet,  which  is  retained)  are  now  des- 
patched to  the  author  through  the  proper  channel. 

The  proof,  when  returned  with  the  author's  marks,  will 
be  given  to  the  compositors  for  the  matter  to  be  corrected, 
and  a  rough  proof  will  be  pulled  and  sent  with  the 
author's  proof  to  the  reader,  who  will  revise  it,  marking 
at  top  **  R.  A..  P."  (revise  of  author's  proof).  If  any  of  the 
•corrections  have  not  been  done,  he  will  require  another 
revise,  otherwise  he  will  write  on  it  how  many  clean  proofs 
are  to  be  pulled,  and  send  the  revise  to  the  compositors. 
When  he  gets  the  clean  proofs  he  compares  them  with  the 
last  revise,  and  if  satisfied  sends  out  the  second  A.  P.  with 
the  first  A.  P.  to  the  author,  marking  **  2nd  proof  "  on  the 
label. 

We  will  suppose  that  this  second  author's  proof  has 
been  returned  with  an  intimation  that  the  author  is  satisfied 
and  that  the  sheet  may  go  to  press.  This  proof  will  be  made 
the  "  Press  Proof,"  and  will  be  preserved  in  the  office  as 
evidence  that  the  author's  directions  have  been  carried  out. 
It  will  now  go,  preferably,  to  another  reader,  called  the 
Press  Header,  who  will  read  it  through  from  beginning  to 
end,  to  detect  any  errors  or  defects  of  workmanship,  &c., 
that  may  have  crept  in. 

If  these  mistakes  or  imperfections  are  numerous,  the 
reader  will  order  a  Press  Bevise  to  be  pulled,  and  satisfy 
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himself  that  his  marks  have  heen  attended  to.  If  they  ar& 
not  numerous,  he  will  write  on  the  top  "  For  Press,"  the 
number  of  copies,  his  initials,  and  the  words  "  Query- 
Furniture,**  in  order  to  call  the  attention  of  the  clicker  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  proper  margin,  which  by  some 
chance  may  have  been  overlooked. 

As  a  final  precaution,  in  most  large  offices  there  is  a 
"  Machine  Reviser,"  who,  last  of  all,  after  one  copy  has- 
been  worked  at  the  machine,  compares  it  with  the  author's- 
press  proof  to  see  that  every  imperfection  has  been  rectified. 
He  marks  this  proof  as  a  machine  revise,  and  it  is  put- 
away  on  a  file. 

If  the  type  is  not  to  be  worked  from,  but  the  forme  has 
to  be  stereotyped,  instead  of  one  revise  being  pulled  to- 
be  marked  **  for  press,"  two  are  pulled ;  one  is  marked 
**  foundry,"  and  kept  in  the  establishment,  the  other  being 
given  to  the  stereotyper. 

Occasionally  proofs  are  required  at  different  stages  of 
the  work.  It  should,  therefore,  be  understood  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  proofs — 

1.  Proofs  in  slips,  or  slip-proofs. 

2.  Proofs  in  pages. 
8.   Proofs  in  sheets. 

Proofs  in  slips  are  pulled  when  the  matter  is  on  a  galley,, 
as  is  generally  done  in  the  case  of  newspapers  or  periodicals. 
The  length  of  each  slip  is  immaterial.  The  matter  maybe 
tied  up  and  slipped  off  the  galley,  or  it  may  be  locked  up 
in  a  chase.  It  should  be  so  arranged,  for  convenience  sake,^ 
that  the  length  of  the  matter  is  not  that  of  a  page.  When 
several  proofs  are  required,  it  is  always  better  to  lock  up 
the  matter,  for  matter  in  a  galley,  protected  by  a  string 
only,  is  apt  to  get  off  its  feet  and  to  cause  "  pie,"  whea 
repeatedly  pulled. 

When  proofs  are  pulled  in  pages,  the  pages  are  tied  up,, 
and  either  pulled  separately  or  they  are  locked  up  like 
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broadsides.  Snch  proofs  differ  from  proofs  in  sheets  in  not 
being  imposed  in  proper  order  for  folding.  They  aro 
usually  taken  because  a  proof  is  wanted  of  matter  which 
would  not  make  a  complete  sheet,  or  on  very  large  paper- 
with  wide  margins,  where  an  unusual  number  of  correc- 
tions are  expected. 

Proofs  in  sheets  are  pulled  just  as  the  matter  will 
appear  when  sent  to  press.  The  imposition  and  margin 
must  ahke  be  duly  attended  to. 

In  London,  and  in  large  towns  where  London  customs 
are  followed,  there  are  certain  regulations  in  force  con- 
cerning corrections.     When   a  compositor  is   "on  'stab  ** 
(on  the  establishment),  that  is,  when  he  receives  weekly 
wages,  or  works  "  on  time,"  the  correcting  is  done  as.part- 
of  his  time  work.  But  when  the  compositor  is  **  on  piece," 
that  is,  when  he  is  paid  for  his  work  one   specified  pre- 
arranged price,  he  corrects  his  errors  at  his  own  expense.. 
Hence,  if  a  man  is  on  'stab,  it  does  not  matter  whether  he- 
is  called  upon  to  correct  another's  mistakes  as  well  as  his- 
own ;  but  if  he  is  on  piece,  he  is  amenable  to  the  correction 
of  his  own  matter  only.     These  remarks  apply  to  the  first  . 
proof  and  its  revise. 

Time  is  occupied  not  only  in  correcting,  but  in  opera- 
tions preliminary  to  it,  such  as  finding  the  forme,  dropping 
it,  and  unlocking  it.  Hence  it  has  been  arranged  that  the 
compositor  who  has  the  first  "  take"  in  the  sheet  lays  up 
the  forme  on  the  imposing  stone,  as  well  as  corrects  his 
own  matter.  He  then  hands  the  proof  to  the  compositor 
whose  name  is  written  next  on  the  proof,  who  does  the 
marks  occasioned  by  his  own  errors.  The  proof  is  thus 
passed  on  till  it  reaches  the  compositor  who  has  the  last 
take  in  the  sheet,  and  he  locks  up  the  forme,  collects  the 
copy,  and  sees  that  both  are  conveyed  to  the  pressman  or 
proof  puller. 

If  a  compositor  happens  to  have  matter  in  the  first  and. 
in  the  last  part  of  a  sheet,  he  is  usually  called  upon  only 
to  lay  up  the  forme  and  correct  his  matter.  The  composi- 
tor who  is  last  but  one  has  to  lock  up  the  forme. 
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In  some  houses  these  rales  are  modified,  to  remove  hard- 
ships which  might  possibly  arise  were  they  carried  out  in 
their  entirety.  The  compositor  who  has  set  up  matter 
which  does  not  exceed  the  first  page  has  to  lay  up  only  one 
forme,  and  the  next  compositor  lays  up  the  next,  when  the 
work  is  imposed  in  sheets.  So,  if  a  man  has  the  last  take, 
.  and  it  does  not  exceed  a  page,  he  locks  up  one  forme  only, 
his  immediate  predecessor  locking  up  the  other. 

Great  responsibility  attaches  to  each  compositor  at  work 
on  a  forme  composed  by  several  different  hands.  Any  one 
may  do  his  work  so  badly  or  commit  such  an  error  as  may 
entail  labour  and  expense  upon  all  concerned.  To  meet 
cases  of  this  kind,  a  rule  is  enforced  to  the  following 
effect : — If  a  forme  is  broken,  or  if  letters  drop  out, 
through  carelessness  in  locking  up,  the  person  who  locked 
up  must  repair  the  damage. 

K,  on  the  other  hand,  the  damage  is  caused  in  the  pro- 
cess of  correction,  the  person  who  actually  caused  it  is 
bound  to  repair  it. 

Two  examples  may  elucidate  these  regulations.  1.  A 
forme  may  drop  out  through  the  quoins  being  badly  fitted, 
or  the  funiiture  binding.  In  such  a  case  the  whole  of  the 
composition  of  the  forme  would  be  debited  to  the  locker- 
up.  2.  A  forme  may  drop  out  through  bad  justification, 
the  use  of  wrong  spaces  or  quadrats,  or  the  letters  riding 
upon  the  end  of  the  leads.  In  such  a  case  the  loss  falls 
upon  the  person  who  caused  the  damage. 

An  out  or  a  double  in  a  take  might  cause  the  whole  of 
the  matter  in  a  sheet  coming  after  it  to  be  overrun.  This 
should  be  done  by  the  compositor  committing  the  error ; 
and  he  would  have  to  correct  any  errors  incidental  to  the 
overrunning  caused  by  his  fault. 

The  person  who  locks  up  the  forme  has,  of  course,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  all  the  pages  are  of  equal  length.  If, 
however,  any  imperfection  in  this  respect  is  unobserved, 
the  next  to  lock  up  has  to  make  good  any  damage  to  which 
it  leads.    By  some  persons  this  is  regarded  as  unjust.    The 
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man  who  makes  up  the  pages  has  to  see  to  the  length  or 
the  pages,  and  after  all  the  corrections  axfi  made  the  man 
who  corrects  the  press  proof  sees  to  the  final  ganging,  lest 
any  page  may  have  been  lengthened  or  shortened  in  over- 
running. 

The  responsibility  thrown  upon  each  compositor  of  cor- 
recting his  own  matter  is,  in  some  houses,  varied  in 
certain  cases  where  waste  of  time  would  be  occasioned  by 
its  being  rigidly  carried  out.  It  is  agreed  that  if  only  a 
certain  number  of  errors  are  present  the  proof  is  not 
passed  on.  For  instance,  A  is  at  work  correcting  his 
matter;  when  he  has  done,  he  would  in  the  ordinary 
course  pass  on  the  proof  to  £,  in  order  that  he  might  do 
his  marks.  But  if  B  has  less  than  three  marks,  A  does 
them  for  him ;  and  if  C  follows  and  has  only  three,  A  does 
them  as  well,  and  those  of  all  the  other  compositors  whose 
errors  are  below  a  certain  number.  This  number  may  be 
three,  five,  seven,  &c.,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
house.  Although  this  rule  will  work  inequitably  on 
occasions,  it  often  prevents  a  man  from  being  taken  from 
work  he  is  engaged  upon  to  do  what  will  require  only  two 
or  three  minutes  ;  these  minutes  sometimes  involving  the 
loss  of  perhaps  an  hour  in  changing  work,  blunders  by 
being  taken  suddenly  off  a  job,  &c. 

The  following  technical  terms,  which  belong  to  the  pro- 
cess of  correction,  may  here  be  explained : — 

A,P. — ^Author's  Proof, 

R, — Revise. 

Cancel. — Matter  that  is  set  up  but  not  worked  off,  and- 
therefore  ordered  to  be  distributed. 

Clearing  the  Stone, — ^Removing,  after  imposition  and 
correction,  any  letters,  leads,  furniture,  &c.,  that 
may  remain  on  it,  and  replacing  them  in  their 
proper  places. 

Dovhle. — ^An  unnecessary  repetition  of  words ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  set  up  twice. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

Jobbing  Work — Qimlifications  of  the  Jobbing  Compositor — Classi- 
fication of  Jobbing  Work — Placards — Show-bills — Hand-bill* 
— Circulars — Cards — ^Blank  Forms — Labels — Pamphlets — Sizes- 
of  Paper  for  Jobs — Dimensions  of  the  Regular  Papers — ^The^^ 
System  of  Subdivision — ^The  Broad,  Long,  and  Oblong  Classefik 
— ^List  of  Sizes. 

Of  the  three  departments  into  which  practical  printing 
is  divided,  namely,  book  work,  newspaper  work,  and. 
jobbing  work,  book  work  is  that  which  demands  most 
education ;  newspaper  work  most  dexterity ;  and  jobbing, 
work  most  ingenuity  and  taste. 

Jobbing  work  differs  from  the  other  two  branches- 
also,  in  requiring,  on  the  part  of  the  compositor,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  job  in  hand  as  a  whole.  In  news 
work  a  few  lines  of  an  article  only  may  be  given  to  a. 
man  to  compose,  and  he  need  not  trouble  himself  in  the 
least  in  regard  to  the  general  subject  of  purport  of  the 
matter  in  hand.  In  book  work  a  portion  of  copy  will  be 
allotted  to  him  to  set  up,  and  if  he  observes  the  general 
style  of  the  work,  it  is  quite  immaterial  to  him  what  goea- 
before  or  after,  or  whether  the  work  makes  two  sheets- 
or  twenty. 

But  if  the  copy  given  to  a  man  to  compose  is  for  a  job,  he 
must  usually  know  before  he  begins  to  work  the  size  it  is. 
intended  to  be,  its  general  character,  and  even  the  portions 
that  are  to  be  emphasized :  that  is  to  say,  what  is  the  idea, 
of  the  writer  in  drawing  it  up,  and  what  he  wishes  impressed, 
most  forcibly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader.  Hence 
it  is  essential  that  at  the  outset  the  job  compositor  should 
understand  the  purport  of  his  copy,  and  should  be  able  ta 
select  without  any  hesitation  the  passages  that  are  most 
important,  and,  therefore,  to  be  allotted  the  greatest 
prominence.  To  do  this  accurately  and  confidently 
requires  thought  and  decision,  and  some  share  of  the 
analytic  faculty  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  all  to  cultivate.. 
It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  know  which  are  the  most 
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important  passages  of  a  job  snch  as  a  placard  or  a  circular  ; 
it  is  necessary  to  know  bow  to  give  tbem  tbat  prominence 
by  tbe  use  of  suitable  types  ;  and  at  the  same  time  with- 
out inMnging  tbe  rules  of  taste  wbicb  bave  been  gradually 
laid  down  in  regard  to  typograpbic  productions. 

Classification  of  Jobbing  Work, — In  tbe  **  Scale  of 
Prices,"  an  official  publication  of  tbe  London  Compositors* 
Union,  wbicb  determines  tbe  rates  of  wages  applicable  to 
tbe  diflferent  kinds  of  compositors'  work,  tbere  is  no 
definition  of  wbat  jobbing  consists  ;  but  m  a  tecbnical 
Dictionary  (Savage's,  published  in  1841),  it  is  stated  tbat 
"a  job  is  anytbing  wbicb,  wben  printed,  does  not  exceed 
one  sbeet."  Tbis  would  seem  fco  imply  tbat  jobbing  work 
is  only  a  subdivision  of  bookwork.  At  tbe  present  day, 
bowever,  job  work  is  beld  to  include  certain  classes  of 
printing  as  separate  and.  distinct  from  bookwork,  as  tbat 
is  distinct  from  newswork. 

Tbese  classes  are  not  very  clearly  defined,  for  tbe 
work  included  in  some  of  tbem  very  nearly  approaches  or 
even  covers  tbat  comprised  in  some  others.  Without^ 
however,  laying  down  any  bard  and  fast  lines,  we  may 
roughly  divide  jobbing  work  into  tbe  following  classes : — 

1.  Placards. 

2.  Show-bills. 
8.  Hand-bills. 

4.  Circulars. 

5.  Cards. 

6.  Blank  forms. 

7.  Labels. 

8.  Pamphlets. 

Placards  are  large  printed  sheets,  intended  to  be  posted 
on  walls,  and  to  be  read  by  passers-by,  sometimes  at  a 
considerable  distance.  They  are  also  called  broadsides, 
posting-bills,  and  bills.  Tbe  chief  descriptions  are : — ^Pro- 
clamations, official  regulations,  auction  bills,  sermon, 
bazaar,  lecture,  theatre  and  meeting  notices,  tradesmen's 
bills,  contents  bills,  lost  and  found  bills. 
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Show-biUs  are  a  smaller  and  neater  kind  of  placards,  for 
exhibition  in  shop  windows,  inside  buildings,  and  in  other 
places  where  the  reader  is  comparatively  close  to  them. 

Hand-bills  are  a  smaller  kind  of  show-bills,  intended  to 
be  distributed  by  hand  into  the  hands  of  the  reader,  and 
therefore  not  requiring  the  large  type  necessary  to  attract 
attention  in  the  case  of  the  other  two.  They  may  be  said 
to  include  programmes,  play-bills,  poHce  notices,  and 
general  trade  advertisements. 

Circulars  are  a  neater  kind  of  hand-bills,  intended  for 
distribution  through  the  post  or  otherwise,  and  generally 
under  cover  of  an  envelope.  There  are  professional,  com- 
mercial, and  trading  circulars,  prospectuses  of  companies, 
price  lists,  notices  of  removal,  and  opening  of  new  pre- 
mises, of  partnerships  formed  and  dissolved,  and  many 
others. 

Cards  derive  their  name  from  the  material  they  are 
printed  on — tbat  is  to  say,  cardboard  or  pasteboard,  cut 
up  in  single  cards.  They  are  printed  with  extra  care,  as 
they  are  intended  to  be  preserved  for  frequent  reference. 
Among  the  descriptions  of  card  printing  are  visiting  and 
address  cards,  invitation  and  at-home  cards,  ball  pro- 
grammes, tradesmen's  cards,  admission  tickets,  direction 
cards,  calendar  and  time-table  cards,  menu  cards,  member- 
ship cards,  pence  and  contribution  cards,  and  mourning 
or  memorial  cards. 

Blank  Forms  include  a  great  variety  of  printed  matter 
which  is  intended  to  be  completed  in  writing,  such  as 
cheques,  headings,  allotment  certificates,  memorandums, 
pawn  tickets — in  fact,  all  kinds  of  forms  which  require 
&ling  up  for  special  use. 

Labels  are  small  blank  forms,  intended  to  be  a£ixed  to 
goods,  such  as  druggists'  labels,  and  in  which  part  of  the 
reading  matter  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  pen.  Labels 
are  also  entirely  printed,  as  the  labels  on  pen  and  match 
boxes. 

Pamphlets  may  assume  the  definition  already  applied  to 
job  work  generally,  that  they  are  books  of  not  more  than 
one  sheet.    Pamphlets,  however,  often  run  into  three  or 
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four  sheets ;  and  perhaps  they  are  better  described  as 
«mall  unbound  books,  or  what  in  France  are  known  as 
brochures.  For  our  present  purpose  we  may  include 
among  this  kind  of  work  catalogues,  as  commercial,  real 
estate,  produce,  furniture,  booksellers'  catalogues,  Acts  of 
Parliament,  chancery  bills,  minutes  of  evidence,  reports, 
almanacks,  conditions  of  sale,  &c. 

Sizes  of  Jobs, — ^It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  the  dis- 
tinctions in  the  preceding  list  turn  on  the  size  of  the  job  ; 
for  instance,  the  difference  between  a  placard  and  a  show- 
bill. It  is  highly  necessary  that  the  jobbing  printer 
should  understand  the  exact  dimensions  of  all  the  different 
kinds  of  printing  and  writing  paper  upon  which  he  may  be 
called  on  to  work ;  and  for  two  reasons : — 

1.  If  the  job  is  required  to  be  done  to  the  same  size 
as  a  given  specimen,  or  to  some  size  named,  the  printer 
must  know  how  that  size  is  to  be  obtained. 

2.  If  the  size  of  the  job  be  not  specified  beforehand, 
the  printer  has  to  determine  it,  and  in  determining  the 
size,  he  has  to  avoid  waste. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  printing  office  that  every  job  must  be 
done  to  some  regular  size.  The  size  may  be  that  of  a 
sheet  when  opened  and  laid  out  flat — that  is,  broadside  ; 
or  it  may  be  that  of  the  sheet  folded  once  across  its 
shortest  length  or  breadth — that  is,  folio.  Or  it  may  be 
that  of  some  part  of  the  sheet,  as  a  quarter  or  an  eighth — 
ihat  is,  quarto  or  octavo  ;  but  it  must  be  an  equal  aliquot 
part,  a  portion  of  which  a  certain  number  will  make  a 
complete  sheet.* 

There  are  so  many  varieties  in  the  sizes  of  folio  papers 
that  almost  any  size  may  be  obtained  by  subdivision.  We 
shall,  first  of  all,  give  a  list  of  the  regular  sizes,  premising, 
however,  that  sHght  discrepancies  exist  in  those  of  different 
makers  ;  for  the  differences  that  are  so  inconvenient  in 

*  Bzceptftm  may  be  made  to  this  rule  in  the  case  of  impressions  of  whioh 
a  few  only  are  required,  wherein  the  waste  does  not  amount  to  a  great  loss; 
>or  when  there  is  not  sufficient  paper  in  stock  of  the  proper  kind  to  complete 
a  job.  For  the  purpose  of  printing  on  small  web  machines,  pap^r  is  being 
supplied  in  the  reel,  and  may  be  cat  into  any  size  required.  We  need  not, 
ikowever,  at'this  elementary  stage  of  our  work,  further  refer  to  this  subjeot. 
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types  of  varions  foimdiies  are  paralleled  in  the  papera  of 
different  mills. 

Sappoaing,  then,  that  the  respective  sheets  are  laid  out 
flat,  the  following  Trill  be  the  sizes  in  inches ; — 


If  tmy  of  the  sheets  be  folded  into  half  its  size,  that- 
size  is  called  a  folio,  if  into  &  fourth  of  its  size,  quarto,  and 
if  into  an  eighth,  octavo,  and  so  on,  through  16mo,  S2mo, 
64jno,  &c.  When  no  other  description  of  the  size  is 
given  than  8vo,  4to,  &o.,  the  size  of  the  sheet  is  nnder- 
stood  to  be  demy. 

The  folding  may  be  dons  in  different  ways,  varying- 
thereby  the  shape  of  the  leaves  or  pieces  Into  which  the 
sheet  is  folded  or  cat. 

Broad  folio,  usually  simply  called  Folio,  and  Long  folio- 
are  thus  formed : — 


Broad 

Folio. 

SIZES  OF  JOBS. 
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In  like  manner,  by  repeated  folding,  the  following  sizes 
are  obtained : — 


Lima  Quarto. 

Quarto,  or  broad  4io, 


Svo,  or  Common  8vo. 


rill 


Long  Octavo, 


Sixteens  (16mo)  and  Thirty4wos  (82mo)  are  produced 
by  folding  8vo  in  halves  and  quarters. 


A  size  is  distinguished  as  Oblong  when  the  leaves  are 
arranged  to  be  stitched  on  the  shorter  side ;  and  sometimes 
a  section  of  a  sheet  is  called  oblong  when  the  lines  run 
across  it  in  the  longest  way ;  but  it  is  better  to  speak  of 
it  as  being  printed  broadwise.  Oblong  folio  must  be  whip- 
stitched in  binding,  or  else  it  must  be  made  of  paper  of 
double  size,  cut  in  half  lengthwise. 
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Paper  cnt  in  the  following  manner  is  said  to  be  cut  in 
slips.  The  slips  are  distinguished  by  names  determining 
the  number  cut  from  a  sheet,  and  are  termed  Short  or 
Long,  according  to  the  way  they  are  cut  across  the 
paper : — 


Long  slip  8vo. 


Short  slip  8vo, 


There  is  another  important  and  distinct  class  of  sub- 
divisions not  derived  from  the  folio.  They  are  those  which 
result  from  folding  the  sheet  in  three. 

If  the  sheet  be  folded,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
by  the  dotted  horizontal  line,  it  will  be  divided  into  thirds, 
and  if  folded  again,  but  vertically,  it  will  be  divided  into 
sixths ;  or,  as  they  are  called,  sixes,  or  6to.  If  another 
fold  be  given  the  sheet  will,  of  course,  be  divided  into 
twelve  (duodecimo,  or  12mo): — 


SXTB-DPnSION  OF  SHEETS, 
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There  are  three  kinds  of  12mo  m  common  use. 


i 

! 
i 

i 

i 
1 

—  -— — — 

i 

» 

7, 

i 

• 

puodecimOf  or 

12fm 

Square  12jno, 

i 

1 

1 

Long  12mo. 


The  way  to  fold  a  sheet  into  Thirds  is  this : — ^Estimate 
by  the  eye  the  breadth  of  the  third ;  a  little  practice  will 
enable  anyone  to  do  this  with  accuracy.  Then  make  the 
fold,  as  at  a  a/  in  the  diagram  on  preceding  page. 
Now  torn  the  paper  so  that  the  section  a  af  b  b/  is 
nndemeath.  It  is  only  necessary  to  divide  c  a  into  two ' 
equal  parts,  by  doabling  one  edge  over  another.  If  these 
latter  halves  are  not  equal  respectively  to  the  first  third 
the  paper  has  not  been  equally  divided,  and  the  folding 
should  be  rectified. 

A  division  made  by  folding  the  sheet  the  broad  way, 
such  as  that  shown  in  a  preceding  diagram,  is  called  Broad 
or  Common  thirds,  or  merely  thirds.  When  the  paper  is 
cut  longwise,  as  is  shown  in  the  diagram  of  square  12mo, 
the  sections  are  called  Long  thirds. 
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For  book  printing,  several  new  sizes  have  been  intro- 
duced.    They  are : — 

Sheet  and  a-half  post 23^  x  19i  inches. 

Sheet  and  a-half  demy 26^  x  22^       „ 

Sheet  and  a-half  royal 80    x  26         „ 

Sheet  and  a-half  doable  crown  80    X  80         „ 

Each  of  these  is  the  half  of  a  sheet  larger  than  the  nsnal 
size. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  dze  of  a  piece  of  paper  is  indi- 
cated by  the  name  of  the  size  of  sheet  from  which  it  is  cnt, 
such  as  demy,  double  crown,  &c.  The  terms  octavo, 
quarto,  &c.,  do  not  indicate  the  sizes,  but  merely  denote 
tibe  number  of  sections  into  which  the  sheet  is  divided. 

Appended  will  be  found  a  table  of  the  dimensions  of  all 
kinds  of  printing  paper  in  ordinary  use,  and  of  then:  sub- 
divisions. It  has  been  calculated  specially  for  this  work, 
and  the  sizes  given  are  those  actually  in  use  at  the  present 
time. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

Display  of  Type — Importance  of  an  Acquaintance  with  the  Art — 
Its  Essentials — ^The  Principle  of  Contrasts — How  to  Display  a 
Placard — Practical  Suggestions. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  Bxt  of  displaying  type  is  all-important 
to  the  jobbing  compositor.  Upon  this  will  depend  the 
value  of  his  work,  and  this  latter  will  determine  his  value 
to  his  employer.  If  he  does  not  possess  the  necessary 
capacity  of  acquiring  this  art,  and  the  requisite  taste  for 
its  proper  exercise,  he  must  either  be  relegated  to  the 
class  of  mere  "  line  setters  " — men  who  can  only  compose 
a  straightforward  paragraph  of  a  newspaper  or  a  book — or 
he  ought  to  devote  himself  to  some  other  branch  of  the 
printing  business  altogether. 

To  some  extent  this  knowledge  is  essential  to  the  book 
and  the  newspaper  hand.    It  will  enable  the  former  to  set 
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up  a  title-page;  in  fact,  in  many  of  the  large  London 
offices  the  composition  of  the  title-pages  of  books  is 
entrusted  either  to  jobbing  compositors  or  others  who  have 
made  that  kind  of  work  a  specialty.  It  will  enable  the 
latter  to  set  np  a  good  showy  advertisement,  and  while 
conforming  to  the  general  style  of  the  paper,  to  make  the 
most  of  the  space  and  the  copy  that  are  given  to  him. 

Before  the  present  century  printers  had  but  a  very 
limited  assortment  of  types  with  which  to  make  a  display. 
Within  the  last  fifty  years,  however,  new  styles  have  been 
introduced  in  great  numbers,  and  they  afford  every  facility 
for  setting  up  any  kind  of  job  in  any  desired  style.  The 
principal  kinds  of  jobbing  type  have  already  been  slightly 
referred  to,  and  the  young  compositor  should  in  the  first 
place  learn  to  use  ti&ese  with  the  best  effect,  and  then 
ascertain  what  other  founts  are  ready  to  his  hand  in  the 
particular  office  in  which  he  is  working,  and  discover  how 
to  adapt  these  to  his  purpose  in  the  readiest  and  most 
tasteful  manner. 

If  we  look  at  any  good  piece  of  work  we  shall  find  that 
its  superior  showiness  or  attractiveness  arises  from  the 
contrasts  of  type  which  it  exhibits.  The  large  and  the  small 
lines  (the  heavy  and  light  letters)  emphasise  the  words 
contained  in  it,  and  impress  certain  of  thenf  more  forcibly 
than  others  upon  the  attention.  Let  him  now  examine 
how  this  contrast  is  produced.  Taking  a  placard  as  an 
example,  he  will  find  that  there  are  very  large  letters  used 
for  the  very  important  words — the  words  that  give  the 
key  to  the  piece  of  literary  composition.  These  large 
letters  are  arranged  generally  in  long  lines,  the  full  width 
of  the  sheet.  But  these  Jpng  lines  never  follow  one 
immediately  after  the  other.  There  is  always  a  small  line 
between,  making  a  contrast.  The  large  lines  are  made  up 
of  strong,  thick-bodied  types  ;  the  small  lines  of  finer  and 
more  delicate  ones,  constituting  another  contrast.  The 
large  lines,  as  we  have  said,  are  **  full  out  " — the  width  of 
the  sheet.  The  short  ones  are  narrow,  giving  rise  to  a 
further  contrast.  The  art  of  setting  up  a  good  placard 
may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  consist  of  the  art  of  making  effec- 
tive contrasts. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  abstract  roles  governing- 
the  display  of  every  kind  of  work,  but  a  few  general  sag* 
gestiong  may  be  nsefal  to  the  inexperienced.  The  first 
thing  that  the  compositor  should  do  is  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  job  he  haa 
in  hand.  He  must  next  select  in  his  own  mind  the  line& 
that  are  to  be  the  most  prominent  or  attractive,  or,  in 
printers*  phrase,  to  be  **  thrown  up."  Every  job  should 
have  one  line  dominating  all  the  rest ;  one  to  which  all  tho^ 
others  should  be  subordinate.  This  line  should  form  tho 
subject  of  the  announcement,  or  should  suggest  it.  In 
proportion  to  this  ILue  should  all  the  rest  be  set  up,  and 
none  of  them  ought  to  overshadow  it  or  reduce  its  pre- 
eminence. 

This  main  line  should,  if  possible,  always  be  a  full  one. 
There  are  two  reasons  for  this  direction.  Any  white 
space  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a  line  ha^  the  effect  of 
apparently  reducing  its  size  and  force.  And,  again,  white 
spaces  in  these  positions  are  objectionable  in  proportion  to 
their  extent. 

The  leading  line  should,  further,  always  be  in  capitals  ;. 
lower-case  letters  have  uneven  whites  at  top  and  bottom, 
which  destroy  the  harmony  of  a  placard.  It  should,  also, 
be  in  roman,  #rS  italic  letters,  too,  have  whites  in  irregular 
positions,  which  detract  from  the  general  symmetry  of  the 
work.  The  importance  of  each  of  these  rules  is  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  letter  employed ;  indeed, 
only  in  very  small  bills  could  their  non-observance  be 
permitted. 

In  beginning  a  placard,  some  compositors  set  up  the 
chief  display  lines  first,  and  then  divide  the  remainder  of 
the  space  available  among  t£e  body  and  the  smaller  dis- 
play lines.  Others  set  up  the  body  first,  and  then  the 
large  lines,  finishing  with  the  smaller  ones.  A  good  com- 
positor, however,  seldom  requires  to  do  this.  He  will 
generally,  after  a  little  experience,  be  able  to  set  the 
whole  straight  through,  and  thus  save  miich  calculation, 
re-setting,  and  distributing  of  lines. 

The  short  words,  such  as  and,  with,  the,  &c.,  which 
occur  in  nearly  all  announcements,  form  what  are  called 
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the  "  catch  lines."  They  may  be  set  in  very  small  type- 
compared  with  the  leading  lines,  but  should  always  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  line.  Less  space  may  be  placed  before^ 
and  after  them  than  is  used  between  large  lines. 

The  leading  line  should  never  end  with  an  abbreviated 
word,  as  such  is  not  only  unsightly,  but  requires  a  full 
point  after  it ;  or  an  extra  point  if  the  line  already  requires 
a  point.  This  entails  a  large  oblong  white  space  at  the 
side  of  the  line. 

The  compositor  should  remember  that  wide  spaces 
between  letters  always  reduce  the  boldness  and  effect  of 
the  line.  A  little  contrivance  is  generally  sufficient  to 
obtain  a  good  full  line  out  of  the  founts  in  any  ordinary 
jobbing  office,  and  spacing  out  a  word  is  usually  a  clumsy 
expedient  necessitated  by  the  carelessness  or  want  of  con- 
trivance of  the  workman. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  the  letters  whose  breadth 
IS  proportioned  to  their  height  that  bear  spacing  at  all.. 
If  a  letter  is  condensed,  that  form  is  supposed  to  be 
adopted  iPor  the  purpose  of  "  getting  in  "  more  letters  than 
if  it  were  of  the  natural  proportions.  It  is  absurd,  there- 
fore, to  space  out  a  condensed  letter ;  why  not  use  an 
ordinary  one  ?  Indeed,  spaces  between  narrow  letters  are 
altogether  incongruous,  and  indicate  a  poverty  of  ingenuity 
or  of  material  that  a  good  workman  should  avoid. 

As  far  as  possible,  let  the  large  lines  be  followed  and 
preceded  by  uniform  spaces.  If  a  catch  line  only  inter- 
vene between  display  lines,  they  need  little  space  above 
and  below  the  catch  lines,  for  the  white  at  the  sides  of 
the  latter  serve  themselves  as  dividing  spaces. 

It  is  often  permissible  to  omit  the  points,  such  as 
the  comma  and  period,  at  the  end  of  very  large  lines,  on 
account  of  the  open  spaces  they  create  above  them.  In 
the  text  of  the  placard,  the  ordinary  indentation  of 
the  first  line  of  a  paragraph,  also,  need  not  invariably  be 
observed.  The  last  line  of  a  short  paragraph  may  be  placed 
in  the  middle,  instead  of  being  begun  full  out. 

Within  the  last  few  years  old-faced  types  of  large  size- 
have  been  made  in  wood,  in  order  to  imitate  the  old- 
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fashioned  printing.  These  letters  have  the  peculiarity  of 
being  very  light  in  their  general  appearance,  the  stems 
having  an  nnifonnity  of  strength  not  to  be  seen  in  varying 
sizes  of  other  founts.  Placards  set  in  these  are  not 
always  displayed  according  to  the  ordinary  rules,  but  are 
often  laid  out  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  advertise- 
ments on  a  large  scale.  A  line  of  capital  and  lower-case 
letters  is  allowable  occasionally  as  a  leading  display  line,  and 
other  deviations  from  the  ordinary  regulations  are  tolerated. 

The  huge  six,  eight,  and  twelve-sheet  bills,  intended 
for  posting  on  unusually  large  hoardings,  are  generally 
planned  before  they  are  composed,  and  it  is  done  in  this 
way:  The  letters  to  be  printed — ^which  are  usually  very 
few  in  proportion  to  the  space  to  be  covered — are  set  up, 
and  a  proof  printed  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  A  num- 
ber of  sheets,  according  to  the  size  of  the  intended  bill,  are 
then  laid  down  on  a  large  bench  and  pasted  together. 
Then  the  letters  are  set  down  on  the  sheets,  and  being 
loose,  their  effect  in  different  positions  may  be  easily  esti- 
mated :  or  they  may  be  changed  if  not  suitable.  When 
the  desired  kind  of  display  is  attained,  the  letters  are 
pasted  in  position  and  the  whole  handed  over  to  the  com- 
positor as  a  guide  for  setting  up  the  job. 

Generally,  the  compositor  should  so  set  up  his  placard 
that  it  may  fulfil  its  principal  object — ^that  of  being  read 
at  a  distance.  The  chief  lines  should  be  such  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  passer-by,  and  if  he  is  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  subject,  to  induce  him  to  stop  and  read 
the  whole.  But,  as  he  may  be  standing  at  some  distance 
away,  the  lines  that  are  all-important  to  the  sense  should 
be  *'  thrown  up,"  and  the  subordinate  ones,  which  fre- 
quently suggest  themselves,  should  be  kept  down.  It  is 
often  possible  to  compose  a  bill  in  such  a  manner  that  only 
the  leading  lines  are  necessary  to  be  read  in  order  that 
all  the  sense  of  the  announcement  may  be  gathered.  In- 
genious people,  indeed,  often  get  up  a  bill  which,  if  the 
leading  lines  are  read,  appears  to  be  a  royal  proclamation ; 
but  if  the  body  (which  is  in  very  small  t3^e)  is  read,  it  is 
discovered  that  the  whole  is  a  mere  tradesman's  puff,  or 
-an  electioneering  squib. 
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It  is  generally  advisable  that  the  overseer  should  give 
the  compositor  the  <*cue'*  in  regard  to  the  effect  that 
the  bill  is  to  aim  at.  This  he  may  do  by  underscoring 
with  three  or  two  or  one  lines  words  that  are  to  be 
rendered  most  prominent. 

The  secret  of  expedition  in  bill-setting  is  to  decide,, 
mentally,  at  once,  what  letter  the  principal  lines 
are  to  be  set  in,  and  to  let  the  arrangement  stand, 
working  up  to  them  in  those  that  follow,  and  at  the  same 
time  setting  up  the  whole  job  straight  through.  Experi- 
menting with  two  or  three  founts  is  most  wasteful  of 
time,  and  alterations  frequently  beget  other  alterations ; 
not  seldom  necessitating  the  composition  of  the  principal- 
parts  of  the  bni  two  or  three  times  over. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  directions,  the  compositor  may 
begin  to  set  up  his  bill.  He  will  have  his  lines  on  an 
imposing  surface,  or  the  tdkle  of  the  press,  or  on  a  letter- 
board.  Either  of  the  two  first  are  preferable  to  the  latter, 
as  it  is  always  dangerous  to  lock  up  a  large  forme  on  a 
board. 

He  must  next  get  a  large  composing-stick — a  wooden 
one  if  the  job  be  a  placard — and   "  make  the  measure." 
This  will   depend  on  the  size  of  the   sheet.     We  have 
already  given  a  table  of  the  dimensions    in  inches  of 
different  kinds   of  papers,  and   it  is  only  necessary  to 
multiply  the  nuijiber  of  inches  in  the  width  by  six  to 
convert  that  number  into  pica  ems.     A  certain  number  of 
these  must  be  deducted   for  the  margins  at  each  side. 
These  margins  generally  vary  according  to  the  size  of  the 
sheet ;  it  is  usual  to  give  a  larger  proportionate  margin, 
to  a  large  sheet  than  a  smaller  one.     The  exact  amount  of 
margin  cannot  be  stated ;  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
job  and  the  taste  of  the   compositor.     Open  jobs    also 
require  more  margin  than  very  heavy  ones.     The  margin 
may  depend  also,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  reglets  that  are 
avfulable.     It  is  usual  for  the  overseer  to  state  how  many 
ems  the  bill  is  to  be  set  to,  or  for  the  compositor  to  be 
supplied  with  a  specimen. 

Next  get  a  broadside  chase  of  the  proper  size ;    it 
should  be  as  near  the  size  of  the  matter  as  possible;^ 
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making  due  allowance  for  space  necessary  to  lock  up  in. 
It  is  very  dangerous  to  have  too  much  space  in  the  chase, 
as  it  has  to  be  filled  up  with  famiture  or  reglet,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  **  spring,"  and  cause  the  forme  to  fall 
out.  Besides,  this  unnecessary  furniture  round  the  forme 
is  apt  to  catch  the  rollers  and  get  inked,  causing  the 
margin  of  the  printed  sheet  to  be  blacked. 

Next  select  reglets  of  the  right  length.  Being  intended 
to  be  used  between  the  lines,  to  space  them  out,  and  to 
strengthen  them,  it  is  very  important  that  the  reglets 
should  be  of  uniform  length.  Take  up  a  handful  and  set 
them  on  end,  and  their  evenness  may  at  once  be  seen. 

Unscrew  the  stick,  and  place  in  it  as  many  ems  of  pica 
^s  there  are  in  the  width  of  the  lines  to  be  set.  If  the 
line  is  very  wide,  this  may  be  done  with  leads,  which  are 
generally  sufficiently  **  true "  for  the  purpose.  Reglets 
are  generally  a  little  shorter  Aan  the  proper  number  of 
ems  they  are  supposed  to  be  cut  to,  which  is  an  advan- 
tage, as  the  lines  can  be  set  a  little  longer,  say  a  half 
nonpareil  at  each  end,  and  when  locked  up  receive  all  the 
tightening  effect  of  the  quoins.  If  the  reglets  are  of  full 
length,  the  line  should  be  a  little  longer.  Carefully  screw 
up  the  stick  when  the  measure  has  been  made. 

Place  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chase  (when  you  stand 
at  its  head)  a  piece  of  furniture  running  down  the  entire 
length.  Then  place  at  the  head  another  piece.  These 
are  to  prevent  the  types  coming  in  contact  with  the  chase, 
and  thus  getting  injured.  They  also  permit  of  a  better 
lock-up,  for  the  wood  slightly  gives  way  to  the  metal,  and 
the  whole  is  more  firmly  bound  together.  The  size  of  the 
furniture  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  space  the  chase 
allows  for  locking  up.  The  forme  should  lie  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  chase. 

Setting  the  types  in  the  stick  is  done  just  the  same  as  if 
they  were  small  letters.  They  should,  of  course,  be  set 
from  lejt  to  right,  with  their  heads  lying  against  the  top 
flange  of  the  composing  stick.  The  orJy  difficulty  the 
compositor  will  have  will  be  in  the  spacing-out.  Large 
founts  of  type  do  not  contain  spaces  or  quadrats,  and  in 
^lace  of  them  metal  furniture,  quotations,  or  even  leads^ 
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liave  to  be  nsed.  Pieces  of  card,  cut  like  leads,  are  also 
employed  occasionally,  bnt  they  should  be  had  recourse  to 
as  seldom  as  possible.  As  much  care  should  be  used  in 
Justifying  a  line  of  a  placard  as  a  line  of  a  book. 

In  setting  catch  lines  in  sizes  like  two-line  great  primer, 
it  is  usual,  in  order  to  economise  quadrats  and  to  make 
the  line  stronger  (by  being  in  fewer  pieces),  to  use  furni- 
ture. The  latter  may  be  extended  with  quadrats  when 
necessary,  but  these  should  also  be  placed  next  to  the 
type. 

.  There  are  certain  large  letters  that  cannot  be  always 
used  close  together,  such  as  |  L  ^^^  sanserif,  as  the  two 
heavy  down  s&okes  coming  together  would  simply  coalesce 
•and  be  illegible.  In  such  a  case  a  space  must  be  put 
between  them — a  lead,  for  instance.  Indeed,  several 
founts  require  to  be  spaced  out,  so  that  the  accidental 
coming  together  of  certain  of  the  letters  may  not  disfigure 
the  line,  and  the  white  between  each  may  at  least  approach 
to  uniformity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  letters 
that,  when  placed  together,  leave  spaces  that  are  too  large. 
A  portion  of  these  may  be  cut  away,  as  the  white  of  tiie 
letter  [_  when  it  is  to  come  next  to  a  type  such  as  X* 

Before  deciding  on  any  particular  letter  for  a  line,  see 
that  you  have  sufficient  types  in  which  to  set  it.  Some 
bill  type  founts  are  very  small,  and  words  may  occur  con- 
taining more  letters  of  one  kind  than  the  fount  possesses. 
This  causes  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  very  bad  economy  on  the  part  of  printers  to 
buy  very  small  founts  of  jobbing  type.  A  small  number 
of  large  founts  is  in  most  cases  much  preferable  to  a  large 
number  of  small  founts.  Many  employers  remain  quite 
ignorant  of  the  time  wasted  by  the  compositors  through 
having  to  change  lines  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  some  par- 
ticular letter.  This  waste  of  time  amounts  in  money  very 
soon  to  what  would  actually  buy  a  new  fount.  Wood 
founts,  too,  may  always  be  easily  enlarged,  and  the  cost  of 
extra  sorts  is  not  much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  body  of 
the  founts ;  in  this  respect  they  are  different  from  metal 
type,  and  there  is  the  less  reason  why  they  should  be  short 
of  sorts. 
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Many  placards  are  of  a  composite  character ;  that  is^ 
they  consist  of  several  sheets,  from  two  sheets  double- 
demy  to  a  dozen  or  more  sheets.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  set  up  the  whole  of  a  bill  before  any  portion  of  it  is 
worked  off ;  as  only  by  doing  so  can  the  general  effect  be 
ascertained. 

If  there  are  woodcuts  or  stereo  blocks  in  a  bill,  they 
require  to  be  carefully  justified  with  furniture,  leads,  or 
quadrats.     There  should  be  no  open  spaces  or  "  holes  " 
in  a  placard  forme ;  otherwise  it  is  very  liable  to  fall  out. 
into  pie. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  fill  up  a  long  broadside - 
stick  with  small  type.     K  there  is  too  much  letter  in  it, 
it  cannot  be  safely  emptied ;  indeed,  the  stick  should  be 
emptied  as  often  as  possible,  for  safety  sake. 

Whenever  practicable,  lines  should  be  justified  in  the 
stick  ;  if  the  letters  are  too  large,  they  may  be  justified 
out  of  it,  but  it  is  not  desirable  to  do  so. 

When  the  whole  of  the  bill  has  been  set  up,  the  imprint 
may  be  added,  if  there  is  to  be  one.  Its  size  will  depend 
upon  the  size  of  the  general  lines  in  the  bill,  and  should 
faHa  little  smaller  than  that  of  the  body  letter. 

Finally,  measure  what  you  have  composed,  and  see  if  it. 
will  ^'  come  in  "  the  sheet.     If  it  will  not,  a  little  space 
may  perhaps  be  taken  away  from  between  some  of  the 
lines ;  if  even  that  will  not  bring  it  within  the  necessary 
compass,  see  whether  some  one  or  more  of  the  paragraphs- 
may  not  be  overrun  and  a  line  saved.    If  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient, some  of  the  catch  lines  may  be,  perhaps,  saved,  or^ 
run  into  others.     If  more  compression  is  still  wanted, 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  reduce  some  of  the  large 
lines,   beginning    with  the    secondary    ones.     But  this 
should  seldom  or  never  occur ;  and  when  it  does  occur  it 
indicates  inexperience  or  ill  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
compositor. 

AU  being  finished,  run  a  reglet  down  the  other  side  of' 
the  forme,  to  protect  it  from  the  sidestick,  especially  if  it 
be  a  metal  one.     Put  in  the  sidestick — a  full  length  one  iT 
possible ;  if  not,  two,  with  the  heads  in  the  same  directions 
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— and  the  footstick,  with  a  reglet  between  it  and  the  last 
line.  Then  fit  in  the  quoins,  plane  down,  and  lock  ap,  as 
has  already  been  described. 

We  mast  defer  to  another  part  of  onr  treatise  the  con- 
sideration of  placards  printed  in  more  than  one  colour. 

The  young  compositor  will  find  it  very  advantageous  to 
study,  as  he  goes  dong,  the  placards  on  the  walls,  and  to 
note  and  record  any  specially  good  effect  that  they  may 
exhibit,  so  that  when  called  upon  he  may  be  able  to  pro- 
duce work  of  a  similar  excellence. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  aim  at  getting  the  chief  lines  near 
the  middle  of  the  bill,  if  possible.  If  they  are  all  at.  the 
top  or  towards  the  bottom  an  inartistic  appearance  is 
given  to  the  job. 

In  taking  orders  for  placards,  printers  should  point  out 
to  their  customers  the  great  importance  and  advantage  of 
asing  as  few  words  as  possible,  and  show  them  how  the 
attractiveness  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  its  containing 
no  superfluous  lines.  They  may  illustrate  this  by  exhibit- 
ing a  few  specimens  of  good  bills  (an  assortment  of  which 
should  always  be  at  hand),  and  when  the  customer  has 
selected  his  style,  the  bill  may  be  shown  to  the  compositor 
as  a  model  to  be  followed. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Cabds — ^Names,  Sizes,  and  Qualities  of  the  different  sorts  of  Cards  — 
Hints  on  Settiog  up — Ornaments  for  Cards. 

Cabds,  so  named  from  the  material  upon  which  they  are 
printed,  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  business  cards, 
address  cards,  visiting  cards,  direction  cards,  tickets  of 
admission,  menu  cards,  memorial  cards,  membership 
cards. 

N 
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Cards  are  pieces  of  cardboard  cat  np  to  certain  standard 
sizes,  which  are : — 

Third  Large    IJ  by  3 

Exta-a  Third  Large l|  „  3 

Town  Size    2^^,,  3 

HalfSmaU IJ  „  2f 

Half  Large 2^  „  3 

Eeduoed  Small   2J  „  3t^ff 

Small   2|  „  ^ 

Large  3  ,  4J 

Double  Small 3|  ,,  4| 

Double  Large 4^  „  6J 

Quadruple  Small   -4  »»  7^ 

Quadruple  Large   6  „  9 

There  are  also  the  two  sizes  (seldom,  however,  used  by 
printers).  Carte  de  Visite,  which  is  2^^  by  4,  and  Cabinet, 
which  is  4J  by  6J. 

Memorial  cards  are  of  two  sizes,  single  ones  being  3  by 
4i  (that  is,  a  large  card),  and  double  ones,  8  by  9.  The 
latter  are  folded  to  form  four  oblong  pages.  Ordinary 
cards  of  any  size,  however,  may  be  black  bordered. 

The  sizes  of  Visiting  cards  are,  gentlemen's,  1^  by  8, 
ladies',  ^  by  ^. 

The  qualities  of  cards  are  very  various,  and  should  be 
understood  by  the  printer,  before  beginning  the  job. 
There  are  the  plain  cards,  which  are  pieces  of  cardboard 
cut  up  to  sizes.  Each  maker  has  his  own  peculiar  terms 
for  particular  sorts  and  qualities,  such  as  machine  printers*, 
fine  printers*,  fine  commercial,  superfine  commercial,  extra 
superfine  commercial.  Then  there  are  ivory  cards,  very 
thm,  semi-transparent,  and  of  a  very  pure  material,  made 
in  at  least  two  qualities,  fine  and  superfine,  there  being 
two  degrees  of  thickness  to  each.  The  next  kind  of  cards 
is  the  enamelled,  which  are  covered  with  a  preparation  of 
white  lead  and  highly  glazed.  They  are  made  in  about 
six  different  quahties.  Another  kind  of  cards  is  the  mir- 
fa>ce  coloured^  which  have  a  body  colour  laid  on,  and  are 
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slightly  glazed ;  and  tinted  cards,  which  are  made  of  a 
coloured  pulp. 

These  cards  are  usually  made  up  into  packs,  containing 
fifty-two  each. 

A  commoner  kind  of  cards,  yet  suitable  for  cheap  work, 
is  that  known  as  *'  waste  *'  cards.  These  are  made  to  the 
usual  sizes  in  different  qualities,  thin  and  thick,  and  sold 
by  the  pound.  The  thin  cards  are  the  highest  priced  by 
the  pound,  but  as  a  much  larger  number  go  to  that  weight, 
they  are  usually  the  cheapest  per  hundred. 

There  is  no  branch  of  jobbing  work  which  demands  more 
good  taste,  ingenuity,  and  skill  than  the  composition  of  a 
card.  Even  with  the  possession  of  these,  the  workman 
must  have  good  material  to  use  ;  otherwise  his  best  efforts 
will  be  marred. 

« 

When  the  copy  of  a  business  card  is  placed  before  the 
compositor  he  must  consider  what  lines  require  the  greatest 
prominence.  T^  solution  of  this  problem  will  be  facili- 
tated if  he  asks  himself,  first  of  all,  What  is  the  object  of 
printing  the  card  ?  Suppose  it  to  be  advertising  a  certain 
trade.  That  Trade,  then,  must  be  the  largest  line ;  the 
others  must  be  subordinate  to  it.  The  person  into  whose 
hands  the  card  finds  its  way,  being  apprised  of  the  nature 
of  the  business,  *  may  next  wish  to  know  by  whom  it  was 
carried  on.  Hence  the  Name  should  have  the  next  degree 
of  prominence.  After  that  it  may  be  asked.  Where  is  the 
business  carried  on  ?  Hence  the  Address  must  be  next  in 
proportion.    Any  other  lines  must  give  way  to  these. 

This  rule  is  not  inflexible,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found 
applicable.  In  carrying  it  out,  the  principles  of  display  of 
letter,  already  referred  to,  must  be  taken  into  account. 
As  far  as  possible,  the  long  and  short  lines  should  alternate. 
There  must  be  a  contrast  between  them ;  yet  the  contrast 
must  not  be  too  violent. 

It  would  be  useless,  however,  to  lay  down  a  hard  and 
fast  rule  on  this  subject.  Very  often  the  singularity  of  a 
piece  of  composition  of  this  kind  is  its  chief  recommendation ; 
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and  the  novelty  of  its  style  may  attract  attention  which, 
its  subject-matter  would  not.  It  is  a  recommendation, 
to  a  card  to  possess  an  individuality  of  its  own ;  one 
which  makes  it  something  di£Eerent  to  what  has  been  seen 
before.  It  would,  however,  occupy  too  much  of  our  spaca 
were  we  to  attempt  to  exemplify  any  of  the  myriads  of 
styles  which  the  ingenious  compositor  may  originate. 

We  may  remark  here  that  it  is  extremely  bad  taste  to> 
attempt  to  imitate  lithography  or  copperplate  engraving  by 
the  use  of  types.  The  freedom  and  variety  of  alignment, 
so  easy  in  the  other  two  kinds  of  printing,  are  quite 
unattainable  with  rectangular  letters  ;  while  the  inevitable 
break  between  the  types,  even  of  the  best  script,  and  their 
obvious  stiffiiess,  should  dissuade  the  printer  from  attempt- 
ing anything  that  belongs  in  nowise  to  his  branch  of 
work.  ^ 

Visiting  Cards  usually  contain  only  a  name,  and  may  be- 
set in  black  letter  or  script ;  but  they  would  be  best  left  ta 
be  done  by  the  engraver.  In  America  these  cards  often 
contain  simply  an  autograph ;  that  is,  a  iicsimile  of  their 
owner's  handwriting ;  which  is  made  by  wood  engraving.. 
Provided  the  handwriting  is  legible  (which  autographs  are 
often  not),  a  card  of  this  kind  is  somewhat  attractive. 
Lithography,  however,  would  do  the  work  much  better 
than  the  letter-press. 

Direction  Cards  are   usually  of  a  rough  description, 
printed  in  plain,  bold,  and  strong  types.     They  follow  no- 
rule  as  to  display,  and  are  merely  set  up  in  the  style  that, 
is  most  legible. 

Admission  Tickets. — These  will  follow  the  same  rules, 
generally  speaking,  as  ordinary  business  cards.  The 
object  of  the  card — ^lecture,  meeting,  dinner,  tea  party, 
&c. — should  be  the  chief  line ;  and  the  other  lines  should 
be  in  prominence  proportionate  to  it.  Cards  of  this  kind 
are  generally  set  up  in  plain,  bold  characters ;  but  for 
occasions  such  as  a  ball,  a  conversazione,  or  a  concert,  a 
rather  more  fanciful  character  may  be  imparted  to  the 
composition. 
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Address  Cards  nsnally  consist  of  a  name  only  and  a 
residence.  They  may  be  set  np  in  a  black  or  Old  English 
letter  or  in  a  script — either  of  which  will  imitate 
engraving. 

Menu  Cards  consist  chiefly  of  a  list  of  the  dishes,  and 
only  their  titles  aflford  an  opportunity  for  display.  The 
front  and  last  pages  of  these  cards  are  often  very 
elaborately  printed,  in  various  colours,  and  ornamented 
with  gold  and  silver  bronze.  Several  offices  in  London 
almost  confine  themselves  to  this  kind  of  work,  and  have 
attained  a  degree  of  perfection  in  it  which  is  almost  beyond 
the  reach  of  &e  general  printer. 

Memorial  Cards  differ,  of  course,  from  business  or  com- 
plimentary cards.  Formerly  they  were  nearly  always 
printed  in  as  sombre-looking  letters  as  possible ;  often 
entirely  in  sanseriff,  the  only  variety  allowed  being  in 
making  the  name  and  the  age  lines  a  little  larger  than  the 
rest.  This  style  is  still  popular,  but  better  and  brighter 
fashions  have  now  set  in. 

When  composed  partly  in  roman,  a  line  or  two  of 
clarendon,  sanseriff,  or  text  letter  is  generally  introduced. 

The  "Catholic  Eevival "  in  the  Church  of  England  has 
effected  a  remarkable  change  in  the  style  of  memorial 
cards.  The  brightest  colours  are  now  frequently 
employed,  as  they  are  regarded  as  appropriate  to  the 
thought  that  "  death  is  the  gate  of  life,*'  the  prelude  to  a 
brighter  hereafter;  and  the  card  should  be  symbolic  of 
hope,  not  of  despair.  Black  letters  with  rubrications  (in 
red)  may  be  used  ;  but  violet  letters  seem  to  be  thought 
by  some  the  most  appropriate.  If  black  letters  are  used, 
the  black  edge  on  the  card  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  a 
violet  bordering  substituted  for  it.  These  cards,  being 
usually  surmounted  by  a  latin  cross  (generally  printed  in 
red),  and  containing  the  aspiration  B.I.P.  at  the  foot,  are 
generally  printed  the  narrow  way  of  the  card,  and  not  the 
broad  way,  as  are  most  other  cards. 

Yery  chaste  cards  have  been  printed  in  imitation  of  the 
style  of  the  inscriptions  on  old  brasses  in  cathedral  and 
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other  churches.  They  are  set  altogether  in  text  letters  ; 
the  initial  letters  of  the  nouns  are  worked  in  red,  the  other 
portion  in  hlack.  The  whole  is  run  on,  like  a  common 
paragraph.  A  point,  like  a  full  point,  hut  cast  on  the 
middle  of  the  hody  (in  the  same  position  as  a  hyphen), 
may  he  placed  hetween  each  word ;  these  points  should 
be  in  red.  The  working  requires  great  accuracy,  but  the 
effect  is  worth  the  pains  taken  to  accomplish  it. 

If  a  memorial  card  be  set  up  in  ordinary  capitals  or 
sanseriff  letter,  the  lines  should  be  varied  so  as  to  be  long 
and  short,  and  all  centred,  as  we  see  monumental  inscrip- 
tions set  out  by  the  sculptors. 

Contribution  and  Pence  Cards  may  be  said  to  be  little 
more  than  specimens  of  table  work.  If  only  a  short  num- 
ber is  required,  the  horizontal  lines  may  be  set  up  in  one 
forme,  and  the  perpendicular  lines  in  another,  when,  by 
two  workings,  the  card  will  be  completed.  This  often 
saves  much  trouble,  especially  if  there  are  many  columns 
in  the  cards. 

Show  Cards  belong  to  a  branch  of  jobbing  which  will 
be  referred  to  hereafter. 

We  will  now  refer  to  some  kinds  of  typographical 
embellishments  which  belong  more  especially  to  card  com- 
position, although  they  are  partly  applicable  to  other  kinds 
of  jobs. 

Metal  Rule. — A  great  variety  of  effects  can  be  produced 
by  a  judicious  use  of  metal  rules  ;  which  may  now  be  had 
from  the  founders  in  upwards  of  100  different  designs. 
This  kind  of  rule  may  be  cut  up  with  the  mitreing 
machine  like  brass  rule ;  and  in  many  cases  it  is  superior 
to  brass  rule'  (although  very  much  cheaper)  for  making 
borders,  &c.,  to  cards.  It  requires  more  careful  mani- 
pulation than  brass  rule,  but  the  common  belief  that  it  is 
so  very  liable  to  become  battered  is  quite  unfounded. 

French  Rules  and  Ornamental  Dashes. — These  are 
equally  available  for  circulars,  show  cards,  &c.  They 
avoid  the  bare  appearance  often  presented  when  brass 
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roles  or  metal  dashes  are  nsed.  Freneh  roles  (sometimes 
called  '<  swell  roles  ")  are  generally  made  to  nonpareil  or 
brevier  body,  and  to  varioos  lengths.  They  are  cot  in 
solid  brass.  Ornamental  dashes  are  cot  sometimes  in 
brass  and  sometimes  cast  in  type  metal.  The  following 
are  a  few  examples : — 

■$—  >oo< ^- 


Oxford  Comers. — ^These  well-known  comers  may  be 

made  op  with  roles,  or  booght  from  the  type  foonders. 

In  the  former  case  it  is  best  to  make  the  largest  roles  the 

fall  length,  and  to  piece  the  shortest  ones.     The  projec- 

I  tions  from  the  sqoare  ar6  generally  eqoal  to 

I  one  pica ;  the  white  open  space  may  be  made 

^^1^^^^  op  with  pica  qoadrats,  which  most  be  well 

I  jostified  or  the  roles  will  not  meet  nicely. 

I  Comers  of  this  shape,  however,  save  trooble 

■  freqoently,  as  they  can  easily  be  adjosted 

roond  any  forme.     They  may  either  be  cast  solid,  or  consist 

of  two  pieces  of  brass  role,  fastened  together. 

Mitreing  Rules. — ^In  card  work,  if  there  is  a  border  of 
role,  great  care  shoold  be  taken  to  make  the  ends  meet 
closely,  and  this  only  can  be  done  by  mitreing  them. 

Mitreing  is  done  in  two  ways :  either  by  a  mitreing 
goard  or  a  mitreing  machine.  The  first  is  a  kind  of  long 
narrow  box  which  is  held  in  the  left  hand.  It  contains  a 
set  screw,  by  which  the  role,  previoosly  cot  to  the  reqoired 
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length,  ia  aecnrely  fiied,  the  portion  to  be  taken  off  pro- 
jecting. Two  files  are  provided — one  rongh,  one  fine. 
One  end  of  the  gnard  is  cat  off  at  a  common  mitre,  or 
an  angle  of  46  degrees.  Taking  the  rough  file  in  the 
right  hand,  the  workman  filea  away  at  the  projeoting 
portion  of  the  rale  until  no  more  can  he  taken  off.  The 
smooth  file  ia  next  taken  up  and  any  ronghnees  on  the 
rule  removed.  The  face  of  the  guard  being  of  hardened 
steel  will  allow  no  more  to  be  taken  off  than  is  necessary 
to  prodace  the  angle. 

The  mitreing  machine  is  a  more  perfect  and  convenient 
apparatus.  By  loosening  the  screw  the  square  or  any  other 
an^e  may  be  produced.     The  lever  arm  dispenaea  with 


the  ase  of  files.  The  machine  may  be  screwed  down  to 
the  end  of  a  bulk  or  a  bench,  and  the  workman  when 
using  it  has  hia  left  hand  at  liberty  to  steady  the  rale. 
One  like  that  shown  above  costa  about  two  guineas. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Design  in  Couposition — Method  of  Setting  Curved  Lines — ^Line 
Formers — Ornamental  Brass  Bule — Bule  Bending  Apparatus. 

Befobe  beginning  to  set  np  a  fancy  job  in  which  curved 
lines  and  ornamental  rules  form  the  chief  feature,  it  is 
advisable  to  make  a  design.  This  design  will  gauge  the 
character  of  the  work  when  executed ;  hence  the  importance 
•of  having  it  well  considered. 

The  design  must  be  both  practical  and  in  good  taste. 
By  practical,  we  mean  it  must  be  one  that  can  be  carried 
out  with  types.  There  are  some  designs  that  would 
answer  very  well  for  a  wood  engraving,  but  cannot  be  set 
up  with  the  ordinary  contents  of  cases,  rule  drawers,  and 
furniture  racks. 

In  regard  to  good  taste,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are 
certain  designs  that  no  one  of  any  refinement  or  education 
will  even  for  a  moment  countenance.  Among  these  are 
representations  of  natural  objects.  Such  are  altogether 
beyond  the  province  of  ornament.  A  great  deal  may  be 
done  with  borders  and  rules,  but  in  the  manner  only  that 
the  old  printers — who  were  men  of  taste — artists  in  their 
way — used  them,  as  conventional  ornaments.  Their  very 
sti&iess,  symmetry,  and  regularity  harmonised  with  the 
inevitably  rigid  condition  of  every  kind  of  type,  and  it  is 
only  as  conventional  ornamentation — not  natural — that  we 
<$an  for  a  moment  countenance  any  embelHshment  in 
typography. 

Some  introductory  instructions  in  the  art  of  setting 
<;urved  lines  have  already  been  given,  and  the  young 
printer  is  therefore  prepared  to  experiment  on  more  elabo- 
Tate  work  of  a  similar  land. 

Making  the  Curve  by  curvilinear  quadrats, — Annexed  is 
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an  illustration  of  these  quadrats,  or  fomitore,  as  they 
might  more  properly  be.  called. 


The  height  of  these  quadrats  is  that  of  the  ordinary  rec- 
tangular ones.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  upper  and  lower 
sets  of  the  curvilinear  quadrats  have  respectively  a  convex 
and  a  concave  surface.  The  line  of  type  is  intended  to  be 
placed  between.  The  right  angles  outside  may  be  filled 
with  ordinary  quads  or  lines  of  type  matter. 

The  sizes  of  these  quadrats  are  so  arranged  as  to 
form  circles  from  1  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  Each  space 
is  one-eighth  of  a  full  circle,  and  when  combined  with 
similar  pieces  will  form  quarter,  half,  three-quarter,  and 
full  circles.  By  reversing  the  combination  of  some  of  the 
pieces,  serpentine  and  eccentric  curves  may  be  made  of 
any  length  or  depth.  Other  quadrats  are  made,  especially 
for  serpentine  lines,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 


Whatever  the  curve,  the  two  inner  surfaces  of  the 
quadrats  must  be  parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  when 
locked  up  the  type  will  be  held  firmly  between  them. 

By  some  makers  the  quadrats  are  marked  with  certain 
numbers,  indicating  the  length  in  pica  ems,  or  correspon- 
ding with  a  scheme  sent  wii£  each  assortment. 

Take  two  outer  quadrats  of  the  same  number,  or  if 
there  is  no  number  on  them,  ascertain  that  they  are  both 
of  the  same  size  and  class,  and  place  them  in  position  in  a- 
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composing  stick,  as  shown  in  the  diagram ;  that  is,  reversed^ 
as  an  ordinary  line  is  set  np. 


Set  up  the  line  of  type  in  the  hollow  of  the  curve,, 
but  without  justifying  it.  Next  insert  two  inner  quadrats- 
of  the  same  number  or  description,  but  of  smaller  size  than 
the  outer  quadrats.  Bemember  that  the  size  of  the  inner 
quadrats,  proportionate  to  the  outer,  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  type  introduced.  A  line  of  great  primer  will 
require  smaller  quadrats,  for  instance,  than  a  line  of  pica, 
and  vice  versa — as  one  increases  in  size,  the  other 
diminishes.  Any  clock  dial  will  afford  an  illustration  of 
the  reason  for  this.  The  space  between  the  numerals 
XTT  and  in  is  a  quarter  of  a  circle.  A  line  described  round 
the  foot  of  these  would  be  much  less  curved  than  one  at 
the  top.  If  the  size  of  the  numerals  were  increased,  the 
inner  curve  would  be  smaller ;  if  decreased,  the  inner 
curve  would  be  larger.  This  vnll  explain  why  the  inner 
quadrat  should  be  of  less  size  than  the  outer,  and  why  it 
should  diminish  as  the  type  increases. 

Assure  yourself  that  the  curve  of  the  inner  quadrat 
is  perfectly  parallel  in  every  part  with  the  curve  of  the 
outer  quadrat.  J£  the  two  are  not  parallel,  they  will  not 
bind  llie  type,  and  it  will  fall  out  in  lifting,  and  cause 
much  inconvenience. 

Next  justify  the  line  of  type.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  will  have  some  remarks  to  make  presently.  If  the 
type  does  not  meet  the  curve  as  closely  as  is  desirable, 
dips  of  cardboard  may  be  introduced,  but  they  should  be 
of  the  same  length  as  the  line  of  type.  The  slip  of  card 
increases  the  distance  between  the  quadrats,  until  their 
curved  surfaces  are  exactly  parallel  with  each  other. 

Quadrats  thus  justified  will  be  also  square  and  level  on 
the    outer    sides,   which  is    of    equal    importance   with 
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parallelism  on  the  inner  curves.  Unless  they  are  so,  the 
justification  is  not  good,  as  it  has  to  be  done,  of  course, 
with  the  ordinary  rectangular  quadrats.  K,  indeed,  the 
outer  surfaces  are  not  quite  level  and  straight,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  inner  curves  must  be  changed,  and  adapted  to 
make  them  so.  The  type  outside  should  be  perfectly 
level,  and  all  the  spaces  and  quadrats  secure  and  tight. 

The  reader  should  be  cautioned  that  these  quadrats 
cannot  be  enlarged  or  reduced.  They  are  perfect  segments 
of  circles,  and  increasing  or  diminishing  them  destroys  the 
truth  of  the  curve.  If  the  thin  ends  are  pierced  out  with 
ordinary  quadrats,  good  justification  will  be  rendered 
impossible.  If  they  are  shortened  by  being  cut  they  are 
simply  useless.  Neither  is  it  practicable  to  alter  their  form 
by  short  pieces  of  card  or  lead ;  for  to  do  so  destroys 
their  parallelism.  Very  accurate  justification  of  the  outer 
extremities  of  the  quadrats  is  also  indispensable. 

If  the  curved  surfaces  are  kept  parallel,  and  the  flat 
surfaces  are  kept  quite  square,  no  difficulty  will  be  met 
with  in  setting  the  other  parts  of  the  forme. 

For  general  work  there  are  better  ways,  however,  of 
making  curved  lines  than  with  curvilinear  quadrats. 
Although  the  latter  are  cut  out  as  shown  in  the  diagram  at 
the  outer  sides  in  order  that  lines  or  portions  of  type  work 
may  be  introduced,  they  necessitate  a  considerable  amount 
of  open  white  space ;  as  much,  in  feet,  as  is  shown  black  in 
the  diagram.  Hence,  for  some  kinds  of  small  work,  they  are 
useless,  for  they  require  more  margin  than  can  be  allowed. 

Another  way  of  making  curved  lines  ie  to  use  ordinary 
leads  or  brass  space  lines  and  to  bend  them  to  the  curve 
desired.  We  will  now  give  a  few  practical  hints  as  to  how 
fiuch  work  may  be  done. 

Take  a  galley  with  three  bevelled  edges  or  sides,  and 
set  it  up  on  the  frame  with  the  head  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion. Place  a  piece  of  metal  furniture  of  the  full  width  of 
the  job  against  the  head  of  the  galley.  Now  put  a  piece 
of  furniture  of  the  same  length,  or  a  little  longer  than  the 
depth  of  the  job,  against  the  end  of  it,  so  as  to  run  down 
ihe  ends  of  the  lines  when  they  are  set  up.  Fill  up  the 
.remaining  space  between  this  piece  of  furniture  and  the 
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side  of  the  galley  with  more  farmture  and  a  side-stick  and 
quoins.  This  is  to  form  a  foundation  for  the  work  and  to 
enahle  the  lines  to  he  spaced  out ;  in  short,  it  forms  a  kind 
of  composing  stick.  We  will  suppose  that  the  width  of  the 
work  is  to  he  21  ems,  and  the  curve  desired  one  gradua- 
ting from  the  centre  downwards.  The  two  end  points 
should  be  about  8  ems  pica  lower  than  the  centre  point. 
Put  two  3  em  pica  quadrats  against  the  head  piece  of  furni- 
ture (which  should  be  about  a  4  em  thick),  one  at  each  side. 

Now  take  a  lead  or  brass  space  line,  23  ems  long,  and 
bend  it  to  the  curve  required.  Do  this  very  gradually, 
and  uniformly  at  each  side,  so  that  both  ends  shall  fit  fairly 
against  the  quadrats  already  placed  there. 

The  bending  of  the  brass  may  generally  be  done  with 
the  fingers.  A  small  pair  of  pliers  may  be  used,  but  they 
are  apt  to  make  irregular  and  sudden  bends.  A  round 
wooden  block  may  also  be  used;  or  the  brass  may  be 
hammered  against  the  edge  of  a  round  piece  of  board,  or 
even  an  old  strong  tin  can.* 

Leads  are  more  brittle,  and  there  is  danger  of  breaking 
them.  For  this  reason  they  should  be  passed  occasionally 
through  the  flame  of  a  jet  of  gas. 


The  Bending  Apparatus  enables  ordinary  brass  rule  to  be^ 


»  Brass  rule  consists  of  thin  strips  of  metal  of  the  height  of  type,  which 
are  used  for  forming  lines.  It  is  generally  manufactured  in  lengths  of 
sixteen  or  twenty-four  Inches,  and  of  thickness  corresponding  to  that  of 
leads,  and  with  faces  of  various  breadth  or  darkness.  There  are  two  qualities 
of  rule :  spring  or  hard  brass  rule,  which,  if  bent,  recovers  itself  when  the 

f)ressure  is  removed  ;  and  soft  rule,  which  always  retains  the  shape  to  which* 
tis  bent.    The  former,  however,  may  be  made  to  retain  any  required  shape 
by  heating  it  until  about  to  turn  red,  and  then  immersing  it  in  cold  water. 
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curved  to  varioas  ornamental  shapes  with  the  greatest  ease. 
The  rule  which  is  to  be  bent  should  be  placed  between  the 
brass  segments ;  then  close  the  lid  and  lock  it ;  afterwards 
turn  the  screw.  Before  the  rule  is  bent,  cut  it  to  the 
right  size,  and  place  exactly  in  the  middle.  It  is  better, 
when  using  metal  rules,  to  hold  them  over  a  gas  or  spirit 
flame  before  bending. 

With  this  apparatus  it  is  possible  to  make  right- angle 
comers  and  also  round  comers,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
flupplied  two  steel  dies.  Take  out  nine  of  the  smallest 
brass  segments,  putting  in  their  place  the  two  steel  dies, 
lay  the  rule  in  the  exact  middle,  and  turn  the  screw, 
dare  must  be  taken,  before  screwing  up  the  segments,  that 
the  lid  is  shut  and  locked — through  neglect  of  this  the  pin 
is  likely  to  be  bent  or  broken. 

In  selecting  the  type  to  be  used  in  the  curve,  let  it 
be  as  square  as  possible ;  that  is,  let  it  have  as  little  diver- 
gence from  the  normal  body  as  possible.  The  effect  will 
be  much  better  than  that  from  the  use  of  a  condensed  or 
expanded  letter.  Let  the  line  fill  the  whole  of  the  curve, 
without  spacing  if  possible.  Spacing  nearly  always  spoils 
the  effect. 

When  the  types  are  so  placed,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
touch  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  face,  but  an  open 
space  is  left  at  the  top.  This  forms  the  chief  difficulty  in 
work  of  this  kind,  for  this  wedge-shaped  space  has  to  be 
filled  up  in  part  by  rectangular  spaces.  The  larger  the 
curve  of  the  circle  or  the  semicircle  and  the  larger  .the 
type  used,  the  larger  will  be  the  space  between  the  heads 
of  the  different  letters.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  fill  up 
with  smaller  spaces  than  those  of  the  body.  If  pica  is 
used  as  a  type,  nonpareil  spaces  may  be  required  to  fill 
up  the  interstices.  They  must  be  very  carefully  intro- 
duced, and  not  interfere  with  regularity  of  the  curve  ; 
otherwise  the  good  effect  of  the  work  will  be  lost. 

When  the  line  is  as  well  spaced  out  as  is  practicable, 
take  a  lead  about  23  ems  long  and  bend  it,  as  before,  and 
apply  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  line.  There  will  now  be  left 
an  open  space  larger  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  which 
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must  be  fidled  up  with  something.  Another  line  may  be 
accommodated,  bnt  still  an  open  space  will  be  left.  The 
best  filling  is  a  quantity  of  small  pieces  of  lead,  gradually 
increasing  in  length.  Pieced  leads  and  reglets  should  be 
avoided,  as  they  fail  to  give  the  job  that  soUdity  and  firm- 
ness which  are  essential  to  its  successful  completion. 

Even  with  the  use  of  graduated  leads,  open  spaces  will 
remain.  Sometimes  this  open  space  may  be  filled  up 
with  paper,  damped  till  it  almost  becomes  pulp,  and 
pushed  in  with  the  pieces,  something  in  the  manner  of 
stopping  a  hollow  tooth.  Ground  plaster  of  Paris  may  also 
be  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste,  and 
carefully  poured  into  the  interstices.  When  the  water 
-evaporates  and  the  plaster  is  dry,  it  will  make  the  whole 
quite  strong  and  firm,  but  there  is  sometimes  trouble  in 
printing  from  such  a  forme,  as  the  plaster  is  apt  to  get 
cracked  and  to  break  off  in  flakes.  Of  course,  printing 
from  such  a  forme  may  be  avoided  by  having  it  stereotyped 
or  electrotyped.  But  both  of  these  expedients  are  clumsy 
and  uncleanly,  and  should  be  dispensed  with.  Quadrats 
and  spaces  are  far  better,  and  a  little  trouble  and  the  dis- 
play of  some  ingenuity  in  placing  them  will  be  amply 
repaid,  and  answer  every  requirement. 

If  the  curve  is  reversed,  tending  from  the  centre 
upwards,  as  would  be  the  case  at  the  bottom  of  a  job, 
the  openings  between  the  letters  will,  of  course,  be  found 
at  the  bottom,  not  at  the  top  of  the  face. 

The  other  kind  of  curve,  the  serpentine  one,  is  not 
generally  so  effective,  and  it  always  entails  more  trouble. 
It  may  be  said  to  combine  the  two  already  mentioned — 
the  upright  and  the  downward  tending  curve.  The  rule 
or  lead  for  this  curve  is  prepared  as  before,  only  that  more 
care  must  be  exercised  so  as  to  get  the  two  extreme  ends 
of  the  lead  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  centre ;  and  the 
geometrically  correct  appearance  of  such  a  line  is  alto- 
gether dependent  upon  getting  the  three  letters  which  will 
fall  in  the  middle  of  the  two  downward  and  the  one 
upward  curve  in  their  proper  positions.  These,  if  pro- 
perly placed,  serve  as  a  guide  for  placing  the  others.     The, 
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spacing  will  depend  on  the  curve,  and  will  have  to  be^ 
done  alternately  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  faces 
of  the  types. 

In  order  to  save  printers  the  trouble  of  bending  brass 
space  lines  or  leads,  "  curves  and  clamps  '*  have  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Caslon  and  Co.,  under  the  name  of 
"  Line  Formers."  Annexed  is  a  diagram  of  two  sets  of 
them,  the  down-tending  and  the  serpentine  form. 


To  illustrate  the  use  of  these  curves  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing example : — 


o  »•*'***•« 


^> 


NEW 


^ 


IN  SETS. 


B-^ 


IN  SETS.  %^ 


The  manner  of  using  the  curves  is  similar  to  that  already 
explained.  The  stop,  which  is  intended  to  assist  in  the 
justification,  was  invented  by  Messrs.  H.  W.  Caslon  &  Co» 
The  curves,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  enable  the  printer  to  do 
in  spring  rule  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  by 
bending  soft  rule. 

A  variety  of  ornamental  forms  may  be  made  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  bent  space  lines  and  leads  in  combination  with 
rule.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  often  presents  ingenious 
specimens  of  maps,  plans,  and  diagrams  displayed  in  this 
way.     All  the  rules  are  cut,  bent,  and  curved  as  wanted » 
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and  only  the  ordinary  materials  found  in  an  office   are 
permitted  to  be  nsed. 

Brass  rules  are  of  various  designs,  and  much  variety 
may  be  effected  by  combining  them.  The  ordinary  faces, 
are  as  follows : — 

PLAIN  RULE. 


WAVED  RULE. 


DOTTED  RULE. 


DOUBLE  FINE  RULE. 


TREBLE  RULE. 


VANDYKE    OR   ORNAMENTAL   RULE. 


The  waved  rule  may  be  beaten  out  at  the  ends  into  a 
flat  straight  line  with  a  hammer,  and  then  rubbed  off  to 
a  point  on  an  imposing  stone  or  a  rough  chase.  It  then 
makes  a  design  of  this  kind : — 


In  regard  to  Oxford  Comers^  it  should  be  remembered 
that  unless  they  are  well  justified  the  joinings 
are  seen,  and  the  job  will  lose  much  of  its  effect.' 
Comers  of  various  sizes  in  type  metal  are  also 
supplied  by  the  founders.  When  a  single  or 
double  line  requires  to  be  run  round  a  page  it  is   only 


thus, 
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necessary  to  choose  rules  of  the  proper  length,  and  the 
locking  up  of  the  forme,  if  all  is  done  very  accurately,  ought 
to  bring  their  ends  together.  In  practice,  however,  this  is 
seldom  accomplished,  and  at  the  outer  angles  there  are 
open  spaces,  caused  by  the  rule  not  joining.  Hence,  brass 
comer-rules  have  been  introduced,  both  single  and  double. 

When  they  are   used,  the 

rules  require  to  be  as  much 
shorter  as  they  are  long. 
A  better  plan  than  this  (for 
it  often  results  in  the  white 
space  in  the  corner  merely 
being  removed  and  repeated  at  the  points  where  the  rules 
and  the  comers  come  together)  is  to  adopt  brass  clamps, 
the  height  of  leads.  They  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
full  length  border  rules,  and  serve  to  bind  them  together 
at  the  point  of  junction,  as  well  as  to  make  the  formo 
generally  more  firm  and  secure. 

In  connection  with  curved  lines  and  line  fonpfrs,  men- 
tion may  be  made  of  the  flourishes  which  are  now  supplied 
in  brass  rule.  They  occupy  the  place  of  clamps,  and  some- 
times are  very  effective. 

Frequently,  also,  pieces  of  border  may  be  tastefully 
introduced  in  connection  with  brass  rules,  to  make  tablets 
in  the  middle  of  a  job,  thus  : — 


Labels  and  jobs  completely  surrounded  with  oval  and 
circular  borders  are,  however,  best  made  by  the  use  of  the 
rigid  or  cast  circles  and  ovals  now  supplied  by  the  type- 
founders. These  circles,  &c.,  are  made  to  various  sizes, 
and  the  compositor  can  generally  arrange  his  work  to 
make  use  of  one  of  them.     The  outside  bodies  may  be 
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quite  square,  and  the  circles  cast  to  six- tenths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 


There  is,  however,  a  difficulty  in  inserting  the  lines, 
especially  if  a  line  has  to  run  all  round  inside  the  circle. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  a  starting  point.  Cut 
a  small  strip  of  thin  glazed  board  or  cardboard  about  the 
width  of  a  lead,  and  then  bend  this  so  as  to  form  an  inner 
circle  outside  the  line  to  be  inserted.  If  the  line  to  be 
inserted  round  the  circle  were  nonpareil  body,  the  diameter 
of  the  cardboard  circle  would  be  two  nonpareils,  or  one 
pica  smaller  than  that  of  the  brass  inside.  The  galley 
should,  for  this  kind  of  work,  be  laid  flat  and  not  sloping. 
Then  damp  slightly  the  line  that  is  to  be  inserted,  and 
hegin  to  justify  it  between  these  two  circles.  Should  the 
two  ends  of  the  cardboard  circle  overlap  each  other,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  apply  a  little  thin  paste  to  them,  and 
after  the  line  has  been  properly  spaced  out,  this  will  allow 
of  the  cardboard  being  stretched  with  a  bodkin,  so  as  to 
make  it  rest  firmly  against  the  line  of  type.  This  will 
give  it  a  greater  degree  of  firmness  than  it  would  other- 
wise possess.  Usually  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  line 
the  inner  side  of  the  circle  with  cardboard,  to  prevent  the 
type  from  riding  close  against  the  brass. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

News  Work — System  of  Setting  up  a  Weekly  Newspaper— The 
Printer  and  the  Compositors — Duties  of  each — Arrangement  of 
Time — Making  Up — How  News  Compositors'  Accounts  are  kept 
— Advertisements. 

In  order  to  make  clear  to  the  uninitiated  the  pecaliari- 
ties  of  newspaper  work,  we  think  it  is  desirable  to  depart 
from  the  usual  routine  of  the  text  books  in  printing,  which 
give  merely  a  few  abstract  rules  on  the  subject,  and  present 
our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  the  arrangement,  manage- 
ment, and  practical  working  of  an  office  in  which  this  kind 
of  printing  is  done.  The  particulars  following  are  derived 
from  experience  in  one  of  the  best-conducted  London 
establishments;  and  although  in  soma  respects  not  perhaps 
universally  applicable,  they  completely  illustrate  the  system 
which  ought  to  be  adopted  everywhere,  and  may  shov  the 
young  compositor  what  is  expected  of  him  if  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  newspaper  branch  of  the  business. 

With  this  view,  we  will  suppose  that  the  journal  to  be 
printed  is  one  of  the  Spectator  or  Examiner  class,  consist- 
ing of  between  twenty  or  thirty  pages,  each  of  which 
contains  two  wide  columns;  except  the  advertisement 
pages,  which  are  set  to  a  narrower  measure,  and  usually 
contain  three  columns,  or  one  double  column  and  one 
single.  We  must  pass  over  the  literary  and  editorial  part 
of  the  staflf.  The  former  may  consist  of  regular  contri- 
butors, reporters,  and  the  leader  writers  ;  the  latter  of  the 
editor  who  decides  upon  the  articles  that  are  to  be  in- 
serted, and  the  sub-editor  who  compiles  the  miscellaneous 
columns,  selects  the  "  padding,"  and  carefully  reads 
over  the  whole  paper,  partly  to  see  that  nothing  is 
inserted  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of  the  paper, 
and  partly  in  order  that  nothing  may  be  inserted  twice 
over,  or  in  a  form  that  is  opposed  to  the  general  make-up 
of  the  journal.  The  editor  and  sub -editor  supply  the 
printing  office  with  the  "  copy,"  which  usually  is  marked 
at  the  head  with  the  name  of  the  type  in  which  it  is  to  be 
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composed,  aod  generally  at  the  end  is  placed  the  name  of 
the  contributor,  or  a  mark  settling  his  identity,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  known  subsequently  should  such  be  neces- 
sary. The  sub-editor  also  marks  the  copy  with  the 
heading  under  which  the  matter  is  to  appear  in  the  paper, 
«uch  as  "Home,"  ** Foreign,"  **  Miscellaneous,"  &c. 
With  these  indications  upon  it  the  copy  comes  into  the 
printing  office. 

A  newspaper  office  is  generally  superintended  by  an 
overseer  who  is  called  "  the  printer."  It  is  he  who  is 
called  upon  to  meet  the  editor  or  sub-editor,  aflford  them 
explanations  and  information  of  the  state  of  the  work,  and 
receive  the  instructions  which  his  subordinates  are  expected 
to  follow.  The  printer  is  responsible  for  the  safe  custody 
and  due  return  of  the  copy,  for  getting  the  paper  to  press 
in  time,  and  is  called  upon  to  check  the  accounts  of  the 
compositors,  to  make  up  the  bill  for  the  work  as  a  whole, 
and  sometimes  to  pay  the  hands  individually.  He  must 
be  a  man  of  perfect  steadiness,  judgment,  coolness,  and 
decisiveness  ;  and  although  he  does  not  work  himself,  he 
should  know  all  about  the  work,  and  be  able  to  take  a 
share  in  it  on  an  emergency.  A  printer  is  usually  paid 
from  50s.  to  60s.  per  week  and  upwards. 

When  the  copy  arrives,  it  is  taken  in  hand  by  the 
printer,  who  first  of  all  divides  it  into  "  takes  "  or  short 
portions,  distributing  these  among  the  various  compositors. 
A  take  usually  consists  of  a  little  more  than  a  stickful  of 
matter,  but  it  varies  sometimes,  for  if  a  new  paragraph 
occurs  it  is  not  overlooked.  These  takes  are  carefully 
numbered,  and  a  list  is  kept  of  the  compositors  who  take 
the  several  pieces.  It  is  not  usual  to  select  the  matter  for 
any  man,  and  each  receives  what  copy  is  uppermost  on  the 
printer's  desk;  but  if  there  is  any  "fat,"  which  recurs 
regularly,  it  is  given  out  to  different  men  in  rotation,  as 
far  as  possible.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  there  is 
a  column,  such  as  poetry,  which  goes  in  every  week. 

The  compositor  who  has  the  first  take  of  any  article  is 
•expected  to  get  out  a  galley  for  his  own  and  his  successors' 
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matter.  At  the  head  a  *'  direction  line  **  is  placed.  Thi& 
is  set  up  in  type  and  is  palled  along  with  the  matter  np  to 
the  time  when  it  is  made  up  into  the  forme,  hut  it  is  then, 
left  out.  It  is  a  line  indicating  as  concisely  as  possihle 
the  section  of  the  journal  under  which  the  matter  is  to 
appear — as  "home,*'  "foreign,"  "colonial,"  &c.,  and  is 
chiefly  a  guide  to  the  maker-up.  K  an  article  extends 
over  a  galley,  a  second  hut  shortened  direction  line  must 
be  inserted  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  For  these  lines  com- 
positors do  not  charge ;  hence  they  are  generally  kept 
standing  if  possible.  Besides  the  subject  of  the  matter,  the 
direction  line  should  indicate  the  number  of  the  galley,  if 
there  is  more  than  one  galley  devoted  to  that  kind  of 
matter,  as  "  home  1,*'  "home  2,"  "home  8,"  and  so  on» 
It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  variety  of  short  takes 
belonging  to  different  sections  have  to  be  laid  down  on  one 
galley.  In  such  a  case  each  will  have  its  own  proper 
direction  line. 

As  each  man  finishes  his  portion  of  copy  he  empties  his 
matter  on  the  proper  galley,  in  proper  order.  Thus,  if  he 
who  has  No.  5  piece  finds  that  No.  4  is  not  on  the  galley, 
he  leaves  a  space  for  it.  The  man  who  has  the  last  piece 
of  copy,  or  whose  take  will  flU  the  galley,  pushes  up  all 
the  matter  close  together,  and  then  puts  a  sidestick  to  it 
and  locks  it  up.  The  pulling  or  proving  of  the  galleys 
(which  is  done  at  a  galley  press)  is  undertaken  by  the 
different  compositors  in  rotation,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
compositor  who  locks  up  the  galley  to  ascertain  "  who  is 
in  the  pull,"  i.e.,  whose  turn  it  is  to  pull  it.  Two  proofs 
are  pulled ;  one  to  go  to  the  editor,  the  other  to  be 
retained  by  the  printer. 

Every  compositor  is  required,  under  a  penalty  for 
neglect,  which  is  rigorously  enforced,  to  write  his  name 
on  the  piece  of  copy  which  he  composes.  The  compositor 
who  pulls  the  galley  has  to  collect  from  the  hands  who 
have  been  engaged  upon  it  the  different  pieces  of  copy 
composing  the  galley,  and  to  arrange  them  in  order.  He 
must  be  sure  that  no  pieces  are  missing ;  if  any  are  not  to 
be  found,  immediate  notice  must  be  given  to  the  overseer. 
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He  then  rolls  up  the  copy  inside  the  proofs  (writing  hia 
name  on  the  latter,  at  the  bottom,  in  pencil),  and  places  the 
bnndle  in  some  place  near  the  printer's  desk,  which  has 
been  previously  arranged  upon,  and  from  whence  it  will  be 
carried  by  the  reading  boy  to  the  closet  in  order  to  be 
read.  * 

The  reader  not  only  marks  all  the  errors  in  the  proof 
that  he  may  discern,  but  writes  on  it  the  names  of  the 
different  compositors  who  have  set  it,  indicating  exactly 
where  each  began  and  left  off.  He  sends  out  the  proof  to 
the  compositor  whose  name  appears  first  in  order,  and 
this  compositor  does  his  own  corrections  and  then  passes 
on  the  proof  to  the  man  who  is  next  in  order.  In  this  way 
each  man  corrects  his  own  matter.  If,  however,  there 
are  only  three  marks  or  less,  there  is  '*  no  pass,  **  that  is  to 
say,  the  compositor  who  has  the  galley  does  them,  instead 
of  passing  it  on  to  the  one  who  set  up  the  matter.  The 
reader  meanwhile  keeps  the  several  pieces  of  copy. 

When  all  the  galley  is  corrected,  two  more  proofs  called 
**  revises  "  are  pulled  :  one  for  the  editor,  the  other  for  the 
printer.  If  the  contributor  or  author  also  has  to  read  the 
matter,  it  involves  the  pulling  of  a  third  revise.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  revises  from  first  proofs,  the  reader  marks  on 
the  head  of  them  in  ink  the  letter  E. 

The  galleys  of  matter  are  kept  on  shelves  or  in  racks» 
which  are  generally  labelled  with  the  kind  of  matter  that  is 
to  be  laid  down  there ;  yhether  "  home,"  "  foreign,  " 
'*  colonial,"  &c.  This  is  done  in  order  that  the  maker-np 
may  know,  without  searching,  where  each  kind  of  matter  is 
to  be  found.  On  a  separate  galley  are  kept  all  the  head- 
lines which  stand  from  week  to  week,  duly  arranged  in 
order.  The  dates  are  all  altered  together,  as  are  the  folios^ 
before  the  pages  are  made  up.  This  is  a  most  important 
regulation,  for  there  is  nothing  so  easy,  and  few  things 
more  annoying,  than  to  have  a  wrong  line,  date,  or  folio 
at  the  head  of  a  page.  The  galley  containing  the  head- 
lines should  be  pulled  as  though  it  were  new  matter,  and 
the  correctness  of  the  date  and  the  sequence  of  the  folios 
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carefully  scrutinised.      In  this  way  time    is   saved  and 
danger  of  mistakes  minimised. 

When  there  are  many  standing  lines  in  a  paper,  they 
also  may  be  kept  on  one  galley,  specially  reserved  for  that 
purpose.  They  should  be  arranged  in  proper  ^phabetical 
order. 

The  revises  are  sent  by  the  reader  to  the  printer,  and 
by  him  forwarded  to  the  editor  or  sub-editor.  In  some 
offices  a  bag  is  provided  for  the  messenger,  and  there  are 
two  keys  for  it,  one  being  kept  by  the  printer,  the  other  by 
the  editor,  or  someone  authorized  by  him.  The  messenger 
receives  the  bag  locked,  and  so  delivers  it  to  the  proper 
recipient,  and  returns  the  bag  in  a  similar  condition ;  and 
thus  all  chances  of  the  copy  or  proofs  being  tampered  with 
are  avoided. 

As  soon  as  the  editor  has  returned  the  revises,  and 
specified  the  contents  of  the  forthcoming  number,  "  making 
up  "  is  proceeded  with.  It  is  customary  for  the  printer  to 
supply  the  editor  with  a  statement  of  the  matter  composed, 
showing  the  titles  of  the  different  articles  and  the  space 
they  will  occupy,  in  columns,  and  eighths,  or  fourths,  and 
the  editor  marks  on  this  the  articles  that  he  desires  to 
appear ;  otherwise  the  return  of  a  proof  duly  corrected  and 
initialled  by  the  editor  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  the 
printer  to  include  such  matter  in  the  make  up.  Whatever 
alterations  or  corrections  are  marked  in  the  editor's  proofs 
are  done  in  the  metal  before  the  matter  is  made  up  into 
pages.  If  these  marks  are  very  heavy,  or  involve  much 
overrunning,  or  include  much  ilew  matter,  it  is  best  to  have 
another  revise  pulled,  and  compared  with  the  editor's  proof 
by  the  reader. 

Making  up  is  done  by  certain  selected  men  who  are 
either  very  quick  at  that  operation,  or  have  had  long  ex- 
perience of  the  paper  and  its  arrangement.  Each  page  is 
tied  up  and  taken  to  the  proof-press,  where  it  is  pulled  in 
duplicate,  the  matter  being  then  transferred  to  the  impos- 
ing stone.  It  is  usual  for  the  editor  or  sub-editor  to  read 
the  pages,  and  important  alterations  are  sometimes  made 
at  this  stage.     In  any  case  the  pages  are  finally  "read 
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■for  press "  by  the  reader.  This  reading  includes  both 
^'tracing"  and  "revising,*'  that  is  to  say,  examining  that 
^1  the  different  **  takes "  and  galleys  are  properly  made 
np,  and  ascertaining  that  nothing  is  omitted  or  misplaced, 
and  also  in  examining  whether  all  the  editor's  or  author's 
marks  on  the  galley  slips  have  been  duly  attended  to.  The 
reader  further  observes  whether  the  head-lines,  dates,  folios, 
Ac,  are  correctly  placed ;  and  whether  there  are  any 
glaring  blemishes  of  worknlaDship,  such  as  wrong  division 
rules,  bad  spacing  between  articles  and  paragraphs,  &c. 
The  proofs  of  the  pages  are  then  given  to  the  printer,  who 
has  all  the  marks  attended  to.  The  pages  are  now 
imposed,  locked  up,  and  sent  to  press.  In  some  offices 
there  is  a  machine  reviser  who  gives  the  whole  paper  a 
comprehensive  "look  over"  before  the  impression  is 
actually  worked  off. 

A  journal  of  the  kind  indicated  is,  in  London,  generally 
printed  off  on  Thursday  night  or  very  early  on  Friday 
morning,  in  order  that  copies  may  be  supplied  to  the  trade 
about  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  that  the  country 
dealers  may  have  them  by  Saturday  morning.  The  hours 
of  working  are  arranged  as  follows  : — On  Monday  the  com- 
positors are  engaged  in  distributing;  getting  their  cases 
filled  for  the  work  which  is  to  come.  If  there  are  any 
proofs  to  "  go  out,"  that  is,  to  be  sent  to  the  authors  or 
editor  that  evening,  the  copy  is  given  out  and  composed, 
otherwise  no  copy  is  taken  up  this  day.  On  Tuesday  the 
work  of  composition  begins  in  earnest,  and  on  Wednesday 
it  is  continued.  On  this  second  day  as  much  as  possible 
is  got  up,  and  the  men  stay  an  hour  or  two  overtime  for 
that  purpose.  Thursday  is  the  great  day,  and  that  on 
which  the  "  rush  "  of  work  happens.  Sometimes  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  and  the  same  for 
tea.  The  work,  of  course,  goes  on  until  it  is  finished,  and 
composition  is  sometimes  continued  until  one  or  two  o'clock 
on  Friday  morning.  As  a  rule,  however,  this  is  avoided. 
About  tea  time  on  Thursday  evening  the  making  up  of  the 
pages  is  begun.  This  work  is  done  "  on  time,"  that  is  to 
say,  the  compositors  are  not  paid  at  piece  prices,  but  by  the 
hour.    The  author's  and  editor's  corrections,  alterations,  &c., 
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are  also  done  on  time,  as  they  could  not  be  charged  in  an^r 
other  way. 

Compositors'  Wages  Bill, — There  are  several  methods  of 
keeping  compositors'  accounts  adopted  in  London  estab- 
lishments, but  the  following  are  probably  as  good  examples 
as  could  be  found.  When  compositors  work  altogether  on 
time,  a  bill  of  the  form  annexed  is  made  out : — 


CAXTON    FEINTING    WORKS. 


WAGES  BILL, 


Department. 
Name 


No. 


For  the  Week  ending. 


DATS. 

HOURS. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  TIME. 

RATE. 

AMOUNT. 

IINBD 

Heoular  Time 

£ 

s. 

d. 

"  *'                   -  -  

Over  Time 

Niaht  Work    

Lost  Time  

■ 

EXAU 

If  the  compositor  is  engaged  on  several  papers,  he 
writes  at  the  back  of  the  bill  the  time  that  is  to  be  charged 
to  each.  He  hands  in  his  bill,  or  "  doc  "  (document),  U> 
the  printer,  who  checks  it  and  forwards  it  to  the  counting- 
house  to  be  paid. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  compositor  is  "on  hi» 
b'nes,"  that  is  to  say,  he  is  paid  by  the  piece,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  good  form  for  a  bill : —  •^ 


Compositor*  s  Name, 
Week  ending 


IbUo. 

Name  of  Article. 

First  Word. 

Last  Word. 

Won. 

Min. 

Bour. 

Tfmflr 

2,3 

Shah 

In 

fty 

23 

11 

Part 

Mr. 

cent 

14 

17 

Money 

Money 

act 

7 

16 

Pars 

The 

19,500 

6 

General 

The 

income 

11 

Foreign 

The 

fund 

2 

General 

The 

town 

12 

Markets 

31 

Punch 

A 

would 

17 

Court 

The 

ystdy 

5 

Mk  Lane 

From 

harvest 

20 

Comics 

From 

mails 

11 

Para 

At 

evening 

9 
168 

In  order  to  show  how  this  biU  shonld  be  calculated,, 
we  wiU  suppose  that  the  prices  paid  in  the  office  are,  non- 
pareil, 4s. ;  bourgeois,  2s.  6d. ;  and  minion,  8s.  2d.  per 
100  lines.  This  will  make  an  ordinary  sum  in  simple^ 
proportion,  thus  for  168  lines  nonpareil — 


0     :     168 
48 

: :     4  shillings 
12 

1844 
672 

48  pence 

100)  80,64 

80  which  is  pence  =  6s.  8d. 


In  short,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  lines  by  the^ 
number  of  pence  per  thousand,  and  throw  off  the  two  last- 
figures.     The  remaining  ones  are  the  value  in  pence  of  the 
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work.  In  newspapers,  to  avoid  fractions,  if  there  are  40 
ems  over,  aJialf-penny  is  charged;  if  60,  a  penny.  A 
corresponding  rate  for  time  to  these  piece-prices  would  be 
lOd.  per  hour,  5d.  per  half-hour,  8d.  per  quarter  hour, 
and  Id.  for  each  five  minutes. 

To  save  time,  a  list  is  generally  printed  of  the  prices 
of  composition  by  the  line,  so  that  instead  of  turning  his 
matter  into  thousands,  the  compositor  simply  counts  the 
number  of  lines  and  charges  accordingly.  For  instance,  a 
newspaper  set  to  a  15  em  measure  might  pay  as  follows : — 


Lines. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


20 
30 
40 
60 


Bourgeois. 


s,  d. 

0  01 

0  o| 

0  1 

0  u 

0  ll 


0  2J 

0  2| 

0  3 

0  31 

0  31 


Brevier. 


0  7i 

0  Hi 

1  2 
1    6J 


s.  d, 

0  Oi 

0  Oi 

0  1 

0  u 

0  ^ 


0  2i 

0  2| 

0  3i 

0  3| 

0  4 


0  8 

1  0 
1  4 
1  8 


Minion. 


».  d. 

0  OA 

0  o| 

0  1 

0  U 

0  ll 


0  2i 

0  2] 

0  3 

0  3.1 
0 


il 


0  7J 
Oil 

1  3 

1  ^ 


Nonpareil. 


0    3^ 

0  4' 


0 
0 


4J 
5 


0    5i 


Long  Primer 


0  11^ 

1  b] 

1  n\ 

2  6] 


s.  d. 

0  Oi 

0  0* 

0  o| 

0  li 

0  IJ 


0  6 

0  9| 

1  1 
1  4i 


The  manner  of  setting  ordinary  newspaper  matter  has 
been  already  described,  and  further  explanation  is  unneces- 
sary. The  principal  qualifications  of  a  newspaper  hand 
are  his  ability  to  set  with  great  rapidity  and  at  the  same 
time  with  due  correctness.  A  slow  or  a  "  dirty,"  that  is, 
incorrect,  compositor  is  altogether  out  of  place  on  a  news- 
paper, and  indeed  seldom  retains  a  situation  of  that  kind. 
Next  to  these  quahfications  come  the  facility  with  which 
he  is  able  to  read  hastily- written  and  intricate  copy — a 
gift  which  partly  arises  from  natural  aptitude,  and  partly 
from  experience.  The  newspaper  hand  is  also  expected 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  current 
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journals,  and  to  know  how  to  spell  readily  the  proper 
names  most  commonly  found  in  them. 

Advertisements, — ^In  some  newspaper  offices  the  ad- 
vertisements are  set  up  by  a  separate  staff  of  compositors, 
who  work  independently  of  the  others,  and  supply  the 
advertisement  pages,  ready  corrected  and  tied  up,  just  in 
time  to  be  incorporated  in  the  forme  when  it  is  made  up. 

Advertisements  are  composed  in  two  different  styles, 
known  as  "  run  on  *'  and  "  displayed."  A  run-on  advertise- 
ment is  set  like  a  common  para^aph,  except  that  it  is 
begun  with  a  two-line  letter,  and  that  the  first  line  is  set 
up  in  a  larger  type  than  the  body,  and  this  line  is  in 
capitals.  Other  parts,  to  which  particular  attention  is 
desired,  are  also  set  up  in  capitals.  In  regard  to  this  b'nd 
of  advertisement  no  special  instructions  are  needed.  The 
compositor  must  remember  that  capitals  must  always 
follow  the  two-line  letter ;  as — 

TOSEPH  M.   POWELL,   Publisher  of  the    Pnnters' 
^      Register,  London,  E.G. 

If  the  first  words  are  abbreviated  to  their  initials,  some 
newspaper  offices  insert  each  of  them  in  two-line  letters : — 


J]\T    "pOWELL,   PubHsher  of  the  Printers'  Re- 
•  -•-"-•  -■-      giater,  London,  KG. 


In  other  offices  this  would  be  set  up  in  the  manner  follow- 


T     M.   POWELL,  Publisher  of  the  Printers'  Register,. 
^  •    London,  E.G. 


It  is  the  duty  of  the  compositor  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
styles  is  adopted  in  the  particular  office  that  he  is  working 
in,  and  follow  it. 


n 
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The  second  line  of  snch  an  advertisement  is  always 
indented  one  em. 

Advertisements  of  another  class  are  thns  known  as  the 
displayed,  but  directions  for  setting  them  will  be  fonnd 
under  the  section  of  "jobbing,**  to  which  they  more  pro- 
perly belong,  as  they  generally  involve  the  use  of  different 
founts,  and  require  considerable  taste  and  some  special 
>«xperience. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 


'Table  Work — Definition — ^Distinction  between  Table  Matter, 
Column  Matter,  and  Common  Matter — Cutting  the  Boles — 
Methods  of  Working — ^Examples — General  Hints. 


FiouBES  and  words  arranged  in  parallel  columns,  separated 
from  each  other  by  rules,  form  tables.  Tables  differ  from 
common  matter  in  the  measure  being  sub- divided,  and 
various  portions  of  the  line  requiring  to  be  separately 
justified. 

It  has  been  found  necessary,  however,  to  make  a 
stricter  definition  than  the  preceding  of  what  table  work 
consists,  and  of  what  constitutes  the  distinction  between  it 
and  common  matter.  In  the  Scale  of  Prices  of  the  London 
Compositors'  Union  for  compositors'  work,  there  is  defined, 
besides  common  matter,  Column  matter,  and  Table  matter, 
or  "  tabular  and  table  work.** 

Column  matter  is  matter  made  up  continuously  in 
two  or  more  columns  not  dependent  upon  each  other  for 
their  arrangement. 

Table  Work  is  matter  set  up  in  three  or  more  columns, 
depending  on  each  other,  and  reading  across  the  page. 
It  is  paid  in  London  as  follows : — 
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8  colnmns  without  headings  . . .  one  fourth  extra. 

8  columns  with  headings       ^ 

or  >  one-half  extra. 

4  columns  without  headings   j 

4  eolunms  mHh  headings        j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^ 

5  or  more^th  or  without     j     «^mmon  matter. 

The  setting  up  of  Tahles  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
•departments  of  tiie  compositor's  work.  It  requires  calcu- 
lation, accuracy,  and  taste,  and  the  exercise  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  patience.  If  every  line  b'e  not  properly  justi- 
fied, the  matter  is  nearly  sure  to  be  loose,  and  letters  will 
drop  out  when  it  comes  to  be  lifted ;  and  even  if  "  botched- 
np,"  then  the  roller  will  probably  draw  out  some  of  the 
figures  in  printing,  the  absence  of  those  figures  perhaps 
rendering  IJie  whole  table  useless  to  the  reader. 

The  one  principle  that  runs  throughout  the  whole  art  of 
table  setting  is  to  regard  each  portion  of  a  line  separated 
by  a  rule,  as  a  line ;  to  set  the  stick  to  that  measure,  and 
to  justify  the  matter  as  if  it  were  a  complete  line. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  decide  upon  the  length 
-of  these  firactional  lines.  When  the  copy  of  a  table  is 
given  into  the  hands  of  a  compositor,  he  is  usually  told 
how  much  the  table  is  to  make,  or  what  space  it  is  to 
eover.  It  may  require  to  be  got  into  a  page  of  a  bcrok,  or 
a  column  of  a  newspaper,  or  a  small  card.  It  is  the  com- 
positor's duty  to  do  this,  if  possible,  and  to  exhaust  eveiy 
method  for  accomplishing  it.  Experience  will  often  tell 
him  at  a  glance  that  the  thing  cannot  be  done  in  some 
specified  type.  He  must  then  try  it  in  a  smaller  type. 
If  in  book  or  newswork,  the  table  may  be  sometimes 
divided  into  two  parts  ;  or  it  may  extend  over  more  than  a 
page  or  column.  In  the  latter  case  the  sanction  of  the 
employer  or  overseer  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  before 
this  can  be  resotted  to.  The  compositor  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  with  certainty  how  much  the  whole' will  make,  and  to 
know,  approximately  at  least,  the  smallest  space  into  which 
ihe  matter  can  be  got. 
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If  the  copy  is  repiint,  and  has  to  be  aet  np  in  the  samo 

wzed  type,  the  work  will  he  very  considerably  simplified, 
and  it  is  this  sort  of  copy  that  should  be  given  to  the 
youDg  compositor,  when  he  begins  to  set  np  tables.  We 
may  illustrate  the  subject  by  referring  to  the  preceding 
table,  which  is  otherwise  uBefol  in  the  printing  office. 

The  body  of  this  table  ia  set  np,  as  will  be  seen,  in 
Brevier.  The  compoutor  must  begin  by  getting  together 
a  proper  supply  of  the  sorts  of  types  he  will  moat  likely 
want,  as  well  as  the  en,  em,  and  other  quads,  rules,  &e. 

In  a  case  like  this,  he  may  use  ready  cat  or  "  case 
rules,"  or  he  may  cnt  the  rules  for  himself.  Gteneially 
speaking,  it  ia  always  best  to  nae  ready  cut,  or  what  the 
Americans  properly  call  "  labour-saving "  rules,  for  they 
not  only  economise  time  and  trouble,  but  avoid  a  great 
deal  of  waste  of  material.  If  they  could  be  made  avail- 
able in  all  jobs,  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  tho 
employer,  and  convenient  to  the  workman ;  but  nnfor- 
tonately  they  cannot:  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  thd 
compositor  to  know  how  to  cut  np  rule  properly. 

Kules  may  be  cat  with  a  pair  of  sciasors  or  shears,  or 
"with  a  proper  rale  cutter.  If  shears  are  used,  great 
nicety  is  required  to  get  the  rules,  eBpeclally  if  email,  to 
the  proper  size.  In  cutting  a  thick  rule,  let  the  lower 
arm  of  the  shears  rest  £jmly  umm  something,  and  the 
work  will  be  facilitated.  This  is  »  little  fact  which  many 
persons  seem  to  be  unaware  of. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  rule  cutters,  each  ot  them 
being  adapted  also  for  cutting  leads.  Oijp  is  called  the 
**  ordinary  lever  cutter,"  and  its  construction  will  be 
understood  firom  the  following  diagram : — 
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Another  is  called  the  **  Gem  mle  cutter/*  and  is  specially 
adapted  for  cutting  easily,  and  with  the  least  possible  burr. 
A  spring,  connected  with  the  handle,  enables  it  to  recover 
itself  aSer  being  pressed  down  to  sever  the  rule.  The 
slide  is  fixed  at  any  point  by  a  finger-screw. 

If  the  rule  cutter  is  employed,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
slide  the  gauge  along  and  to  fasten  it  at  the  proper  place, 
to  ensure  the  rule  being  cut  to  the  exact  length  required. 
Make  up  the  gauge  very  accurately  with  pica  or  nonpareil 
quadrats  if  possible.  Endeavour  always  to  keep  your 
column  matter  to  even  measures  of  some  body,  or  to  even 
fractions  of  it.  The  rules  may  then,  perhaps,  be  ased  for 
another  job  without  cutting,  or  metal  rules  or  space  rules 
of  the  proper  size  may  be  available.  Bring  down  the 
handle  and  the  knife  with  a  sharp,  steady  action,  increasing 
the  speed  as  the  knife  falls ;  steadying  the  rule  to  be  cut 
with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  being  careful,  of  course, 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife. 

If  very  small  pieces  of  rule  are  required,  they  may 
easily  be  out,  with  a  little  management.  Suppose  you  want 
a  2-em  brevier  rule.  Take  a  few  odd  pieces  of  rule  that  are 
of  no  uniform  length,  and  cut  them,  say,  to  12-em  pica 
length.  Then,  without  moving  the  shde  of  the  cutter, 
place  two  brevier  ems  against  it  and  re-cut  the  rules. 
The  pieces  cut  off  are  the  required  size.  Next  re- set  the 
cutter  to  the  size  of  the  shortened  rules,  replace  the  two 
ems,  cut  as  before,  and  so  continue  until  the  rules  become 
too  short  to  be  held  in  place;  or  let  the  slide  remain 
tmmoved  and  add  a  2-em  quadrat  as.  often  as  required. 

Bules  that  are  out  with  scissors  always  get  more  or  less 
bent,  and  require  to  be  straightened  by  being  beaten  on  an 
imposing  surface.  This  most  be  carefully  done  or  they 
wiU  be  permanently  injored.*  Those  that  are  cat  with  a 
proper  rule  cutter  are  not  so  bent,  but  they  always  have  a 
roughness  or  burr — ^however  good  the  rule  cutter  is — on 
the  edge  that  has  been  cut.  The  compositor  who  wants 
to  do  nice  work  will  take  pains  to  remove  this  burr.    He 

*  fbe  best  wj  to  stntii^ten  bant  mle  is  to  pot  a  ODooth  qooin  on  it»  sad 
to  aliike  the  qoun  with  a  shecpsfooC  or  mall^ 


■ 
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may  rab  it  off  od  a  atone,  whicik,  if  done  very  oarefolly,  Ib 
«fficainoiiB ;  but  a  better  plan  is  the  following  t — Get  two 
files,  both  fine  ones,  bnt  one  large  and  one  small.  Let 
these  be  the  compositor's  own  property,  and  their  nse 
"  non-transferable  "  to  anyone  else.  The  small  file  should 
be  one  such  as  a  watchmaker  uses.  The  large  file  is  to  be 
OBed  first,  and  it  will  take  away  the  burr. 

A  third,  and  perhaps  the  beet  kind  of  role  cntter  is 
called  the  "  Hercules." 


The  great  power  of  this  appliance  is  derived  from  a 
jodiciouB  combination  of  levers.  It  cute  rule,  without 
turning  the  face,  perfectly  square,  and  has  a  separate  knife 
for  rule  and  leads,  each  capable  of  the  eurest  adjustment. 
The  power  is  so  great  that  it  easily  outs  through  brevier 
coloum  mles.  Special  gauges  admit  of  iustantaneouB 
adjnatment  for  leads  and  rules  at  the  same  time,  withont 
removing  the  screw.     There  is  also  a  front  gange. 

Besides  causing  the  bnrr,  the  ordinary  rule  cutter  makes 
a  bend  or  deflection  in  the  &ce  of  the  rule,  or  the  fine  edge 
which  makes  the  printed  fine.  Lay  this  deflected  or  turned 
edge  of  the  rule  on  the  first  or  index  finger  of  the  left  hand, 
holding  the  rule  with  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and,  keeping 
the  fiJe  parallel  with  the  rule,  pass  it  carefully  over  the 
comer.  The  turned  portion  of  the  rule  can  thus  be  taken 
off  without  perceptible  injury  to  the  face. 

Any  kind  of  small  rule  can  be  made  in  an  ordinary  mle 
cntter  with  a  httle  contrivance.  First  of  all,  pnt  in  a 
piece  of  lead  of  any  convenient  length,  say  12-ems  pica; 
then  pat  in  quads  or  en  c[uads,  spaces,  &e.i  to  the  length 
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to  which  the  rale  is  to  be  cut.  Then  fix  the  gauge  and 
remove  the  qnads,  &c.,  and  sabstitnte  for  them  the  role  to 
be  cnt  np,  leaving  in  tiie  lead,  which  enables  the  finger  to- 
hold  the  small  piece  while  it  is  being  cat. 

Improved  Brass  Rtde  Shears, — These  shears  are  a  great 
improvement  on  the  old  style.  They  cut  rale  almost  as 
easily  as  card  can  be  cat  with  ordinary  shears — can  bd: 


kept  in  the  pocket,  being  not  much  larger  than  a  pair  of 
scissors.     They  are  made  with  a  gauge  and  clamps  for 
attaching  to  a  lower-case.     The  shears  thus  form  a  small 
but  powerful  rule  cutter. 

We  will  now  apply  ourselves  to  the  table  to  be  com- 
posed. In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  often  best  to  leave  the 
setting  up  of  the  head  undone  till  after  the  body  of  the 
table  is  finished.  We  begin  with  the  "  number  of  copies  **" 
colunm.  Bunning  the  eye  down  the  column,  we  see  that 
the  maximum  number  of  figures  in  it  is  four,  and  as  every 
figure  is  an  even  en,  the  width  of  this  column  must  be  four 
ens,  or  two  ems.  Make  up  a  stick  to  this  measure,  and 
set  each  line,  going  regularly  down  the  column.  Before 
the  50  an  em  quad  will  be  required,  before  the  100  only  an 
en  quad,  and  after  760  no  indentation  whatever  is  neces-^ 
sary.  Put  up  a  galley  on  the  case,  and  carefully  empty  each 
stickful  on  to  it.  Measure  the  length  of  t\e  rule  wanted, 
and  put  one  in.  The  line  "  number  of  copies  "  need  not 
be  set  up  now,  for  it  can  be  varied  in  length,  as  circum- 
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stances  require,  afterwards.  Next  set  the  colnmn  begin- 
ning 2  2.  The  last  line  shows  the  maximnm  space  tiiat 
will  be  wanted ;  that  is,  8  ens  (for  figures)  +  one  en  quad 
{dividing  the  two  denominations,  quires  and  sheets)  +  an 
en  quad  -|-  one  en  (for  the  figure)  total  6  ens  =  8  ems.  This 
will  be  the  measure  of  the  next  column,  which  must  be 
set  up  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  first  was.  The  suc- 
ceeding columns  must  be  treated  in  similar  manner.  If 
space  will  permit,  the  table  will  be  improved  in  appearance 
l)y  placing  an  en  quad  down  each  side  of  the  columns,  to 
bear  off  the  rule,  as  is  shown  by  the  two  end  columns, 
■**  Number  of  Copies." 

A  stick  need  not  be  made  up  for  the  different  measures 
in  the  headings.  We  know  that  2  ems  is  the  width  of  the 
'first  column,  and  it  is  equal  to  two  lines  of  the  type.  The 
Q.  and  s.  headings  may  be  set  up  and  justified  against  quads, 
vnih.  the  fingers.  The  large  figures  may  be  justified  in 
the  same  way. 

The  preceding  exemplifies  the  method  of  setting 
-table  work  generally,  but  its  application  to  different 
cases  often  involves  a  large  amount  of  trouble  and 
manoeuvrmg.  A  few  hints  may  be  given  for  adoption  in 
•certain  emergencies.  ^ 

If  yon  have  a  very  narrow  measore  to  set,  place  a  2-em 
or  8-em  pica  quadrat  in  the  stick,  and  make  it  up  to  that, 
plus  the  measure  to  be  set.  You  may  thus  much  more 
conveniently  set  up  a  short  line ;  of  course  removing  the 
pica  quad  before  lifting  out  the  matter. 

Frequently,  the  heading  determines  the  width  of  the 
column.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  headings 
before  deciding  upon  the  measure  of  the  column,  and  if 
there  is  anything  peculiar  in  them,  or  if  they  are  very 
Jieavy  and  the  column  light,  set  them  up  first. 

If  a  number  of  lines  succeeding  each  other  are  in- 
dented by  or  followed  by  an  em  quad,  it  is  best  to  use, 
not  single  em  quads  for  each  line,  but  8  or  4-em  quads 
placed  sideways,  and  serving  for  as  many  lines.  These 
make  the  table  stronger;  indeed,  as  a  general  rule,  in 
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table  work,  as  in  all  composition,  use  as  few  pieces  a» 
possible.* 

Whenever  practicable,  get  the  columns  of  equal  breadths 
Similar  measures  give  symmetry  to  the  work,  even 
although  the  matter  in  the  colunms  does  not  always  quite 
fill  them  up. 

Headings  are  generally  set  in  type  two  sizes  smaller 
than  the  body  of  the  table  ;  but  if  the  body  is  nonpareil 
or  less,  the  heading  may  be  in  the  same  type. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  column,  endeavour  to  get  in]:  a 
quad  to  the  full  measure,  or  if  more  than  4-em,  put  in  as 
large  pieces  as  possible.  This  strengthens  the  column. 
If  tiiere  is  not  room  for  quads,  cut  a  lead  to  the  size  and 
insert  that  as  a  stay. 

Never  mix  the  founts  in  the  body  of  a  table,  if  it  can  be 
at  all  avoided.  If  the  table  is  in  brevier,  use  brevier 
throughout,  even  if  minion  or  other  spaces  now  and  then 
would  apparently  give  less  trouble  in  justifying. 

If  headings  are  wanted  to  be  used  again  for  new  sets  of 
tables,  it  is  best  to  compose  thefti  so  that  they  are  complete 
in  themselves,  and  can  be  lifted  away  from  the  matter 
without  interfering  with  it.  In  the  example  given,  a  rule 
the  full  width  of  the  table  might  be  used  under  the  line 
containing  the  q.  s.  and  the  column  rules  cut  accordingly* 
But  it  is  the  neatest  plan  to  make  all  the  upright  rules  of 
one  piece,  and  to  make  the  cross  or  transverse  lines  com- 
posite. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  by  the  compositor  that  his 
rules  are  the  exact  length  required.  If  any  of  them  are 
too  long,  and  extend  beyond  the  matter,  they  will  '*  bind  ** 
ity  and  cause  the  column  to  be  loose,  as  the  rule  and  not 
the  types  vdll  get  the  force  of  the  locking  up. 


*  One  exception  is,  to  avoid  a  hair  space;  it  is  better  to  put  a  middle 
space,  thick  space,  and  an  en  quad  at  the  end  of  a  line,  than  an  em  quad 
and  a  hair  space. 
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If  not  evenly  cut,  the  rules  also  may  bind  at  one  por- 
tion ;  but  this  cannot  happen  if  a  rule  cutter  in  proper 
order  is  used. 

The  width  of  the  columns  must  be  very  exactly  cast 
off.  Any  error  in  this  calculation  may  prevent  the  table 
corresponding  with  the  copy,  or  may  make  it  too  large 
or  too  small  for  the  space  required  to  be  filled. 

Calculate  the  width  of  the  columns  in  ems  of  the  type  of 
which  the  body  of  the  table  is  to  be  set.  If  this  be  done 
the  small  cross  rules  can  be  set  in  metal  rules  of  the  same 
fount,  if  they  are  not  very  long.  Brass  rules,  however, 
look  much  neater,  and  do  not  give  much  more  trouble. 

In  estimating  the  width,  the  comma  may  be  reckoned  as 
an  en,  and  a  middle  space  will  make  up  the  difference. 

Where  possible,  allow  some  space  between  the  rules  and 
the  columns  of  matter,  an  en  or  an  em  space  according  to 
circumstances.  Endeavour  especially  to  leave  some  white 
at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  column  ;  a  space  equal  to  an 
en  is  the  usual  quantity. 

Each  column  heading  should  be  placed  in  the  middle^ 
in  respect  to  that  column,  and  the  last  line  (if  the  heading 
is  in  more  than  one  line)  should  have  a  whitie  line  after  it 
and  before  the  rule. 

Some  good  printers  adopt  the  plan  of  inserting  no  full 
points  whatever  in  headings,  except  when  words  are 
abbreviated.  They  urge  that  words  so  used  do  not  form 
sentences,  and  therefore  need  no  grammatical  points. 

The  heading  may  run  up  the  column  or  across  it,  as  seea 
in  the  table  on  a  following  page,  *'  Header's  Eetum." 

In  imposing  tables,  the  rule  is  as  follows : — ^If  they  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  page  and  are  placed  broadwise^ 
they  begin  from  the  outer  margin ;  if  on  ike  left-hand  page, 
and  the  inner  margin  if  on  the  right  page,  so  that  the  folio 
of  the  page  is  to  the  right  hand  of  the  reader. 

In  setting  money  columns,  place  an  em  quadrat  between 
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all  single  figures,  and  an  en  quadrat  before  double  figures ; 
thus —  1     5  11  The  next  line  will  then  range 

3)roperly,  as — 2  17     6 

Before  beginning  to  set  .money  or  other  columns,  notice 
whether  there  are  farthings  or  fractions  at  the  end  of  any 
•of  the  lines.  If  there  are,  the  lines  must  not  extend  to 
the  end,  but  an  eia  quad  must  be  inserted  to  allow  of  the 
fractions. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  '*  blank  table,"  with  a  head- 
ing which  will  show  the  system  referred  to  in  some  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  more  distinctly.  It  is  a  very  useful 
heading  for  a  book  intended  to  keep  an  icccount  of  a 
reader's  work,  and  therefore  here  serves  a  double  pur- 
pose : — 
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The  fbllowiug  heading  ie  another  example  of  table  work.. 
It  is  a  plan  for  a  book  intended  to  regieter  the  names  of 
snbBcriberB  to  a  periodical,  and  to  keep  an  acoonnt  of  the 
copies  supplied  to  them : — 
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We  may  conclude  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  a 
method  of  setting  tabular  or  column  matter  which  was 
recommended  by  the  late  T.  S.  Houghton,  of  Preston,  an 
ingenious  practical  printer,  and  which  he  regarded  as  a  great 
improvement  on  all  other  plans.  We  do  not  entirely  share 
his  views  as  to  the  universal  applicability  of  the  system,* 
or  admit  the  economy  which  he  says  invariably  attends 
its  use.  Further,  the  plan  of  justifying  to  a  gauge,  such 
^as  a  lead  or  a  rule,  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  one ;  and 
•columns  so  made  up  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as  accu- 
rate as  those  set  up  in  a  stick  and  justified  like  any  other 
line.  The  trouble  of  altering  the  gauges  should  also  be 
taken  into  account. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  system  is  that  the  whole  of 
ihe  line,  across  the  page,  is  set  up  as  if  it  were  common 
matter.  The  columns  are,  in  the  first  place,  set  to  certain 
lengths,  allowance  being  made  for  the  rule.  Thus,  if  in 
•a  table  there  were  one  column  10  ems  wide— one  9,  one  8, 
and  one  7,  it  would  be  set  thus : — 

The  stick  would  be  made  up  to  the  total  of  the  column 
widths ;  viz.,  84  ems  plus  3  rules  of  the  thickness 
intended  to  be  used.  The  10-em  column  portion  would 
be  set  first,  and  it  would  be  justified  by  filling  up  the 
remainder  of  the  line  with  a  thick  rule  or  lead,  24  ems 
long.  Then  this  rule  would  be  removed,  and  the  next 
^column  portion  would  be  set  and  justified  against  a  rule 
16  ems  wide.  The  next  portion  would  be  justified  against  a 
rule  7  ems  wide.  The  space  left  would  be  7  ems,  and  this 
would  make  the  last  portion,  and  justify  the  line  com- 
pletely. 

The  down  rules,  Houghton  advises,  should  be  put  in 
after  the  matter  has  been  proved  and  corrected,  as  <'  it  is 
much  easier  to  correct  it  in  this  state  than  with  the  rules 
in  their  proper  places,  especially  should  there  happeq  to 
be  '  outs ; '  as  any  line  may  now  be  taken  out,  additions 
or  alterations  made  in  any  column,  and  the  line  replaced 
without  interfering  with  any  other."  The  manner  of 
inserting  the  rules  is  thus  described  : — "  This  is  done 
^easily  by  turning  the  galley  with  its  head  next  the  body 
{of  the  compositor]  and  insinuating  between  each  column 
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at  the  head  the  point  of  a  hodkin,  the  left  hand  holding^ 
steadily  the  hottom  of  the  colnmn  to  be  opened.  The 
columns  are  thus  moved,  and  the  rules  inserted,  as  soon  as- 
so  many  leads  could  be  in  ordinary  matter." 


CHAPTER  XXm. 

Book  Work  Arrangements  and  Companionships — ^The    Clicking- 
System :  Its  Advantages  and  Defects. 

In  order  to  secure  unkSbrmity^i  the  appearance  of  the 
work,  and  expedition  in  its  execution,  it  is  usual,  in  the^ 
large  London  offices,  to  form  the  hands  into  companion- 
ships, or  small  bodies  of  men,  with  a  leader  at  the  head 
of  each,  competent  to  take  general  orders  from  the  over- 
seer and  to  secure  their  being  properly  carried  out  in 
practice.  Those,  too,  who  constitute  the  companionship 
are  trained  to  work  together,  and  the  capabilities  of  each 
individual  are  also  more  particularly  ascertained  than  if  he 
were  not  subjected  to  such  close  supervision  as  the  com- 
panionship system  secures. 

The  chief  of  the  companionship,  or  "ship,"  as  the 
word  is  generally  abbreviated,  receives  the  copies  from  the 
overseer  or  the  **  closet  **  *  for  all  the  men  associated  with 
him,  and  makes  up  the  general  bill,  writing  his  name  in. 
the  "bill  book  "  as  "J.  Smith  &  Co."  (for  companions). 

There  are  two  ways  of  conducting  a  "  ship."  In  one 
of  them  each  compositor  makes  up  his  own  matter,  and 
charges  for  it  independently  of  his  fellow-workmen ;  while 
in  the  other  the  making  up  is  performed  by  one  man  only, 
called  the  "  clicker,"  who  may,  however,  call  in  assist- 
ance. In  the  latter  kind  of  companionship,  the  members^ 
of  it  merely  compose  and  correct  their  own  matter.  We 
will  describe  both  systems,  beginning  with  the  first,  which 
is  a  much  more  old-fashioned  one  than  the  second,  but 
still  has  its  supporters. 

*  In  the  language  of  the  printing  ofiSce,  "  the  Closet  "  is  understood  to- 
mean  either  one  of  the  firm  or  the  overseer  ;  just  as  in  political  matters 
certain  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  known  as  forming  *'  the  Cabinet." 
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When  the  work  is  given  out,  A,  the  first  who  has  copy, 
sets  the  whole  of  his  take,  and  ^'  passes  the  make-up  "  to 
B,  the  second  in  copy.  The  pass  book  is  a  book  used  for 
recording  the  number  of  lines  taken  and  lent  in  making 
up.  A,  for  instance,  may  have  borrowed  from  B  some 
matter  to  complete  the  last  page,  or  have  more  matter 
than  he  wants  to  make  up  a  page,  and  may  transfer  that 
to  B.  The  pass  book  is  kept  as  follows,  if  A  has  borrowed 
ten  lines : — 


Com/podtors'  Names, 
Jones  to  Brown.      ^ 


Title  of  Work. 
Practical  Printing. 


Folio  7— 7th  in  B. 
Running  head :  Practical  Printing. 


Owes 
A 10  lines 


Owing  to 
B lOUnes 


A  also  gives  B  the  gauge  of  the  pages.  B  then  sets  the 
whole  of  his  copy,  notes  as  well  as  text.  The  portion  of 
-copy,  it  may  be  here  stated,  that  is  allotted  to  a  man 
must  always  be  completely  composed  before  he  asks  for 
more.  B  now  begins,  without  delay,  to  make  up.  We 
will  suppose  he  has  had  to  borrow  6  lines  from  0,  who 
follows  him.  B,  when  he  has  done,  passes  the  book  in 
the  following  form : — 

B  to  0.     Practical  Printing. 
FoKo  12— 12th  in  B. 
Head:  Companionships. 


Owes 
A 10 


Owing  to 

B  6 

C  5 


0  passes^the  making  up  to  D,  and  probably  borrows  12 
lines  from  D,  when  the  book  will  stand  as  follows : — 

C  to  D.    Practical  Printing. 

FoHo  21— 6th  in  C. 

Head :  The  Cligeing  System. 
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Owes 

Owing  to 

£^  •  •  •  . 

....  10 

S  ... 

.     5 

o . . . . 

...     7 
17 

D... 

.  12 
17 

The  first  form  shows  that  on  passing  the  first  making 
up,  there  are  10  lines  due  to  B.  When,  however,  B 
3)asses  the  making  np,  he  diminishes  the  deht  due  to  him 
by  borrowing  5  lines,  and  the  name  of  the  creditor  C 
appears  in  the  second  column  for  5  lines.  When  C  passes 
the  making  up  he  not  only  pays  himself  these  5  lines,  but 
becomes  a  debtor  to  the  amount  of  7  lines.  His  name  is 
therefore  transferred  to  the  first  column,  and  the  number 
of  lines  he  owes  is  placed  against  his  name.  Should  D 
pass  the  making  up  to  A  and  take  14  lines,  the  following 
will  be  the  form  of  the  table : — 

D  to  A    Practical  Printing. 

Folio  83— 1st  in  D. 

Heady  as  before. 


Owes 

Owing  to 

0  «... 

..     7 

xL. . . 

.     4 

D.... 

..     2 

9 

B... 

.     6 
9 

The  total  of  the  lines  owed  and  owing  must,  as  will  be 
seen,  always  correspond.  No  misunderstanding  or  error 
will  occur  if  this  rule  is  uniformly  observed. 

When  the  first  sheet  is  out,  A  and  B  impose;  the 
second  is  imposed  by  0  and  D,  the  third  by  E  and  F,  the 
fourth  by  G  and  H.  When  there  is  a  return  of  letter,  the 
formes  are  laid  up  by  those  whose  turn  it  is  to  impose.* 
If  the  letter  for  distribution  be  equally  shared,  the  quantity 
composed  by  each  companion  will  be  nearly  uniform. 
When  this  principle  has  been  carried  out  it  has  been 
found  at  the  end  of  a  large  volume  that  the  difference 


*  See  form  for  recording  this  part  of  the  work,  page  232,  also  compositor's 
oheqae-book,  page  233. 
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between  the  qncmtity  composed  and  imposed  by  eacfa> 
companion  has  not  varied  either  way  more  than  a  few^ 
pages.  The  system  also  tends  to  prevent  dispntes,  and  tO' 
facilitate  the  getting  out  of  work.  If  any  derangement 
arises  in  the  account  of  transfer  of  lines,  it  is  best  to  pay 
off  the  lines  appearing  in  the  book  and  commence  the-- 
account  afresh. 

In  this  system  also,  the  compositor  having  to  make  np- 
his  own  pages  is  more  likely  to  acquire  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  this  branch  of  the  business  than  under  the  plan 
next  to  be  described ;  but  the  latter  is  probably  more  ex- 
peditious, as  it  saves  the  time  lost  in  passing  the  make-up. 

The  Clickership  System. — ^The  overs^eer  hands  the  copy 
to  the  clicker,  and  gives  him  directions  as  to  the  general  . 
style  of  the  work,  perhaps  a  specimen  sheet  *  of  another 
work,  or  a  specimen  page.  He  also  instructs  him  as  to 
when  the  sheets  are  wcmted  to  be  sent  out.  The  clicker 
then  calls  the  members  of  his  *ship  together,  and  com- 
municates such  general  directions  as  may  be  necessary. 
He  also  informs  them  what  cases  to  put  up,  and  what 
letter  is  to  be  distributed.  In  some  offices  the  overseer 
selects  the  clicker  ;  in  others  he  selects  the  men,  and  they 
select  their  clicker,  according  as  to  whom  they  think  best- 
qualified  for  the  position.  Having  done  this,  they  proceed 
with  the  distribution  of  .their  letter.  The  clicker^  at  the 
same  time,  gets  from  the  storekeeper  the  necessary 
materials,  such  as  leads  and  sorts,  and  everything,  in  fact» 
that  he  wants  for  the  making  up.  He  then  provides  him- 
self with  a  rough  book  of  blank  paper,!  which  he  rules, 
according  to  the  form  shown  on  the  following  page. 

In  the  first  column  is  set  down  the  name  of  each  com- 
positor, as  he  takes  copy ;  in  the  second,  the  folios  of  the 


*  Most  publlriiers  require  a  spedmen  page  of  new  works  to  be  set  up  and 
submitted  to  them  bef(»:e  the  composition  is  given  out.  This  is  retomed  to- 
the  printing  olfice,  and  forms  a  guide  for  the  clicker  in  regard  to  the  stylo 
to  be  followed. 

t  We  do  not  know  why  books  ruled  in  the  manner  shown  are  not  supplied 
to  the  clickers,  especially  as  the  form  is  the  same  in  every  office,  and  Tor  all 
kinds  of  works.  It  seems  to  be  an  institution  of  the  trade  that  the  book 
should  be  of  blank  paper  with  a  rough  brown  paper  back,  and  that  the: 
dicker  should  waste  time  in  ruling  every  page. 
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copy,  so  that  the  clicker  may  be  able  to  ascertain  instantly 
in  whose  hands  any  particular  piece  of  copy  may  be.  In 
the  third  colnmn  he  notes  down,  opposite  to  his  name,  the 
number  of  lines  each  man  has  composed,  as  fast  as  the 
galleys  are  brought  to  him.  In  the  fourth  he  sets  down 
such  remarks  concerning  the  copy  as  may  be  necessary  ; 
also  any  incident  that  requires  to  be  recorded  in  regard  to 
the  progress  of  the  composition,  or  any  circumstances 
concerning  the  companionship. 


Compositors'  Kambs. 


Folios  op 
Copy. 


Lines 
Composed 


Bemares. 


The  clicker  gives  out,  as  the  first  take  of  copy,  but  a  small 
portion,  and  the  first  two  or  three  compositors  get  less 
than  those  that  follow.  This  is  to  prevent  any  delay  in 
the  make  up ;  for  those  who  have  the  shortest  takes,  of 
course,  get  them  finished  first,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
enabled  to  **  empty  "  in  regular  order. 

During  the  time  the  first  take  is  in  hand  the  clicker  will 
employ  himself  in  setting  the  half-head,  head  lines,  folios, 
white  lines,  signatures,  side  notes,  poetry,  and  other 
incidental  matter.  He  proceeds,  however,  with  the 
making  up  as  soon  as  a  sufiicient  quantity  is  composed. 
He  knows  when  the  first  takes  are  finished,  by  the  com- 
positors applying  for  more  copy.  As  he  receives  each 
man's  galley,  he  counts  the  lines,  and  enters  the  number 
against  the  compositor's  name,  in  the  book  already  referred 
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to,  this  entry  serving  as  a  check  against  the  man's  bfll 
when  he  presents  it  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

When  the  first  sheet  is  made  np,  the  clicker  lays  the 
pages  on  the  stone,  and  then  informs  the  ''  quoin  drawer 
overseer,"  *  or  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide  him 
with  chases,  furniture,  &o. 

The  clicker  now  proceeds  to  lock  up  the  forme.  He 
takes  off  the  cords  of  the  pages,  puts  in  the  furniture,  side 
and  foot  sticks,  and  quoins,  and  locks  up  the  forme.  He 
then  takes  it  or  sends  it  to  the  proof  puller ;  or  if  there  is 
no  special  proof  puller  he  pulls  the  proofs  himself.  The 
<5opy  should  be  given  to  the  proof  puller  in  regular  order, 
with  a  direction  as  to  how  many  proofs  are  to  be  pulled, 
and  the  latter  places  the  proofs,  properly  folded,  with  the 
«opy,  in  the  closet  or  in  the  place  set  apart  for  them.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  series  of  pigeon  holes  in  the  closet, 
or  a  few  paper  weights,  labelled:  ** First  proofs,"  "For 
revision,"  "  For  press,"  &c.,  and  to  keep  the  copy  and 
•corrected  proofs  under  each  designation,  and  separate  from 
any  other.  In  some  offices  all  the  proofs,  revises,  &c.,  are 
kept  on  lines,  being  pl^ed  there  by  the  proof  puller. 
They  are  thus  always  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  who 
knows  at  once  what  work  is  waiting  for  the  readers. 

In  this  way  the  compositors  are  kept  continuously 
•engaged  at  their  cases,  while  the  clicker  is  free  to  attend 
to  the  incidental  matters  that  arise,  and  which  are  done 
more  systematically  and  expeditiously  by  one  man  than  if 
«ach  of  the  companions  had  to  do  a  portion  by  himself. 
As  soon  as  the  work  is  begun,  if  there  is  a  sufficient 
supply  of  leads,  sorts,  &c.,  direct  progress  can  be  made, 
without  waiting  for  anything,  or  one  man  delaying 
another. 

Sometimes,  especially  when  there  is  an  unusual  quantity 
of  notes,  poetry,  or  other  "  fat,"  which  in  the  ordinary  course 
the  clicker  ought  to  set,  he  finds  that  he  must  have  assis- 


*  The  quoin  drawer  overseer  ia  usually  a  compositor  who  is  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  furniture,  chases,  and  other  material  of  the  kind  kept  in 
the  com posine  room.  He  is  distinct  from  the  storekeep«  r,  who  keeps  the 
types,  sorts,  &o.  The  exact  relative  duties  of  the  two  are  not,  however, 
-very  strictly  defined. 
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tance,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  impose  as  fast  as  the 
matter  is  set  np.  In  this  case  he  calls  to  his  aid  one  of 
the  companions  to  do  this  kind  of  setting.  If  this  com- 
panion has  not  finished  his  take,  the  compositor  next  to 
him  in  copy  sets  it  np,  right  on  to  where  he  himself  begins ; 
or,  if  there  is  a  great  deal  to  set,  the  man  who  took  copy  last 
finishes  it  for  him.  This  assistant  compositor  is  credited 
with  the  lines  he  has  already  set,  and  is  remunerated  for 
the  other  part  of  his  work  by  being  credited  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours — that  is,  with  hours  he  is  engaged 
**  on  time." 

The  reader  corrects  the  proofs  and  forwards  them  to  the 
•clicker,  who  orders  the  compositor  whose  name  appears 
first  in  the  sheet  to  **  lay  up  the  forme  "  and  correct  his 
matter.*  The  proof  is  passed  regularly  on  from  one  com- 
positor to  the  other,  until  each  has  corrected  his  own 
matter,  and  the  entire  forme  is  finished.  The  last  person 
who  corrects,  locks  up  the  forme,  and  takes  it  to  the  proof 
press,  along  with  the  first  or  foul  proof.  The  compositors 
are  never  taken  from  their  frames,  except  to  correct  their 
matter,  which,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  saves  a 
great  deal  of  time,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  tends  to  make 
them  into  mere  '*  line  setters ;  "  and  give  them  no  oppor- 
tunity of  completely  learning  the  business,  f 

When  the  last  taking  of  copy  is  given  out,  the  clicker  is 
expected  to  apply  to  "  the  closet  '*  or  the  overseer  for  more 
work,  so  as  to  prevent  his  men  standing  idle.     Very  ofL^n, 


*  The  olioker  or  his  assistant  usually  corrects  the  errors  in  the  headings, 
notes,  or  those  portions  ^hich  have  been  set  up  on  time. 

tit  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  large  o£9oe,  as  far  as  the  compositors  are 
oonoemed,  that  a  person  may  remain  a  member  of  a  companionship  and  be 
kept  from  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his  apprenticeship  up  to  the  close  of  his 
career  as  a  compositor,  merely  setting  up  and  distributing  lines  of  type.  He 
remains  entirely  in  ignorance  of  the  methods  of  making  up,  making  margin, 
or  imposing,  as  he  is  never  called  upon  to  perform  them,  and  even  the  disp^y 
parts  of  the  composition,  the  mode  of  setting  poetry,  and  many  other 
things,  are  kept  from  him.  Many  men  so  situated  are  not  able  to  pull  a 
proof,  and  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  if  they  find  their  trade  such  a  monoto- 
nous one,  and  constantly  deplore  the  fate  which  brought  them  into  it.  It 
is,  indeed,  this  class  of  persons  who,  perhaps  not  unreasonably,  are  heard 
complaining  of  the  business  and  comparing  it  so  unfavourably  with  others. 
It  is  also  this  class  of  persons  who  despise  technical  handbooks  and  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  anything  more  than  they  know.  So  that  they  can 
**  pull  out  "  a  sufScient  number  of  lines  to  make  a  decent  bill  at  the  end  of 
the  week  they  are  quite  satisfied. 
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however,  one  companionship,  with  one  clicker,  will  have 
three  or  four  works  going  on  at  the  same  time,  so  that  if' 
there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  copy  or  of  letter  for  one  work, 
the  clicker  employs  the  companions  on  another.  If  the 
work  is  nearly  finished,  and  there  is  no  more  copy  to  be 
given  out,  then  the  lines  in  the  entire  work  are  counted  off" 
and  set  dovni  in  the  book,  and  each  does  what  he  can  for 
the  general  benefit  till  the  formes  are  ready.* 

Let  us  see  how  the  clicker  and  his  companions  are  paid 
for  their  work.  At  the  end  of  the  weekf  the  clicker 
makes  out  his  bill  in  the  following  maimer.  He  first 
ascertains,  by  counting  the  lines,  what  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  during  the  week.  He  then  counts  up  how 
many  lines  each  compositor  has  set,  and  estimates  the 
number  of  "  hours  "  they  represent.  An  hour  is  supposed 
to  be  equal  to  a  thousand  letters  ;  so  that  the  bill  is  not 
made  up  for  so  many  thousand,  but  at  so  many  "  hours." f. 
Having  done  this,  he  refers  to  his  book  to  see  how  many 
hours  of  timework  proper  have  been  charged,  adding  his 
own  time,  which  is  fifty-four  for  the  week,  and  in  addition 
any  overtime  he  may  have  worked.  He  adds  all  together, 
and  the  total  is  the  full  number  of  hours  to  be  paid  for  out' 
of  the  bill.  By  reducing  the  sum  total  of  the  bill  into 
pence,  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  hours,  he  gets  at> 
the  price  per  hour  which  the  bill  pays.     In  other  words, 


*  In  some  offices  the  foolish  practice  called  *'  cutting  the  line"  prevails. 
When  one  of  the  companions  is  out  of  copy  or  letter,  the  whole  of  them  are 
expected  to  "  cut  the  line/'  that  is,  to  leave  off  work  when  the  man  so 
situated  has  finished  his  line,  and  to  stand  idle  till  a  fresh  supply  of  copy  or 
letter  arrives.  This  often  happens  near  the  end  of  a  volume,  and  seriously 
interferes  with  the  arrangements  of  the  office.  It  is  also  detrimental  to  the 
men's  own  interests,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  if  one  man  is  short  of  work 
all  his  companions  should  place  themselves  in  the  same  unfortunate  position. 

t  In  offices  whwe  wages  are  paid  on  Saturday,  the  bills  are  usually  made 
up  to  Thursday  night,  and  delivered  to  the  overseer  on  Friday  morning.  In 
those  that  pay  wages  on  Friday,  which  include  the  largest  and  best  man- 
aged offices  in  the  metropolis,  the  bill -making  is  done  a  day  earlier. 

I  In  other  words,  to  find  the  number  of  hours,  ascertain  how  many  ens^ 
there  are  in  a  line.  Then  divide  1000  by  that  number ;  thua»  if  there  are  50 
ens  in  the  line, 

1000  -T-  60  =  20 

and  20  will  be  the  number  of  lines  to  the  hour.  Sometimes,  to  compensate 
for  extra  trouble  involved,  owing  to  the  peculiarities  of  copy,  &c.,  a  line  or 
two  is  given;  or  a  line  may  be  deducted.  This  is  a  matter  for  arrangement 
with  the  clidcer. 
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the  entire  valae  of  the  work,  if  each  man  set  his  own 
matter  and  had  his  own  fat,  is  estimated,  and  this  snm 
-divided  by  the  number  of  hours.  In  this  clicking  system, 
therefore,  the  fat,  such  as  the  title,  blanks,  short  page^, 
folios,  whites  and  head  lines,  cuts,  &c.,  are  all  made  up 
by  the  clicker  and  thrown  into  the  general  bill.  Hence, 
€ach  man  gets  his  fair  proportion  of  it  when  the  bill  is 
made  out.*  The  mode  of  charging  for  compositors*  work 
will  be  described  hereafter.  The  result  of  this  system  is 
often  to  cause  disputes  and  dissatisfaction,  and  it  always 
occupies  a  great  deal  of  time  in  a  very  unseemly  manner. 
In  the  clicking  system  the  man  who  sets  up  the  most  lines 
in  the  cleanest  manner  gets,  as  he  ought,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  hi. 

In  some  offices,  however,  there  are  slightly  different 
methods  adopted  for  paying  the  clicker ;  although  the  men 
are  always  paid  in  the  way  described.  Sometimes  the 
clicker  is  only  paid  for  the  time  he  is  actually  engaged  on 
the  work.  Sometimes  the  fat  is  divided  equally,  and  not 
proportionately  to  their  work,  among  all  the  men  engaged. 


*  In  the  system  before  described,  the  fat  is  distributed  by  "  jefflngt**  or 
"  throwing  quads."  The  compositors  gather  round  the  stone,  and  throw  for 
the  fat,  tables,  &o.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  method,  taken  from 
Southward's  "Dictionary  of  Typography,"  2nd  edition,  p.  68 :— " The  plan 
adopted  is  to  take  nine  em  quads— long  primer  being  mostly  chosen  ;  these 
..are  laid  on  the  imposing  surface  for  the  inspection  of  the  whole  of  the  party 
interested  in  the  matter  at  issue.  One  of  them  takes  up  the  quads,  shakes 
them  up  between  his  two  closed  hands  and  throws  them  on  the  imposing 
surface,  after  the  manner  of  throwing  dice,  when  the  number  of  quads  with 
^e  nicks  appearing  uppermost  are  counted,  each  person  having  three  throws 
(raffie-fashion),  the  highest  thrower  being  the  winner,  or  taking  his  choice 
of  any  *  fat.'  This  performance  is  not  so  much  in  vogue  now  as  It  was  years 
Jtgo,  before  the  'clicking'  system  came  up;  then  it  used  to  be  of  daily 
occurrence  In  the  composing-room,  when  the  title,  index,  blanks, tables,  &c., 
of  a  work  were  given  in  hand,  for  the  compositors  to  throw  who  should  have 
the  best  choice  of  the 'fat.'  The  title-sheet  was  divided  into  lots,  say :  1, 
title  and  blank  ;  2,  preface  ;  3,  dedication  and  blank  ;  and  so  on,  according 
to  the  prefatory  mattw  introduced  into  the  work.  Words  of  Greek,  for 
which  one  shilling  per  sheet  is  charged,  were  also  '  thrown  for  ;'  but  the 
•olicking  svstem  does  away  with  all  that,  by  making  a  general  bill ;  so  that 
each  of  the  compaDionsmp  comes  in  for  a  proportionate  share  of '  fat'  as 
well  as  '  lean.'  There  are  some  technicalities  connected  with  '  throwing,' 
viz. :— if  when  the  quads  alight  on  the  '  stone,'  one  should  ride  on  the  other, 
it  is  called  a  *  oock,^  and  the  thrower  has  to  pitch  them  up  again ;  if  no 
nicks  turn  ap  it  is  called  a '  miss,'— and  by  some  loving  swains  it  is  called  a 
'  Mary '  or  a  '  Susan,'— and  counts  for  nothing.  The  average  winning  throw 
is  seven,  and  is  termed  '  the  witch.'  Nine  is  considered  an  excellent  throw, 
-and  is  very  rarely  exceeded.  On  very  rare  occasions,  however,  three  blanks 
have  been  thrown,  or  three  nines  have  made  their  appeuranoe  consecutiTely 
t)y  the  same  thrower,  but  this  is  very  exceptional." 
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In  others  the  clicker  charges  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
the  man  who  has  earned  the  most.  This  latter  plan, 
however,  is  bad  on  principle,  for  it  afltords  ground  for 
dishonesty.  A  clicker  may  give  the  best  and  fattest 
copy  to  the  quickest  compositor,  and  thus  enhance  his 
own  bill. 

There  is  also  a  system  of  organizing  three  classes  of 
companionships.  The  first-class  companionships  have  all 
the  best  kind  of  work,  and  are  paid  sevenpence  or  eight- 
pence  per  hour.  The  second  class  take  the  medium  work, 
and  are  paid  sixpence  per  hour.  The  third  and  lowest  class 
get  all  the  inferior  work,  for  which  they  are  paid  fivepence 
per  hour.*  In  such  cases  the  men  are  not  paid  for  the  fat, 
which  is  claimed  by  the  employers  as  remuneration  for  the 
clicker's  labour.  A  new  man  is  generally  put  in  the  third- 
class  companionship.  If  he  is  a  quick  and  clean  workman  he 
is  advanced  to  the  second  class,  and,  if  he  deserves  it,  he 
is  ultimately  removed  to  the  first  class.  The  first  class  i& 
kept  constantly  engaged ;  if  there  is  a  scarcity  of  work 
some  is  taken  from  the  second  class. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  plan  of  permitting  the  com- 
positors to  choose  their  own  clicker  is  probably  the  best 
and  most  equitable  one.  K  he  does  not  work  to  their 
satisfaction  they  can,  and  probably  soon  will,  replace  him^ 
As  he  is  paid  out  of  the  general  bill,  the  employer  knows 
that  he  is  only  paying  what  the  work  is  really  worth,  and 
at  the  same  time  tiie  men  are  getting  on  with  it  as  quickly 
as  possible,  for  their  own  sake,  if  not  for  his. 

The  clicker  makes  out  his  bill  ia  a  book  called  the  *^  bill 
book,"  which  specifies  the  full  amount  of  the  work  done 
and  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  man.  On  the 
appointed  morning  this  book  is  passed  round  the  office,  and 
the  clickers  fill  it  up  according  to  the  work  done  in  their 
companionships,  signing  at  foot  "  [Name]  and  Co."  The 
amounts  payable  to  each  man  are  transferred  from  this 


»  This  plan  is  not  practicable  in  what  are  called  "  fair  *'  oflBces,  or  thos& 
whioh  conform  to  the  regulations  of  the  London  Sodety  of  Compositors. 
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to  the  general  wages  list  of  the  office,*  if  not  paid  by  the 
clicker. 

If  all  the  work  done  during  the  week  cannot  be  exactly 
cast  up,  the  clicker  is  allowed  in  some  offices  to  write  an 
**  account  line/'  being  the  estimated  value  of  the  work 
done,  but  not  charged.  It  is  deducted  when  the  final  bill 
for  the  entire  book  or  job  is  made  out.  Sometimes  ^oo 
frequently,  in  fact)  clickers  overdraw  their  account,  and 
the  amount  has  to  be  made  up  in  a  following  week.  The 
work  done  on  this  account  is  called  **  dead  horse."  Many 
clickers  involve  themselves  in  much  trouble,  and  cause 
much  loss  to  their  employers,  by  habitually  overdrawing 
their  account. 

If  one  or  two  men  leave  the  companionship,  the  rest 
have  to  pay  more  than  their  share.  Sometimes,  too,  when 
there  is  a  change  of  clickers,  the  outgoing  one  leaves  as  a 
legacy  to  his  successor  a  heavy  "  account  line,"  and  the 
liquidation  of  this  has  in  several  instances  led  to  litigation. 

Imposmg  and  DistrUyiiting  Letter. — When  all  the  com- 
positors in  a  ship  are  called  upon  to  take  a  share  of 
imposing,  as  described  in  the  first  of  these  companionship 
systems,  there  are  sometimes  disputes  as  to  the  laying  up 
of  the  forme  for  distributing ;  the  rule  being  that  the  person 
who  imposes  must  lay  up  a  forme.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
keep  an  exact  account  of  the  different  pages,  in  the  form 
given  on  the  next  page. 

This  scale  should  always  be  kept  by  the  compositor  who  is 
in  the  making-up,  who,  when  he  gives  it  away  to  the  person 
that  follows  him,  marks  down  the  number  of  pages  he  has 
made  up  opposite  to  the  proper  signature,  and  under  his 


*  It  is  common  to  say,  **  How  much  do  you  write  ?  "  not "  How  much  do 
you  charge  ?  "  The  bill  book  is,  in  wdl-maaaged  offices,  carefully  examined 
by  the  overseer  to  ascertain  the  diliffenoe  or  the  capability  of  the  different 
men.  If  they  write  a  very  small  bill  (provided  there  is  plenty  of  work  in 
the  office),  the  fact  is  attributable  either  to  their  having  lost  time  in  coming 
late,  going  away  early,  standing  idle,  &c.,  or  owing  to  their  inability  to 
work  more  expeditiously.  As  a  rule,  employers  do  not  like  small  bills  ; 
they  had  rather  h&ve  a.  smaller  staff  and  the  members  of  it  receive  higher 
wages.  The  progress  or  diligence  of  apprentices  is  also  gauged  by  the 
amount  of  the  bills  they  write. 
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own  name ;  also,  when  he  imposes,  he  inserts  his  name  in 
the  columns  appropriated  for  that  purpose.* 

Imposition  Scale. 


Signatores. 

Compositors'  Names. 

<       W 

1 

^ 

^ 

dj 

By  whom 
Imposed. 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

F 

Ac. 

• 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

The  plan  of  a  check  book,  given  on  the  next  page,  is 
intended  for  the  compositor's  private  use.  It  is  supple- 
mentary to,  and  not  in  substitution  of,  the  preceding  plan, 
which  latter,  indeed,  is  for  the  use  of  all  the  companionship 


in  common. 


*  The  nsual  plan  is  for  the  comiXMitor  who  imposes  to  enter  the  respective 
nnmber  of  pages  in  the  imposition  scale,  as  sometimes  one  man  may  hav« 
two  takes  in  the  same  sheet,  which  would  eaose  a  second  entry  or  an  alterar 
tion.  As  a  rule,  the  compositor  who  has  most  pages  in  the  first  shert  is  the 
one  to  impose  it,  and  he  who  has  the  largest  nnmber  on  the  scale  in  tiie 
subsequent  sheet  imposes  It,  and  so  on  ;  but  some  prefer  that  all  the 
companions  on  the  work  should  draw  a  figure  for  the  mrst  imposition,  and 
let  the  scale  gOTem  it  afterwards. 
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Plan  op  a  Compositob's  Check  Book. 


SiG. 

Set. 

Imposed. 

Charged. 

SiG. 

Set. 

Imposed.  1 

A 

A 

B 

B 

1 

* 
C 

C 

D 

D 

£ 

E 

• 

• 

Set  in  all. 

F 

F 
Q 
H 

G 

1 

• 

s 

If 

H 

I 

I 

K 

K 

L 

L 

M 

M 

N 

N 

0 

0 

• 

P 

P 

Q 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Composition  in  German,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  Characters. 

In  some  of  the  large  metropolitan  printing-offices,  an^ 
in  country  offices  which  have  made  a  speciality  of  this- 
kind  of  work,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  composi- 
tion is  done  in  foreign  languages,  and  with  other  than 
roman  letters.  In  these  offices  both  compositors  and  readers- 
have  to  be  acquainted  with  a  variety  of  alphabets,  and  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  at  least  their  signification  and  use. 
The  ordinary  compositor  seldom  requires  to  know  more 
than  the  roman  and  italic  characters,  for  in  these  are  set 
up  all  copy  in  the  English,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
other  spoken  languages ;  as  well  as  Latin,  to  a  large  extent 
the  learned  language  of  the  whole  world,  past  and  present. 

There  are,  however,  two,  or  perhaps  three,  alphabets- 
very  commonly  used,  even  in  ordinary  offices,  which  it  is- 
advisable  the  printer  should  understand — the  modem 
German  and  the  ancient  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  first — arising  from  the  wonderful  progress  of 
late  years  of  the  people  who  speak  it,  and  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  literature  in  which  it  is  employed — ^renders  ita 
acquisition  very  valuable.  The  two  last  are  frequently 
used  in  quotations,  in  the  best  bookwork,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  not  for  any  other  or  higher  one,  they,  or  one  of 
them  at  least — the  Greek — ought  to  be  familiar  to  the 
compositor  who  would  be  master  of  his  business.  It  i& 
also  to  be  said,  that  work  in  each  of  these  languages  is- 
very  highly  paid,  compared  with  work  in  the  English 
language — higher  perhaps  than  it  will  be  when  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  tongues  is  more  generally  diffused  among- 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  becomes,  as  it  certainly 
will,  a  branch  of  ordinary  school  education. 

It  is  suggested  in  the  interests  of  printers  who  have  noi 
enjoyed  a  polyglot  education,  that  the  letters  or  types  of 
unusual  alphabets  should  be  numbered,  in  Arabic  numerals, 
on  their  sides,  as  furniture  is  marked,  or  as  the  mark  or 
name  of  the  founder  is  placed  to   machine-cast  types^ 
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These  nnmbers  might  correspond  with  a  table  of  the 
alphabet.  If  the  plan  were  perfectly  nnderstood,  the  copy 
conld  be  written  in  figures,  and  the  composition  of  i^e 
most  abstruse  language  be  rendered  to  the  unlearned 
workman  as  simple  as  that  of  a  line  of  numerals. 

Neither  the  German  nor  the  Greek  language  presents 
mnch  difficulty,  if  the  value  and  force  of  the  characters- 
composing  their  alphabets  are  understood.  The  doubts 
that  arise  are  occasioned  generally  by  the  careless  or 
awkward  writing  of  the  copy,  some  authors  being  very 
remiss  in  this  respect.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  in 
regard  to  each:  1.  A  list  of  the  characters  of  which  the- 
alphabet  is  composed.  2.  Some  remarks  on  the  positions 
in  which  the  accents  and  punctuational  points  are  usually 
found.  8.  The  lay  of  the  case,  as  adopted  in  the  best 
modem  offices. 

The  Gebman  Alphabet. 


Character. 

Signification. 

31     a 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

A    a 

JB     6 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

B    b 

(5     c 

•  •  « 

•  •  • 

C    c 

3)     b 

•  •• 

•  «  • 

D    d 

(S    t 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

E     e 

«     f 

f 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

F     f 

ff 

®    9 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

M 

«    1^ 

<* 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

ch 

3    i 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

I      i 

3    i 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

J     3 

St    t 

d 

•  ■  ■ 

•  ■  • 

K    k 

ck 

«    I 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

L    1 

^  m 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

M    m 

sn  n 

•  •  • 

•  •  « 

N    n 

D    0 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

0    o 

^    ^ 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

P    P 

G    q 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

Q    q 

fSt    X 

V  •  • 

■  •  • 

B    r 

®    f 

d 

f  ft 

•  •  V 

S       8 

8      SZ      St. 

3:  t 

•  •  • 

•  V  • 

T    t 

U    u 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

U    u 

«    » 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

V    V 

m  to 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

W  w 

X     X 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

X    z 

8)   i? 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

Y  y 

3    i 

t» 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

Z    z 

tz 

A     0 

fl 

•  •• 

•  •• 

ae  oe 

•• 

ue 
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The  following  are  the  letters  which  are  most  liable 
to  be  mistaken  for  others,  especially  by  compositors  who 
.are  not  acquainted  with  the  language : — 

«  (B)  and  35  (V). 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  first  has  a  line  across 
the  middle,  the  latter  is  open. 

(5  (C)  and  ©  (E). 

The  9  may  be  known  by  its  small  horizontal  stroke 
in  the  middle,  projecting  to  the  right.  The  <S  has  not  a 
.stroke  of  this  kind. 

®  (0)  and  @  (S). 

The  general  round  appearance  of  both  these  letters 
is  pretty  much  alike,  and,  indeed,  they  are  often  wrongly 
printed,  the  one  being  substituted  for  the  other.  It  will 
be  seen,  howeyer,  on  examination,  that  the  @  (S)  has  an 
opening  at  the  head,  while  ®  (G)  is  closed,  and  has  also 
an  upright  stroke  inside. 

St  (K)  n  (N)  and  dt  (E). 

The  first  is  rounded  at  the  top ;  the  second  is  open  in 
the  middle ;  the  third  has  a  crossing  stroke  in  the  middle. 

m  (M)  and  S©  (W). 

It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  M  is  open  at 
the  bottom,  while  W  is  closed. 

i>  (b)  and  ^  (h). 

The  b  is  altogether  closed  at  the  bottom,  but  h  is 
^slightly  open,  ending  at  the  bottom  with  a  hair  line. 

f  (f)  and  f  (s). 

The  f  has  a  horizontal  line  completely  through  it,  near 
-the  middle,  while  s  has  a  short  line  on  the  left  side  only. 
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m  (m)  and  tv  (w). 

The  m  is  entirely  open  at  the  bottom,  while  the  w  is- 

partly  closed. 

t  (r)  and  x  (x). 

The  X  has  a  short  hair-stroke  at  the  foot,  mnning  ta 
the  left,  which  the  r  has  not. 

t)  (v)  and  ^  (y). 

The  V  is  closed  at  the  foot,  while  y  is  a  little  open. 

The  latter  also  has  a  hair-stroke  which  is  not  found  in 
the  former.** 

Lay  of  the  German  Case. — Within  the  last  few  years 
several  important  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  lay 
of  the  German  case,  having  for  their  object  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  arrangements  of  those  used  in  England  to  those 
used  in  Germany.  We  give  the  most  usual  "  lay  "  at 
the  present  time  in  the  principal  London  offices;  and  if 
the  compositor  understands  this  one,  and  the  general 
information  concerning  the  alphabet  and  the  equivocal 
letters,  so  to  speak,  already  presented,  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  working  at  others  slightly  varying  in  their 
arrangements. 

Note, — The  spaces  left  blank  are  filled  up  variously. 
The  reference  marks  and  figures  (Arabic)  generally  occupy 
the  upper  boxes  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  case,  and  the 
commercial  signs,  such  as  $,  ^,  /,  the  braces,  dashes,  and 
fractions,  the  left-hand  boxes.  It  is  not  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  appropriate  the  other  boxes,  especially  as  they 
are  generally  arranged  as  are  the  ordinary  English  cases 
in  each  particular  office. 

In  this  scheme  only  one  box  ot  the  ordinary  romaa 


*  It  would  be  possible,  nn  doubt,  to  find  analogies  in  several  of  the  other 
letters.     The  preceding  list  was   drawn  up  by  a  practical   reader,  and 
embraces  those  letters  only  in  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  compositors- 
are  apt  most  frequently  to  make  misUikes. 
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eaeee  requiree  to  be  divided;  and  even  this  alteration 
may  be  prevented  by  mixing  the  thin  and  middle  spaoeB, 
and   using   one   of  the    boxes  for   one   of  the  displaced 

letters. 


a  &  U 

H     B      a      S)      S  9  IS 

«    3    X     i    w  n  c 

V     Q    «     6     X  SB  m 

3E      9       3       U 


The  lower  case  oonttuDS  the  bnlk  of  the  chuacters. 
The  arrangement  of  spaces  and  pointa  ehonld  be  con- 
formable  to  the  lay  of  the  other  caeee  adopted  in  the 
office. 


ball 

„,.|.., 

'1' 

■I' 

"T 

p 

'\> 

5 

d 

? 

t 

4 

b 

• 

i 

f 

• 

f 

fl 

ff 

7 

)1 

t 

„ 

. 

» ■ 

• 

ft 

I 

. 

=1 

4 

u 

, 

Tbiek 

aiaoe. 

a 

J. 

j_ 

<j™ 

^ 
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The  Gbeee  Alphabet. 

The  Greek  letters  are  twenty-fonr  in  numher,  and  are 
thus  formed  and  designated  : — 


Character. 

Slgnlfica- 
tlon. 

Name. 

Character. 

Significa- 
tion. 

Name. 

• 
A     a 

a 

Alpha. 

N 

9 

n 

Nu. 

B    /3  or  € 

b 

Beta. 

H 

e 

X 

Xi. 

r   y 

g  (hard) 

Gamma 

O 

0 

o  (short) 

Omicron 

^    » 

d 

Delta. 

n 

w 

p 

Pi. 

E     f 

e  (short) 

Epsilon 

p 

p 

r 

Rho. 

z    C 

z 

Zeta. 

z 

<r       f 

s 

Sigma. 

H     If 

e  (long) 

Eta. 

T 

T 

t 

Tau. 

e   &  or  fi 

th 

Theta. 

T 

V 

u  or  y 

Upsilon 
Phi. 

1     I 

• 

1 

Iota. 

<l» 

t 

ph 

K     It 

k 

Kappa 

X 

X 

ch(hard) 

Ohi. 

A     X 

1 

Lambda 

Y 

4 

ps 

Psi. 

M     fA 

m 

Mu. 

a 

« 

o  (long)  OmSga 

The  Greek  alphabet  contains  seventeen  consonants  and 
seven  vowels.  The  characters  are  so  distinct  in  their 
iihape  that  they  can  hardly  be  mistaken  one  for  the  other. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  Greek  composition  arises  from  -the 
accents ;  hence  we  extract  the  following  from  a  grammar 
of  the  language. 

The  accents  are  three :  the  acute  ( ' ),  the  grave  ( ^ ),  and 
the  circumflex  ("). 

The  icute  may  either  fall  on  the  last  syllable,  the  penul- 
timate, or  the  antepenultimate  ;  but  no  word  in  Greek  is 
accented  beyond  two  syllables  from  the  last ;  the  grave 
can  only  have  place  on  the  last  syllable  ;  and  the  circum- 
flex on  either  of  the  two  last. 

The  breathings  are  two  ;  the  rough,  or  asper  (*),  and  the 
smooth,  or  lenis  (' ). 

The  rough  breathing  is  equivalent  to  our  aspirated  h; 
hut  the  weak  has  no  power. 
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A  vowel  or  a  diphthong  may  be  accompanied  both  by  a. 
breathing  and  an  accent;  as  in  the  following  instances  r 
2xf}w,  S,  o7<rrpoc,  oTrivif.  Thcsc  Combinations  have  &e  following; 
names: — 

*  Lenis  acute.  *  Asper  grave. 

*  Lenis  grave.  ""  Circumflex  lenis. 
'  Asper  acute.  ^  Circumflex  asper. 

The  following  combinations  also  occur : — 

*  Diaeresis  acute.  DisBresis  grave. 

The  following  rules  may  be  pointed  out  as  being  essentiaT 
to  be  known  by  the  printer : — 

A  vowel  or  diphthong  beginning  a  word  has  one  of  these^ 
aspirations  over  it ;  the  vowel  upsilon  admits  only  of  the 
asper. 

The  letter  p  at  the  beginning  of  a  work  has  an  asper 
over  it,  and  where  two  p's  meet  in  a  word,  the  first  has  a 
lenis  and  the  other  an  asper. 

In  diphthongs  the  accent  and  breathing  are  placed  over 
the  second  vowel,  as  auXn,,  not  ^vm. 

The  apostrophe  ( ' )  Is  used  to  show  the  omission  of  the 
vowels,  a,  f,  I,  Of  and  the  diphthongs,  m  and  m,  when  they 
stand  at  the  end  of  a  word  and  the  next  word  begins  wiiJi 

a  vowel,  as — itaf  alri  for  rrafa  avrS, 

Sometimes  the  apostrophe  contracts  two  words  into  one» 

as — xayoQ  for  Kol  ty»i. 

Sometimes  an  apostrophe  supplies  the  place  of  a  vowel, 
beginning  a  word,  as — S  "yoB  for  S  iyaBi ;  this  occurs  chiefly 
in  poetry. 

But  the  prepositions,  mfii  and  ^rpo,  sufler  no  elision,  though 
the  next  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  as — jn^i  ifxSn^  v^  ifxou, 
&c. 

The  disBresis  (')  separates  two  vowels,  that  they  may 
not  be  pronounced  as  a  diphthong:  thus,  &vrh  with  a. 
dissresis  makes  three  syllables,  but  without  a  diaeresis  ao  is- 
a  diphthong,  and  makes  avrh  two  syllables. 
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The  Greek  note  of  interrogation  is  the  Boman  semi* 
oblon  [  ;  ]  . 

The  colon,  in  Greek,  is  an  inverted  full  point  [  •  ]  . 

The  following  practical  roles  are  very  useful  for  the  nn- 
learned  compositor : — 

(1)  No  accent  can  be  placed  over  any  other  than  one  of 
the  last  three  syllables  of  a  word. 

(2)  No  vowel  or  diphthong  can  have  the  asper  or  lenis 
except  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

(8)  The  grave  accent  never  occurs  but  on  the  last 
syllable  ;  and  this  being  the  case,  the  asper  grave  and  lenis 
grave  are  required  for  only  a  few  monosyllables. 

(4)  Almost  every  word  has  an  accent,  but  very  seldom 
has  more  than  one :  and  when  this  happens,  it  is  an  acuteV 
thrown  back  upon  the  last  syllable  from  one  of  those 
words  called  enclitics,  which  in  that  case  has  Done,  unless 
it  be  followed  by  another  enclitic. 

(5)  In  no  other  case  than  this  can  a  last  syllable  have  an 
acute  accent,  except  before  a  full  point,  colon,  or  note  of 
interrogation,  when  a  grave  accent  on  the  last  syllable  is 
changed  to  an  acute. 

The  latter  fact  has  often  led  compositors  not  under- 
standing the  language  to  believe  there  was  an  error  in  the 
copy,  by  seeing  the  same  word  written  with  two  different 
accents.  When  their  proof  was  returned  to  them  corrected 
they  have  seen  the  mistake  into  which  they  have  been  led. 

Greek  Cases. — The  following  is  a  plan  of  Greek  cases  as 
used  at  present.  Formerly  a  number  of  ligatures  were 
employed  which  very  considerably  augmented  the  number 
of  boxes  required.  Fortunately,  these  are  now  obsolete, 
and  the  boxes  are  fewer  in  number.  Cases  made  on  the 
old  plan  may  be  filled  up  by  reference  marks,  &c.^ 

Note, — ^The  characters  C,  b  (beta,  theta)  are  not  cast  in 
all  founts.  The  space  appropriated  to  them  here  may  be 
assigned  to  the  more  usual  forms  of  these  letters  (fi  and  d). 


*  The  accented  dirseresls  of  «,  f^  n,  o,  »f  are  still  sometimes  cast,  and 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  empty  boxes  on  the  right  hand  of  the  diagram. 
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A      B      r     a.     E      z     H     >^saJS£fiiiS 
e      :      K     AM     K~ri7iii7E;!jT7 

X     *n  f     :■      ■fijyTirriTrzrri 
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. 

■1- 

■1- 

»» 

r 

( 

J- 

f 

i 

d 

c 

» 
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■ 

■ 

& 

e 

* 

X 

« 

-• 

, 

■ 

« 

■f 

ss 

i 

e 

• 

' 

' 

- 

,.^ 

The  Hebrew  Ai.phabet. 
The  following  are  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet:- 


Form. 

Po-w. 

Bsme. 

Form. 

Po-er. 

Hunt. 

M 

Qraek' 

St 

^ 

lAmed 

1 

Bh,B,T 

QQ 

M 

Mem 

1 

GhorG 

Gimel 

L' 

H 

Knn 

1 

DhorD 

Daloth 

8 

n 

H 

Hs 

Gn  or  Dg 

Ajin 

1 

Vau 

PhorP 

Pe 

Z 

Zoin 

r 

Ta* 

n 

ChorH 

Cheti 

K 

Kept 

Q 

T 

Teth 

B 

T 

Yod 

Sh 

Shin 

Caph 

c 

B 

Sin 
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Hebrew  words  are  never  divided.  The  consonants, 
3,  n,  ^,  D,  B,  n,  with  a  dot  in  them  (dagesh)  are  hard; 
VTithout,  they  have  a  soft  sound :  e,  g,f 

B  =  p.  B  =  ph. 

iH  =  t.  ^   ^^    ^* 

In  the  case  of  other  consonants  the  dot  means  that  they 
are  doubled.  Hence  five  of  the  letters  are  cast  broad,  and 
used  at  the  end  of  words  for  the  purpose  of  justifying 
them.     They  are — 

Aleph.      He.    Lamed.    Mem.      Tau. 

The  letters  given  above  are  all  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  printing  Hebrew.  Various  marks  have,  how- 
ever, been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  vowel 
Bounds,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  the  language. 
They  are  called  masoretic  points,  and  a  knowledge  of  them 
is  indispensable  to  every  compositor  employed  on  Hebrew 
v7orks  with  points.  They  are  ten  in  number;  five  perfect, 
which,  with  their  preceding  consonant,  form  a  syllable ; 
and  five  imperfect,  which  have  a  consonant  preceding,  and 
following  them.  Their  names,  figure,  and  power  are  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Name. 

Fig. 

Sound. 

Name. 

Fig. 

Sound. 

Kametz 

K 

a  in  father 

Pathach 

a  in  bad 

Tzeri    . 

•  • 

a  in  fated 

Segol 

V 

e  in  bed 

Long  Chlrek 

^ 

i  in  machine 

Short  Chirek 

• 

i  in  bid 

Cholem 

T 

0  in  go 

Kametz  Chatuph 

T 

0  in  bot 

Shurek 

J) 

u  in  drop 

Kibbutz 

2 

u  in  but 

Besides  the  above  vowels,  there  is  another,  called 
Sheva  (:),  which  has  been  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
utterance  of  words  where  two  or  more  consonants 
would  otherwise  come  together.  When  it  is  sounded,  it 
has  the  power  of  a  very  short  e;  as  in  the  word  below. 

The  Hebrew  alphabet  has  no  capitals ;  and,  therefore, 
letters  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  a  larger  body,  are  used  at 
the  beginning  of  chapters  and  other  parts  of  Hebrew  works 
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OceasionaUy,  also,  certain  words  begin  with  a  letter 
much  larger  than  the  body  of  the  text ;  and  a  small  letter  is^ 
sometimes  found  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  as  is,  also,  a  final. 

Hebrew  is  read  from  the  right  to  the  left.  In  compos- 
ing, the  compositor  must  cast  off  how  much  will  make  & 
line,  and  begin  from  that  point,  going  backwards,  and 
justifying  the  vowels  and  accents  over  and  under  the  letters 
after  the  line  of  matter  is  properly  adjusted. 

Several  of  the  Hebrew  letters  are  very  much  alike,  and 
unless  the  compositor  carefully  notes  the  difference,  he 
will  find  his  proof  a  very  foul  one  when  it  comes  from  the 
reader.  The  following  are  the  letters  in  which  mistakes  are 
most  apt  to  occur : — 


Beth. 

Gimel. 

Daleth. 

Besch. 

He.     Cheth. 

Van.     Zain 

3 

:i 

T 

1 

n        n 

1            T 

3- 

3 

T 

n 

I 

Capfa. 

Nun, 

Caph  final. 

Tau. 

Nnn  finaU 

Teth. 

Mem  fiimU 

Ayin. 

^ 

13 

D 

V 

D 

D 

V 

Mem. 

Samech. 

Tsade. 

Lay  of  the  Hebrew  Case, — The  following  is  the  plan, 
most  generally  adopted : — The  spaces  and  quadrats  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  lower  case  are  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  the  points  ;  the  ordinary  spaces  and  quadrats  are 
those  in  the  other  parts  of  the  case. 


h 

^ 

3 

1 

y 

n 

1 

td 

^ 

i 

b 

"1 

• 

i 

i 

3 

3 

b 

fir 

^ 

P 

•      • 

D 

a 

• 

n 

* 

h    •?) 

• 

ir 

b 

h 

i 

« 

CO 

1 

Pi 

>< 

^ 
1 

h 

i 

b 

^ 

n 

• 

p 

9 

V 

b 

K 

V 

1 

\ 

• 

n 

h 

• 

1 

•ii 

A 

> 

H     K 

3 

i 

n 

• 

Z7j!>pcr  Com, 
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The  dot  over  a  consonant,  at  the  left-hand  side,  is  the 
letter  o,  which  is  then  pronounced  after  the  consonant. 


4-m    V 

•■\' 

• 

1 

n 

»♦ 

T 

n 

V 

r 

•1 

3-m 

3-m 
1-m 

en 

n 

n 

:i 

2 

t3 

p_ 

3 

\ff 

\ 

S 

D 

3 

D 

V 

D 

8& 

Hair  sp. 

■ 

hair 
•p. 

T 

n 

J 

Thick 
Space. 

K 

1 

1 

D 

• 
• 

• 

" 

Quads. 

Lotoer  Case, 

Note.— The  portion  of  this  chapter  referring  to  Greek  and  Hebrew  charao- 
ters  haa  been  kindly  revised  by  the  Bev.  W.  T.  Southwaxd,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
■St,  Oatherine's  College,  Cambridge. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

BooKWORK  Miscellanies — Chapter  Head  Lines — ^Indezes — ^Notes 
— Foot  Notes — Shoulder  Notes — Side  Notes — ^Inoat  Notes — 
Under-runners — Preliminary  Matter — ^Dedications — Prefaces — 
Contents  —  Errata — ^White-lines — ^Adyertisement — Style  gene- 
rally— Use  of  Capitals. 

These  are  some  peculiarities  about  Bookwork  which  the 
^iompositor  ought  to  understand,  besides  those  named  in 
previous  pages,  in  regard  to  the  proportions  of  pages  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  margins.  They  will  not  only  enable 
him  to  make  up  a  forme  with  propriety  and  with  confidence, 
but  will  qualify  him,  should  he  aspire  to  the  position,  to 
'Correct  sheets  when  made  up. 

Head  Lines  to  Chapters, — The  author,  publisher,  or 
overseer  usually  arranges  the  style  of  the  headings  in  a 
book,  and  in  this  respect  nothing  is  left  to  the  compositor. 
The  latter,  however,  is  called  upon  to  see  that  in  whatever 
6fyle  composed,  all  the  headings  throughout  the  work  are 
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alike.  Inattention  to  this  rale  will  invariably  be  followed 
by  complete  loss  of  character  for  the  good  workmanship 
of  the  book.  Further,  aU  the  headings  should  be  '*  whited 
out "  alike ;  that  is,  should  have  the  same  blank  space 
before  and  after  them.  This  rale,  however,  may,  in  certain, 
emergencies,  be  slightly  departed  from,  but  the  greater  the^ 
departure  the  more  the  work  suffers  in  good  looks. 

Headings  should  be  spaced  a  little  wider  than  th& 
body  of  the  work,  on  account  of  the  white  space  before  and 
after  them.  The  amount  of  spacing  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  letter  and  the  degree  of  solidity  of  the  page 
generally. 

The  small  capitals  of  the  letter  in  which  the  book  i» 
set  were  formerly  almost  exclusively  used  for  the  headings^ 
but  this  plan  has  been  changed,  and  the  capitals  of  the 
same  fount,  or  even  italic  capitals  of  a  fount  one  or  two 
removes  smaller,  are  now  much  used.  Some  very  excel- 
lently displayed  headings  may  be  seen  in  the  publications 
of  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  printed  at  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Indeed,  the  general  make-up  of  the 
pages  of  these  books  will  well  repay  careful  study. 

Books  printed  to  imitate  the  old  style  frequently  have 
their  headings  in  italic  lower-case,  bi  such  cases  care 
must  be  taken  with  the  capitalling,  which  must  be  uniforuL 
throughout  the  volume. 

Indexes  are  usually  set  in  type  two  or  more  removes 
less  than  the  body  of  the  work,  when  practicable.  The 
compositor  must  notice  that  they  always  begin  on  a  right- 
hand  page,  and  always  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
volume. 

Sometimes  the  index  is  not  folioed  continuously  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  but  that  plan  is  objectionable.  The 
word  "index"  forms  the  head-line.  Over  the  various 
references  and  folios  should  be  placed  the  word  "  page," 
or  "  paragraph,"  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  this  should 
be  repeated  in  the  heading  of  each  successive  page  over 
which  the  index  extends. 
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Indexes  may  be  set  in  various  styles,  bnt  as  these  are 
nsually  dictated  by  the  author  or  master  printer,  they  need 
not  be  described  here.  They  may  be  in  one,  two,  or  more 
columns.  The  initial  letter  of  each  class,  as  A.  B.  0.,  may 
be  inserted,  in  which  case  it  should  have  a  full-point 
after  it. 

In  setting  the  points  to  carry  the  eye  from  the  end 
of  the  last  word  to  the  figure  in  each  line,  several  styles 
may  be  adopted.     Leaders  may  be  used  as 

Bookwork  miscellanies 82 

Full-points  divided  by  em  quads  may  be  used  also.  In 
the  latter  case  they  maybe  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  vertical 
line  down  the  page,  thus : 

Bookwork  miscellanies 82 

Bye-laws  and  regulations 68 

They  may,  however,  be  arranged  in  the  style  following, 
which,  indeed,  is  that  most  usually  adopted : 

Bastard  founts 41 

Bookwork  miscellanies      .       .       .       .82 
Bye-laws  and  regulations      ...       68 

When  the  whole  of  a  reference  cannot  be  got  into  a  line, 
it  must  be  turned  over,  and  the  indention  made  at  the 
second  line ;  that  is  to  say,  the  lines  are  to  be  set  *'  run 
out  and  indented.*' 

Notes. — There  are  several  kinds  of  notes,  and  they 
receive  their  names  from  their  relative  position  to  the  other 
matter  in  a  page. 

Foot  Notes  (also  called  bottom  notes)  are  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  page.  .  They  are  usually  set  in  type  two  sizes 
less  than  that  of  the  body  of  the  page,  if  practicable.  Of 
course,  if  the  body  of  the  type  is  small,  the  note  must  be 
the  same,  but  this  is  to  be  avoided  when  possible. 

In  many  of  the  old  books  a  full  rule  is  placed  before 
the  first  note,  to  divide  it  from  the  text.     This,  however,  is 
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not  often  done  now,  a  white  space-line  being  considered 
sufficient.  The  difference  in  the  type  is  enough  to  show 
where  the  text  leaves  off  and  the  note  begins. 

Whenever  the  same  type,  or  nearly  the  same  type,  is 
used  for  text  and  notes,  the  full  rule  may  be  inserted  with 
advantage.  On  the  Continent  and  in  America  a  short  dash 
or  four  em  metal  rule  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  white 
line  as  a  substitute  for  the  full  rule,  but  the  plan  does  not 
recommend  itself  to  us. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  a  note  at  the  bottom 
of  an  index  page.  If,  however,  it  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  do  so,  a  catchword  will  have  to  be  added. 

The  whites  before  notes  should  be  uniform  throughout 
the  work.  Varying  spaces  always  indicate  careless  making 
up,  and  should  be  marked  for  alteration  by  the  reader. 

Shoulder  Notes  are  placed  at  the  top  of  a  page.  They 
generally  consist  of  a  repetition  of  the  book,  chapter, 
Ac.  Dates  are  frequently  inserted  in  the  inner  margin 
of  the  head-line.  Sometimes  they  are  preceded  by  a 
bracket  in  the  even  pages,  and  followed  by  one  in  the  odd 
pages.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  that  will  not  be  decided 
by  the  compositor,  who  will  only  be  required  to  follow  the 
style  specified. 

Side  Notes  or  Marginal  Notes  stand  at  the  outer  margin 
of  pages ;  that  is,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  left-hand  (or 
even)  pages,  and  the  right-hand  side  of  right-hand  pages. 
They  usually  contain  either  the  authority  for  statements 
against  which  they  are  placed,  or  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  some  quantity  of  matter.  If  the  measure  in  which 
side  notes  are  set  is  very  narrow,  the  lines  may  be  of 
varying  lengths  and  need  not  be  justified.  If  this  be  not 
done,  very  wide  spacing  will  be  necessary,  or  awkward 
divisions  will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  If  the  measure  is 
wide,  side  notes  should,  however,  be  in  lines  of  equal 
lengths. 

The  principal  point  to  be  noticed  in  setting  side  notes 
is  to  get  them  in  such  a  position  that  they  begin  just 
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opposite  where  the  matter  to  which  they  refer  is  placed. 
Some  little  trouble  will  occasionally  be  necessary  to  do 
ihis,  but  it  is  well  worth  it. 

Sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  books  have  side  notes  on 
both  margins  of  the  page.  The  same  rules  apply  to  those 
on  either  side. 

In-ciU  NoteSf  or  Let4n  Notes,  are,  as  the  name  indicates, 
let  into  the  text.  A  square  place  is  made  for  them  by  a 
certain  number  of  lines  of  text  being  shortened. 

These  notes  should  always  have  the  same  white  at  the 
beginning,  side,  and  end.  They  should  never,  in  any  part 
of  them,  come  close  to  the  text,  or  they  will  destroy  the 
appearance  of  the  page  and  cause  the  reader  to  be  confused. 

They  are  always  placed  on  the  outer  margin,  whether 
of  an  odd  or  an  even  page.  The  type  used  should  be  the 
same  as  that  in  the  foot  notes. 

Under  Runners  are  continuations  of  side  notes.  When 
a  side  note  is  too  long  to  be  placed  at  the  side  of  the  text 
to  which  it  refers,  the  latter  may  be  divided,  and  part  of 
the  note  let  into  it.  This  is  also  done  to  prevent  a  long 
side  note  displacing  another.  Under-runners,  however, 
are  very  unsightly,  and  should  be  avoided  whenever  pos. 
8ible. 

These  notes  must  never  be  set  out  to  the  full  length 
of  the  measure  of  the  text,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion. 
They  should  begin  or  end,  as  the  case  may  be,  three  or 
four  ems  from  the  line. 

Preliminary  Matter.— The  whole  or  part  of  the  first 
fiheet  of  a  book  comprises  what  is  called  the  ^*  preliminary  *' 
matter.  It  consists  of  the  following,  in  the  order  here  set 
out: — 

1.  Half-title. 

2.  Title. 

8.  Advertisement. 

4.  Dedication. 

5.  Preface  or  Introduction. 

6.  Contents. 

After  the  last-named  comes  the  text  matter. 
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Some  books  are  deficient  in  certain  of  this  matter,  but 
the  order  of  what  there  may  be  is  always  to  be  preserved, 
as  given  above. 

Dedications  are  less  in  vogue  now  than  formerly.  They 
nsnally  consist  only  of  one  page,  and  are  displayed,  some- 
thing like  a  title,  in  capital  or  small  capital  letters ;  some- 
times a  mixture  of  bolji  is  used.  Yery  large  letters  should 
not  be  used,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  pag& 
should  be  as  Heat  as  possible. 

If  the  dedication  should  happen  to  exceed  a  page,  it 
may  be  set  up  in  type  a  size  or  two  larger  than  that  of  the 
text.  The  name  of  the  author  should  be  set  in  capital 
letters. 

Prefaces  or  Introdvxstions  may  be  in  the  same  letter  a& 
the  text,  in  which  case  it  should  be  leaded  or  extra 
leaded.  They  may  also  be  set  in  type  one  size  larger 
than  the  text. 

The  word  Preface  or  Introduction  is  generally  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  matter.  It  is  usual  to  set  it  in  the 
same  type  as  that  of  the  chapter  headings. 

In  folioing  or  paging  preliminary  matter,  roman  nume- 
rals are  used,  generally  lower-case  letters.  The  half-titlfr 
or  title,  or  the  first  page,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  reckoned 
as  i,  and  the  blanks  are  also  counted.  But  the  numerals 
should  not  be  inserted  before  the  second  page  of  the 
introduction.  Sometimes  they  are  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  line  instead  of  at  the  beginning  or  end. 

Contents  are  set  in  type  one  or  more  sizes  smaller  than 
the  body  of  the  work.  Their  general  style  will  be  that 
of  the  index,  and  the  remarks  already  made  on  that  point 
are  applicable  also  to  contents.  They  may  be  set  to  the 
full  measure  (which  is  the  usual  plan)  or  in  two  or  more 
columns. 

When  the  summary  clause  exceeds  one  line,  the  follow- 
ing lines  should  be  indented.  The  figures  should  be 
brought  close  up  to  the  end  of  the  line  when  the  clause 
can  be  got  into  one  line,  but  if  it  cannot,  the  line  should 
break  off  two  or  three  ems  from  the  end. 
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Errata  are  best  placed  immediately  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  text.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary^ 
however,  to  insert  them  at  the  end  of  it. 

White  lAnes, — ^Whenever  white  lines  are  necessary,  they 
shonld  be  set  up  in  quads.  The  use  of  leads  or  clumps 
for  this  purpose  is  not  to  be  recommended.  They  should 
be  uniform  throughout  a  book,  in  similar  places.  White 
lines  after  headings  are  ueuaUy  the  same  widtii  or  depth 
(we  speak  of  a  line  having  width,  of  course,  in  the  con- 
ventional office  language  only)  as  that  of  the  letter  that  the 
text  is  set  in.  If  that,  for  instance,  be  long  primer,  the 
white  line  will  consist  of  a  line  of  long  primer  quads.  In 
this  way  the  whites  in  a  book  are  made  to  **  register,**  and 
all  the  headings  and  first  lines  of  text  to  back  each  other. 

When  white  lines  are  introduced  into  the  text,  it  adds- 
to  the  appearance,  of  the  page  if  they  occupy  space  equal 
to  certain  numbers  of  lines,  instead  of  being  mere  arbitrary 
blanks. 

Advertisement, — What  is  called  the  advertisement,  re- 
ferring generally  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
book  is  brought  out,  is  usually  placed  after  the  title,  and 
set  in  type  one  or  two  remcfves  less  than  that  of  the  body 
of  the  work.  Circumstances,  however,  often  arise  to 
interfere  with  these  requirements. 

It  is  conducive  to  the  neat  and  orderly  appearance  of 
a  book  to  set  the  headings  of  the  different  divisions  of  a 
book  in  various  sized  type,  but  graduating  them;  mak- 
ing the  Part  the  largest.  Chapter  a  little  less.  Paragraph 
smaller  still,  and  so  on. 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  indentation  of  all 
the  paragraphs  throughout  a  book  are  alike.  Non-obser- 
vance of  this  rule  is  frequent,  and  invariably  causes  much 
useless  trouble  to  the  compositor. 

Figures  should  be  avoided  in  the  text  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, as  they  break  the  uniformity  of  the  roman  letters*. 
For  this  reason  it  is  best  to  print  "  nineteenth  century ;" 
not  "  19th  century*"  Figures,  however,  should  be  used 
for  money  y  weight,  and  measure.  They  should  also  be  used 
in  all  cases  where  contrast  or  comparison  is  intended. 
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Commas  should  be  inperted  after  thousands  in  all  cases, 
except  in  dates.     For  instance:  7,688,  not  7688. 

Numerals  should  be  used  in  such  cases  as  Henry  Ylil., 
not  Henry  the  Eighth.  Some  authors,  however,  insist 
upon  the  latter  style.  Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  it  must 
be  observed  throughout  the  entire  work. 

In  quoting  Holy  Scripture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  put 
the  number  of  the  chapter  in  roman  numerals  and  the 
verse  in  arable  to  make  the  distinction,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  place  the  c  or  v.  Thus,  1  Chron.  xiv.  14  ;  not 
1  Chron.  c.  xiv.  v.  14. 

In  book  work.  Street,  Road,  &c.,  generally  have  a 
capital  initial,  not  a  lower-case  letter,  preceded  by  a 
hyphen.     Thus :  Fleet  Street,  not  Fleet-street. 

Style. — The  preceding  directions  are,  it  is  thought,  all 
that  are  generally  required  to  be  known  by  a  compositor 
who  devotes  himself  to  book  work.  If  they  are  under- 
stood and  followed,  any  man  who  can  set  plain  matter 
may  understand  this  higher  branch  of  the  business. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  more  to  which  attention 
must  be  directed.  It  is  highly  important  that  a  composi- 
tor should  familiarise  himself  with  what  is  called  the 
**  style  of  the  house."  This  sometimes  aflfects  not  only 
punctuation,  capitalisation,  divisions,  and  spacing,  but 
even  the  general  practices  already  detailed.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  by  the  compositor  or  he  cannot 
expect  to  have  anything  but  dirty  proofs. 

Much  of  the  compositor's  time  is,  in  some  offices, 
undoubtedly  lost  in  conformii^g  to  arbitrary  and  unret^son- 
able  rules.  Matter  that  would  be  considered  quite  correct 
in  one  office  is  unmercifully  scored  by  a  reader  in  another 
office.  Styles  are  as  various,  indeed,  as  the  caprices 
and  tastes  of  publishers  and  authors.  One  style  insists 
on  even  spacing,  no  matter  how  words  are  divided; 
another  style  demands  unexceptionable  divisions,  no 
matter  how  great  may  be  the  irregularity  of  different  lines. 
One  style  follows  Johnson,  another  Webster ;  one  incor- 
porates both.  In  punctuation  there  is  a  wide  diversity, 
and  in  compounding  and  capitalising  words  there  is  no 
regular  fixed  law  whatever. 
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It  would  be  only  considerate,  and  wonld  certainly  tend 
to  greater  onifonnity,  if  employers  were  to  draw  up  a  sort 
of  syllabus  of  the  mode  in  which  compositors  are  to  adopt 
doubtful  usages.  This  would  include  ambiguous  spelling, 
the  punctuation,  and  the  division  of  words.  The  adherence 
of  different  establishments  to  any  one  plan  is  not  to  be 
expected,  perhaps,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  decide  upon  a 
eode  of  regulations,  and  have  them  printed,  in  order  to 
save  the  time  of  the  compositor,  which  is  lost  in  making^ 
enquiries  before  he  has  set  up  his  matter,  or  in  corrections 
afterward  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  that  of  the  reader  may 
be  brought  into  the  question. 

Capitalisation. — The  following  are  a  few  general  rules- 
which  are  followed  in  a  large  office,  and  found  to  tend  to 
greater  uniformity.     They  may  be  modified  as  desired. 

Titles  given  to  royal  personages,  either  by  right  or 
courtesy,  to  be  kept  up ;  *  for  instance,  "  his  Majesty," 
**  his  Highness,"  &c.  The  word  royal  or  imperial,  usually 
preceding  such  title,  to  be  kept  down. 

The  titles  of  church  dignitaries  and  members  of  the 
Government  to  be  kept  up  when  such  titles  are  given  in 
full,  as  **  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,"  "the  Rector  of 
St.  Mary's."  But  should  they  be  referred  to  as  "the 
archbishop,"  "his  lordship,"  "the  rector,"  &c.,  they 
should  be  kept  down. 

The  full  titles  of  the  heads  of  corporate  bodies,  such  aa 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edin- 
burgh, &c.,  to  be  kept  up ;  but  when  spoken  of  simply  as. 
the  "lord  mayor,"  the  "provost;"  &c.,  the  town  or  city 
of  which  he  is  head  being  omitted — to  be  kept  down. 
The  only  exception  to  the  latter  rule  is  in  places  where 
there  is  no  necessity  for  giving  the  title  in  full. 

Whenever  the  full  and  correct  title  of  a  public  body  is 
given,  the  same  to  be  kept  up ;  for  instance,  "  the 
Thames  Conservancy  Board,"  "iiie  Board  of  Works," 
"the  Academy  of  Music,"  "the  House  of  Lords,"  &c.^. 


*  Where  a  word  is  begun  with  a  capital  it  is  said  to  be  "  kept  ap ; "  whei» 
it  begins  with  a  lower-case  letter  It  is  "  kept  down." 
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but  down  when  such  is  referred  to  as  "  the  board,"  "  the 
<50uncil,**  "the  academy,"  **the  house,"  &c. 

The  correct  titles  of  all  the  law  courts  to  be  kept  up, 
for  instance,  "the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,"  "the 
High  Court  of  Justice,"  '  *  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,'* 
"  tibe  Bankruptcy  Court,"  &c.,  but  when  referred  to  as 
"the  court,"  without  giving  its  title,  the  word  court  to  be 
kept  down.  The  latter  rule  to  be  observed  when  the  word 
**  sessions,"  "  assizes,"  &c.,  occurs,  preceded  by  the 
article  "  the."  [General  rules  for  Law  Work  will  be 
given  in  a  chapter  specially  devoted  to  that  subject.] 

The  full  titles  of  lectures,  &c.,  to  be  quoted  and  kept  up 
— such  as,  a  lecture  on  "  The  Discovery  of  Prehistoric 
Bemains  in  Sussex." 

The  several  departments  of  the  Government  and  the 
army  and  navy  to  be  kept  up — such  as  the  Admiralty, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Horse  Guards,  &c. ;  also  the  word 
Volunteers,  when  used  as  a  proper  noun. 

The  word  Act  to  be  kep^p-^gf^^hen  the  title  is  given 
in  full,  as  the  ?.*  PuJbKc'Works  Act." 

The  word  Government  to  be  kept  u^F^®^  ^^^  *^  * 
proper  noun. 

The  termination  ise  and  i^^.— As  great  uncei^^lB^  ^^*^ 
prevaUs  in  reference  to  this  termination,  we  giveW°™ 
which  is  printed  and  posted  up  in  several  London  t^^ 
work  oflfices. 

The  following  words  to  be  speUed  with  the  s ;  all  otheS 
of  the  same  description  with  z : — 


advertise 

advise 

afiranchise 

amortise 

catechise 

chastise 

circumcise 

comprise 

criticise 

•demise 


despise 
devise 

disfranchise 

disguise 

divertise 

emprise 

enfranchise 

enterprise 

exercise 

exorcise 


galliardise 

manumise 

merchandise 

misprise 

premise 

recognise 

reprise 

supervise 

surmise 

surprise 


y 

^ 
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One  of  the  most  essential  requirements  in  good  work  is 
that  the  composition  should  he  uniform.  If  this  he  not 
ohserved,  either  much  time  will  he  wasted  on  the  part  of 
ihe  reader  and  compositor,  or  the  appearance  of  the  matter 
will  be  deteriorated.  Where  there  is  any  special  pecu- 
liarity adopted  in  an  office,  the  overseer  should  issue 
printed  or  written  instructions  to  the  compositors  as  •well 
as  to  the  readers. 

Some  houses  have  a  totally  different  system  of  using 
capitals  and  points  to  others.  Some  prefer  wide  spacing ; 
while  others  consider  that  an  average  thick  space  is 
.sufficient  throughout  the  line.  When,  however,  a  volume 
has  to  be  reprinted,  and  the  type  is  somewhat  wider  in 
body  than  that  previously  used,  the  order  is  given  to  ''set 
close,"  80  as  to  bring  the  matter  within  the  required  limits. 
There  are  printers  who  would  almost  rather  see  an 
unusually  wide  spaced  line  than  have  a  word  divided. 
Some  consider  that  leaded  matter  should  be  double  thick 
spaced,  or  even  a  wider  opening  made  between  the  words. 
Others  allow  almost  any  division  of  a  word,  provided  that 
it  is  a  legitimate  one,  rather  than  exceed  thick  spacing 
the  line.  Very  wide  spacing  is  known  as  "  pigeon-holing." 

Some  houses  **  keep  down,"  that  is,  use  as  seldom  as 
possible,  the  capitals ;  while  others  use  them  very  fre- 
•quently.  In  many  houses,  where  religious  books  are 
printed,  it  is  a  rule  to  begin  with  a  capital  such  words  as 
He,  His,  Whom,  &c.,  when  alluding  to  the  Deity ;  and 
High  Church  works  are  usually  printed  with  God,  Jesus, 
Holt  Ghost,  when  used  personally,  in  small  caps. 
Christ,  the  Saviour,  Almighty  God,  &c.,  do  not  follow  this 
rule. 

It  is  most  important  to  use  figures  systematically ;  and  not 
to  use  words  indiscriminately  instead  of  them.  Some  houses 
prefer  the  ages  of  persons,  or  any  other  number,  unless  in 
statistical  matter,  in  words  rather  than  in  figures.  Others 
prefer  a  liberal  use  of  figures  to  save  space.  Some  again 
adopt  the  plan  of  putting  all  numbers  under  a  hundred  in 
words,  and  all  over  a  hundred  in  figures.  Newspapers 
generally  set  all  numbers  under  ten  in  words.  Figures, 
however,  like  capitals,  break  up  the  symmetry  of  the  line, 
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and  are,  to  that  extent  at  least,  objectionable.  Experience- 
of  the  different  customs  practised  in  various  offices  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  a  joumejnnan.  He  must,  vrherever  he= 
be,  apply  his  mind  to  study  the  style  of  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XXYI. 

Law  1*rinting — Legal  matter  in  Bookwork — ^Law  Jobbing  Work — 
Statements  in  High  Court  of  Justice — ^Mode  of  Setting ;  Soale- 
of  Payment — House  of  Lords  Printing. 

Tms  important  branch  of  the  printing  business  may  h& 
best  treated  of  under  two  heads:  1st.  That  which  is 
comprised  under  law  bookwork,  and  consisting  of  legal 
treatises,  reports  (in  book  form)  of  cases,  &c. ;  2nd.  That 
which  may  be  termed  law  jobbing  work,  and  consisting 
of  documents  for  presentation  to  various  authorities,  or 
nsed  in  pleadings  in  the  different  courts,  such  as  State- 
ments of  Claim,  Statements  of  Defence,  &c. 

BooKwoBE. — The  prime  recommendation  of  a  well- 
printed  law  book  is  the  uniformity  of  its  style  throughout,, 
that  being  founded  on  the  standard  books  in  use.  This 
uniformity  is  especially  to  be  maintained  in  the  contrac- 
turns f  which  are  generally  very  numerous ;  and  which,  if 
ambiguous,  might  lead  to  confusion  or  error  on  the  part  of 
the  reader. 

Names  of  the  parties  to  a  suit  are  usually  in  Italic ;  but 
they  may  be  in  Koman.  Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  it 
must  be  carried  on  throughout  the  work.  Authorities 
must  be  in  Roman  if  the  parties  are  in  Italic,  and  vice 
versa.     The  most  approved  style  is  shown  below. 

If  the  name  of  the  case  be  adduced  in  the  argument,, 
the  authority  follows  in  parentheses.  H  the  case  is  added 
parenthetically,  of  course  the  whole  is  enclosed  within  the 
parentheses.  The  following  are  examples  of  each  of  these 
styles : — 

**  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff  cited  Thomas  v.  Waller 
(4  M.  &  W.  61)  and  Jones  v.  Peterson  (Adol.  &  El.  708). 
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'*  An  action  of  this  nature  must  be  brought  within  the 
time  specified  (Ray  v.  Kesterton^  L.  E.  18  Eq.  876), 
otherwise  it  will  fail." 

It  will  be  observed  that  instead  of  ^'  and,"  the  amper- 
Zand  (&)  is  employed  in  quoting  the  authorities,  and  there 
is  no  comma  after  the  full  stop  between  the  authority  and 
the  page. 

The  sign  &  is  always  employed  in  reciting  the  years  of 
the  reign  of  any  monarch  in  which  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed  ;  thus,  15  &  16  Geo.  8,  c.  21.  The  numbers 
after  the  name  are  in  arabic  characters,  because  roman 
ones  would  be  more  cumbersome  and  much  less  explicit. 

In  all  instances  of  this  sort  the  figures  should  never  be 
separated  at  the  end  of  a  line  from  that  to  which  they 
belong ;  nor  should  the  constituent  parts  of  what  forms 
but  one  portion  of  the  reference.  Thus  in  the  instance 
given  above,  15  should  not  end  a  line,  which  would  cause 
the  next  to  begin  with  & ;  neither  should  Geo,  be  separated 
from  the  accompanying  8 ;  nor  c.  from  21,  Nor  in  like 
manner,  the  letters  denoting  any  office  such  as,  Cock- 
buTD,  C.J.,  where  the  C.  and  J.  should  always  be  in  the  same 
line.  So  in  all  other  cases,  for  division  of  such  parts 
would  be  both  unsightly  and  confusing. 

When  a  number  of  authorities  are  given  with  the  reports 
where  found,  each  case  is  separated  from  the  following 
one  by  a  semicolon  in  the  following  manner,  if  they  depend 
or  read  on  with  what  has  been  previously  said.  Thus : 
**The  statute  and  authorities  on  which  I  rely  (12  &  IB 
Car.  2,  c.  14,  s.  6 ;  Bell  v.  Bradfoot,  6  T.K.  721  ;  Cooke 
V.  Jonas f  2  B.  &  A.  428)  are  conclusive  on  this  point." 
But  if  they  do  not  so  depend,  or  do  not  form  an  interposed 
parenthetical  sentence,  a  full  stop  may  well  be  employed. 

The  atUhorities,  already  mentioned,  are  always  con- 
tracted in  the  same  form.  Thus  Co.  Litt.  is  always  the 
contraction  for  Coke  on  Littleton ;  Bamewall  and  Alderson's 
Reports  always  B.  &  A.  As  there  are  between  500  and 
600  of  these  abbreviations  universally  recognised,  our 
space  will  not  permit  of  reprinting  them  here,  but  they 

s 
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may  be  found  in  the  Catalogues  of  Law  works,  published 
by  Messrs.  Butter  worths,  of  Fleet  Street,  and  Messrs. 
Stevens,  of  Chancery  Lane. 

Law  Jobbing  Work. — This  is  now  regulated  by  the 
Judicature  Acts  (1873  &  1876)  and  the  Rules  of  Court 
framed  thereunder.  In  the  days  of  **  Bills  of  Complaint " 
and  "  Answers  "  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  documents 
printed  were  often  very  long,  but  of  late  years  the  length 
of  pleadings  has  been  much  curtailed,  particularly  by  the 
Rules  of  Court  just  issued  (1883),  the  eflfect  of  which  will 
be  to  diminish  materially  the  amount  of  Law  Printing. 

The  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court  prescribe  that  certain 
documents  must  be  printed.     They  are  : — 

All  pleadings  (t.^.,  Statements  of  Claim,  Statements  of 
Defence,  Replies,  &c.)  not  being  Petitions  or  Sum- 
monses, of  10  folios  *  and  upwards  in  length  (Ord. 
xix.  r.  9). 

Special  Cases  (Ord.  xxxiv.  r.  8.) 

Answers  to  Literrogatories,  if  exceeding  10  folios,  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  a  judge  (Ord.  xxxi.  r.  7). 

Evidence  taken  by  affidavit,  pursuant  to  Order  xxxviii 
(Ord.  xxxviii.  r.  80). 

The  following  documents  may  be  printed : — 

Pleadings  under  10  folios  in  length  (Ord.  xix.  r.  9). 

All  affidavits  *by  consent  of  all  the  parties,  or  if  ordered 
by  a  judge  (Ord.  xxxviii.  r.  80). 

Evidence  on  appealing,  if  ordered  by  a  judge,  or  if  a 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  shall  subsequently  sanc- 
tion such  printing.t 

All  these  documents  are  invariably  set  in  pica,  and 
printed  on  foolscap  sheets,  made  up  into  folio.  In  order 
to  secure  the  proper  margin  (to  be  referred  to  presently) , 
they  are  set  to  80  ems  pica.     A  full  page  is  66  to  60  ems 


*  A  folio  is  72  words,  every  figure  coinprised  in  a  column,  or  authorised  to 
be  used,  being  counted  as  one  word.    (Ord.  Ixv.  12,  27  sub.  s.  14.) 

t  The  party  printing  without  an  order  runs  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  for 
It  himself. 
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long  and  contains  about  40  lines.  Each  page  is  iolioed, 
except  the  first,  with  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  the 
first  folio  being  2.  Some  printers  retain  the  system  of 
putting  a  catch  word  at  the  end  of  each  sheet,  but  this  is 
not  indispensable. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  small  type  the  style 
followed  in  printing  a  pleading,  and  with  the  following 
directions  any  compositor  will  be  able  to  set  one  up. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lines  "In  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,"  and  '*  Statement  of  Claim,"  all  the  lines  are  set 
up  in  pica.  The  two  exceptional  lines  are  in  black  letter, 
which  may  vary  from  two-lme  pica  to  two-line  great  primer. 

1888— S.— 86. 

Writ  Issued  15th  October  1888. 

In  the  ^igh  Court  rrf  JuBtice, 

CHANCEKY  DIVISION. 

To.  12 

Between  JOHN  THOMAS  SMITH     -    Plaintikf. 

and 
JAMES  KOBINSON,  EDWARD 

THOMPSON      and      PETER 

JONES      -      -       -       -     Defendants. 

'  Statement  of  €kim 

1.  By  an  agreement  dated  the  10th  January  1888  the 
plaintifif  agreed  to  sell  &c. 

The  Plaintiff  claims 

1.  Specific  performance  of  the  agree- 

ment dated,  &c. 

2.  Such  further  and  other  relief,  &c. 

A.  POWELL. 

Delivered   the  2nd   Nov.  1888,   by  Mr.  Abel  Brown,  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  Plaintiff's  Solicitor, 
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The  reference  number  is  generally  set  in  antique,  and 
is  always  at  the  top  of  the  page  towards  the  right.  The 
next  line  is  set  up  in  pica  italic,  and  indented  sufficiently 
to  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  line.  The  line  of  black  letter 
begins  the  fall  measure ;  a  rule,  thick  side  up,  its  exact 
length  is  placed  below  it.  The  next  line  is  indented  4  ems. 
The  line  commencing  "  between  "  is  run  out  to  the  end  of 
the  measure,  if  the  plaintiff's  names  and  the  word  '^  plain- 
tiff "  can  be  got  into  one  line  ;  if  not,  then  to  within  about 
eight  ems  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  defendants'  names 
above.  **  Between  **  and  "plaintiff"  are  each  in  small 
caps  with  a  cap  initial.  The  name  of  the  plaintiff  is  in 
capitals.  The  word  "  and,"  in  lower-case,  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  name.  The  indentation  of  the  next  line  is  deter- 
mined by  the  point  whereat  begins  "  John."  Defendants^ 
like  plaintiffs*  names,  are  invariably  in  caps,  however  many 
there  may  be— this  is  most  important.  Commas  should 
be  placed  between  the  names  of  the  respective  parties, 
except  the  two  last,  which  are  divided  by  the  word  "  and  " 
in  lower-case.  The  words  "  Plaintiff"  and  " Defendants  '^ 
in  the  title  are  always  at  the  end  of  the  measure,  and 
hyphens  or  leaders  are  used  to  connect  them  with  the 
respective  names.  The  next  line,  generally  in  black  letter,. 
is  set  to  the  middle  of  the  measure.  After  it  comes  the 
first  line  of  the  text  of  the  Statement. 

This  is  set  like  ordinary  matter,  with  these  exceptions  : — 
^o  grammatical  point  whatever  is  inserted,  except  the 
period.  There  are  no  commas,  semicolons,  colons,  nor 
notes  of  interrogation  or  of  exclamation,  except  those 
specially  marked  in  the  manuscript.  The  parentheses 
may  be  used,  when  distinctly  marked  by  the  author. 
Phrases  may  be  quoted  (with  double  points)  if  so  marked 
in  copy. 

Dates  are  printed  thus : — 1st  July  1875  or  1st  day  of 
September  1860,  not  in  words.* 

Sums  of  Money  are  printed  thus  : — £58,856  18s.  lld.^ 
or  £277  8s.  7d.,  not  in  words. 


*  So  ordered  by  the  Bules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883.    (Ord.  xix.  r.  4.) 
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No  contractions  whatever  are  to  be  used ;  names 
'especially  must  be  set  out  in  full,  even  if  in  iiie  copy 
initials  only  be  written. 

Each  paragraph  is  numbered,  with  an  arabic  figure 
indented  2  ems.  A  period  is  put  after  it,  and  the  text 
commences  as  usual  with  a  capital  letter.  Each  paragraph 
is  divided  by  a  white  line  from  the  preceding  one.  There 
is  a  white  line  after  the  folio  head-line  also. 

Quotations,  such  as  extracts  from  indentures,  if  they 
make  more  than  one  line,  have  double-turned  commas  at  the 
beginning  of  all  the  succeeding  lines  up  to  the  last,  when 
the  usual  double  apostrophes  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
sentence.  The  quoted  portion  is  sometimes  indented  an 
em  or  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines,  instead  of  having 
the  inverted  commas ;  the  compositor  must  ascertain  for 
himself  the  particular  style  followed  in  the  house  where  he 
is  employed. 

At  the  end  of  the  job,  comes  the  **  claim,"  thus : 

The  Plaintiff  claims 

1.  Specific  performance  of  the  agree- 

ment, &c, 

2.  Such  further  and  other  relief,  &c. 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  line  is  indented  4  ems 
from  the  body  of  the  work,  and  the  second  line  4  ems 
more,  i,e,,  8  ems. 

Then,  in  some  Statements  of  Claim,  follow  the  words 
^*  Place  of  Trial,  Oxford,"  or  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
begin  at  the  commencement  of  the  measure,  without 
indentation. 

At  the  end  of  the  pleading  comes  the  signature  of  Coun- 
sel. This  is  set  in  caps,  and  is  run  out  to  the  right  hand 
«nd  of  the  line. 

Then,  after  a  white  interval,  the  note  of  the  date  of 
delivery  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  solicitor.  These 
lines  are  centred,  and  are  set  in  italic,  the  name  of  the 
solicitor  being  in  small  caps. 

Every  pleading,  and  nearly  every  other  document  printed 
in  an  action,  commences  with  the  ''title  of  the  action,"  as 
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shown  in  the  annexed  example.  When  there  are  several 
plaintiffs  or  defendants  a  comma  should  be  placed  between 
the  names  of  those  which  are  not  separated  by  the  word 
"  and  "  (vide  example). 

The  style  thus  detailed  is  founded  on  that  generally 
adopted  in  the  old  Chancery  Bills  and  Answers,  modified 
and  fixed  by  the  following  directions,  extracted  from  the 
Boles  of  the  Supreme  Court  1883,  to  which  printers  must 
carefuUy  conform : — 

Order  Ixvi.,  rule  8.  "  Proceedings  required  to  be 
printed,  shall  be  printed  on  cream  wove  machine  drawing  * 
foolscap  folio  paper,  19  lb.  per  mill  ream,t  or  thereabouts^ 
in  pica  type,  leaded,  with  an  inner  margin  about  }  inch 
wide,  and  an  outer  margin  about  2^  inches  wide." 

This  is  a  continuance  of  the  Chancery  rule.  The 
margins,  however,  are  not  in  practice  strictly  adhered  to  ; 
so  long  as  good  broad  margins  are  lefb,  no  complaint  is 
made.  For  reasons  suggested  by  the  system  of  payment 
adopted  for  the  work,  as  will  be  presently  noticed,  a 
narrow  or  condensed  pica  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
printer,  as  he  gets  more  into  a  page  and  saves  paper  and 
making  up.  Any  style  of  pica  may  be  used,  even  old 
style.  The  leads  used  should  be  4  to  pica,  but  thinner 
ones  are  passed  when  thick  leads  would  drive  the  matter 
out  on  to  another  page. 

Folios, — By  the  Rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  1883,. 
Order  Ixvi.  rule  7  (m) ,  it  is  directed  that "  The  folios  of  all 
printed  and  written  office  copies,  and  copies  delivered  or 
furnished  to  a  party,  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  in. 
the  margin  thereof." 

This  rule  is  not  strictly  adhered  to  ;  it  is  useful  only 
where  the  paragraphs  are  so  long  that  the  position  of  any 
passage  may  be  fixed  by  reference  to  the  figures  in  the 
margin,  but  otherwise  these  figures  are  not  only  of  no  use,, 
but  simply  confusing. 

*  Drawing  foolscap  is  not,  as  might  be   supposed,  a  kind  of  paper  for 
•irawlng  on,  but  a  thick  cream  wove  paper  of  the  best  quality  and  colour^ 
OT'ry  clean,  and  intensely  hard-sized.    The  8i2e  is  16^  by  13^  inches.    It  is 
9wn  in  the  trade  as  '*  law  foolscap." 

^  ream  of  writing  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  mill  contains  18  quires  of 

"        »od  sheets,  and  2  quires  of  20  sheets  of  outside^,  that  is,  damaged  paper  ; 
\eets  in  all,  good  and  bad— this  is  called  a  mill  ream, 
»  So 
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The  Endorse. — On  the  back  of  the  last  sheet  is  printed 
the  **  endorse,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : — 

1883.     8.     86. 

CHANCERY  DIVI8I0N. 

Fos.  12. 

SMITH 

V, 

KOBINSON. 

c^tattntient  jof  Claim. 


ABBL  BBOWN, 

Lincoln's  Inn* 

PUxintiff't  Solicitor^ 


Imprint. 


It  is  imposed  as  follows  :— 

(Endorse.) 


1 

1 

1 

i 

1883.  8.  86. 
In  ^c, 

SMITH 

V. 

BOBHrSON. 

i  Statement 

'    A..  BBOWX, 

:                           cVc 
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The  head  line  is  always  nearest  to  the  fold,  and  the  width 
to  which  the  matter  is  set  is  about  a  fourth  of  the  depth  of 
the  foolscap  sh^et ;  say  18  ems.  If  a  half-sheet  of  foolscap 
be  folded  into  a  fourth,  the  endorse  should  fall  on  the 
third  quarter  beginning  from  the  top,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram. 

In  regard  to  Special  Cases,  it  may  be  added  that  they, 
as  well  as  Affidavits,  Answers  to  Interrogatories,  &c.,  are 
printed  in  the  same  style,  and  on  the  same  kind  of  paper 
as  Statements  of  Claim. 

Writs  and  common  forms  are  printed  with  blanks  for 
the  names  to  be  filled  in.  We  need  not  copy  these  to 
show  the  style,  as  they  may  be  bought  at  any  of  the  law 
stationers'.  They  are  printed  in  the  same  style  and  on 
the  same  kind  of  paper  as  pleadings,  but  the  endorsements 
of  Notices  are  sometimes  in  bourgeois  or  brevier,  instead 
of  pica — they  would  otherwise  occupy  too  much  space. 

Allowances  for  Printing. — By  the  Kules  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  certain  specified  allowances  are  made  for  printing. 
The  result  is  that  solicitors  and  suitors  obtain  such 
allowances  and  no  more.  Printers  are  not,  of  course,  bound 
to  do  the  work  at  the  price  for  their  customers,  and  the 
rates  being  in  some  cases  unremunerative,  they  have  fre- 
quently objected  to  do  so.  Generally,  however,  they  consent 
to  take  these  prices.     The  charges  allowed  are  these  : — 

"  For  printing,  the  amount  actually  and  properly  s.  d, 
paid  to  the  printer,  not  exceeding  per  folio...     1     0 

"  And,  in  addition,  for  every  20  copies  beyond  the 

first  20  copies,  @  per  folio 0     1 

'*And  when  any  part  shall  properly  be  printed  in  a 
foreign  language  or  as  a  fac  simile,  or  in  any  unusual 
or  special  manner,  or  where  any  alteration  in  the 
document  being  printed  becomes  necessary  after  the 
first  proof,  such  further  allowance  shall  be  made  as 
the  taxing  officer  shall  think  reasonable." 
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Before  the  Bules  of  1883  the  scale  was  more  liberal, 
Viz. : — 

"For  printing  a  document  not   exceeding  ten     s,    d, 
folios  10     0 

**  And  in  addition  for  every  20  beyond  the  first 
20  copies  of  any  document  not  exceeding 
24foHos 2     0 

Some  printers  allege  that  the  terms  allowed  by  the 
Bules  do  not  cover  the  endorse,  and  they  have  attempted 
to  rectify  the  poverty  of  the  specified  payment  by  charging 
unusual  prices  for  this  page.  Others  have  attempted  to 
charge  their  customers  extra  for  author's  proofs,  tabular 
matter,  folioing  and  night  work.  With  the  exception  of 
author's  corrections,  which  are  charged  ad  valorem,  it  is 
not  usual  to  charge  these  extras,  but  to  abide  by  the 
specified  scale. 

House  of  Lords  Printing, — There  are  some  peculiarities 
in  the  printing  for  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  which 
ought  to  be  referred  to  here. 

The  size  of  the  paper  is  quarto,  the  dimensions  of  a  page 
being  about  8^  by  7^  inches.  The  margin  is  large,  the 
measure  to  which  the  matter  is  set  being  80  ems  fbr  the 
case  itself,  and  the  same  for  the  Appendices.  The  case  is 
generally  printed  in  '*  English  "  type,  and  in  the  outer 
margin,  against  the  first  line  of  each  page,  and  against 
every  sixth  line,  is  a  cap.  letter  of  the  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  &c. 

Quoted  documents  are  in  smaller  type  ;  the  documents 
in  the  appendices  are  in  small  pica  or  long  primer ;  the 
marginal  notes  in  brevier  or  bourgeois.  In  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  type  and  the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  House 
has  issued  no  special  directions. 

We  extract  from  the  "  Standing  Orders  and  Method  of 
Procedure,"  under  the  Act  of  1876,  the  following  : — 

**  The  Appeal  is  to  be  printed  on  parchment  (quarto 
size)  in  such  form  as  will  allow  paper  copies  thereof  to  be 
bound  up  with  the  printed  cases." 

*'  The  Appeal  and  Appendix  must  be  printed  quarto  size 
^th  seven  or  eight  letters  in  the  margin  for  facilitating 
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reference,  and  should  be  submitted  in  proof  to  the  clerks- 
in  the  Judicial  office." 

* '  Where  reference  is  made  to  a  document  printed  in  the 
appendix,  the  case  must  contain  a  marginal  note  of  the 
page  of  the  appendix  containing  such  document." 

In  Appendix  B  to  these  Standing  Orders  are  given 
directions  for  binding  printed  Cases,  for  the  use  of  the 
Law  Lords  ;  as  follows  : — 

1.  Ten  copies  are  to  be  bound  in  purple  cloth,  two  or 
the  ten  to  be  interleaved,  as  far  as  the  cases  only. 

2.  The  Short  Title  of  the  cause  must  be  impressed  on 
the  back. 

8.  There  must  be  a  label  on  the  side  stating  the  short 
title  of  the  cause  and  the  contents  of  the  volume ;  thus^. 
**  A.  &  others  v.  B.  &  others. 

**  Printed  copy  of  the  Appeal 
•*  Appellants'  Case 
**  Respondent  B's  Case 
**  Respondent  C's  Case 
*  **  Appendix 

4.  The  volume  is  to  be  indented  (or  cut  ledger-index 
fashion),  and  the  names  of  the  parties  marked  on  the 
indentation  to  their  respective  cases. ''i' 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

Signs  —  Beligious — ^Bibliographical — Commercial — Mathematical — 
Numerals — Medical — Astronomical — Botanical — Chemical. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  various  types  used  as  symbols  or 
emblems,  which  frequently  occur  in  scientific  and  tech- 
nical books,  newspapers,  &c.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  compositor  should  have  a  proper  knowledge  of  their 
names,  as  well  as  their  signification ;  and  such  knowledge 

*  l?hi8  chapter  has  been  kindly  revised  by  Arthur  Powell,  Esq.,  of  th» 
Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law. 

\ 

\ 

\ 
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is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  reader,  and  even  to  the 
reading-boy.* 

Beligious  Signs. 

•I*)  the  Cross,  used  in  devotional  books  of  the  Catholic 
Church  to  denote  where  the  reader  is  advised  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries  also 
use  this  sign  before  their  names.  By  printers  it  is  called 
the  Square  Cross,  or  Maltese  Cross. 

T  The  Latin  Cross. 
X  St.  Andrew's  Cross. 

19  Response     ^        tt    j  •    i.         u    i      * 
^  Y        \         f       Used  m  hymn-books,  &c. 

*  In  some  Roman  Catholic  service  books  the  Star  is 
used  to  denote  the  distinction  between  the  part  monotoned 
or  intoned  by  the  celebrant  or  the  priest,  and  that  repeated 
or  sung  by  the  congregation. 

BiBLIOGBAPHIGAL    SiGNS. 

d.L  description  leaf.  In  the  direction  to  the  binder  the 
position  of  plates  is  sometimes  indicated  thus  : — 

i.  d.L  ii.  The  first  plate   on  verso ;  then   the  dX,,  the 
^ — >(- — *     second  plate  on  recto, 

d,l,  iii.  The  description  verso  of  one  leaf,  plate  recto  of 
^^ — Y — ^     another. 

The  brace  shows  that  the  leaves  thereby  enclosed  face 
each  other. 

^' recto  (a  right  hand  page). 

^' verso  (a  left  hand  page). 

cap.  capitulo  (chapter). 

F,fffffoL  leaves. 

h  height  of  page. 


*  The  above  list  is,  we  believe,  the  fullest  that  has  appeared.  Yarlous 
hand-books  have  been  consulted  in  its  compilation,  and  their  deficiencies 
supplied ;  a  number  of  new  signs  being  inserted,  which  we  have  found  in 
use  In  some  of  the  metropolitan  prlntiug-offices.  The  terminology  is  that 
of  the  modem  textrbooks. 
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8?^  temions  (three  sheets  of  paper  folded  in  halves, 
quirewise,  or  one  inside  another,  giving  6  leaves  or 
12  pages). 

4^  quaternions  (four  sheets  of  paper  folded  quire  wise, 
giving  8  leaves  or  16  pages). 

5°"  quintemions  (five  sheets  of  paper  folded  quirewise, 
giving  ten  leaves  or  20  pages). 

The  following  are  the  signs  used  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Bodleian  Lihrary,  and  in  other  catalogues  founded 
upon  it : — 

s,  a.  sine  anno  (without  year  of  puhlication) . 

s,  I.  sine  loco  (without  place  of  publication). 

s.  I,  et  a,  sine  loco  et  anno  (without  place,  or  year  of 
publication) . 

s,  I,  a.,  et  typ.  Sine  loco,  anno,  et  typographi  nomine 
(without  place,  or  year  of  publication,  or  name  of 
printer). 

bl,  l.  black  letter. 

/.  p,  fine  or  vellum  paper. 

.1.  p,  large  paper. 

b,  m.  blue  morocco  ;  g.  m,  green  morocco ;  r.  m.  red 
morocco ;  y,  m,  yellow  morocco ;  r.  russia. 

al,  e,  alia  editione  (another  edition). 

fol.  folio  (a  sheet  folded  into  halves,  making  2  leaves  or 
4  pages). 

4to  or  4?,  quarto  (a  sheet  folded  into  fourths,  making 
4  leaves  or  8 pages). 

8vo.  or  8?,  octavo  (a  sheet  folded  into  eighths,  making 
8  leaves  or  16  pages). 

12mo.  or  129,  duodecimo  (a  sheet  folded  into  twelfths, 
making  twelve  leaves  or  24  pages). 

16mo.  or  16?,  decimo-sexto  (a  sheet  folded  into  six- 
teenths, making  16  leaves  or  82  pages). 

18mo.  or  189,  decimo-octavo  (a  sheet  folded  into 
eighteenths,  making  18  leaves  or  86  pages). 
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24mo.   or    24?,   vigesimo-qnarto  (a  sheet  folded  into 
twenty-fourths,  making  24  leaves  or  48  pages). 

8.     signed  (the  signature  printed ;  or,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  signatures,  written  with  a  pen). 

n.  s,     (not  signed — without  signatures).' 

COMMEBCIAL    SlGNS   AND   ABBREVIATIONS. 

i  Dollars.  @  At.* 

£  Pound  Sterling.  ^  Per. 

/  Shilling.  m  Pound  Weight,  f 

Yq  Per  Cent.  */g  Account  current, 

Al.,  A2.  These  are  Lloyd's  marks,  and  are  modified 
as  follows : — 

A  first-class  vessel,  in  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and 
Foreign  Shipping,  is  said  to  be  Al.  The  letter  denotes 
that  the  hull  is  well  built  and  seaworthy,  and  the  figure 
that  her  rigging,  anchors,  cables,  stores,  &c.,  are  efficient. 
The  figure  2  implies  that  these  were  insufficient  in 
quantity,  or  of  an  inferior  quality.  When  a  vessel  has 
passed  the  age  for  the  character  A  (four  to  fifteen  years) 
it  is  registered  A  in  red. 

M,  The  designation  of  a  vessel  of  the  third  class,  fit  to 
convey  perishable  goods,  on  short  voyages  only. 

E.  The  designation  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  on  a 
voyage  of  any  length  such  goods  only  as  are  not  liable  to 
sea  damage. 

T.  The  designation  of  a  vessel  fit  for  carrying  goods - 
of  the  same  sort  on  short  voyages  only. 

MC.  Letters  used  to  indicate  that  the  boilers  and 
machinery  of  a  steam  vessel  have  been  inspected  and 
found  to  be  in  good  order  and  safe  working  condition. 


*  The  sign  @  is  sometimes  used  for  *'  to."  as  "  Cotton,  15d.  @  IS^d." 

t  This  sign  should  never  have  an  "  s  *'  after  it  to  form  the  plural.  Libra* 
of  which  it  is  the  sif^n,  forms  its  plural  librae.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
print "  £s  "  for  iy)nnds  staling. 
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Agt.  Agent. 

<&.  And. 

At  1  ms.  dte.  At  1  month's 

date. 
Bot.  Bottles. 
Bdls.  Bundles. 
Bs.  or  Bis.  Bales. 
Blks.  Blocks. 
Brls.  Barrels. 
Bskts.  Baskets. 
Bxs.  Boxes. 
Brot.  Brought. 
Bu.  Bushels. 
Cht.  Chest. 
Ck.  Cask. 
Crt.  Crate. 
Cs.  Case. 

•/e  Errors  Excepted. 
Fm.  From. 
Frms.  Frames. 
Frks.  Firkins. 
Gal.,  org.  Gallons. 
Hhs.,  or  hds.  Hogsheads. 
Int.  Interest. 
Kgs.  Kegs. 
Kil.  Kilogrammes. 
Lds.  Loads. 
Ldg.  Loading. 
Mdz.  Merchandise. 
Mkt.  Market. 
Mo.,  mos.  Month,  months. 
No.  Number. 
Ord.  Order. 
Oz.  Ounce. 
Pckts.  Packets. 


Cld.  Cleared. 

Co.  Company. 

Or.  Creditor. 

Cwt.  Hundredweight. 

Dte.  Date. 

Dr.  Debtor. 

Dft.  Draft. 

Do.  Ditto. 

Doz.  Dozen. 

Ds.  Days. 

D.st.  Days*  sight. 

Dupl.  Duplicate. 

Dms.  Demijohns. 

Ex.  Out  of;  as,  ex  Palmyra: 
Out  of  the  steamer  Pal- 
myra. 

Ex.,  or  exche.  Exchange. 

Pkgs.  Packages. 

Pns.  Puncheons. 

Pbl.  Payable. 

P.ct.  Per  cent. 

Reed.  Received. 

Rect.  Receipt. 

Sid.  Sailed,  Sold. 

Shts.  Sheets. 

Ski.  cs.  Skeleton  case. 

Sms.  Serous. 

Sks.  Sacks. 

T.  Tons. 

Tes.  Tierce. 

y,^  Their  account. 

Wt.  Weight. 

Yd.  Yard. 

XX.  Ale  of  double  strength. 

XXX.  Ale  of  triple  strength. 


Various  signs  are  also  used  as  trade  marks,  such  as 
hearts,  triangles,  squares.  They  are  cast  in  pieces,  so 
that  various  combinations  may  be  made.  They  are 
usually  pierced  in  the  centre,  to  contain  letters  or 
figures. 
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Mathematical  Signs. 

+  Plus,  and,  or  more. 

—  Minus,  less. 

X   Multiplied  by,  times,  into. 

± ,  or  T  Plus,  or  minus. 

Multiplication  is  also  indicated  by  putting  a  dot  between 
the  factors,  as : — 

2x8x4  =  24      2x8x4  =  2.3.4  =  24 

•4-  or  :  Divided  by. 

Division  is  also  indicated  by  writing  the  divisor  under 
the  dividend,  with  a  line  between  them  as,  ^ ;  |  =  2. 

=  Equal  to. 

>  is  greater  than. 

<  is  less  than. 

^  the  dijQference  between. 

a.  Varies  as  ;  is  proportional  to. 

The  last  sign  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  cursive  or 
writing  form  of  the  Greek  a. 

:   Is  to ;  the  ratio  of   i    Used  to  indicate  geometrical 
As ;  equal  i  proportion. 


Used  to  indicate 
arithmetical  pro- 
portion. 


•  •  Minus,  the  arithmetical  ' 

ratio  of 
: :  Equal,  is  equal  to 

00  Indefinitely  great ;  infinity. 

0  Indefinitely  small ;  infinitesimal. 

Z.  Angle. 

A  or  ^y  the  angle  between,  as  A  '^  B. 

Some  mathematicians  indicate  the  angle  between  two 
lines  by  placing  one  of  the  letters  denoting  the  enclosing 
lines  over  the  other,  as,  %,  that  is,  the  angle  between  a 
and  b. 

L  Right  angle. 
J.  Perpendicular. 
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il  Parallel. 

^  Equiangular. 

0  Circle,  circumference,  860** 

'^  Arc  of  a  circle. 

A  Triangle. 

a  Square. 

□  Rectangle. 

^  Boot,  the  radical  sign.  To  denote  any  other  than 
the  square  root,  a  figure  (called  the  index)  expressing  the 
degree  of  the  required  root  is  placed  above  the  sign. 

Vinculum. 

[  ]  or  I      [     Brackets. 

I    Bar. 

/  or  F.    Function,     (Various  other  letters  are  some- 
times used  by  mathematicians  to  indicate  functions.) 

D.  Differential ;  as,  D  a?,  the  differential  of  x. 

Variation, 

A  Finite  difference. 

D.  Differential,  co-efficient. 

/  Integral ;  integral  of. 

^,  the  integral  to  be  taken  between  the  value  of  h  of  the 
variable  and  its  value  a, 

M.  The  modulus  of  a  system  of  logarithms. 

g.  The  force  of  gravity. 

°    Degrees. 

'    Minutes  of  arc. 

"    Seconds  of  arc. 

jB°   Radius  of  a  circle  in  degrees  of  arc. 

B/   Radius  in  minutes  of  arc. 

JR'  Radius  in  seconds  of  arc. 

""'&c.  Accents  used  to  mark  the  quantities  of  the* 
same  kind  which  are  to  be  distinguished.  When  the 
number  of  the  accents  would  be  greater  than  three,  the 
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Boman  nmnerals  are  used  instead  of  them,  as,  aJ^y  d^,  a^. 
The  accents  are  often  written  helow  also,  as  %  a^  a^^  a^, 
a^.  Figures,  and  also  letters,  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  as,  a^,  a\  a^,  a°,  a^,  Og,  a,. 

^,  *,  •.  Indices  placed  above  and  at  the  right  hand  of 
quantities  to  denote  that  they  are  raised  to  powers  whose 
degree  is  indicated  by  the  figure,  as,  a^ :  that  is,  the  first 
power  of  a. 

Sin.  X.  The  sine  of  x, 

Sin,^  I X,  The  arc  whose  sign  is  x. 

Numerals. — Characters  used  to  express  numbers,  as 
the  Arabic  numerals,  1,  2,  8,  &c.,  and  the  Roman  numerals^ 
I.,  v.,  X.,  L.,  &c.  The  Arabic  system  of  notation  is 
known  to  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  rudiments 
of  arithmetic,  but  the  Eoman,  especially  in  the  higher 
quantities,  often  gives  some  trouble  even  to  educated  per> 
sons.     We  therefore  present  it  in  a  complete  form :— ^ 

1.  I.  40.  XXXX.,  or  XL. 

2.  n.  50.  L. 
8.  III.  60.  LX. 
4.  im.,  or  IV.  70.  LXX. 

6.  V.  80.  LXXX.,  or  XXC. 

6.  VI.  90.  LXXXX.,  or  XC. 

7.  Vn.  100.  C. 

8.  Vni.,  or  nX.  200.  cc. 

9.  Vim.,  or  IX.  800.  CCC. 

10.  X.  400.  CCCC,  or  CD. 

11.  XI.  500.  D.,  or  lo. 

12.  Xn.  600.  DC,  or  IqC. 
18.  XIII.,  or  XnV.  700.  DCC,  or  IqCC. 

14.  Xmi.,  or  XIV.       800.  DCCC,  or  IqCCC. 

15.  XV.  900.  DCCCC,  orlQCCCC. 

16.  XVI.  1,000.  M.,  or  CIq.,  or  oo,  or  ><} 

17.  XVn.  2,000.  MM.,IICIo.,CIoCIo,oroooo 

18.  XVni.,or  XnX.  5,000.  loo,  V»  or  V«. 

19.  XVnn.or  XIX.  10,000.  CCIoo»CMo,X,Xoo,orXM. 

20.  XX.  50,000.  looo- 

21.  XXI.  100,000.  CCCIooOm  cm.,  or  Coo. 

80.  XXX.  1,000,000.  ccccioooo. 

T 
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Medical  Signs  and  Abbbeviations. 

• 

R  Recipe  or  "  take." 

a  or  aa.  Of  each  a  like  quantity. 

lb.  A  pound. 

5   An  ounce. 

5  A  drachm. 

9  A  scruple. 

i  stands  for  1  ;  ij  for  2,  &c. 

88.  means  semis,  or  half. 

gr.     A  grain. 

p.  Particula  ;  a  small  part  (so  much  as  can  be  taken 
between  the  ends  of  two  fingers). 

p,  (Bq,  (partes  equaUs),  Equal  parts. 

q,  8.  [quantum  sujlcit) .     As  much  as  sufficient. 

q,  p,  (qtuintum  placit) .  As  much  as  yon  please. 

8.  a.  (secundum  artem).  .According  to  art. 

In  medical  works  the  quantities  in  the  formulae  are  set 
in  lower-case  letters.  If  the  number  end  with  an  *•  i,"  a 
*' j ''  is  always  used  in  its  place,  as  viij,  instead  of  viii ; 
xj,  instead  of  xi,  &c. 

Astbonomioal  Signs  used  in  printing  almanacks  and 
astronomical  works : — 

The  Sun  and  Planets. 

©  Sun.  ®  Earth.  Tj  Saturn. 

g   Mercury.  ^  Mars.  ©  Uranus. 

?  Venus.  V-  Jupiter.  (|)  Neptune. 

Moon's  Phases. 

•  New  moon.  O  Fall  moon. 

^   First  quarter.  <[  Last  quarter. 


J^ 
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Aspects  and  Nodes, 

<J   Conjunction.         *  Sextile.  <[  or  0  Quintile. 

□  Quadrature.  A  Trine.  S  Opposition. 

Q  Ascending  node.         t9  Descending  node. 

SigrH  of  the  Zodiac, 

1.  <Y»  Aries,  the  Ram. 
Spring  Signs,   -j      2.   S  Taurus,  the  Bull. 

3.  n  Gemini,  the  Twins. 

4.  S5  Cancer,  the  Crab. 
6.  ^  Leo,  the  Lion. 

6.  tip  Virgo,  the  Virgin. 

7.  ^  Libra,  the  Balance. 

8.  Til  Scorpio,  the  Scorpion. 

9.  t  Sagittarius,  the  Archer. 

10.  >$*  Capricomus,  the  Goat. 
11.;:::^  Aquarius,  the  Waterman. 
12.  K  Pisces,  the  Fishes. 


Summer  Signs. 


Autumn  Signs.  • 


Wmter  Signs. 


The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets, 

In  old  books  on  printing,  a  number  of  signs  are  given 
to  represent  the  minor  planets,  such  as  f  Ceres,  and  these 
signs  still  figure  in  the  t3rpe-founders'  specimen  books. 
Astronomers,  however,  have  for  some  years  back  dis- 
carded them)  and  represent  the  asteroids  by  numbers, 
indicating  the  order  of  discovery,  and  enclosed  in  circles. 

The  names  of  the  asteroids  will  be  found  in  the  modem 
works  on  astronomy,  hence  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
them  here.  The  printer,  however,  is  required  to  know 
the  signs  and  abbreviations  used  in  notation.  They 
are: — 

a  or  ^.  mean  distance.  a  or  AM,  right  ascension. 

$  Celestial  latitude.  D,  Diameter. 

^  Declination.  E,  East.  e.  Eccentricity. 

h  or  ^.  hours.  i.  inclination. 
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L,  I,  or  t.  Mean  longitude  in  orbit.  •  x  Longitude. 

M,  Mass.  m  or  "".  Minutes  of  time. 

fx  or  m.  Mean  daily  motion. 

N,  North.        V,  Q,  or  L.  Longitude  of  ascending  node. 

V  or  «.  Longitude  of  perihelion. 

P  or  i^.  Radius,  or  radius  vector.         8.  South. 

<  or  •  Seconds  of  time.     T,  Time  (periodic  time). 

W  WAflf        \    *  ^g^®  ^^  eccentricity  or 
3  geographical  latitude. 

°  degree.        '  minutes  of  arc.    "  seconds  of  arc. 

Botanical  Signs. 
0  an  annual  plant. 
S   a  biennial  plant. 
%  or  A,  a  plant  with  a  woody  stem. 
^   an  evergreen  plant. 
©  a  monocarpous  plant. 
i   a  staminate,  or  male  plant. 
¥  a  pistillate,  or  female  plant. 
9  a  perfect  or  hermaphrodite  flower. 
S   $  unisexual. 

i  —  ?  monoecious  )  turning  to  the  left. 

i   :  S  dioecius  (  turning  to  the  right. 

Hi  polygamous. 

0=  cotyledons  accumbent,  radicle  lateral. 
on  a         incumbent       ,,       dorsal. 

0>  »         conduplicate    „       dorsal. 

O II  II        ji        folded  twice     ,,   .   dorsal. 
OH  II  II     „  „      thrice    „       dorsal. 

00  or  0  0  an  indeflnite  number. 
0  wanting ;  the  absence  of  a  part. 
°  feet.      '  inches.      "  lines. 
?  indicates  doubt.      !  indicates  certainty. 
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Chemical  Signs. 

.  One  equivalent  of  oxygen.  It  is  printed  above  a 
symbol  representing  an  element,  and  repeated  to  indicate 
two,  thr6e,  or  more  equivalents. 

,  One  equivalent  of  sulphur ^  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  preceding. 

+  united  with ;  (in  organic  chemistry)  a  base  or  alkaloid. 

—  do.  an  acid. 

(these  are  placed  above  the  initial  letter.) 

Every  elementary  substance  is  now  represented  in 
ohemical  notation  by  a  symbol,  consisting  of  the  initial  or 
abbreviation  of  its  Latin  name,  as  H  for  Hydrogen,  0  for 
Oxygen,  Ag.  (from  Argentum)  for  Silver.  A  compound 
body,  made  up  of  single  equivalents  of  its  constituency,  is 
represented  by  the  two  symbols  of  the  respective  con- 
stituents written  side  by  side,  as^H,  0,  a  compound  of  two 
measures  by  weight  of  hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen, 
forming  water. 

A  secondary  compound,  as  a  salt,  is  indicated  by  the 
symbol  of  the  constituent  compounds  one  after  the  other, 
with  the  sign  +  between  them,  the  symbol  of  the  base 
being  always  placed  first;  thus:  CaO+COs  represents 
carbonate  of  lime  (lime  united  with  carbonic  acid).  A 
comma  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  sign  +•  ^^^ 
period  is  also  sometimes  used  to  indicate  a  union  more 
intimate  than  that  denoted  by  the  sign  +  >  but  less  so  than 
that  implied  by  a  comma. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Various  Kinds  op  Composition — ^Directions  for  Setting  Poetry — 
Algebra — Interlinear  Translations — Diagonal  Lines — ^Formes 
for  Two-colour  Work. 

In  setting  up  Poetry^  if  the  matter  is  not  intended  for 
bookwork,  the  first  consideration  is  to  find  the  measure 
for  the  stick.  Of  course  in  bookwork  the  measure  is 
4letermined  by  that  of  the  other  pages. 
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Look  over  the  copy,  and  select  the  longest  line.  Set 
that  up,  and  cast  ojQf  the  nomher  of  ems  to  which  the  stick 
has  to  be  made  up.  The  chief  requirement  in  this  kind  of 
work  is  to  get  the  poetry  as  near  the  middle  of  the  page 
as  possible.  The  lines,  being  of  irregular  length,  will 
frequently  extend  further  over  the  page  on  one  side  than 
on  another,  but  this  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  next  thing  is  to  decide  upon  the  indentation.. 
When  the  copy  is  in  manuscript  this  point  often  gives 
trouble  to  the  t3T0,  as  he  does  not  know  what  lines  to 
make  full  out,  and  what  to  set  in.  A  few  directions  may 
therefore  be  useful. 

The  principal  object  of  indenting  poetry  is  to  render 
apparent  to  the  reader  the  lines  that  rhyme.  These  must 
be  so  set  up  as  to  agree  with  one  another,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing example : —  • 

The  Church's  one  foundation 

Is  Jesus  Christ  her  Lord ; 
She  is  His  new  creation 

By  water  and  the  Word : 
From  heaven  He  came  and  sought  her 

To  be  His  holy  Bride, 
With  His  own  Blood  He  bought  her, 

And  for  her  life  He  died. 

Here  it  will  be  seen,  the  lines  ending  respectively  with 
"  foundation  '*  and  **  creation,"  ** Lord"  and  "  Word,"  are 
similarly  indented.  If  two  lines  come  together  that  are 
rhymed,  they  must,  following  the  same  rule,  have  an  equal 
indentation,  as  in  the  two  last  lines  (or  refrain)  of  the 
following  verse : — 

Faith  of  our  Fathers !  living  still, 
In  spite  of  dungeon,  fire,  and  sword : 

Oh,  how  our  hearts  beat  high  with  joy, 
Whene'er  we  hear  that  glorious  word : 

Faith  of  our  Fathers !  Holy  Faith  I 

We  will  be  true  to  thee  till  death. 

If  a  line  be  too  long  for  the  measure,  the  end  of  it  may 
be  turned  over  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  following^ 
line,  and  a  bracket  may  be  prefixed  to  it  to  divide  it  from. 
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the  sticceeding  line.  This  plan,  however,  is  not  as  neat  in 
appearance  as  that  of  making  a  fresh  line  (considerahly 
indented)  of  the  redundant  matter. 

The  first  word  in  each  line  of  poetry  should  hegin 
with  a  capital  letter.  In  some  kinds  of  humorous  poetry, 
however,  a  word  is  occasionally  broken  at  the  end  of  a. 
line,  to  make  a  rhyme,  and  the  remainder  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  line.  In  this  case  the  rule  as  to 
commencing  a  line  with  a  capital  is  not  adhered  to. 

Some  lines  being  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  others, 
are  usually  indented  several  ems,  as  in  the  following 
example : — 

Shades  of  the  night  are  falling  all  around  us, 
Shine  throng  the  gloom,  O  Light  of  Light  Eternal, 
Sons  of  the  Day,  we  seek  Thee,  Jesu,  Master, 
Lighten  our  darkness. 

Some  printers  say  that  the  indentation  should  be  one 
em  for  each  foot  of  which  the  line  is  short,  but  this  rule 
is  seldom  acted  upon,  and  is  sometimes  not  practicable. 

Algebra. — The  composition  of  algebra  is  much  more 
difficult  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  This  is  owing 
to  the  apparent  familiarity  of  the  matter,  the  necessary 
sorts  being  contained  in  nearly  every  ordinary  fount,  wiiii 
the  exception  of  a  few  signs.  It  is  the  proper  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  (which  cannot  always  be  indicated  on 
the  manuscript  copy)  that  gives  trouble  to  the  compositor. 
The  rudiments  of  algebra  are  so  simple  that  the  compositor 
who  has  much  of  this  kind  of  work  to  do  would  find 
himself  well  repaid  by  devoting  a  little  time  to  acquiring 
them. 

The  algebraic  quantities  are  almost  invariably  set  in 

italic   lower  case.     But  if    it  should   happen  that  the 

explanatory  portion   of  the  work  is  in  italic,  then  the 

algebraic  quantities  are  set  in  roman  lower  case,  by  way  of 

•  contrast. 

If  capitals  are  used,  they  must  necessarily  be  in  Eoman, 
not  italic. 
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In  setting  two  or  more  lines,  the  similar  expressions  in 
each  should  be  placed  one  above  the  other  as : — 


8a! 

+ 

9y 

+ 

8«    - 

2700 

12x 

+ 

12y 

+ 

10«    — 

8600 

ax 

+ 

by 

+ 

cz 

d 

a'x 

+ 

by 

+ 

c'z     - 

dl 

a"x 

+ 

h"y 

+ 

c"z     - 

d" 

When  an  equation  is  too  long  for  the  measure  of  the 
page,  it  should  be  divided  either  at  the  +  or  =,  and  each 
part  must  be  justified  in  the  centre  of  the  line  which  it 
occupies. 

Such  words  as  "  hence  "  or  "  therefore,"  when  used  in 
this  kind  of  work,  should  be  placed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  line,  and  when  a  figure  is  put  in  as  a  direction  to 
some  other  formula  it  should  be  put,  within  parentheses  or 
brackets,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  line. 

The  short  part  of  a  fraction  should  be  justified  in  the 
centre  of  the  long,  without  reference  to  being  either  divisor 
or  dividend,  and  the  space  rule  which  separates  them 
should  be  equal  in  length  to  the  larger  part,  as 

hex — y  =  R 

~a  O-OOOOl   • 

In  putting  together  such  examples  as  the  above,  the 
most  expeditious  mode  of  proceeding  is,  to  look  along  the 
line  and  compose  the  longer  part  of  each  fraction  with  the 
signs  which  may  be  between  them ;  as — 

hcx  —  y    =    O-OOOOl 

The  lines  so  composed  should  be  placed  on  a  galley, 
and  each  of  these  portions  can  be  put  in  the  composing 
stick  as  required,  and  the  remainder  of  the  compound  line 
can  be  finished  with  very  little  trouble  and  without  loss 
of  time. 

Some  printers  use  a  period  in  the  ordinary  position 
as  the  decimal  point,  others  invert  it,  making  the  dot  like 
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«  snperior ;  whichever  plan  is  adopted  it  must  be  carried 
throughont  the  work. 

Interlinear  Translations. — In  composing  work  of  this 
kind,  the  lines  must  be  spaced  so  that  the  translation  will  be 
under  the  centre  of  the  text.  In  order  to  do  this  correctly, 
the  compositor  must  set  up  the  longest  word  or  phrase  in 
both  until  the  line  is  filled,  when  it  will  appear  thus : — 

Omnes  the  villages ;  atqiie  omnia  the  buildings  which, 
quisqtie, 

The  words  of  the  translation  must  now  be  taken  out,  and 
the  short  words  of  the  text  jastified  in  the  centre  of^the 
spaces,  in  the  following  maimer : — 

'Omnes         vici  atque        omnia         (edificia,  qiUB 

all     the  villages     and  all       the  buildings,   which 

quisque, 
anyone. 

Diagonal  Composition. — Effectiveness  is  often  sought  after 
in  jobbing  work,  by  running  some  of  the  lines  obliquely 
^across  the  page,  and  by  arranging  the  matter  so  that  it 
^sumes  a  diamond  shape. 

The  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows : — Get  four  pica 
clumps,  or  cut  four  pieces  of  reglet,  of  the  size  required  to 
fill  the  paper.  Then  mitre  them  to  the  angle  of  45  degrees. 
Put  the  ends  together  (like  a  picture  frame)  and  tie  the 
whole  firmly  wil£  page  cord. 

Begin  by  setting  the  central  line ;  put  in  the  leads  above 
and  below  it.  Next  set  the  line  preceding  it,  again  put- 
ting in  the  leads :  after  that  the  line  following,  and  so  on 
tDl  the  whole  is  finished.  The  leads  will  have  to  be 
adapted  in  length  to  the  diminishing  shape  of  the  whole. 
If  this  be  carefully  done  the  matter,  if  not  very  large,  will 
lift.  When  it  has  to  be  locked  up,  the  page  cord  should 
remain  on.  The  founders  supply  angle  brasses,  like  rules 
bent  to  a  right  angle;  these  will  be  found  useful  for 
binding  the  mitred  ends  together. 

For  very  large  work  a  chase  should  be  used,  in  the 
manner  of  the  frame  above  referred  to.    Pieces  of  wooden 
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fnmitnre  of  a  proper  length  may  then  be  placed  across  the- 
angies,  and  the  composition  proceeded  with,  as  already^ 
directed. 

Composition  for  Colour  Work, — There  are  several  wayss 
of  setting  bills,  &c.,  which  are  intended  to  be  printed  ia 
more  than  one  colonr,  and  each  of  these  has  its  own- 
advocates  who  prefer  it  to  any  other  system.  We  will 
endeavour  briefly  to  describe  the  various  methods. 

The  first  plan  is  to  set  up  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  a& 
though  it  were  all  to  be  printed  in  one  colour.  Lock  it  up,, 
and  pull  a  proof.  Select  the  lines  that  are  to  be  printed  in 
the  different  colours,  unlock  the  forme,  and  take  them  out. 
The  exact  space  which  they  occupied  must  be  filled  up 
with  furniture.  Then  lock  up  the  forme  again  and  pull  a 
proof.  Fold  this  down  the  middle  and  apply  it  to  the 
lines,  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  all  in  their  proper 
positions.  The  same  method  will  be  followed  in  regard 
to  each  of  the  formes.  The  chief  point  in  this  kind  of 
work  is  to  get  the  lines  to  fall  correctly ;  if  they  do  not, 
the  register  will  be  destroyed.  Two  requirements  are,  in 
fact,  involved :  the  formes  must  be  accurately  made  up,  and 
the  sheet  must  be  accurately  laid  on  the  hnupan.  If  either 
is  done  imperfectly  the  appearance  of  the  work  will  sujQfer., 
It  is  advisable  to  pull  a  few  blank  sheets  without  roUing- 
over  the  entire  forme.  The  indentations  in  the  paper  will 
sufficiently  show  the  position  of  the  lines.  When  each 
colour  forme  is  made  up,  it  can  be  proved  on  one  of  these^ 
sheets,  and  if  the  coloured  lines  exactly  coincide  with  the 
previously  impressed  lines,  the  accuracy  of  the  making  up 
of  the  forme  will  be  shown. 

If  only  a  few  copies  of  a  job  are  wanted,  it  may  save 
time  to  adopt  another  plan.  The  lines  in  the  different 
colours  may  be  lifted  out  and  inked,  and  then  dropped  into* 
the  forme  again.  Thus  one  impression  completes  each 
sheet.  This  is  the  most  expeditious  way  of  working- 
window  bills  and  show  cards  of  which,  perhaps,  not  more- 
than  half  a  dozen  copies  are  required.  It  also  secures  per- 
fect register. 

I£  the  line  be  of  very  large  wood  type,  it  may  sometimes, 
be  advantageous  to  fasten  the  letters  together  by  tacking 
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them  to  the  reglet.     In  this  way  they  may  he  lifted  out 
as  easily  as  if  they  were  in  one  hlock. 

Houghton,  in  his  "  Printers*  Every-day  Book,"  says : — 
"  Suppose  the  forme  is  to  be  worked,  for  instance,  in 
black,  red  and  blue,  and  that  it  has  been  well  washed  and' 
corrected,  and  is  again  dry  enough  to  go  on  with.  The 
forme^  being  fastened  on  the  press  table,  and  made  ready  in 
the  usual  way,  take  out  the  wooden  lines  to  be  worked  red,, 
and  tack  each  letter  to  the  reglet  on  each  side,  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  made  to  lift  in  a  lump ;  it  is,  therefore,  always  best 
to  select  those  in  wood  for  this  purpose.  Should  the  lines 
require  overlaying,  paste  them  to  the  bottom  as  underlays- 
The  ied  lines  being  now  ready,  proceed  in  the  same  way 
with  the  blue  lines,  and  make  them  also  as  they  will  lift  like 
so  many  single  lumps  of  wood.  Tightening  now  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  forme,  by  pressing  the  quoins  up 
tightly  with  the  fingers,  roll  it  over  with  the  black.  If  all 
the  lines  be  properly  justified  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
experienced  from  letters  rising.  Eoll  now  the  lines  which 
have  been  tacked  to  reglets  to  lift  out  easily  with  their 
respective  colours,  replace  them  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  forme,  and  again  tighten  all  the  quoins.  The  sheet 
being  now  pulled  is  perfect,  which  no  other  system  can 
improve.  This  being  done  the  quoins  are  again  slackened,, 
the  different  lines  taken  out  and  rolled  with  their  own 
colours,  the  forme  on  the  press  again  rolled  with  black, 
the  lines  replaced  and  the  forme  again  quoined  and  pulled  ; 
which  is  continued,  of  course,  till  the  forme  is  off.  If 
an  objection  be  raised  to  this  system  on  account  of  the 
apparent  loss  of  time  in  taking  out  the  lines  every  time 
the  forme  is  pulled,  it  should  be  recollected  that  in  this 
there  is  only  one  making  ready,  while  in  working  the 
colours  separately  there  are  three  ;  that  the  firisket  is  only 
pasted  and  cut  out  once,  instead  of  thrice  ;  that  there  are 
no  points  used,  and  that  the  sheet  is  only  once  put  on  and 
once  taken  off  the  tympan ;  and  that  the  sheet  is  only  once 
pulled ;  whereas  by  the  oU  system  every  sheet  goes 
through  the  pressman's  hands  and  is  pulled  three  times- 
But  even  allowing  that  three  colours  may  be  worked  by 
nnderlaying  the  lines  with  nonpareil  reglet,   and   each 
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colour  worked  separately  at  the  same  time,  still  the  method 
i^hich  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  has  a  decided  advan- 
tage, in  the  accuracy  with  which  every  coloured  line  falls 
in  its  proper  place." 

The  alternative  plan,  incidentally  referred  to  by  Hough- 
ion,  is  rather  a  clumsy  method  of  obtaining  register  for 
the  lines.  Instead  of  "  dissecting"  the  forme,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  type  is  kept  intact,  but  the  lines  to  be 
printed  at  each  working  are  raised  up  by  means  of  non- 
pareil reglets  and  alone  get  printed,  the  other  lines  being 
so  much  lower,  escape  the  impression. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
Tise  several  terms  which  the  young  workman  will  not 
comprehend  until  he  has  read  some  subsequent  chapters. 
Practically  this  need  not  cause  inconvenience,  as  appren- 
tices who  have  not  learned  press- work  are  seldom  set  to 
this  kind  of  jobs. 


CHAPTER  XXrX. 

DiSTHiBUTiNG — ^Points  to  be  aimed  at — Accuracy  and  Rapidity — 
Laying  up  the  Matter — Process  of  Distributing — ^Hints  and 
Cautions. 

The  process  of  Distributing  may  be  said  to  be  the  con- 
verse of  that  of  Composing,  The  latter  consists  of  the 
lifting  of  letters  out  of  their  boxes  and  composing  them  in 
such  order  as  to  constitute  words,  sentences,  and  para- 
graphs. The  former  may  be  termed  de-composing  such 
composed  matter,  and  returning  the  several  letters  to  their 
proper  boxes  in  the  case. 

The  two  principal  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  learning  to 
distribute  are,  to  do  the  work,  1st,  with  the  utmost 
'<  cleanliness,"  that  is,  correctness ;  2nd,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  distributing  is  correctly  per- 
formed, a  case  wiU  soon  get  into  a  state  of  pie ;  and  that 
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it  cannot  then  be  set  up  without  making  many  errors^ 
As  compositors  usually  distribute  their  type  before  they 
begin  to  set  it  up,  it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  to  the  work- 
man's own  interest  that  he  should  return  the  types  ta 
their  proper  places,  in  order  to  avoid  having  to  correct  or- 
change  them,  as  already  described,  in  the  stick  or  in  the 
forme.  Hence  the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  exer> 
cising  great  care  in  this  department  of  the  compositor's 
business,  one  which  we  are  sorry  to  say  is  too  often  done 
carelessly,  and  as  though  it  were  a  sort  of  *'  necessary 
evil."  Again,  although  a  considerable  proportion  of  every 
man's  time  must  be  devoted  to  distributing,  yet  that^ 
amount  of  time  should  be  minimised  as  far  as  it  can  be, 
in  order  that  as  much  as  possible  may  be  devoted  to  com- 
position, for  compositors  on  piece  are  paid,  not  for  the 
amount  of  matter  they  distribute,  but  for  the  amount  of 
matter  they  set  up. 

As  compared  with  composition,  distributing  is  done 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  A  good  workman  will  distri- 
bute from  4,000  to  6,000  letters  per  hour,  but  the  quan- 
tity depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  size  of  the  type,  and 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  matter. 

We  have  already  watched  the  progress  of  a  piece  of 
matter  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  composing  stick  until  it  ■ 
is  corrected,  locked-up,  and  sent  to  press.  Press  work 
forms  a  separate  section  of  this  treatise,  so  we  will  now 
pass  it  over.  The  pressman,  having  worked  the  forme,  is 
expected  to  **  wash  it  over  "  with  lye  or  other  detergent  * 
to  clear  off  any  remains  of  the  ink  with  which  the  printing 
has  been  done.  The  surface  of  the  type,  the  furniture,, 
the  quoins,  and  the  chase,  should  be  perfectly  free  from, 
ink,  and  incapable  of  soiling  the  fingers. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  *'  drop  the  forme,"  that< 
is,  to  set  it  on  a  letter  board  or  an  imposing  surface. 
Bear  it  up  on  one  edge,  and  hold  it  by  both  hands  at  the 
opposite  one.     Then  slowly  lower  the  latter  edge  until 


*  Bemarks  on  washing  over  formes  and  recipes  for  detergents  will  be  given, 
subsequently. 
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the  forme  is  flat  down  on  the  surface  intended  for  it.  Do 
not  let  it  go  down  with  a  "  bang,"  as  careless  compositors 
are  inclined  to  do  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  down  to* 
fllowly,  lest  any  loose  letters  may  drop  out.  If  letters  do 
happen  to  drop  out  and  fall  underneath  the  forme,  it  must 
be  raised  again,  and  the  letters  removed  ;  for  if  left,  they 
will  cause  considerable  trouble  hereafter. 

Next,  unlock  the  forme  all  round ;  not  roughly  or  sud- 
denly, but  slowly  and  carefully.  Drive  each  of  the  quoins 
just  a  little  out  of  its  place,  to  loosen  it,  before  you  take 
it  out  altogether.  Begin  with  the  quoins  that  are  nearest 
the  thin  ends  of  the  side  and  footsticks,  and  go  round  the 
forme  till  you  get  to  the  quoins  nearest  the  thickest  parts 
of  the  furniture.  Bemove  a  quoin  &om  each  side  of  the 
forme  alternately;  you. will  thus  gradually  get  them  all 
away  from  the  matter  without  distorting  it,  or  causing 
any  of  the  type  to  become  squabbled.  Generally  speak- 
ing it  is  desirable  to  loosen  the  quoins  at  the  side  first,  as 
leads  are  apt  to  be  bent  when  quoins  at  the  foot  are  loos- 
ened first. 

Eemove  the  chase,  ,the  furniture,  and  the  side  and  foot- 
sticks  next.  If  the  matter  is  rather  "  shaky,"  however, 
and  the  types  manifest  an  mclination  to  fall  down  when 
unsupported,  it  is  advisable  to  wet  it  slightly,  especially  at 
the  edges.  Get  a  basin  of  clean  water  and  take  up  a 
little  with  the  closed  fingers.  Then  sprinkle  the  type 
with  as  few  and  small  £'ops  as  may  be ;  but  do  not 
**  deluge  "  the  matter.  A  sponge  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose;  but  not  a  lump  of  paper,  which  is  apt  to  get 
dissolved  and,  in  a  condition  of  papier-mach^,  is  likely  to 
fill  up  the  face  of  the  type.  Take  away  the  headings,  if 
they  are  wanted  again ;  tie  them  up  and  place  them 
neatly  on  a  galley.  If  there  is  any  part  of  the  matter 
that  is  required  ''to  stand,"  that  is,  to  be  used  again, 
take  that  away  also,  tie  it  up,  and  put  it  by  in  a  safe 
place.  Put  the  furniture,  the  quoins,  chase,  &c.,  in  their 
proper  places,  and  you  will  have  the  matter  ready  for 
operating  upon. 

Laying    up    Matter. — ^News     formes     are     generally 
**  dropped  "  or  laid  down  on  an  imposing  stone.     Aft^ 
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the  furniture  and  heads  are  taken  away,  the  page  is 'given 
up  to  the  compositors  for  distribution,  each  taking  about 
a6  much  as  will  go  on  a  newspaper  slip  galley.  A  sheet 
of  bookwork  is  generally  dropped  upon  a  letter  board,  and 
•each  compositor  takes  his  share  of  the  pages  and  puts  it  on 
his  bulk  by  the  side  of  the  frame;  a  small  job  will  be 
^entirely  distributed  by  one  compositor. 

Having  received  permission  to  take  his  share  of  the 
matter,  the  compositor  will  carefully  slide  it  on  to  a  proof 
galley,  secure  it  at  the  side  with  a  sidestick  and  quoins, 
take  it  to  the  washing  trough,''^  and  pour  on  it  a  quantity 
of  water,  completely  rinsing  it.  f  While  the  water  is  run- 
ning into  it  he  should  work  the  type  rather  loose  with  his 
fingers,  but  not  so  loose  as  to  cause  a  squabble.  In  this 
way  the  lines  will  get  some  of  the  water  between  them, 
and  the  letters,  should  they  have  become  stuck  together, 
will  be  loosened.  K  the  letter  is  laid  on  a  board  in  the 
trough,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  board  is  perfectly 
<5lean,  especially  on  its  upper  surface.  This  working  with 
the  fingers  removes  any  ink  which  may  have  settled  down 
into  the  cavities  of  the  face  of  the  type,  and  any  lye  which 
may  have  remained  after  the  washing  over  of  the  forme. 
It  also  gets  the  matter  into  proper  condition  for  distribut- 
ing each  type. 

Laying-up  is  a  very  important  operation.  If  done  care- 
lessly, the  result  is  dirty  t3rpe,  which  never  prints  well, 
and  causes  during  composition  many  lines  to  be  broken,  as 
the  dirt  makes  them  spring  when  they  are  tightened. 
Some  of  the  detergents  contain  chemicals  which  are  very 
poisonous,  if  introduced  into  the  blood  through  a  cut  on 
the  hands.  Dirt  also  renders  the  letters  slippery,  and  they 
then  fall  through  the  fingers  into  wrong  boxes  in  dis- 
tributing. 

However  carefully  the  forme  has  been  washed  over,  the 

*  The  washing  materials,  inolading  the  trough,  will  be  described  hereafter. 

t  In  laying  the  matter  on  the  galley,  always  plaoe  it  so  that  the  first  line 
is  next  to  the  head  ridge  of  the  galley  and  the  beginning  of  each  line 
against  the  side  ridge.  It  shows  much  carelessness  to  put  matter  down  in 
Any  other  position.  Close  the  matter  well  up  to  the  top.  If  lines  in  the 
middle  of  the  matter  have  to  be  taken  out  of  their  place,  close  up  the  rest  of 
the  matter  without  delay,    l^^on-attention  to  this  is  a  prolific  cause  of  pie. 
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first  rinsing  will  show  the  presence  of  dirt  between  the* 
letters.  Water  should  be  applied  until  it  runs  off  perfectly 
clear  and  clean.  Then  the  t3^e  may  be  taken  out  of  the- 
trough.  Examine  the  latter  carefully  to  find  any  letters^ 
that  may  have  fallen  out  during  the  laying  up.  Li  offices 
where  careless  practices  prevail,  the  trough  contains  some- 
times a  handful  of  loose  type.  This  is  very  destructive  to 
the  type,  and  a  sure  sign  of  dirty  workmanship.  Matter 
on  a  galley  should  be  carefully  drained  of  all  superfluous 
water  before  being  taken  from  the  trough ;  otherwise  the 
water  will  run  into  the  compositor's  case,  help  to  rot  it, 
and  make  it  exceedingly  uncomfortable  to  work  in. 

Distributing, — ^Before  actually  beginning  to  distribute- 
the  types,  the  workman  should  examine  whether  his  cases 
are  clean  and  tolerably  free  from  pie.  K  there  is  an 
accumulation  of  dust  in  the  boxes,  it  should  be  blown  out- 
with  a  bellows,  the  nozzle  of  which  should  be  held  close 
down  to  the  boxes.  If  there  is  pie,  it  should  be  cleared 
away  before  fresh  type  is  thrown  on  the  top  of  it.  The^ 
space  and  quad  boxes  should  be  looked  to ;  they  ofben 
harbour  pie,  broken  leads,  bits  of  rules,' &c.  When  all. 
this  has  been  done,  holding  the  cases  by  their  sides,  give 
them  a  good  shaking,  to  level  the  heaps  of  type  in  the  differ- 
ent boxes.  Do  not,  however,  use  unnecessary  violence. 
Next,  lay  the  gaUey  (if  the  matter  is  on  a  galley)  in  some^ 
convenient  place  near  the  case,  and  you  are  ready  to- 
distribute. 

There  is  so  much  variation  in  the  lay  of  the  case  in 
different  offices  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  compositor  to- 
examine  every  new  case  upon  which  he  works,  and  to  see 
how  it  has  been  arranged.  Inattention  to  this  point  will 
inevitably  result  in  confusion  and  pie.  It  is  also  better  to> 
know  this  before  beginning  than  to  find  it  out  by  degrees 
afterwards,  or  as  the  necessities  of  each  letter  that  come 
next  will  require.  A  plan  of  the  cases  saves  time  to  th& 
compositor,  as  it  renders  unnecessary  examination  of  the 
boxes.  We  often  wonder  why  so  few  offices  have  printed 
plans  of  their  cases.  A  little  plan,  such  as  that  given  in. 
Chapter  V.,  might  be  set  up,  and  a  copy  given  to  each 
new  hand.     It  would  cost  little  trouble,  yet  be  the  means- 
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of  saving  much,  and  tend  to  keep  the  cases  clean,  which 
is  essential  to  quick  and  correct  work,  and  is  a  criterion  of 
the  kind  of  supervision  prevailing  in  the  office  generally. 

In  order  to  show  him  the  principle  of  distributing,  we 
will  ask  the  young  compositor  to  take  up  between  his 
finger  and  thumb  a  word,  in  types^  and  then  to  let  each  letter 
fall  into  its  proper  box,  keeping  at  the  same  time  the 
remainder  of  the  letters  in  proper  position.     The  types 
must  not  be  held  tightly  ;  only  tightly  enough,  in  fact,  to 
retain  them  between  the  fingers.     Move  the  hand  well  over 
the  case  ;  that  is,  do  not  throw  the  type  any  considerable 
distance.     Bather  let  the  hand  be  above  the  box,  and  let 
the  type  fall  into  it  naturally.     But  the  hand  should  not 
be  too  high  above  the  case — three  or  four  inches  is  quite 
sufficient.     As  the  letters  are  distributed,  and  the  number 
gets   less   and  less,   move    what    remain   above  to   the 
extremity  of  the  fingers  by  pushing  them  slightly  forward 
with  the  thumb.     As  he  proceeds,  the  compositor  will 
acquire  with  practice  more  confidence,  and  hold  the  types 
less  tightly.     He  will  soon  find  out  with  how  little  pressure 
the  letters,  especially  if  damp,  hold  together.    If  nervously 
clutched,  the  types  cannot  possibly  be  quickly  distributed  ; 
and  one  of  the  essentials  of  rapid  distribution  is  to  retain 
theih  in  the  grasp  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger  as  lightly 
as  is  necessary. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  distribute  only  one  letter  or 
type  at  a  time.  Even  if  there  are  two  letters  of  the  same 
kind  together,  there  is  no  time  saved  in  departing  from 
the  rule  of  distributing  one  type  at  once,  and  doing  that 
as  quickly  as  possible.  If  perchance  two  difierent  letters 
get  thrown  into  one  box,  the  wrong  one  must  be  imme- 
diately looked  for  and  put  into'  its  proper  place,  before 
another  type  is  distributed.  This  rule  admits  of  no 
exception.  The  beginner  should  take  up  a  few  letters,  as 
many  only  as  he  can  conveniently  hold  between  his 
thumb  and  forefinger,  and  try  to  distribute  them  as  fast  as 
he  can  consistently  with  correctness.  If  possible,  always 
take  up  a  complete  word  and  the  point  or  space  which 
may  follow  it. 

He  may  next  take  up  a  complete  line  of  matter,  and 

u 
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try  to  distribute  that.  Put  a  setting  rule  at  the  back  of  a 
line,  which  should  be  the  last  on  the  galley,  or  the  last  of 
any  given  portion,  and  take  the  whole  up  by  pressing 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  line  with  the  first  finger 
of  the  left  and  right  hands  respectively ;  the  thumbs 
supporting  the  matter.  Then  hold  the  matter  with  the 
right  hand  only,  inclining  it  towards  the  band  in  order 
that  no  part  of  it  may  fall  off  the  rule.  Meanwhile, 
partially  open  the  left  hand,  with  the  palm  nearest  the 
eye,  the  fingers  extending  in  an  horizontal  direction,  and 
the  thumb  pointing  upwards.  Place  the  rule  and  the 
type  it  contains  on  the  first  finger,  but  incline  the  matter 
so  that  the  thumb  ajQfords  a  support  for  the  beginning  of 
the  line.  Indeed,  the  line  should  be  at  an  angle  ;  the 
end  of  it  higher  than  the  beginning.  The  types  will 
now  be  quite  secure  on  the  left  hand.  All  their  nicks 
will  be  uppermost ;  their  faces  will  be  next  to  the  body. 
This  is  the  essential  situation  for  the  letter ;  no  other  is 
possible. 

The  right  hand  is  free ;  it  is  to  be  used  for  taking  away 
in  small  portions  at  a  time  the  matter  tp  be  distributed. 
Bemove  only  a  small  portion  at  a  time ;  as  just  recom- 
mended, a  word  and  its  space,  for  instance.  When  that 
is  distributed,  take  another  word,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
line  is  exhausted.  Beware,  as  you  get  to  the  middle  of 
the  line,  that  the  type  does  not  Ipse  its  balance  ;  above 
all,  keep  the  whole  steady,  and  avoid  any  movement 
which  might  cause  it  to  be  spilled  into  the  case. 

After  practising  with  a  few  single  lines,  the  compositor 
may  go  on  to  take  up  two,  three,  and  four  lines  at  a  time. 
The  manner  of  doing  this  is  much  the  ssune  as  taking  up 
single  lines,  except  that  the  second  finger  of  each  hand 
must  be  extended  according  to  the  depth  of  the  matter,  to 
keep  it  secure  at  the  sides  while  it  is  being  lifted. 

We  would  caution  the  inexperienced  against  taking  up 
too  much  type  at  first.  If  he  do  so,  he  is  nearly  sure  to 
spill  it  into  the  case,  and  incur  the  trouble  of  picking  oat 
the  wrong  letters  from  the  dilQferent  boxes. 

Finish  each  line  before  touching  another.  Do  not  take 
a  piece  of  the  top  line,  and  then  a  smaller  piece  of  the  line 
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xmdemeath ;  a  letter  of  that  underneath  it  again,  and  so 
on.  This  way  of  working  is  snre  to  cause  pie.  Clear 
Away  everything  as  you  go  on,  every  space,  point,  &c., 
before  the  word  that  comes  next  is  taken  up. 

One  or  two  words  is  quite  sufficient  to  be  taken  be- 
tween the  fingers  at  once.  The  lines  being  upside  down, 
they  are  read  from  left  to  right,  like  ordinary  printed 
matter,  but  as  you  have  to  begin  at  the  end  of  a  Ime  you 
have  no  connection  between  the  words.  K,  for  example, 
the  line  were,  **  He  took  up  the  pen,"  and  you  were 
<;omposing,  you  might  easily  remember  it;  but  in  dis- 
tributing, you  would  take  up  the  pen  first,  then  took  up, 
and  then  He,  One  glance  at  the  type  should  be  sufficient, 
and  this  should  be  taken  while  the  fingers  are  removing 
the  portion  from  that  which  is  in  the  left  hand.  If  you 
get  into  the  habit  of  looking  repeatedly  at  the  matter 
between  the  thumb  and  finger,  you  will  lose  much  time, 
and  involve  yourself  in  much  unnecegsary  trouble. 

The  portion  held  in  the  left  hand  whilst  distributing  is 
called  a  handful ;  although  it  may  only  consist  of  a  few 
lines. 

The  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  should  only  be 
used  for  separating  the  types,  in  order  that  they  may, 
when  over  tiie  boxes  to  which  they  belong,  fall  into  them. 
The  thumb  and  the  first  finger  are  used  rather  to  hold 
than  to  separate  or  disjoin  the  type. 

Too  large  a  handful  is  dangerous  and  inconvenient ;  it 
needlessly  tries  the  wrist.  Too  small  a  handful  involves 
waste  of  time  in  needless  frequent  lifting. 

Never  throw  letters  into  the  case  with  their  faces  down- 
wards. Doing  so  batters  the  fine  lines,  and  sometimes 
breaks  off  the  seriffs.  A  careless  compositor  may  in  this 
way  wear  out  the  type,  by  the  mere  process  of  distribut- 
ing, faster  than  if  it  were  kept  constantly  printed  under  a 
cylinder. 

Do  not  overfill  the  boxes,  otherwise  the  case  will  get 
into  pie.  From  time  to  time  you  will  find  a  little  heap  of 
types  accumulating  in  the  middle  of  the  boxes ;  level  these 
by  moving  a  little  of  the  type  into  the  comers.    If  cases 
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are  put  away  with  great  heaps  in  the  middle  of  the  hoxes, 
or  with  the  boxes  too  full,  they  are  generally  pied  by 
letters  getting  into  adjoining  boxes.  The  types  also  ran 
great  danger  of  being  broken,  as  it  is  so  often  necessary  to 
place  cases  on  the  top  of  one  another.  For  this  reason 
the  boxes  should  never  be  filled  to  a  point  higher  than  the 
tops  of  the  bars. 

K  there  is  an  excess  of  some  particular  sorts  of  type  in 
the  matter  distributed,  some  of  the  boxes  may  get  over- 
full, while  others  are  nearly  empty.  To  avoid  this, 
remove  the  superabundance  from  time  to  time  into  another 
case,  or  into  a  fount-case,*  or  even  tie  it  up  in  a  parcel, 
marking  on  the  outside  what  it  contains.  Try  to  keep 
the  case  as  even  as  possible  ;  that  is,  to  keep  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  type  in  each  box. 

Take  care  also  to  keep  the  different  kinds  of  spaces  in 
their  proper  boxes.  Some  little  consideration  is  necessary 
to  do  this  at  first,  especially  in  regard  to  founts  of  small 
types,  the  difference  between  the  middle  and  thin  spaces 
of  which,  for  instance,  are  so  minute.  Practice,  however, 
will  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  enable  the  compositor  to 
know  the  character  of  a  space  at  a  glance,  t 

We  do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  business  of  a  com- 
positor in  which  he  is  so  awkward  at  first  as  in  distri- 
buting ;  nor  is  there  anything  about  it  which  strikes  a 
stranger  so  much  as  the  dexterity  that  is  acquired  after 
practice.  A  competent,  experienced  compositor  literally 
showers  the  iypes  into  their  respective  boxes.  As  he 
moves  his  hand  over  the  boxes,  it  would  appear  as  though 


*  Fount  cases  are  chiefly  used  in  newspaper  ofBices,  where  exceptionally 
heavy  founts  of  type  are  required.  The  upper  cases  are  generally  39  inches 
louff  by  16^  inches  broad ;  and  they  are  divided  into  49  boxes  for  the  capitals 
and  figures  with  a  few  odd  sorts.  The  lower  cases  are  also  39  inches  by  16^ 
inches  in  size ;  they  have  the  same  number  of  boxes  as  any  ordinary  lower 
case,    l^e  boxes  in  both  cases  are  nearly  two  inches  deep. 

t  Some  printers  mix  all  the  spaces  except  the  hair  spaces;  that  is,  pat 
them  all  into  the  same  box  except  the  last.  Others  keep  each  space  distinct 
in  a  separate  box ;  others  mix  the  thicJc  and  middle,  and  keep  the  thin  and 
the  hair  spaces  separate ;  thus  three  boxes  are  required  for  spaces.  The 
more  usual  pliui  is  to  mix  the  middle  and  thin  spaces,  fcur  in  oomposinK 
poetry,  or  any  matto*  not  consisting  of  full  fines,  it  is  disadvantageous  to 
have  thick  spaces  mixed  with  any  other.  Whattw  may  be  the  established 
rule  in  any  oflb>e,  the  compositor  is  bound  to  follow 
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he  were  dropping  in  the  types  at  random,  yet  every  move- 
ment is  a  designed  one,  and  every  type  finds  it  proper 
place  in  the  cases. 

The  ability  to  distribute  correctly  and  expeditiously  is 
an  acquirement  of  great  importance.  Accuracy  will 
reward  a  conscientious  purpose  to  do  the  work  well ;  speed 
will  be  acquired  by  careful  practice,  and  a  persistent 
endeavour  to  do  it  in  the  best  way. 

Variotis  Hints. — Apprentices  are  sometimes  put  to  dis- 
tributing before  they  have  learned  to  compose ;  some- 
times even  before  they  know  the  difference  between  such 
letters  as  p  and  q,  small  cap  w  and  the  lower-case  w.  The 
result  is  that  the  cases  are  got  into  a  state  of  pie. 

The  letter  board  and  galley  should  always  be  clean 
before  the  matter  is  placed  on  them  for  distribution. 

Formerly  compositors  used  often  to  keep  a  piece  of 
alum  in  their  cases,  to  counteract  the  slipperiness  of  the 
type.  As  this  is  caused  by  insufficient  washing,  the  alum 
is  quite  unnecessary. 

New  type,  when  wetted,  is  apt  to  stick  together  very 
tenaciously,  or  to  become  '*  baked."  This  may  be  avoided 
by  using  a  little  soft  soap  in  the  water.  The  type,  how- 
ever, is  often  irretrievably  damaged,  after  being  only  once 
used,  by  being  struck  against  the  stone  to  loosen  it. 

If  letters  fall  on  the  floor  (as  they  are  very  liable  to  do) 
during  the  process  of  distribution,  they  must  be  carefully 
picked  up  and  returned  to  the  cases.  The  quantity  of 
type  left  on  the  floor  and  swept  up,  and  consequently 
seriously  injured,  is,  in  many  indifferently-managed  offices, 
most  deplorable. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

BuLES  AND  Begulatioks  OF  THX  FfiiNTiffG  OFFICE — Constitution  of 
the  Chapel — Its  Functions,  as  they  affect  Emplojers — ^As  thej 
affect  the  Members — ^Miscellaneous  Bules  for  small  Offices. 

From  time  to  time,  as  we  have  encountered  terms  relating 
to  the  inner  economy  of  the  printing  office,  we  have 
explained  their  meaning,  but  only  with  reference  to  the 
subject-matter  in  hand.  The  relation  of  the  terms  to  each 
other,  and  the  system  of  management  they  imply,  remain,^ 
however,  to  be  described. 

The  necessity  of  rules  and  regulations  in  every  printing 
office  where  more  than  one  person  is  employed  is  obvious. 
But  the  full  measure  of  the  evils  that  can  be  developed  in 
an  office  can  only  be  learned  by  experience,  and  in  the 
same  way  only  can  the  necessary  rules  for  their  avoidance 
be  laid  down. 

There  are  some  evils  which  no  laws  can  cure  ;  such 
as  idleness,  inefficiency,  carelessness,  destructiveness.  But 
others  which  arise  may  be  easily  suppressed  if  the 
regulations  of  the  ^^ house,"  as  the  printing  office  is 
termed,  are  properly  understood  and  rigidly  enforced. 

The  following  rules  are  founded  on  those  in  practical 
working  order  in  some  of  the  oldest  metropolitan  offices. 
Even  where  they  cannot  be  adopted  altogether,  they  furnish 
many  useful  hints,  and  indeed  require  but  little  adaptation 
to  the  circumstances  of  any  respectable  office. 

The  Chapel. — The  internal  government  of  a  printing 
office  is  best  conducted  by  means  of  a  **  chapel."  The 
chapel  should  consist  of  all  the  journeymen  in  the  office. 
It  is  presumed  that  these  will  be  of  fair  character,  other- 
wise they  would  not  be  employed  in  the  establishment ; 
but  the  chapel  has  the  right  of  refusing  to  admit  any  one 
who  may  be  obnoxious  to  it.  If  the  house  is  known  as  a 
'*  society  house  "  none  but  society  men  are  admitted  to  it^ 
Apprentices  in  the  last  year  of  their  time  usually  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  chapels  connected  with  trade 
matters,  but  not  of  voting  on  any  question. 
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The  chapel  may  be  viewed  in  a  two-fold  aspect. 
It  has  its  fiduciary  character,  as  the  recipient  of,  and  the 
medimn  for,  conveying  to  the  trade  society  the  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  belong  to  it.  It  also  has  its  executive 
character — settling  disputes  as  they  arise,  and  carrying 
out  the  law  of  the  trade  as  settled  by  ancient  usage.  The 
general  expenses  of  the  chapel  are  defrayed  by  a  pay- 
ment from  each  member,  of  one  penny  or  more  per  week, 
which  amount  has  to  be  paid  regularly  with  the  society 
subscription.  A  smaU  fine  is  usually  imposed  on  every 
member,  at  the  general  monthly  chapel,  who  is  a  month  in 
arrear  with  his  subscriptions  to  the  chapel  fiind.  The 
fines  are  rigorously  exacted  before  any  money  is  credited 
as  subscriptions.  Any  default  in  the  pa3anent  is  left  to 
be  dealt  with  as  the  chapel  may  think  fit. 

How  Chapels  are  called. — The  chapel  is  simply  a  meet- 
ing of  workmen  who  congregate  round  the  imposing  stone. 
The  chapel  is  usually  held  in  meal  times ;  the  tea  half- 
hour  being  a  favourite  opportunity,  as  tea  can  be  partaken 
of  while  the  chapel  is  deliberating,  and  thus  no  time  is 
lost.  Any  member  may  have  a  chapel  caJled  at  any  time 
by  depositing  a  shilling  with  the  father.  Should  it  appear 
to  the  members  that  the  circumstances  are  frivolous  or 
vexatious,  this  sum  is  forfeited.  But  on  a  certain  day  in 
every  month  a  chapel  is  usually  called  for  general  pur- 
poses. All  the  members  must  be  present  at  the  chapel. 
Persons  not  answering  to  their  names  when  called  at  the 
opening,  or  absent  during  the  whole  chapel,  unless  by 
sanction  of  the  father,  are  fined ;  but  if  a  workman  has  to 
leave  off  work  not  less  than  an  hour  before  the  time  speci- 
fied for  holding  the  chapel,  he  is  generally  held  to  be 
exempt. 

The  "  Father  "  is  the  president  of  the  chapel.  He  is 
usually  elected  in  the  first  week  of  January  in  each  year. 
It  is  his  business  to  call  all  meetings  of  the  chapel  and  to 
preside  over  them ;  to  receive  and  answer  all  communica-  * 
tions  connected  with  the  trade  ;  and  as  he  is  considered  to 
represent  the  chapel,  it  is  his  duty  to  head  all  deputations  to 
**  the  closet,"  as  the  employers  or  their  deputy  or  overseer 
are  called,  on  any  business  connected  with  the  trade. 
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When  a  joumeyman  comes  into  the  house,  the  father  is 
reqnired,  within  three  hours  after  receiving  notice  of  his 
arrival,  to  wait  upon  him  and  ascertain  if  he  is  a  member 
of  the  society  or  trade  union.  For  neglect  of  this  duty 
the  father  is  fined.  The  father,  in  consideration  of  per- 
forming all  these  duties,  some  of  them  of  a  very  onerous 
and  frequently  of  a  very  delicate  character,  receives  a 
small  annual  salary,  paid  quarterly — two  pounds  per  year 
being  the  amount  in  some  offices. 

Next  to  the  father  in  importance  is  the  **  chapel  clerk." 
This  official  is  also  elected  the  first  week  in  January.  He 
is  entrusted  with  the  collection  of  all  moneys  belonging  to 
the  society,  and  has  to  pay  them  over  to  the  secretary  of 
the  trade  society  once  a  month.  He  acts,  in  fact,  as 
agent  of  the  general  trade  union.  But  besides  these 
funds,  he  collects  those  that  belong  to  the  individual 
chapel,  and  has  to  disburse  them  in  the  manner  agreed 
upon  by  the  chapel.  He  has  to  keep  certain  books  of 
accounts,  which  are  carefully  audited  every  month.  He 
also  has  to  keep  the  minutes  of  all  chapels,  records  of 
decisions  of  cases  referred  to  the  union  or  trade  committee, 
and  all  reports  of  delegate  meetings  of  the  trade  society. 
For  these  services  he  is  paid  an  annual  salary  ;  frequently 
about  £3, 

To  act  as  a  check  upon  the  father  and  chapel  clerk,  two 
chapel  auditors  are  elected,  also  the  first  week  in  January. 
They  audit  all  the  accounts  of  the  chapel,  and  are  paid  a 
small  sum  (say  one  shilling)  for  each  audit. 

The  introduction  into  the  chapel  of  persons  who  do  not 
satisfy  the  trade  regulations  is  prevented  by  the  surveil- 
lance of  the  clickers,  who  have  to  give  notice  to  the 
father,  within  one  day,  of  any  strangers  joining  their 
companionships.  In  default  the  clickers  are  fined.  When 
reported  to  the  father,  the  new-comer  has  to  show  his 
credentials,  &c.,  as  already  mentioned. 

*  The  chapel  represents  the  office  at  the  general  councils 
of  the  trade  by  appointing  a  certain  number  of  delegates ; 
the  number  being  fixed  according  to  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  establishment.  All  persons  appointed  to 
wait  on  the  trade  committee,  or  selected  to  attend  delegate 
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meetings  of  the  trade  society,  receive  a  small  sum  (about 
Is.  6d.)  for  each  night's  attendance. 

Occasionally  a  committee  is  appointed  to  investigate 
some  dispute  that  has  been  brought  before  the  chapel. 
Each  member  of  such  committee  should  be  remunerated 
for  his  services  during  such  investigation,  at  a  certain  rate 
(say  8d.)  per  hour  from  the  chapel  fund.  The  expense  so 
incurred  has  to  be  repaid  to  the  fund  by  the  party  proved 
to  be  in  fault,  together  with  such  fine  as  the  chapel  may 
think  proper  to  inflict. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  chapel  as  it  affects  the  men,  and 
observe  how  it  provides  for  the  due  order  and  regularity 
of  the  office,  and  thus  legislates  for  the  employer  as  well 
as  the  employed.  It  begins  by  limiting  the  working  hours 
according  to  the  hours  observed  in  the  house.  For  in- 
stance :  **  Any  person  working  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  or  between  twelve  and  one  (the  dinner  hour) ,  or 
half- past  four  and  five  (the  tea  half-hour) ,  or  after  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  unless  instructed  to  do  so  by  the 
closet,  shall  be  fined  6d."  There  is  also  a  fine  imposed 
upon  any  man  striking  another.  Any  member,  however, 
desirous  of  bringing  a  complaint  against  another,  has  only 
to  give  the  nature  of  the  complaint  in  writing,  with  his 
name  attached,  to  the  father,  when  it  is  read  over  to  the 
chapel  assembled  and  duly  adjudicated  upon. 

The  principal  evils  which  have  to  be  provided  against 
in  a  printing  office  are  these : — 

Mixing  Founts, — Any  person  mixing  founts  without  the 
permission  of  the  storekeeper  is  fined  6d.  Any  person 
keeping  extraneous  sorts,  such  as  half-fractions,  Greek, 
italic,  or  any  peculiar  sorts,  in  his  case,  except  those  sorts 
which  are  in  regular  use,  is  liable  to  a  similar  fine. 

CastingS'Up, — No  person  is  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  making-up  of  a  work  beyond  three  sheets  without 
having  first  submitted  the  cast-up  to  the  closet,  or  having 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  father  of  the  chapel  for  so 
doing.  All  castings-up,  when  approved,  are  to  be  entered 
by  &e  clicker  in  the  cast-up  book,  the  penalty  for  the 
non-observance  of  this  rule  being  Is. 
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Making-up. — No  companionship  is  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed beyond  two-thirds  of  a  work  without  having  obtained 
orders  from  the  closet  to  incur  the  charge  of  ''no  return." 
In  default  the  clicker  is  fined. 

Leaded  Work, — ^Any  person  proceeding  with  a  leaded 
work  without  being  furnished  with  leads,  unless  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  closet,  with  the  understanding  that  he  will 
be  paid  for  the  time  employed  in  leading  out  the  matter, 
is  fined.  Any  person  proceeding  with  turned  sorts  with- 
out orders  for  the  "  turning  "  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  closet,  is  liable  to  a  further  fine. 

Taking  Sorts, — Any  person  detected  taking  sorts  ;  that 
is,  type,  leads,  galleys,  &c.,  from  another's  frame,  with- 
out permission,  or  taking  another's  share  of  letter  without 
his  consent,  is  fined. 

Leaving  a  Foul  Stone, — Any  person  leaving  type, 
furniture,  corrections,  boards,  pages,  &c.,  on  an  impos- 
ing-stone is  fined,  unless  the  materials  are  removed  within 
ten  minutes  after  a  request  is  made  to  that  effect. 

Returning  Sorts. — Any  person  requiring  Greek,  Hebrew, 
or  any  peculiar  cases  from  the  store-room,  must  return 
them  on  the  completion  of  the  work. 

Distributing, — ^A  fine  is  imposed  for  distributing  a 
work  composed  by  another  companionship  and  neglecting 
to  secure  the  heads,  notes,  &c. 

Clearing  Away, — ^All  books  and  jobs  when  worked  off 
should  be  cleared  away  within  three  days  after  notice  has 
been  given  to  that  effect.  Cap.,  small  cap.,  and  italic 
lines  ought  to  be  picked  out  and  tied  up  separately.  No 
packet,  however,  should  consist  of  less  than  twelve  lines. 

Formes  for  Distribution. — ^AU  formes  for  distribution 
should  be  laid  up  and  well  washed  on  a  board  in  the  sink, 
or,  if  laid  up  in  the  composing  room,  should  be  taken  in 
galleys  to  the  sink,  and  thoroughly  washed. 

Furniture  and  Laying-up. — Should  any  companionship 
want  only  the  furniture  of  a  work  that  has  been  composed 
by  another  companionship,  the  latter  should  be  required 
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to  lay  up  the  fonnes  within  one  hour  of  being  requested 
to  do  so.  When  works,  after  being  worked  off,  are  kept 
standing  and  used  for  second  editions,  &c.,  all  laying-up 
for  furniture  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  closet. 

Throwing;  Leaving  Lights, — A  fine  is  to  be  invariably' 
imposed  upon  anyone  throwing  type,  quoins,  paper,  &c.,  at 
another  while  in  the  office.     Equally  reprehensible  is  the 
practice  of  leaving  the  house  at  any  time  without  extin- 
guishing the  gas. 

It  is  a  useful  enactment  that  no  questions  shall  be  put  to 
the  vote  that  can  be  decided  by  the  rules  recognised  in  the 
office  ;  and  that  no  appeal  should  he  heard  from  any  mem- 
ber who  has  been  fined,  until  he  has  paid  his  fine. 

Apprentices, — All  apprentices  should  be  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  rules  of  an  office,  and  have  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  them  in  every  case  in  which  they  can 
possibly  be  brought  to  meet  their  position.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  any  young  man  coming  out  of  his  time,  he  ought  to 
wait  upon  the  father,  and  inform  him  of  the  circumstance. 

The  General  Bill, — Every  clicker  should  be  required 
to  produce  a  general  bill  of  every  work  or  job  he  makes  up, 
witiiin  a  fortnight  after  it  has  gone  to  press. 

All  matters  not  provided  for  in  the  rules  of  the  office 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  discretion  of  the  chapel. 
The  rules  should  be  printed,  and  every  member  of  the 
chapel  should  be  required  to  take  a  copy. 

The  following  are  some  additional  rules,  and  contain 
some  provisions  more  applicable  to  small  offices  than  the 
above : — 

Compositors  are  to  receive  their  cases  from  the  store- 
keeper, his  assistant,  or  the  foreman,  free  from  all  pie 
or  improper  sorts,  with  clean  quadrat  and  space  boxes, 
both  roman  and  italic.  They  must  return  their  cases  in 
the  same  clean  condition. 

When  a  compositor  receives  letter,  furniture,  &c.,  he  is 
to  return  any  portion  not  used  in  as  good  state  as  he 
received  it,  the  same  day,  if  possible. 
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When  a  case  is  taken  out  of  a  rack,  the  compositor  is  to 
retnm  it  into  the  proper  place  immediately  aiter  he  has 
done  with  it. 

No  cases  should  he  permitted  to  he  placed  over  others, 
on  the  floor  or  under  the  frames. 

Compositors  should  he  required  to  impose  their  matter, 
and  pull  a  proof  as  soon  as  the  matter  is  made  up,  unless 
directed  otherwise,  and  to  correct  the  proof  without 
unnecessary  delay. 

The  proof,  when  pulled,  is  to  he  given  to  the  reader,  or 
sent  to  such  person  as  may  he  directed,  the  copy  in 
regular  order  to  accompany  the  first  proof,  and  the  foul 
proof  the  revise. 

A  compositor  is  not  to  detain  an  imposing-stone  longer 
than  the  nature  of  the  husiness  may  require. 

Head- lines  or  other  useful  materials  on  galleys  used 
during  the  course  of  a  work  should  he  cleared  away  as 
soon  as  the  work  is  finished. 

When  a  work  is  done,  the  compositor,  before  beginning 
another  work,  unless  otherwise  directed,  should  be  required 
to  clear  away  the  formes,  taking  from  them  the  head-lines, 
blank  lines,  and  odd  sorts,  as  well  as  the  leads  and  reglets, 
which,  with  the  furniture  of  each  sheet,  and  the  matter, 
properly  tied  up  for  papering,  should  be  given  to  the  store- 
keeper, or  overseer,  or  foreman. 

Sweepings  of  frames  ought  to  be  cleared  away  before  a 
certain  hour  each  day.  Matter  broken  by  accident  should, 
whenever  possible,  be  cleared  away  on  the  same  day. 

The  saw,  saw  block,  lead  and  rule  cutter,  bowl,  sponge, 
ietter  brush,  shears,  bellows,  &c.,  should  be  returned  to 
their  respective  places  as  soon  as  done  with. 

Letter  boards,  window  frames,  case  racks,  &c.,  should 
be  scrupulously  kept  free  from  pie. 

Unnecessary  conversation  ought  to  be  avoided.  Sing- 
ing, whistling,  &e.,  should  be  rigorously  prohibited. 

The  preceding  rules  embrace  most  of  the  exigencies 
which  arise  in  ordinary  offices.  As  already  remarked, 
cases  will  occur  which  no  rules  could  anticipate,  and  these. 
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if  they  affect  the  closet,  are  best  left  to  the  overseer  or  to 
the  firm,  or  if  they  are  connected  with  the  mutual  relation- 
ship of  the  men  themselves,  are  best  left  to  the  arbitration 
of  a  chapel. 

A  good  overseer,  firm,  just,  and  judicious,  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  any  code  of  regulations.  The  best  rules 
may  be  evaded,  and  even  distorted  from  their  obvious 
intentions,  if  they  are  not  interpreted  in  a  sensible  and 
equitable  manner. 

Many  offices  have  special  prohibitions  which  need  not 
here  be  specified.  Thus,  in  some  establishments  the 
compositors  are  allowed  to  send  out  the  boys  for  refresh- 
ments, &c.,  during  the  hours  of  working.  In  others  this 
is  strictly  forbidden  under  pain  of  dismissal.  In  some, 
the  potman  is  allowed  to  come  in  at  certain  hours  and 
take  orders  for  beer,  &c.  In  some  a  "  coffee  man ''  is 
allowed  to  call  and  take  orders  for  non-intoxicating 
beverages,  eatables,  &c.  These  are  points  that  must  be 
left  to  the  individual  discretion  of  employers.  We  would 
caution  all  who  are  concerned,  however,  against  the 
laxity  that  usually  sets  in  after  ordinary  working  hours, 
and  during  the  time  that  is  allowed  as  overtime.  In  very 
good  and  strict  offices  (during  the  day  time)  smoking, 
tossing,  and  drinking  are  often  practised  with  impunity  at- 
night,  owing  to  the  connivance  of  the  overseer,  and  the 
absence  of  iaiiy  member  of  the  firm. 

Many  apprentices  are  demoralised  by  being  compelled 
by  the  journeymen  to  run  certain  errands  to  the  public- 
house,  &c.  Apprentices  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  do 
such  errands.  There  is  usually  someone  in  the  establish- 
ment who  can  be  entrusted  with  such  commissions,  without 
destroying  his  sense  of  self-respect,  or  wasting  the  time  he 
ought  to  spend  in  learning  his  business. 

In  very  few  offices,  indeed,  can  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding rules  be  acted  upon  in  their  entirety,  but  all  may 
act  upon  their  spirit,  and  prevent  in  one  way  or  another 
the  evils  that  they  are  intended  to  repress.  The  rules, 
we  should  say,  are  nevertheless  thoroughly  practicable, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  in  operation  in  old-established 
offices  during  the  last  half-century. 
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It  may  be  useful  here  to  include  a  system  of  timekeeping 
as  adopted  in  a  large  metropolitan  office. 

All  new  hands  should  be  distinctly  informed  as  to  the 
regulations  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  their  engagement. 
If  this  be  not  done,  unpleasantness  may  afterwards  arise  ; 
indeed,  the  absence  of  this  proper  precaution  and  mutual 
understanding  has  resulted  in  several  misunderstandings 
and  law-suits. 

The  new  employ^  should  be  told  by  the  employer  or  his 
deputy  the  overseer,  what  ''the  rules  of  the  house"  are 
on  the  following  points : — 

1. — Office  hours. 

2. — Meal-times. 

8. — Closed  days. 

4. — General  holidays. 

It  might,  however,  be  sufficient  if  a  printed  notice  setting 
forth  the  regulations  were  prominently  exhibited  in  each 
department  of  the  office. 

Office  Hours, — These  differ  in  the  case  and  in  the 
machine  department.  The  following  hours  are  recom- 
mended, as  experience  in  large  establishments  has  shown 
them  to  be  convenient.  They  also  meet  the  customs 
sanctioned  by  the  Compositors'  Union  and  the  late  Master 
Printers'  Association  :— 

I. 
Case  Department, — All  closed  days  and  holidays  will  be 
deducted.     Hours  of   work  are  as  follows,  until  further 
notice : — 

Monday      8  till  12  1    till  7 

Tuesday     8    „    12  1      „    7 

Wednesday    8    „    12  1      „   7 

Thursday 8    „    12  1      „   8 

Friday   8    „    12  1      „   7 

Saturday    8    „    11  llj   „   2 

(Address) By  Order. 

(Date) 

In  this  case  the  extra  hour  on  Thursday  has  been  adopted 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  weekly  papers,  which  are 
*^  closed  up  "  and  go  to  press  that  evening, 
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n. 

Mackme  Department, — ^All  closed  days  and  holidays  will 
be  deducted. 

Hours  of  work  are  as  follows,  until  further  notice : — 

Monday    8  till  12  1  till  6-80. 

Tuesday   8    „    12  1  „   6-80. 

Wednesday 8    „    12  1  „    6-30. 

Thursday 8    „    12  1  „   7 

Friday 8    „    12  1  „   6.80. 

Saturday 8    ,,  2  (without  lunch). 

No  tea  time  is  allowed. 

m. 

Meal  Times, — ^The  meal  times  in  this  house  are  as 
follows : — 

Dinner  12.  0  till  1 

Tea 4.80    „   5 

Luncheon  time  is  abolished. ' 

No  person  is  allowed  to  send  for  or  bring  in  refresh- 
ment, except  at  the  times  above  indicated. 

Disregard  of  this  rule  will  entail  dismissal. 

(Address) By  Order. 

(Date) 

It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  this  arrangement  the 
machine  department  is  closed  half-an  hour  earlier  than  the 
case  department.  This  is  to  avoid  stoppage  for  tea,  and 
the  loss  of  time  thereby  caused  by  washing  up,  &c. 

Closed  days  usually  amount  to  ^  in  the  course  of  the 
year: — 

Christmas  Day.  Whit  Monday. 

Boxing  Day.  Good  Friday. 

Easter  Monday.  Wayzgoose  Day. 

The  magistrates  and  county  court  judges  have  on  several 
occasions  decided  that  ''closed  days,"  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  house,  are  not  to  be  paid  for.  Before  1872, 
kowever,it  was  often  customary  not  to  deduct  closed  days. 
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Timekeeping  by  Tickets  or  Checks, — ^It  is  nsnal  to  require 
both  piece  and  stab  hands  to  conform  to  the  hours  of  attend- 
ance as  set  forth  in  the  previous  forms. 

The  wages  or  earnings  of  piece  hands  will  be  ascertained 
by  means  of  '*  docs."  (documents).  Those  of  stab  hands 
will  be  according  to  time  worked,  and  it  is  ascertained  in 
two  different  ways. 

1.  Each  man  as  he  passes  the  timekeeper  morning 
and  afternoon  takes  from  a  board  a  metal  ticket  bearing  a 
number.  On  entering  the  office  he  deposits  his  ticket  in 
a  box,  as  an  evidence  of  his  having  gone  to  work.  When 
all  the  hands  have  passed  through,  the  tickets  are 
examined,  and  each  person  corresponding  with  the  number 
is  credited  with  half-a-day's  work.  Afterwards  the 
tickets  are  again  hung  on  the  board  ready  for  the  follow- 
ing attendances  of  the  hands. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  is  made  up  the  account  of  time 
lost,  in  the 

TIMEKEEPEE'S  BOOK. 

Time  Lost. 


NAME. 


Mod. 


h.  m. 


Tues, 


h.  m. 


Wed. 


h.  IB. 


Thur. 


h.  m. 


Pri. 


h.  m. 


Sat. 


h.  m. 


Total. 


h.   m. 


As  this  only  gives  the  time  lost  by  the  hands  coming 
late  or  losing  half  days,  &c.,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  supplemented  by  an  account  of  the  overtime,  which  is 
kept  by  the  foreman  or  overseer. 
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When  this  account  is  made  up,  it  shows  the  time  to  the 
credit  or  debit  of  the  week's  work. 

Lost  time  is  deducted  from  overtime  at  the  same  rate  ; 
although  it  may  consist  of  time  that  would  not  be  paid  for 
at  the  higher  rate  of  overtime.  Full  time  must  always  be 
made  up  before  any  overtime  is  allowed.  A  man  losing 
three  hours,  for  instance,  during  the  week,  and  making 
three  hours'  overtime  does  not  receive  anything  beyond 
the  ordinary  week's  wages. 

JOB-WORK. 

In  some  houses  the  hands  are  required  to  send  in  a 
separate  ticket  showing  the  time  occupied  by  each  job. 
In  others  a  daily  ticket  only  is  written,  showing  the  time 
devoted  to  the  various  jobs  which  have  been  done  within 
the  day.  Each  job  is  numbered.  The  following  is  the 
form  used : — • 

This  Ticket  to  be  delivered  to  the  Overseer  every  morning  at 

—  o'clock. 

Name Bate 

Overtime hours.      Lost  time hours. 


No.  of  Job. 


Name  and  Description  of 
Job. 


Time. 


Distribution. 


Cost. 


8. 


d. 


After  checking  the  items,  the  overseer  enters  the  charges 
in  his  own  book,  which  forms  the  foundation  on  which  the 
ultimate  calculation  of  cost  is  based. 
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This  form  is  only  applicable  for  job-work.  Book-work^ 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  entered  on  a  different- 
system. 


CHAPTEB  XXXI. 

Customs  op  the  Trade — ^Affecting  Apprentices. 

Besides  the  laws  directly  bearing  upon  printing,  there 
are  customs  in  the  trade  regulating  its  practice,  which, 
being  generally  recognised,  have  received  legal  sanction 
and  approval.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  attempt,  hitherto, 
to  collect  these  together,  or  to  epitomise  the  judicial  deci- 
sions founded  upon  them.  These  customs  are,  however,, 
most  important  to  the  printer,  whether  employer  or 
employed ;  and  ignorance  of  them  results  frequently  in 
serious  loss,  useless  litigation,  ill-feeling,  and  discontent. 

In  treating  this  subject,  we  propose  first  of  all  to  state 
the  custom,  and  then  to  cite  some  illustrative  case 
exemplifying  its  action,  or  the  effects  of  non-observance 
of  it. 

Apprentices, — In  the  printing  trade  there  are  two  kinds 
of  apprentices,  indoor  and  outdoor.  The  first-named  are 
understood  to  be  lodged  and  maintained  by  the  master  in 
his  own  dwelling-place.  This  is  only  the  case  now  in  a  very 
few  instances,  and  chiefly  done  by  very  small  employers. 
Some  of  the  large  offices,  however,  have  dwelling-houses 
connected  with  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
where  the  apprentices  reside  under  the  charge  of  a  matron. 
Outdoor  apprentices,  on  the  other  hand,  live  with  their 
families  or  friends,  and  receive  a  certain  remuneration  in 
lieu  of  their  maintenance.  If  a  sum  of  money  be  paid  to 
tl^ie  master  in  consideration  of  his  teaching  the  boy  his 
ti^e,  it  is  known  as  a  premium. 

Term  of  Apprenticeship, — This  has  always  been  fixed, 
at  seven  years  in  the  printing  trade.     No  one  is  eligible  to 
become  a  member  of  the  trade  society  unless  he  has  fully 
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Hsompleted  this  term.  If  a  youth  "  run  away,"  as  the  phrase 
is,  from  his  master,  he  may  be  brought  back  and  compelled 
to  finish  his  servitude,  however  long  he  may  have  absented 
himself.  Thus,  at  the  Bow-street  Police  Court  (1874)  a 
printer's  apprentice  was  brought  up  for  not  completing  his 
time.  He  had  absented  himself  for  sixteen  months,  and 
gone  to  America.  Counsel  pleaded,  among  other  things, 
that  the  wages  named  in  the  indenture  had  not  been  paid. 
It  was  shown,  however,  that  the  boy  had  been  paid  "  on 
piece,"  and  earned  more  than  the  stipulated  wages.  The 
magistrate  decided  that  the  apprentice  must  go  back  to  his 
employers,  and  make  up  the  full  term  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Boys  may,  however,  be  legally  bound  for  a  less  term 
than  seven  years ;  and  if  they  do  not  fulfil  their  covenant 
they  are  equally  liable  to  punishment.  This  term  is 
sometimes  agreed  upon,  but  is  not  generally  recognised. 

At  the  Westminster  Police  Court  (1874),  an  apprentice 
was  summoned  for  absenting  himself  from  his  employ- 
ment, thereby  entailing  considerable  expense  and  incon- 
venience to  his  master.  The  latter  said  that  the  prisoner 
was  apprenticed  to  him  for  five  years  and  had  served  two 
and  a  half  years.  He  had  no  premium  with  him,  and  his 
wages  at  that  time  were  10s.  per  week  and  overtime. 
He  had  absented  himself  a  month  before,  and  never 
returned.  On  inquiry  it.  had  been  found  that  he  had 
been  working  at  another  office.  The  prisoner  was  fined 
£5,  or  one  month's  imprisonment. 

Servitude  after  coining  of  age, — This  is  a  point  upon 
which  much  error  exists  in  the  printing  trade.  Boys  are 
usually  indentured,  or  "  bound,"  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  so  complete  their  apprenticeship,  or  "  come  out  of 
their  time,"  at  twenty-one.  After  a  boy  has  obtained  his 
majority,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  work  as  an  appren- 
tice, even  though  his  seven  years'  servitude  have  not 
expired.  The  law  on  this  point,  however,  is  that  the 
surety  who  signed  the  articles  of  indenture  is  liable  to 
indemnify  the  employer  for  his  loss  of  service  occasioned 
by  the  boy's  not  fulfilling  his  stipulated  term.  Several 
cases  have  come  before  the  courts  which  bear  on  this  sub- 
ject.    A  case  illustrating  this  obligation  was  heard  in  the 
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SheriflTs  Court,  London,  in  1 876.  The  plaintiff,  the  em- 
ployer,  a  printer  and  publisher,  claimed  compensation 
&om  the  father  of  an  apprentice  who  had  absented  himseir 
when  he  came  of  age,  believing  that  he  was  not  liable  to 
serve  any  longer.  He  was  apprenticed  for  seven  years, 
and  was  to  be  raised  2s.  a  week  wages,  viz.,  from  6s.  to 
18s.,  which  latter  sum  was  to  be  paid  in  the  last  year  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  expire  until  about  two  years 
after  he  became  of  age.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  going 
away,  worth  forty  shillings  a  week  to  his  employer,  and 
the  latter  brought  the  action  to  vindicate  his  rights  and  to 
show  other  apprentices  that  they  could  not  absent  them- 
selves after  agreeing  to  serve  him.  The  defendant,  the 
apprentice's  father,  said  he  was  a  poor  man  and  could  not 
pay  damages.  It  was  much  against  his  wish  that  his  son 
had  left,  but  being  of  age  he  considered  that  he  had  no 
control  over  him.  The  under-sheriff  told  him  he  was 
liable  by  joining  his  son  in  the  indenture,  and  must  abide 
by  the  default  of  the  latter  to  serve.  The  jury  assessed 
the  damages  at  £15. 

An  action  was  brought  by  a  youth  in  the  City  or 
London  Court,  in  1874,  for  a  fortnight's  wages  claimed  to 
be  due  to  him  through  having  been  discharged  from  the 
service  of  a  City  firm  of  printers  without  the  customary 
fortnight's  notice.  The  plaintiff  had  been  bound  to 
another  firm  for  seven  years,  and  left  their  employ  the 
day  he  attained  his  majority,  although  there  remained 
several  months  to  complete  the  term  of  his  indentures.. 
He  went  to  the  defendants,  another  firm  of  printers,  and 
obtained  work  as  a  journeyman,  but  when  they  learned 
the  facts  of  the  case  they  discharged  him  immediately — 
hence  the  action.  The  London  Society  of  Compositors 
had,  it  appeared,  recognized  the  plaintiff  as  a  qualified 
compositor.  The  judge  said  that  the  plaintiff  had  done 
wrong  in  representing  himself  as  a  compositor,  not  having 
served  his  full  time,  and  the  society  was  wrong  in  giving 
him  the  status  of  a  journeyman  before  he  was  entitled  ta 
it.  The  defendants  were  quite  justified  in  discharging  him 
at  once,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  rendered  themselves, 
liable  to  an  action  for  harbouring  another  man's  servant. 
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An  impression  seems  to  prevail  among  a  certain  class 
of  apprentices  that  if  they  cannot  support  themselves  on 
the  wages  received  from  the  master  to  whom  they  are 
indentured,  they  have  a  right  to  go  elsewhere  to  work. 
At  Guildhall,  1875,  a  boy  was  brought  up  who  was  bound 
to  a  City  firm  of  printers,  for  leaving  their  employ  before 
he  had  served  out  his  apprenticeship.  The  defence  set  up 
was  that  the  boy  could  not  keep  himself  on  the  wages 
earned,  about  ten  shillings  per  week,  and  could  get  more 
by  working  for  others.  The  Alderman  who  presided 
explained  to  him  that  his  mother  and  adult  brother  had 
covenanted  to  support  him,  and  that,  practically,  he  had 
no  defence.  The  summons  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  boy  would  return  to  fulfil 
the  terms  of  his  indenture ;  or  in  default  be  committed  to 
prison.  The  prosecutors  expressed  their  intention,  in 
future,  of  summoning  any  employer  who  harboured  a 
runaway  apprentice. 

Misconduct  during  the  term  of  serviture. — A  master  has 
several  modes  of  administering  punishm^it  and  enforcing 
obedience  to  his  orders.  He  may  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment to  a  moderate  degree  if  the  apprentice  be  under 
age  ;  but  he  may  not  empower  his  overseer  or  any  of  the 
workmen  to  do  this.  The  better  course,  and  that  most 
frequently  adopted  in  the  printing  trade,  is  to  bring  the 
apprentice  before  a  magistrate,  to  be  by  him  punished. 
The  master  may  also  bring  an  action  against  the  parties 
who  signed  the  indentures  and  thereby  covenanted  for  the 
toy's  good  conduct.  The  magistrates  have  the  power  of 
cancelling  the  indentures  when  no  premium  is  paid,  or  the 
premium  is  under  £25.  The  master  by  himself  is  not 
able  to  discharge  an  apprentice,  but  he  is  not  liable  to 
maintain  the.  youth,  if  his  conduct  be  such  that  he  cannot 
control  him. 

At  the  Clerkenwell  Police  Court,  in  1876,  an  employer, 
a  letter-press  printer,  appeared  in  answer  to  a  summons 
to  show  cause  why  he  unlawfully  cancelled  the  indentures 
of  an  apprentice.  The  complainant  was  apprenticed  to 
the  defendant  and  his  partner  for  seven  years ;  complain- 
ant and  his  father  and  defendant  aod  his  partner  being 
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all  parties  to  the  indenture.  Complainant's  father  had 
since  died,  and  in  consequence  of  complainant  repeatedly 
*'  larking  "  in  the  shop,  his  employer  told  him  he  would 
give  him  his  indentures,  and  accordingly  did  so,  writing 
II cross  the  back  of  them,  "  The  within-named  indenture  is 
cancelled  by  mutual  consent."  Defendant  and  complain- 
ant signed  the  same,  and  defendant  found  complainant 
another  master,  but  instead  of  earning  the  same  wages  he 
only  earned  about  one-half,  and  he  now  wished  to  go  back 
and  serve  out  his  apprenticeship.  The  magistrate  said 
that  although  an  infant  could  bind  himself,  it  being  for 
his  benefit,  yet  he  could  not  dissolve  the  indenture,  and 
was  bound  to  serve  out  his  apprenticeship.  The  magis- 
trate had  power  to  do  so,  but  not  the  iappr entice.  Here 
was  an  endorsement  signed  only  by  two  parties  out  of  the 
four  to  the  indenture,  and  in  law  it  was  no  cancellation, 
and  must  be  treated  as  a  nullity.  He  would  hear  the 
master,  however,  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which  he  desired 
to  get  rid  of  the  boy.  The  master  detailed  various  acts  of 
insubordination,  such  as  throwing  things  about,  injuring 
type,  &c.  The  magistrate  said  these  were  not  sufficient 
grounds  for  him  (the  magistrate)  to  cancel  the  indenture, 
and  the  complainant  must  go  back  into  the  service  of  the 
defendant.  If  the  master  had  any  future  cause  of  com- 
plaint he  could  bring  the  apprentice  to  the  court ;  mean- 
while, he  ordered  him  to  attend  at  his  work  the  following 
morning. 

A  case  showing  the  application  of  this  remedy  was 
heard  at  the  Borough  Police  Court  in  1877.  An 
apprentice  to  a  firm  of  letter-press  printers  was  brought 
up  under  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  for  absenting 
himself  for  ten  days  from  his  employment.  He  had  served 
four  years  of  his  time,  and  was  in  receipt  of  nine  shillings 
a  week  wages.  For  some  time  previous  he  had  been  very 
irregular  in  his  attendance  ;  he  should  have  come  to  his 
work  at  eight  in  the  morning,  but  seldom  arrived  before 
nine,  and  that  caused  considerable  inconvenience.  The 
defendant  admitted  being  late  on  several  mornings ;  on  the 
last  morning  before  keeping  away  he  had  been  sent  home. 
It  was  explained  that  the  timekeeper  had  orders  not  ta 
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-admit  him  until  ten  o'clock.  The  magistrate  fined  the 
apprentice  ten  shillings  and  costs,  and  ordered  him  to 
return  to  his  work. 

Another  case  showing  the  responsibilities  and  rights  of 
employers  and  apprentices  respectively  was  heard  at  the 
Guildhall  Police  Court  in  1877.  An  employer  was  sum- 
moned for  refusing  to  employ  the  complainant,  his  law- 
fully-bound apprentice.  The  latter  was  bound  to  the 
defendant  in  the  previous  year,  but  after  serving  for  a 
month  or  two,  the  defendant  dismissed  him  and  refused  to 
give  him  any  more  employment.  It  was  contended  that 
the  complainant  had  misconducted  himself,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  defendant  was  entitled  to  cancel  the  indentures. 
The  Alderman  presiding  said  that  if  the  complainant  had 
misconducted  himself,  he  should  have  been  brought  to  the 
court,  where  the  question  of  cancelling  the  indentures 
could  be  discussed.  It  was  pointed  out  that  an  interested 
party  in  a  case  could  not  be  made  the  judge  where  his  own 
interests  were  concerned.  There  was  nothing  in  the  case 
that  left  him  (the  Alderman)  any  alternative  but  to  make 
the  order  for  the  defendant  to  take  the  apprentice  back  and 
teach  him  his  business. 

At  Worship-street,  in  1874,  a  firm  of  printers  were 
summoned  by  one  of  their  apprentices  for  refusing  to 
teach  him  the  trade  and  business  of  a  compositor  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship.  The  apprentice  was 
also  summoned  by  the  firm  for  having  misconducted  him- 
self as  an  apprentice.  The  evidence  showed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  *'  larking  "  going  on,  the  boy  was  ordered 
off  the  premises,  and  told  not  to  come  back.  The 
employers  afterwards  refused  to  employ  him,  although 
there  was  a  long  term  of  his  apprenticeship  to  be  served. 
The  masters  had  offered  to  cancel  the  indentures,  but  the 
parents  refused.  The  masters  contended  that  they  could 
not  have  so  unruly  and  mischievous  a  boy  back.  The 
hoy  admitted  he  was  in  the  habit  of  practical  joking, 
leading  the  men  to  join  in  the  larking,  and  so  losing 
their  time.  The  boy,  it  was  stated,  had  once  been  sent 
home  as  a  caution  for  similar  misconduct,  but  never  fined. 
"The  magistrate  thought  that  the  employers  might  have 
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tried  the  effect  of  that  course  upon  the  lad  and  theit 
brought  him  before  the  Court,  instead  of  waiting  till  they 
were  summoned.  The  employers  said  they  had  determined 
never  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  the  lad,  whatever 
the  Court  might  order.  The  magistrate  said  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  tell  the  employers  what  their  rights  were ;  they 
knew  that  the  boy  could  have  been  summoned  and 
punished  for  his  misconduct,  but  certainly  they  were  not 
entitled,  with  only  the  warning  given  by  the  fact  of  their 
having  sent  the  boy  home  once  before,  to  say  that  they 
would  throw  him  aside  altogether,  and  not  allow  him  in 
their  service  again.  The  misconduct  of  the  boy  was  not. 
denied,  and  he  would  have  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shilling* 
and  costs.  The  employers  were  ordered  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract, and  to  find  two  sureties  in  £25  each  for  the  due 
carrying  out  of  the  same.  In  default  of  obeying  that 
order  and  paying  costs,  there  would  be  imprisonment  for 
fourteen  days. 

Damages  wilfully  done  to  printing  machinery  and  plant 
are  punished  by  the  magistrates  or  justices  of  the  peace. 

At  the  South wark  Police  Court,  1873,  a  machine  boy 
was  summoned  for  damaging  a  forme  of  type  by  striking 
it  with  a  piece  of  iron,  whereby  the  face  of  the  forme  and 
the  rules  were  broken,  the  loss  being  serious.  The  fore- 
man said  that  boys  had  previously  damaged  type  in  a- 
similar  way  in  order  to  play  while  the  formes  were  being 
repaired.  The  magistrate  doubted  whether  he  ought  not 
to  send  the  defendant  to  prison  for  a  long  period  ;  but  even- 
tually determined,  for  that  time,  to  fine  him  i>4  and  costs. 

An  apprentice  was  brought  up  at  Bow- street  Police  Court 
in  1873,  and  sentenced  to  one  month's  imprisonment,  for 
having  wilfully  destroyed  the  property  of  his  master.  It 
appeared  that  the  defendant  and  another  boy  had  a  spite 
against  their  master,  in  whose  office  a  strike  had  sometime 
previously  occurred.  The  office  not  being  a  society  office, 
the  apprentices  could  not  be  called  out.  The  defendant 
had  opposed  that  greatly,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
behaviour  he  was  not  allowed  so  much  extra  money  as  was 
generally  given  to  apprentices  by  way  of  encouragement  it 
their  conduct  was  good.     He  had  deliberately  taken  up  an. 
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advertisement  in  type  and  thrown  it  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
next  house.     The  boy  pleading  that  he  only  did  this  out- 
of  mischief,  the  magistrate  was  induced  to  discharge  him 
with  a  caution. 

At  Bow-street  Police  Court,  1873,  a  boy  was  charged 
with  wilfully  damaging,  to  the  amount  of  five  shillings, 
tjrpe  belonging  to  his  master.  Another  boy  saw  him 
strike  the  type  with  a  hammer  three  or  four  times.  When 
given  into  custody  of  a  police  officer,  the  defendant  made 
light  of  the  matter.  The  magistrate  sent  him  to  prison 
for  six  weeks'  hard  labour. 

A  machine  boy  was  brought  up  Marlborough-street 
Police  Court,  in  1874,  charged  with  placing  a  stone  m  a 
printing  machine  with  intent  to  damage  the  same  and 
render  it  useless.  The  employer  said  that  such  acts  were 
done  out  of  sheer  mischief,  and  ^  that  the  boys  might  get 
an  extra  rest.  The  magistrate  said  that  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  dealing  with  the  case.  If  the  person  had  done 
damage  to  the  extent  of  one  farthing  he  could  have 
punished  him,  but  he  was  detected  before  he  had  done 
any  damage.  He  would  have  to  discharge  the  prisoner 
and  grant  a  summons  under  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act 
for  aggravated  misconduct. 

Two  machine  boys  were  charged  at  the  Clerkenwell 
Police  Court,  in  1877,  with  being  concerned  together  in 
wilfully  damag^ing  an  electrotype  plate  to  the  value  of 
twenty  shillings.  The  defendants  admitted  taking  a  piece 
of  iron  and  rubbing  it  on  the  plate.  They  were  each  fined 
^Ye  shillings,  and  the  amount  of  the  damage,  twenty 
shillings,  or  in  default  fourteen  days'  hard  labour. 

At  Bow-street,  in  1877,  a  machine  boy  was  charged 
with  wilfully  damaging  a  newly-repaired  double  platen 
machine.  He  had  placed  a  bolt  in  the  machine,  saying 
that  he  would  stop  it  and  get  a  "  mike  "  (a  slang  term  for 
an  interval  of  idleness),  telling  another  boy  **he  would 
probably  see  a  smash  up."  The  machine-minder  said  that 
the  damage  was  discovered,  but  not  until  after  the  machine 
had  been  injured.  Although  the  father  of  the  boy  gave 
him  a  good  character,  he  was  sentenced  to  one  month's^ 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
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Turnover  Apprentices. — An  apprenticeship  may  be  deter- 
mined or  ended  by  mutual  consent  of  the  partner  to 
the  indenture.  The  bankruptcy  of  the  master  puts  an  end 
to  the  contract  at  once.  The  Bankruptcy  Court,  however, 
may  order  any  sum  to  be  paid  out  of  the  bankrupt's 
estate  in  consideration  of  the  premium  paid  by  the 
apprentice.  An  end  is  also  put  to  an  apprenticeship  by 
the  death  of  the  master,  for  the  apprentice  does  not  go  to 
the  executors  to  finish  his  term.*  When  the  apprentice  is 
bound  to  two  masters,  on  the  death  of  the  one  he  must 
continue  his  servitude  to  the  survivor. 

An  apprentice  whose  term  has  been  determined  in 
any  one  of  the  ways  already  mentioned,  and  is  passed 
over  to  another  master  to  finish  his  term,  is  called  in  the 
printing  trade  a  **  turnover  apprentice." 

In  a  certain  class  of  offices  boys  are  put  to  the 
business  and  not  bound.  After  serving  three  or  four 
years,  or  perhaps  less,  if  the  master  thinks  it  to  his 
interest  to  part  with  them  they  are  sent  adrift  ;  or  if  they 
think  it  to  their  own  interest  to  part  from  him  they  leave 
his  employ.  They  usually  go  to  other  offices,  and  work 
at  a  rate  below  joumeymen's  wages,  but  much  above 
those  of  apprentices.  This  system  is  doing  great  harm  to 
the  printing  business.  It  encourages  the  admission  into 
the  trade  of  boys  who  are  not  suited  to  it ;  due  care  is  not 
taken  in  their  selection,  masters  knowing  that  they  can  be 
discharged  at  any  time.  It  does  away  with  the  control  and 
discipline  which  is  so  important  to  masters  and  so  valuable 
to  the  boys,  as  they  can  leave  the  office  whenever  so  dis- 
posed. It  tends  to  turn  out  incompetent  and  insufficiently 
experienced  workmen.  To  encourage  this  system,  is,  in 
.  reality,  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  employers.  After 
teaching  a  boy  his  trade  and  paying  him  wages  at  the  same 
time,  the  employer  has  a  right  to  expect  his  due  return  in 
the  shape  of  the  saving  to  be  made  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  the  boy's  time,  when  he  ought  to  be  worth 
.a  journeyman's  wages. 

An    employer    who,   knowingly,   or   without    making 

*  In  the  City  of  London,  by  an  ancient  custom,  the  execator  is  bound  to 
<put  the  apprentice  to  another  master  of  the  same  trade. 
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sufficient  enquiries,  engages  an  apprentice  who  has  been 
bound  to  another  master  and  has  not  completed  his  legal 
term,  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  first  employer  for 
damages  which  he  may  have  sustained  by  the  loss  of  the 
boy's  services. 

The  London  Society  of  Compositors  has  a  salutary  rule 
on  the  subject  of  "  turnovers,"  as  follows : — 

"  That  all  persons  known  by  the  name  of  *  turnovers  ' 
shall  be  rebound  to  an  employer  by  means  of  a  legal  or- 
VTritten  witnessed  agreement  within  a  period  of  one  month 
from  entering  an  office  ;  and  unless  this  agreement  be 
produced  at  the  completion  of  their  servitude,  they  shall  not 
be  admitted  to  this  society  without  the  sanction  of  the 
committee." 

Payment  of  Apprentices, — Formerly  it  was  considered 
sufficient  •  if  the  master  provided  his  apprentice  with  food 
and  lodging,  and  necessary  wearing  apparel ;  but  now 
three  different  systems  are  adopted  for  the  remuneration  of 
boys  during  their  servitude.  Indoor  apprentices  get  a  small 
wage  in  addition  to  their  maintenance.  Some  outdoor 
apprentices  get  a  progressive  salary,  beginning  at  five 
shillings  a  week  or  thereabouts,  according  to  the  prevailing 
rate  of  wages  in  the  district,  and  rising  one  or  two  shillings 
per  week  each  year,  until  they  reach  a  maximum  sum  in 
the  last  year  of  their  time.  Others  receive  a  small  wage  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  and  are  then  put  on  piece,  receiving 
one-fourth,  one- third,  or  one-half  the  amount  they  would 
earn  if  they  were  journeymen.  It  will  be  seen  from  a- 
case  already  cited,  that  although  in  the  indenture  there 
may  be  a  covenant  to  pay  a  certain  stipulated  sum,  the  fact 
of  a  boy  being  put  on  piece  wages  does  not  invalidate  the 
covenant,  provided  he  earns  more  than  the  specified  wage. 

Apprenticing  to  different  branches  of  the  PHnting 
Biisiness. — A  boy  is  generally  indentured  in  the  country, 
where  journeymen  work  both  at  press  and  case,  to  **  the 
printing  trade,"  which  includes  composing  and  press- work. 
In  London,  he  is  generally  apprenticed  to  one  of  these 
branches  only,  and  cannot  be  put  to  work  of  a  different 
character.  Although  we  are  not  aware  of  any»legal  decision 
having  yet  been  given  on  the  subject,  we  believe  thai 
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*** press-work"  now  includes  machine  work.  K  a  boy  be 
apprenticed  to  machine  work,  it  is  very  important  that  his 
parents  or  guardians  should  stipulate  for  some  experience 
at  press,  otherwise  he  will  never  become  a  thoroughly 
efficient  workman. 

Bonmes  to  Apprentices. — Several  of  the  large  London 
printing  houses  are  adopting  the  excellent  plan,  for  many 
years  pursued  in  Germany  and  France,  of  offering  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  such  as  £20",  as  a  bonus  to 
apprentices  who  have  conducted  themselves  satisfactorily 
during  their  period  of  servitude.  Although  this  is 
essentially  in  the  nature  of  a  gift,  we  mention  it  here  in 
order  to  commend  the  custom  to  employers.  A  sum  like 
this  ought  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  youth  at  that  crisis 
of  his  life  when  he  is  freed  from  servitude  and  becomes  a 
journeyman.  On  the  other  hand,  a  boy  who  has  done 
his  best  for  his  master's  interests  during  his  seven  years* 
apprenticeship  will  have  saved  him  much  more  than  the 
amount  concerned. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  country  we  have 
no  schools  of  technical  education  for  apprentices,  such  as 
are  found  on  the  Continent.  These  not  only  make  the 
youth  more  efficient  and  valuable  to  his  master,  but 
interest  him  in  his  business,  thereby  relieving  his  daily 
occupation  from  that  sense  of  drudgery  which  is  so  harm- 
ful. We  hope  earnestly  that  before  long  something  will 
be  done  to  supply  this  great  want  in  this  country. 

Greater  care  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  boys  for  apprentices  to  the  printing  business. 
The  present  system  of  "  pitchforking  "  boys  into  printing 
is  altogether  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  trade.  A 
number  of  boys  are  introduced  who  will  never  be  crafts- 
men, or  skilled  workmen  ;  they  are  mentally  incapable  of 
becoming  so.  When  out  of  their  time  they  will  only  drag 
out  a  miserable  existence  by  precarious  employment,  as 
no  master  will  keep  them  any  longer  than  he  can  help. 
The  qualifications  which  ought  to  be  required  in  every  boy 
desirous  of  being  apprenticed  are,  that  he  should  have  had 
a  fair  education ;  that  he  is  a  good  speller ;  has  a  turn  for 
reading;  and  that  his  eyesight  is  good.     He  should  be 
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particnlarly    enjoined    to    be    punctual,    obedient,    and 
courteous. 

A  trade  journal  very  truly  says : — **  Apprentices  sbould 
feel  that  they  are  engaged  at  a  craft  which  is  to  furnish 
them  with  a  livelihood  for  years  to  come,  and  that  it  is 
one  in  which  they  should  have  a  deep  personal  pride,  as  a 
profession  beyond  comparison  with  all  others.  They 
should  be  taught  that  the  printing  office  offers  better 
opportunities  for  the  accomplishment  of  good- and  the 
attainment  of  honour  than  any  other  school  they  may  enter ; 
but  these  opportunities  are  only  for  those  whom  nature 
has  endowed  with  brains,  and  pluck  to  seize  and  hold  on  to 
them.     Indolence  and  shiftlessness  have  no  use  for  them." 

lAmitatUm  of  Apprentices. — In  all "  society  "  offices  there 
is  a  limit  set  to  the  number  of  apprentices  who  may  be 
employed.  The  limit  varies  in  different  districts,  but 
the  following  is  generally  followed:  -"  No  office  shall 
be  deemed  fair  where  there  is  a  greater  number  of 
apprentices  than  two,  unless  four  members  of  the  society 
(journeymen)'  be  regularly  employed,  when  the  number 
may  be  increased  to  three ;  but  on  no  account  shall  any 
office  have  more."  **  No  new  establishment  for  a  weekly 
or  other  newspaper  shall  be  allowed  to  take  an  apprentice 
until  such  paper  shall  have  been  in  existence  twelve 
months." 

Out  of  his  Time. — We  will  suppose  that  the  youth  has 
faithfully  served  his  seven  years'  apprenticeship, .  with 
honour  to  himself  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  employer. 
He  is  now  **  out  of  his  time."  Formerly  a  number  of  old 
customs — much  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the 
observance — were  in  vogue  on  this  occasion,  such  as 
the  singing  of  the  "  Cuz's  Anthem  "  (see  (xentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  x.,  p.  239)  and  "  Washing  "  (See  "  South- 
ward's Dictionary,"  stib  voce,  "  Out  of  his  time.")  At 
the  present  time  (although  we  have  ourselves  witnessed  a 
washing  ceremony  in  an  office  in  the  City  of  London)  the 
usual  thing  is  to  get  up  a  supper,  to  which  the  men  and 
apprentices  in  the  office  are  invited,  in  honour  of  an  appren- 
tice becoming  a  journeyman.  Frequently  the  overseer  and 
employer  are  also  invited  and  are  present. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

Prices  of  Composition  in   London  and  the  principal  Provincial- 
Towns. 

Both  in  London  and  in  the  country,  compositors  ar& 
paid  under  two  different  systems,  known  respectively  as. 
'stab — a  contraction  of  **  establishment " — wages,  and 
piece  work. 

Under  the  first,  the  men  are  required  to  work  so  many 
hours  in  the  week,  and  at  the  end  they  receive  a  certain 
fixed  and  understood  wage.  Under  the  second,  they  are 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done,  calculated  by 
a  certain  scale  to  be  given  hereafter. 

The  custom  in  regard  to  the  scale  has  become  so  well 
established,  that  in  all  so-called  "  fair  "  offices,  or  offices 
conforming  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  trade 
societies,  if  a  man  be  engaged  without  (as  is  usually  the 
case)  any  arrangement  being  made  about  his  wages,  he, 
as  well  as  his  employer,  understand  perfectly  well  the 
exact  sum  that  will  become  due  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
time  or  the  job,  and  the  rate  of  payment  on  which  is 
founded  this  understanding  is  recognised  by  the  various 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  debts.* 


*  For  upwards  of  a  hundred  years— that  is,  ever  since  the  date  of  the  earliest 
documents  on  the  subject  Ihat  have  been  preserved — a  uniform  oustom 
has  prt)\  ailed  in  the  London  printing  trade  for  the  settlement  of  the  rat^e  of 
wages.  This  is  by  conference  between  a  selected  number  of  employers  and 
of  workmen.  The  first  scale  of  prices  was  agreed  upon  in  1785,  and  eight 
years  after  a  conference  of  masters  and  men  took  place,  when  that  scale  was 
modified.  In  1800  an  advance  took  place ;  in  tbe  following  year  the  first 
trade  society  was  established,  "  to  correct  irregularities  and  to  bring  the 
modes  of  charge  from  custom  and  precedent  into  one  point  of  view,  in  order 
to  their  being  better  understood  by  all  concerned."  Previously,  the  com- 
positors made  known  their  wants  and  grievances  by  signing  *'  documents.'* 
In  18o5,  an  arbitration  committee,  composed  of  eight  masters  and  eight  men^ 
was  duly  authorised  by  their  respective  bodies  to  frame  regulations  for  the 
future  payment  of  compositors'  work.  The  result  nf  the  labours  of  this 
committee  has  been  the  basis  of  charges  up  to  the  present  time.  A  scale 
was  made  which,  in  1810,  was  slightly  altered.  Six  years  after,  a  reduction 
upon  reprints  was  made.  In  183*,  an  explanatory  commentary  was 
appended  to  the  scale;  subsequently,  an  appendix  was  added.  The 
publication  containing  these  documents  is  known  as  the  "  Green  Book,'*^ 
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K,  on  the  other  hand,  the  office  is  not  a  ^^  fair ''  one,  no 
rate  is  implied  in  an  engagement,  and  it  is  for  the  work- 
man to  ascertain  the  scale  adopted  in  the  house,  or  to 
make  his  own  arrangement  with  the  employer  ;  otherwise^ 
whatever  sum  the  latter  may  offer  for  his  labour  may  have 
to  be  accepted,  provided  it  be  reasonable. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  set  out  the  prevailing 
rates  of  any  offices  that  are  not  **  society  "  offices.  As  a 
general  rule,  their  prices  are  below  the  others ;  but  in 
London  and  elsewhere  there  are  a  few  large  firms  whose 
terms  are  sufficiently  liberal  that,  while  not  binding 
themselves  by  the  regular  scale,  their  men  are  enabled, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  work  upon  which  they  are 
engaged,  to  earn  very  good  wages,  although  in  no  case 
equal  to  what  they  would  receive  if  their  work  were  paid 
strictly  in  accordance  vnth  scale. 

In  the  London  trade,  and  in  that  of  most  of  the  large 
country  towns,  there  are  two  kinds  of  establishment 
wages,  corresponding  to  the  two  departments  of  news- 
work  and  book  or  job  work. 

News  work,  again,  is  divided  into  weekly  news,  daily 
morning  news,  and  daily  evening  news. 

Another  modification  of  the  'stab  scale  is  dependent 
upon  the  hours  between  which  the  daily  period  of  work  is 
comprised,  and  brings  in  the  question  of  "  overtime." 

A  still  further  modification  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  of 
the  work  being  done  on  Sunday. 

The  regulations  under  each  of  these  headings  will  now 
be  summarised. 


from  the  colour  of  the  wrapper.  In  1847,  further  modifications  of  the  scale 
were  effected  by  consultation  between  representatives  of  the  two  parties 
concerned.  In  consequence  of  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  the  compositors,  a 
committee  of  master  printers  and  compositors  sat  in  1866,  and  mutually 
agreed  upon  further  alterations.  In  1872,  what  was  called  the  "  Settle- 
m<nt"  was  in  a  similar  manner  effected;  and  this  is  the  legal  scale  at 
present  in  operation.  Some  minor  alterations  have  been  made  subsequently. 
The  result  of  these  mutations  is  that  the  "  Green  Book  "  is  of  a  very  frag- 
mentary character,  and  reference  has  to  be  made  from  pas/e  to  page  to 
ascertain  how  any  item  has  been  affected  by  subsequent  legislation.  We 
have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  present  a  digest  of  the  whole — excluding 
those  points  that  are  obsolete,  and  stating,  with  explicitness,  the  actual 
prices  of  the  present  day. 
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London  Prices  for  Book  and  Jobbing  Work. — The 
minimum  establishment  wages  are  36s.  per  week  of  fifty- 
four  hours.  The  apportionment  of  the  fifty-four  hours 
is  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  employers  and  the 
journeymen  in  each  office,  the  ordinary  working  hours, 
however,  being  from  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  from  Monday  to 
Friday  (with  an  hour  and  a  half  for  meals)  and  from 
8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  on  Saturday. 

Overtime, — A  Compositor,  whether  on  piece  or  'stab,  if 
working  overtime,  is  entitled  to  8d.  per  hour  exti-a  for  all 
work  done  between  the  ordinary  time  of  closing  an  office, 
and  8  a.m.  of  the  following  morning,  provided,  also,  that 
overtime  commences,  under  any  circumstances,  at  8  p.m. 

Sunday  Work  is  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  hour  extra^ 
but  in  no  case  can  a  man  receive  less  than  2s.  6d.  extra. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  described  the  system  of 
payment  founded  on  the  1000  ens  ;  and  have  shown  how 
many  thousand  ens  in  different  bodies  run  to  the  ems  in 
pica  measure.  With  these  explanations  the  accompanying 
general  table  will  be  perfectly  intelligible.  It  shows  the 
rates  of  payment  as  settled  in  1872,  since  when  no  altera- 
tions have  been  made. 

In  casting  up  pages,  the  heads,  whites,  and  signature  lines 
are  included ;  and  a  thick  space  reckoned  as  an  en  in  the 
width,  and  an  en  reckoned  an  em  in  the  length  of  the  page.. 

Where  the  number  of  letters  amounts  to  500,  a  charge 
is  made  for  1000  ;  if  under  500  no  charge  is  made.  An 
odd  threepence  in  the  amount  of  the  bill  is  suppressed ; 
above  threepence  is  charged  sixpence.  Em  and  en  quad- 
rats, or  whatever  is  used  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  lines, 
are  reckoned  and  charged  for  as  an  em  in  the  width. 

Bastard  founts^ — that  is,  founts  of  one  sized  face  cast  on 
to  the  body  of  another,  if  of  one  remove,  are  cast  up  to  the 
depth  and  width  of  the  two  founts  to  which  they  belong. 

For  convenience  sake,  we  may  arrange  the  charge  for 
miscellaneous  kinds  of  work  alphabetically,  as  follows :  — 

Advertisements,  when  standing,  or  stereo  blocks,  if 
equal  to  one  or  more  complete  pages,  in  the  wrapper  or 
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advertising  sheet  of  a  magazine  are  not  chargeable ;  the 
compositor  only  charges  for  his  time  in  making  them  up. 
The  remainder  of  the  matter  in  such  a  sheet,  including 
standing  advertisements  not  forming  a  complete  page,  are 
•charged  by  the  compositor. 

Algebraical  and  other  mathematical  works,  consisting  of 
mathematical  fractional  workings  numerously  interspersed 
throughout  are  paid  double  the  price  of  common  matter. 
When  such  are  numerous  they  only  are  cast  up  double, 
.and  the  remainder  as  common  matter. 

Appeal  Cases  are  cast  up  8d.  per  1000  ;  if  above  40  ems 
pica  in  width,  at  9d.  per  1000.  Side  notes,  whether  heavy 
or  light,  are  paid  per  sheet  of  4  pp.  folio,  if  on  a  broad 
quotation,  8s.  ;  double  narrow,  5s. ;  double  broad,  6s. 

Blank  Tables  are  cast  up  double  the  price  of  the  text 
type  of  the  work. 

Blank  Pages  may  be  filled  up  at  the  option  of  the 
Author  ;  the  compositor  charging  for  his  previous  trouble 
in  making  up  the  blank. 

Booksellers'  Catalogues  (in  whatever  language)  are  cast 
up  at  8d.  per  1000 ;  not  including  the  numbering  (that  is, 
the  loss  of  time  occasioned  by  supplying  or  correcting  the 
numbers). 

Borders  round  Pages. — Such  works  are  cast  up  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  dimensions  of  the  type,  an  extra  price 
being  paid  for  the  borders  or  rules,  according  to  the 
trouble  occasioned. 

Corrections  are  paid  for  at  8d.  per  hour.  Of  course 
these  are  only  '*  house  "or  "  author's  corrections." 

Dedications,  half-titles,  titles,  &c.,  are  paid  for  as  pages 
■of  the  work. 

Headings  in  smaller  type  than  the  body,  but  not 
exceeding  two  removes  from  it,  if  not  more  than  three 
lines  in  depth,  are  paid  Is.  per  sheet  extra  ;  if  more  than 
three  lines,  or  if  in  smaller  type  than  two  removes,  are 
cast  up  according  to  the  relative  values  of  the  two  bodies  ; 
the  greatest  number  of  appearing  lines  being  considered 
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the  depth.     The  following  is  considered  a  definition  of  the 
word  "  heading  "  : — 


Parish. 

Nanie  of  Voter. 

Residence. 

Chelsea    .     . 

John  Smith  .  . 

Belgrave-place. 

Or  thus,  when  set  in  small  type,  and  forming  three  or 
more  lines :— 

Name  Trade  Place 

of  or  of 

Yoter.  Profession.  Besidence. 

John  Smith Wheelwright Chelsea. 

Imprints  are  considered  as  two  lines  in  the  square  of  the* 
page. 

Index  Matter,  though  but  one  measure,  is  paid  2s.  per 
sheet  extra. 

Interlinear  Matter  is  cast  up  as  one  and  a-half  the  price- 
of  common  matter ;  the  actual  number  of  lines  of  small 
type  only  being  reckoned. 

Law  Work  generally, — Work  for  any  of  the  Courts  of 
Law  is  charged  according  to  the  scale  agreed  upon  for 
Parliamentary  work. 

Music  is  paid  for  by  agreement  between  the  employer 
and  the  journeyman. 

Marginal  Figures  are  charged  according  to  the  trouble 
occasioned. 

Parallel  Matter,  dialogues,  vocabularies,  comparative 
statements,  and  matter  of  a  similar  description,  although 
arranged  in  columns  depending  on  each  other,  to  be  charged 
as  column  matter. 

Parliamentary  Work, — All  work  for  either  House  of 
Parliament,  such  as  Reports,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  &c.,  as 
well  as  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  whether 
manuscript  or  reprint,  leaded  or  solid,  is  charged  7d.  per 
1000,  including  english  and  brevier ;  and  is  always  cast  up 
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according  to  the  type  in  which  it  is  composed.     Tahles  are 
charged  Is.  2d.  per  1000. 

Work  not  intended  for  either  House  of  Parliament,  but 
executed  foi  the  public  departments,  is  paid  according  to 
the  scale  for  book  work,  with  all  the  extras. 

Private  Parliamentary  bills  are  charged  7jd.  per  1000, 
and  table  matter  in  them  Is.  3d.  per  1000.  There  are, 
however,  certain  bills  which  are  to  be  of  a  regular  size, 
and  for  which  a  stated  price  is  paid.  These  are  as 
follows : — 

English,  26  ems  wide  by  47  ems  long. 

8.     d. 

Without  side  notes,  per  sheet  6     0 

With  broad  quotation  side  notes,  ditto 9     0 

With  double  narrow  side  notes,  ditto  10     0 

Pica,  29  ems  wide  by  53  ems  long. 

s.     d. 

Without  side  notes,  per  sheet    7     0 

With  broad  quotation  side  notes,  ditto 10     0 

With  double  narrow  side  notes,  ditto    11     0 

Pages  consisting  of  two  or  three  columns  with  one  or 
more  headiugs,  or  three  or  four  columns  without  headings, 
are  charged  as  tabular,  or  one  and  a-half  common  matter. 
Pages  consisting  of  four  or  more  colunms  with  one  or 
more  headings,  or  five  or  more  colunms  without  headings, 
are  charged  as  table,  or  double  the  price  of  common  matter. 

Short  pages  in  a  series  of  tables  are  charged  as  full 
pages ;  but  where  a  table  or  piece  of  table  occurs  in  a 
Report,  &c.,  it  is  charged  only  the  depth  of  the  table, 
measuring  from  the  head  to  the  conclusion  of  the  table. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  tabular  matter. 

Headings  to  table  or  tabular  matter,  when  in  smaller 
type  than  in  the  body  of  the  table,  are  charged  extra. 

Pages  consisting  of  four  or  five  blank  columns  are 
charged  tabular ;  but  when  the  columns  are  six  or  more, 
they  are  cast  up  to  the  size  of  the  type  used  in  the 
Reports  or  Bills  in  which  they  occur. 
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Plain  matter  divided  into  two  columns  is  charged 
not  less  than  Is.  per  sheet  extra.  In  "  read-over  "  pages 
(as  in  Dr.  and  Cr.  accounts  of  two  pages,  where  one  page 
is  tabular,  or  table)  the  same  charge  is  made  for  both 
pages,  and  in  no  case  are  read-over  pages  charged  less 
than  tabular. 

Side  notes  of  broad  quotations,  and  hot  exceeding  five 
lines  per  page,  in  quartos  and  folios,  are  charged  Is.  6d. 
per  sheet  ;  in  double  narrows  not  exceeding  five  lines  per 
page,  2s.  per  sheet,  throughout  such  Report,  Appendix,  &c., 
excepting  when  pages  comprising  the  whole  width  of  the 
page  (including  the  whole  space  for  side  notes)  occur  ;  all 
above  that  proportion  to  be  paid  ad  valorem.  When  double 
side  notes  occur  in  a  page,  they  are  charged  double  the 
above  sum. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  reference  to  this,  that  Reports, 
Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendices  are  all  cast  up 
separately,  and  take  only  the  extras  which  strictly  belong 
to  them.  Thus,  if  a  Report,  &c.,  have  side  notes,  and  the 
Appendix  is  without  side  notes,  no  charge  is  made  on  the 
Appendix  for  side  notes. 

When  two  bottom  notes,  or  one  note  of  twenty  lines, 
occurs  in  a  Report,  Appendix,  &c.,  a  charge  of  Is.  per 
sheet  is  made  throughout  such  Report,  Bill,  Appendix,  &c.; 
all  above  to  be  charged  according  to  their  value. 

Pedujrees  are  paid  double  the  price  of  common  matter, 
and  the  heads  and  notes  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
heads  and  notes  of  tables. 

Slip  Matter  (that  is,  matter  of  which  a  proof  is  pulled 
and  sent  out  when  on  the  galley,  and  not  made  up 
into  perfect  pages)  is  made  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer. 

Stereotype  Matter  by  the  plaster  process,  with  high 
spaces,  carries  id.  per  1,000  additional;  if  with  low 
spaces,  ^d.  per  1,000  additional.  There  is  no  extra 
<;harge  for  stereotype  matter  by  the  paper  process. 
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Syriac,  Arabic ,  and  Hebrew  are  paid  double.  Hebrew 
ivith  points  is  cast  up  as  half  body  and  half  points, 
'doubled. 

Table  J  and  Tabular  Work — that  is,  matter  set  up  in 
three  or  more  columns  depending  upon  each  other  and 
Teading  across  the  page — is  paid  as  follows  : — 

3  columns  without  headings,  one-fourth  extra. 

8        „       with  ,,         or  4  columns  without,  one- 

half  extra. 

4  „        with  ,,         and  6  or  more  with  or  with- 

out, double  the  price  of 
common  matter. 

Wrappers, — The  companionship  on  a  magazine  or 
review  is  entitled  to  the  first  or  title-page  of  the  wrapper, 
but  not  to  the  remaining  pages,  nor  to  the  advertising  sheets 
which  may  accompany  the  magazine  or  review. 

Provincial  Rates  of  Wages. — Piece  work  is  seldom  done 
outside  the  London  radius,  except  for  newspapers.  In 
the  table  annexed  the  price  per  thousand  for  three  difierent 
bodies — brevier,  minion,  and  nonpareil — is  given,  as  paid 
respectively  on  daily  and  weekly  papers. 

The  table  gives  particulars,  also,  of  the  different  kinds 
•of  time  work,  both  for  jobbing  and  for  newspapers ;  the 
wages,  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  the  price  of 
overtime,  in  the  principal  towns  throughout  the  kingdom. 
It  was  drawn  up  very  carefully  in  the  early  part  of  1883 
by  Mr.  H.  Slatter,  the  secretary  of  the  Typographical 
Association.  The  rate  of  overtime  is  difficult  to  give  in 
a  tabulated  form,  as  several  societies  obtain  increased 
rates  after  certain  hours  in  the  evening.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  piece  prices  on  daily  papers,  which 
are  in  some  offices  increased  by  a  fixed  sum  per  hour 
for  nightwork.  The  minimum  recognised  rate  is  in  all 
•cases  made  the  standard  of  wages,  and  in  many  instances 
ihe  average  is  higher  than  the  sum  stated. 
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PROVINCIAL  BATES  OF  WAGES,  &c. 


TOWNS. 


TTP.  ASS.BRANCHBS  : 

Ashton 

oAylesbury 

Banbury  

Barnsley 

aBarrow    

Bath 

Belfast 

Birmingham 

Blackburn  

Blackpool   

Bolton 

aBradford 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Burnley  

aCardiff 

Carlisle    

Oarlow 

Castlebar 

Cheltenham  

aChester  

Chesterfield  

Clonmel  

Cockermout.h    

Coventry 

aDarlington 

aDerby 

Doncaster  

Drogheda  

Dudley    

Durham 

Galway  

aO-loucester 

aGuildford  

aHalifax   

Hereford 

Hertford 

aHuddersfield 

Hull 

Hyde    

Ipswich 

£endal   

Kidderminster 


Wages. 


a 

I 

o 

•-9 


s. 

30 
26 
26 
28 
30 
27 
30 
30 
30 
28/5 
31/6 
30 
29 
28 
27 
29 
27 
22 
25 
26 
80 
28 
22 
25 
24 
30 
30 
26 
25 
30 
26 
23 
26 
30 
30 
24 
28 
30 
30 
30 
25 
25 
26 


s. 

30 
26 

•  •  • 

28 
30 
27 

32/6 
30 

28/5 

32 

•  •  • 

30 
27 
29 
27 
22 
20 
26 
30 
28 
22 

•  •  • 

14 
30 
30 
26 


26 
20 
26 
30 

•  •  • 

27 
28 
30 
30 
30 
27 
25 
26 


0) 


s. 


45 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

40 

•  •  • 

38 

•  •• 

40 


36 


38 
40 

32 


N  Ews  Piece  Pbices. 


Daily. 


Weekly. 

. 

w 

s 

i 

> 
n 

a 

O 

:§ 

u 

a 
o 

SZ5 

d. 

d. 

d. 

6 

6 

6^ 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

8 

•  •  • 

6* 

•  •• 

ei 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

el 

6} 

ei 

7i 

el 

6| 

8- 
6l 

ei 

6^ 

7 

H 

6i 

6^ 

*  •• 

... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •* 

6 

7* 

H 

H 

6| 

5} 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

6i 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

6* 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

7 

•  •• 

8 

6 

6 

6 

•  •  • 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

5i 

6* 

6? 

5 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

64 

6^ 

7 

4 

6 

•  •  • 

6J 

•  •  • 

6 

6k 

7 

•  •• 

«  •  • 

6* 

•  •  • 

6i 

6| 

•  ■  • 

6^ 

s" 

6* 

7 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6 

•  •  • 

7 

•  •  a 

•  ■  • 

6 

•  ■  • 

6 

•  •  • 

64 

•  •• 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

4 

5f 

•  •  • 

6* 

64 

»4 


d. 


64 

6i 

8 


•  •  • 

6f 


6 


74 

•  •  • 

ei- 


a 
.2 
.S 


d. 


64 


61 

8 


6| 


6 
7 


74 
64 


u 

o3 

a 
o 


rf. 


64 

•  •  • 

74 


74 


6 
74 


74 


numbbb  of 

Hours 
Per  Week. 


Xi 

o 

H9 


5*) 

58 

54 

56 

54 

54 

54 

54 

51 

524 

554 

55 

60 

54 

54 

54 

54 

60 

54 

574 

54 

56 

57 

534 

56 

53 

54 

56 

56 

54 

54 

56 

54 

54 

54 

57 

57 

54 

54 

54 

54 

56 

554 


56 
58 

56 
54 
54 

52 

54 

524 

54 

55 

54 
54 
54 


54 

574 

54 

56 

57 

534 

56 

53 

54 

56 

f6 

54 
60 
56 
54 
54 
57 
57 
54 
54 
54 
54 
56 


& 


50 

•  •  • 
■  •  ■ 

54 
55 

54 

•  •  • 

54 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

55 


53 


51 
54 


Overtime 
Per  Houk. 


a 

I 


d. 

8 
6 
6 
8 
9 
7 
8 
9 
8 

74 

8 

8 

6 

7 

7 

7 

8 

6 

6 

64 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

9 

8 

6 

•  •• 

24 

8 

6 

0 

8 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 


d. 

8 
6 

•  •  • 

8 
9 

7 

•  •  • 

10 
8 

I* 

8 
6 
8 
7 

7 


6 

6i 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

9 

8 

6 

•  •  • 

24 
8 

7 
6 
8 
8 

•  •  • 

6 
6 
6 


va 


10 

■  •  • 

9 


10 


10- 


10- 
12 


PROVINCIAL  BATES  OP  WAGES.  &c.— coB/iwned. 
WB  Piece  Pbicus. 


PAACniCAI.  PKINTIHa. 

PROVINCIAL  HATES  OP  WAGES,  &o.—cimlifuud. 


■ 

WlOEB. 

NBWSPlK 

CK  Prices. 

Number  of 

Ov™       ■ 

Wbuklt. 

D-o-I. 

PSB  Wbee. 

PraHoDB. 

T0WM8. 

i 

■a 

3U 

1 

a2;« 

1 
1 

33/a 

;:: 

8* 

1 

l 

1 
t 
1 

1 

! 

1 

i 

1 
1 

s 

1 

5     ±- 

Recagniial  Soc.—ant. 

Bawidi  

aSLBSgow , ..... 

1 

!t 

d. 

64 
6* 

! 

^ 

° 

«i1«i 

. 

ATLssEUBr.— London  pleee  pticea, 

BARitav.— Event  ne  papers. 

BaiDFuKD.— UrcrtTme  oa  jobbing 
iBBharged  Sd.  per  hour  to  lU  P.M.. 
uidflK  per  hour  after.    Da%  news 


r'ia   P.M.  <8stur- 


aff«MOp.M.  ""   ™*        '  """^ 
Gl^DCEaTBB.— OverUme    li  paid 

OUII.DFURU.— Tbe  piece  prices  are 
«iliulated  at  tour-l.(th8  of  tbose 
paEd  In  London. 


.dally 


B  uu  BY.— Overllme  Sd  .al 


HHEiTiKLii.— Ovrrtime    after    10 
P.M.  3d.  per  bniir  eitra. 
SukpbiiiaKd.— The  dally  bne  i> 

York.— The  daily  paper  handi  get 


.eeLlj  re 


l>uride«.     WalWug-ll 
in  Olasgow. 

id.  l«g  per  LOW  for  reprint 
weekly  papeis.  Waiting -time, 
per  hour,  i»  paid  on  dally  papert 
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liBBDS.— Overtime  2d.  per  hour 
from  7  to  12 ;  2d.  from  12  to  2.30 ;  6d. 
after,  to  close  of  work.  This  rate  is 
also  paid  in  addition  to  the  piece 
prices  on  daily  papers. 

LowDoy.— The  above  daily  paper 
fffic65  are  for  morning  papere ;  even- 
ing paper  prices  are  8^a.  and  9d. 
respectively.    Overtime  is  paid  at 


the  rate  of  Sd.  per  hour  extra  to 
piece  hands  on  book  work  after  54 
hours,  and  on  weekly  newspapers 
after  60  hours  >  each  day  standing  on 
its  own  merits. 

WoLVKBHAMPTON.— Daily  paper 
here  is  an  evening  one. 

WoROESTBB.— Daily  papers  are 
evening  ones. 


It  should  be  mentioned  thiat  although  fifty-six  hours 
per  week  is  the  maximum  of  working  time  on  piece  or 
*stab,  the  local  rules  define  when  a  day's  work  begins  and 
ends  (providing  for  the  day  preceding  the  publication  of 
newspapers)  without  a  proportionate  advance  for  overtime 
and  Sunday  work.  No  society  is  eligible  for  admission 
to  the  Typographical  Association,  and  no  man  can  be 
recognised  as  a  member  of  that  body,  that  accepts  a  'stab 
of  less  than  24s.  per  week,  or  an  equivalent  piece  scale. 
In  the  provinces,  persons  engaged  on  'stab  wages  may  be 
required  to  change  to  piece-work  prices,  or  vice  versa,  but- 
at  least  a  fortnight's  notice  must  be  given  previous  to  such 
change. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 


Rules  and  Regulations   op  News  Work  in  London — System  of 

Payment. 

In  London,  News  work  forms  almost  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  printing  business,  and  the  regulations  aflecting  it  are 
so  important  that  we  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  them. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  very  considerable  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  system  of  payment  for  com- 
positors' work  on  daily  newspapers.  A  number  of  old 
regulations  have  been  entirely  ajbrogated,  and  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  men  into  full  or  **  'stab,"  and  extra  or 
"  grass  "  hands  has  been  discontinued.  Overtime  is  now 
altogether  abolished,  except  in  regard  to  weekly  papers. 
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All  newspapers,  or  publications  partaking  of  the  charac> 
ter  of  a  newspaper,  composed  in  London,  are  charged 
«,ccording  to  the  following  scale  of  prices : — 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PAPEB. 


PEB  1,000  EN  QUADS  OP  OWN 
BODY. 


.2  ® 


a  £ 


.1 


Morning    

Evening 

Weekly  and  Wider  Periods... 


d. 
9 

81 


d, 

9 
9 


c8 

a 


d. 

9 
9 


u 

c 


d. 

10 
9.^ 


I 


a 

c 

B 

(8 

5 


lOJ 

10 

10 


d. 

rf. 

11 

13 

lOi 

12* 

lOJ 

12# 

The  minimum  wages  of  establishment  hands  on  weekly 
papers,  and  those  published  not  oftener  than  three  times 
a  week,  is  86s. ;  but  a  higher  rate  generally  prevails. 

The  price  per  galley  on  morning  papers  is  3s.  lOd. ;  on 
evening  and  weekly  papers  3s.  7d. 

Time  work  is  paid  for  per  hour  on  morning  papers 
11  ^d. ;  on  evening  papers  lid.  or  lO^d. ;  and  on  weekly 
papers  lOd. 

In  order  to  carry  out  this  system,  a  standard  depth  of 

type  has  been  agreed  upon.     It  diflfers  considerably  from 

the  actual  dimensions  of  the  various  types,  as  given  at  page 

18  of  this  work ;    but  as  it  is  the  recognised  basis  of 

-calculation,  we  here  reprint  it : — 


English  64 

Pica 11\ 

Small  Pica ...  83 

Long  Primer  90 


Lines  to  a  Foot. 

Bourgeois  ...  102 

Brevier 110 

Minion  122 

Emerald 128 


Nonpareil...   143 

Ruby 166 

Pearl.. 180 

Diamond....  204 


In  founts  below  minion,  when  the  type  comes  under  the 
.^bove  standard,  an  advance  of  price  is  granted  if  it  is 
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equal  to  or  exceeds  half  of  the  difference  hetween  the 
larger  fount  and  the  next  smaller  one,  but  under  that 
proportion  no  extra  charge  is  made.  Thus,  when  a 
bastard  nonpareil  contains  half  as  many  more  ems  to  the 
foot  as  the  difference  between  nonpareil  and  ruby,  a 
farthing  extra  is  charged,  but  if  under  that  proportion  no 
charge  is  made.  In  every  instance,  of  course,  the  founts 
are  cast  up  to  their  own  ems.  One  farthing  extra  is  paid 
on  all  founts  for  every  en  below  12  ems  of  their  own  body 
in  thickness. 

A  thick  space  is  reckoned  an  en  in  the  width. 

Engagements  on  Daily  Papers. — There  are  only  two 
kinds  of  engagements  now  recognised,  "  regular  hands,"  * 
and  "  assistants." 

Regular  Hands  are  secured  one  galley  per  day,  and  as 
much  in  addition  as  the  requirements  of  the  paper  will 
admit  of  their  obtaining. 

Assistants  are  secured  one  galley  on  morning,  and  half 
a  galley  on  evening  papers,  each  time  of  working. 

Kegular  hands  are  engaged  by  the  fortnight,  to  do  at 
least  one  galley  per  night,  as  above  stated.  The  galley  is 
reckoned  as  four  hours'  work,  including  corrections. 
These  hands  are  expected  to  correct  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  amount  of  their  composition.  Should  the  **  printer  " 
(that  is,  the  overseer)  be  unable  to  furnish  copy  according 
to  the  preceding  specification,  the  hands  charge  at  the  rate 
of  one  quarter  per  hour  from  the  time  of  taking  copy  until 
the  finish. 

Assistants  are  not  under  any  regular  engagement,  but 
are  entitled  to  a  galley,  and  must  be  furnished  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  per  hour  from  the  time  of  taking  copy. 
Assistants  employed  by  the  property  or  firm  at  a  galley 
per  night,  are,  however,  entitled  to  a  fortnight's  notice. 

Time  work  is  paid  at  not  less  than  11^.  per  hour. 


*  The  employment  of  "  full  hands  "  formerly  existed  on  dally  papers ;  bnt 
the  system,  being  found  entirdy  unsuited  to  their  present  requirements,  has 
gone  into  disuse. 
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In  regard  to  corrections^  it  is  settled  that  all  matter 
composed  after  the  paper  has  gone  to  press,  when  making^ 
less  than  a  galley,  is  corrected  by  the  house. 

Regular  hands  on  Evening  papers  are  guided  by  the 
same  rules  as  laid  down  for  those  on  the  morning  -papers, 
claiming  a  galley  or  charging  the  same  at  the  expiration  or 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  taking  copy. 

Time  work  on  evening  papers  is  thus  paid: — Every 
odd  quarter  or  hour  carries  the  charge  of  lid.  Thus,  the 
first  quarter  or  hour  would  be  lid.,  the  second  lO^d., 
the  third  lid.,  and  the  fourth  10 Jd.,  making  the  four 
quarters  or  hours  3s.  7d. 

Compositors  (not  forming  a  portion  of  the  regular 
companionship)  called  in  or  ordered  to  attend,  after  copy 
has  been  taken,  to  assist  on  the  first  edition  of  an  evening 
paper,  are  entitled  to  not  less  than  half  a  galley. 

The  following  rules  are  applicable  to  both  morning  and. 
evening  papers : — 

Not  less  than  one  hour  to  be  charged  on  time  ;  but  the 
fractional  parts  of  an  hour  beyond  that  period  to  be- 
charged  at  their  value  in  lines. 

Extra  Editions  are  done  on  time  or  lines,  at  the  option 
of  the  printer.  If  on  time,  only  the  rate  of  a  quarter  per 
hour  is  produced  ;  if  on  lines,  and  there  be  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  copy,  the  rate  of  a  quarter  per  hour  is  charged. 
No  charge  must  be  less  than  a  quarter.  Each  edition  is 
a  separate  charge,  unless  several  editions  are  going  on  con- 
tinuously, in  which  case  time  or  lines  is  to  be  charged  from 
the  commencement  till  the  finish  of  these  editions.  On 
morning  papers  an  extra  quarter  is  allowed  to  persons  called 
in  to  assist,  if  the  quantity  composed  be  less  than  a  galley. 

On  extra  editions,  when  the  compositor  is  required  to 
**pull  out,"  that  is,  to  compose  more  than  a  quarter  per 
hour,  the  general  practice  is  to  charge  the  lines  so  com- 
posed. Thus,  compositors  detained  for  three  hours  for  an 
extra  edition,  and  then  ordered  to  "  pull  out "  for  another 
hour,  during  which  time  they  might  compose  half  a  galley, 
would  charge  a  galley  and  a  quarter,  instead  of  only  the^ 
four  hours  they  were  engaged. 
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All  composition  or  corrections  in  hand  when  the  paper 
goes  to  press  must  either  he  suspended  or  charged  as  a 
second  edition — that  is,  charging  not  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  galley. 

On  daily  papers,  matter  composed  before  the  usual  time 
of  commencing  work,  such  as  leading  articles  for  editors^ 
advertisements  as  copy  for  other  papers,  &c.,  to  be  charged 
distinct  from  the  day's  work.  If  less  than  a  quarter,  a 
quarter  to  be  charged ;  if  more,  the  number  of  lines. 

Assistants,  if  ordered  to  attend  at  the  ordinary  time  of 
taking  copy,  are  entitled  to  the  charge  of  a  galley ;  but  if 
holding  a  bond  fide  employment  by  the  house,  and  taken 
from  other  work  when  their  services  are  required,  are 
entitled  to  not  less  than  a  quarter  for  each  time  of  being; 
called  on. 

No  apprentices  must  be  employed  on  daily  papers ^ 
morning  or  evening. 

Tri- weekly  and  bi-weekly  papers  are  regarded  as  if  they 
were  weekly ;  but  in  all  cases  of  newspapers  published 
oftener  than  three  times  a  week,  the  mode  of  producing 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  a  daily  paper,  the  same  must  be 
paid  for  in  accordance  with  the  daily  paper  scale. 

We  now  come  to  Weekly  papers.  The  engagement 
for  the  establishment  hands  on  weekly  papers  is  nine 
hours'  work  per  day.  The  tifiie  of  commencing  is  the 
same  for  each  day,  being  fixed  at  the  option  of  the  employer ; 
and  all  work  prior  to  or  after  the  specified  time  is  paid  for 
at  lid.  per  hour.  Extra  editions  are  done  on  time  or 
lines  at  the  option  of  the  printer.  If  on  time,  only  the 
rate  of  a  quarter  per  hour  is  produced ;  if  on  lines,  and 
there  be  not  a  sufficient  supply  of  copy,  the  rate  of  a 
quarter  per  hour  is  charged.  No  charge  less  than  a 
quarter.     Each  edition  is  a  separate  charge. 

Time  work  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  hour,  subject 
to  extra  for  overtime  when  sixty  hours  have  been  worked. 

No  compositor  on  the  piece  is  called  upon  to  work  more- 
than  six  hours  of  overtime  during  the  week,  without 
charging  8d.  per  hour  extra.  The  week  consists  of  fifty- 
four  hours,  and  the  overtime  commences  when  the  sixty 
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honrs  are  completed,  such  hours  being  governed  by  the 
ordinary  working  hours  of  the  house,  and  are  all  worked 
in  one  night  or  divided,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  employer ;  provided  that  in  no  case  can  a  piece  com- 
positor be  called  upon  to  work  after  12  p.m.  without 
receiving  the  extra  overtime. 

Assistants  employed  in  the  house  cannot  be  called  on  to 
correct  their  matter  unless  they  compose  a  galley. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  letter  when  the  composition  is 
nnder  a  galley.  When  the  composition  exceeds  a  galley, 
the  letter  is  either  deducted  for  or  returned,  at  the  option 
of  the  compositor. 

Compositors  cannot  be  called  off  piece  work  to  compose 
on  time. 

Periodicals  partaking  of  the  nature  of  newspapers, 
although  published  regularly  at  periods  exceeding  a  week, 
sjce  considered  newspapers,  and  paid  agreeably  to  the 
scale  for  weekly  papers. 

The  definition  of  newspapers,  for  these  purposes,  is  : 
*'  Publications  which  appear  weekly,  or  at  wider  periods, 
containing  general  news,  either  parliamentary  reports, 
reports  of  police  or  law  courts,  foreign  or  provincial  intel- 
ligence, reports  of  daily  occurrences,  or  notices  of  bank- 
rupts or  insolvents,  to  be  paid  according  to  the  scale  for 
newspapers." 

Publications  containing  only  reviews  of  books,  notices 
of  dramatic  or  musical  performances,  articles  on  the  fine 
arts,  accounts  of  the  meetings  and  proceedings  of  religious, 
literary,  or  scientific  societies,  and  advertisements,  are 
paid  the  same  as  monthly  or  quarterly  publications. 
Should  the  mode,  however,  of  getting  up  these  publications 
materially  differ  from  the  common  mode  of  doing  book 
work,  and  the  compositors  have  frequently  to  "  make  even 
lines  "  with  *'  takings  "  of  a  few  lines  each,  and  other 
disadvantages  connected  with  a  newspaper,  then  they  take 
the  newspaper  charge. 

Unless  mutual  agreements  exist  to  the  contrary,  no 
compositor  can  be  called  upon  to  pull  a  galley  containing 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  galley  of  fresh  matter.     Nor  can  a 
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^compositor  be  expected  to  seek  for  a  galley  wherein  to 
insert  less  than  one  eighth  of  a  galley  of  fresh  matter, 
without  being  entitled  to  charge  Id.  for  the  trouble  occa- 
sioned thereby. 

'Stab  hands,  when  engaged  on  the  line,  lift  copy  fairly 
:and  in  regular  numbers  with  the  piece  hands.  Apprentices 
^ho  have  served  four  years  of  their  time  lift  copy  with 
the  men.  The  foregoing  does  not  apply  either  to  adver- 
tisements or  articles  given  out  in  their  entirety  to  'stab 
hands  or  apprentices.  The  minimum  'stab  wages  are  d6s. 
per  week  of  fifty-four  hours,  overtime  being  paid  at  not  less 
than  lid.  per  hour. 

A  compositor  called  in  to  assist — that  is,  one  who  is  not 
:  already  employed  in  the  house — is  entitled  to  charge  not 
less  than  four  hours,  if  employed  on  time,  or  less  than  a 
galley  if  paid  by  lines.  A  compositor  engaged  on  extra 
editions,  when  required  to  **  pull  out,"  that  is  to  compose 
more  than  a  quarter  per  hour,  is  entitled  to  charge  the 
lines  so  composed,  that  is,  if  he  is  detained  three  hours  for 
an  extra  edition  and  then  ordered  to  pull  out  for  another 
hour,  during  which  time  he  may  compose  half  a  galley,  he 
is  entitled  to  charge  a  galley  and  a  quarter,  instead  of  only 
the  four  hours  actually  charged. 

"  Special  Sunday  work,"  is  work  performed  after  the 
•ordinary  and  regular  editions  of  any  weekly  paper  have 
been  sent  to  press  and  worked  off,  and  is  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  6d.  per  hour  extra  from  12  o'clock  on  Saturday 
night  to  12  o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  but  in  no  case  can 
a  compositor  receive  less  than  2s.  6d.  extra.  This  does 
not,  however,  apply  to  those  journals  the  getting  out 
of  which  regularly  enters  into  Sunday  morning. 

The  following  are  some  general  regulations  for  daily  and 
weekly  papers : — 

Not  more  than  three  slips  are  pulled  of  each  galley, 
including  the  revise ;  if  more  than  three  are  required,  lines 
4u:e  charged  equivalent  to  the  trouble,  but  not  less  than 
three  lines  are  charged. 

All  leads  other  than  those  used  in  making  up  are  charged 
l)y  the  compositor. 
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Bastard  founts  of  one  remove  are  cast  np  to  the  deptb. 
and  width  of  the  two  founts  to  which  they  belong ;  of  two- 
removes  are  cast  up  to  the  smaller  body,  both  in  depth  and. 
width. 

Matter  having  once  been  used,  becomes  the  property  of 
the  employer. 

General  heads  of  articles  and  the  rules  after,  whether 
standing  or  not,  rules  in  the  middle  of  articles  (unless 
placed  by  the  printer  for  the  convenience  of  making  up),, 
half-doubles,  or  other  rules  at  the  end  of  articles,  let-in 
blocks,  and  wood  cuts  inserted  by  the  compositor,  are 
charged  by  the  compositor. 

Standing  advertisements,  brass  or  other  clump  heads, 
and  the  date  line  attached  thereto,  wood  cuts,  leads,  and. 
rules  in  the  middle  of  articles  inserted  for  convenience 
of  making  up,  being  placed  on  the  galley  or  in  the  forme^ 
by  the  pointer  or  his  time  hands,  are  the  property  of  the 
employer. 

Supplements  to  newspapers  are  charged  according  to 
the  scale  of  the  paper  to  which  they  are  attached. 

Matter  composed  in  London  for  a  paper  printed  in  the 
country,  is  paid  according  to  London  scale,  whether  daily 
or  weekly. 

Newspapers  stereotyped  with  plaster  of  paris,  or  any 
other  matter  giving  additional   trouble,  take  an  advance  oF 
one  halfpenny  per  thousand. 

Alterations  from  copy  in  first  proofs,  if  done  by  the 
compositor  correcting  such  proof,  are  charged  according  to- 
the  time  occupied  in  making  such  alterations,  not  les& 
than  three  lines  being  charged.  This  applies  solely  to- 
alterations  made  by  the  reader,  and  not  to  author's 
corrections. 

Copy  making  less  than  three  lines  is  not  considered  a> 
take  ;  if  less,  three  lines  are  charged. 

No  compositor  can  be  called  upon  to  **  clear  away  "* 
newspaper  work. 
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In  regard  to  table,  tabular,  and  column  matter,  the 
ibllowing  are  the  regulations : — 

Two  justifications  or  arrangements  constitute  half- 
measure,  and  take  one-third  extra ;  three  justifications  lake 
-one-half  extra,  four  or  more  are  charged  double. 

Title-headings  to  table  or  tabular  matter,  not  exceeding 
five  lines,  take  the  charge  of  the  matter  to  which  they  are 
-attached ;  above  five  lines,  no  extra  is  charged.** 

The  following  pamphlets,  issued  oflBcially  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  Compositors,  are  very  useful  to  men  working 
in  the  metropolis:  1.  "The  London  Scale  of  Prices  for 
Compositors'  Work,"  price  6d.  ;  2.  "  The  Report  of  the 
Journeymen  Members  of  the  Conference  of  Master  Printers 
^and  Compositors,  held  in  1847,"  price  3d.;  3.  **  The  Typo- 
graphical Beady  Reckoner  and  Memorandum  Book,"  price 
8d.  ;  and  **  The  Compositors'  Guide  to  the  London  Printing 
•Offices,  price  2d."  The  offices  of  the  society  are  at  3, 
Baquet-court,  Fleet-street. 


CHAPTEB  XXXIV. 

Music  Printing — Different  methods  :  Pewter-plate,  Lithographic, 
Typographic — Advanfages  and  Disadvantages  of  each — The 
Musical  Symbols  and  their  Meanings — A  Fount  of  Music  Types 
— Uses  of  the  several  Characters. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  demand  has  sprung 
up  for  type-printed  music.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
whereas  formerly  a  knowledge  of  music  was  confined  to  a 
few,  at  the  present  time  even  children  in  primary  schools 
rare  taught  iiie  rudiments  of  the  science.  When  no  other 
process  for  printing  music  was  practised  than  that  of 
engraving  it  on  copper  and  pewter  plates  and  printing  from 
them  at  the  copper-plate  press,  or  of  drawing  it  on  stone 
-and  printing  at  the  lithographic  press,  copies  of  musical 


*  The  portions  of  this  -work  referring  to  the  scale  of  prices  for  compositors' 
-work,  and  the  regulations  of  the  London  Society  of  Compositors,  have  been 
Ikindly  revised  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  J.  Brummond. 
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pieces  were  necessarily  deax,  and  produced  in  comparatively^ 
small  numbers.  By  means  of  moveable  types  and  the- 
letter-press  machine,  however,  music  is  now  published 
almost  at  as  low  a  price  as  an  equal  amount  of  ordinary- 
text  composition.  Not  a  few  of  the  popular  magazines,  too, 
contain  music  which  is  worked  in  the  sheet  with  the- 
ordinary  reading  matter. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  adopted  at  the  present, 
time  for  reproducing  musical  compositions.     The  first  is 
to  draw  them  on  prepared  paper  and  transfer  them  to  the 
lithographic  stone.     The  second  is  to  engrave  them  on 
pewter  plates — which  are  used  on  account  of  their  greater 
softness  and  facility  for  working,  as  compared  with  other 
metals — and  then  to  take  a  lithographic  transfer,  which  is^ 
laid  dov^n  on  the  stone.     For  the  first  method  a  pen  and  a 
ruler  are  all  the  appliances  necessary :  for  the  second  a. 
number  of  tools  are  required,  consisting  of  straight-edges, 
to  rule  the  lines  perfectly  parallel,  and  gravers  to  incise 
them.     The  several  notes  are  not  cut,  but  punched  into  the 
plate  by  steel  tools  of  the  appropriate  shape,  and  mallets- 
of  various  sizes.     The  latter  method  is  carried  on  in  Lon- 
don by  a  class  of  artisans  who  make  a  distinct  trade  of  it ;. 
they  do  not  undertake  any  other  kind  of  engraving.     The 
third  method  is  the  typographic  one,  which  we  are  about, 
to  describe. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  three- 
methods,  it  may  be  remembered  that  professional  musi- 
cians prefer  the  pewter-plate  prints,  as  they  are    more 
easily  read  than  any  others.     They  do  not  present  that 
crowded  appearance  which  is  the  usual  characteristic  or 
type-music.     This  latter  objection,  however,  can  be  easily 
obviated,  and  this  kind  of  print  made  as  plain,  open,  and 
legible  as  the  other.     The  confusion  arises  from  the  mis- 
taken policy  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  who  crowd  as. 
much  as  possible  into  a  given  space,  regardless  of  appear- 
ance and  ease  in  deciphering.     This  systfem  undoubtedly 
brings  tjrpe-music  into  disrepute,  and  it  is  probably  quite- 
unnecessary,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  purchasers, 
would  prefer,  for  a  given  sum,  a  smaller  quantity  of  musics 
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plainly  and  explicitly  set  out,  than  a  larger  quantity  crowded 
together  and  extremely  unpleasant  to  read. 

There  is,  also,  about  pewter-plate  printed  music  a  free- 
dom that  cannot  be  imitated  with  moveable  types.  A 
page  maybe  made  *'  like  a  picture/'  as  it  is  said ;  the  slurs, 
the  grouping  of  the  notes,  rests,  &c.,  can  all  have  an 
artistic  effect  given  to  them,  which  the  worker  in  rectan- 
gular types  cannot  hope  to  accomplish.  On  the  other  hand, 
whenever  text  has  to  be  introduced — the  words  of  a  ballad 
or  an  opera,  for  instance — the  letter-press  printer  has  the 
advantage. 

In  many  of  the  large  offices  in  London  and  the  country, 
music  composition  is  regularly  done,  but  in  the  metropolis 
it  has  been  made  into  an  independent  department  of  the 
printing  business.  There  are  offices  which  undertake 
hardly  any  other  kind  of  work.  If  the  manager  of  a. 
periodical  desires  to  give  a  page  of  music,  he  sends  the 
copy  to  one  of  the  music-printing  establishments,  and  in 
due  time  receives  back  a  stereo  or  electro  plate,  which  he 
can  work  with  the  rest  of  his  pages,  just  as  he  would  a  cast 
or  an  engraving.  The  fact  of  the  demand  for  music  work 
being  altogether  beyond  the  means  of  supply,  originally 
called  this  trade  into  existence.  No  ordinary  compositor 
can  set  up  music  without  some  previous  training  and  con- 
siderable Instruction,  and  the  advantage  of  these  separate 
offices  is  that  they  have  always  at  command  a  body  of 
experienced  and  proficient  hands—  men,  indeed, who  do  little 
else.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  Wilson,  of  Tummill- 
street,  one  of  the  best  and  most  extensive  music  printers  in 
London,  for  most  of  the  particulars  which  follow.  No 
English  techm'cal  hand-book  has  dealt  with  this  subject  in 
a  way  at  all  adequate  to  its  growing  importance ;  indeed 
the  ordinary  references  to  the  art  of  music-setting  are 
altogether  useless.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that 
in  this  branch  of  skill,  as  in  all  others,  proficiency  is  only 
arrived  at  by  practice ;  and  the  most  careful  perusal  of  this 
chapter  will  never  make  a  music  compositor.  By  persever- 
ance, however,  any  ordinary  compositor  may,  if  he  fol- 
lows out  the  following  directions,  undertake  music  com- 
position in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
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Some  knowledge  of  music  is  essential  to  the  proper 
execution  of  this  land  of  composition.  It  is  impossible  to 
set  up  any  piece  from  manuscript  unless  the  meaning  of 
the  musical  phrases  and  the  time  value  of  the  notes  and 
rests  be  understood.  We  propose  to  begin  with  this 
elementary  kind  of  instruction  ;  omitting  everything  that, 
however  important  to  the  musician,  is  unnecessary  to  the 
•compositor 

The  first  thing  to  be  learned  is  the  alphabetical  names 
•of  the  notes.     They  are  as  follows : — 

Treble  Notes, 


EFGAB     CDEF 

These  five  parallel  lines  form  the  "  stave."  When  there 
are  higher  or  lower  notes  in  the  composition  than  can  be 
represented  on  the  stave,  additional  and  supplementary 
lines  are  added,  called  "  ledger  "  lines  ;  thus : — 


B    C    "" 


The  Bass  notes  are  thus  named : — 


iST-p: 


i)E    F    Gt     ABO     DEFGABODE 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  notes  are  either  inter- 
sected by  one  of  the  lines  of  the  stave  or  occupy  the  spa4:e 
between  two  lines.  They  are  distinguished  accordingly 
as  *^  line  notes  "  and  '^  space  notes.' 


It 
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The  next  thing  to  be  learned  is  the  valtie  of  the  notes.. 
"There  are  seven  kinds  of  notes  used,  viz. : — 


1.  The  Semibreve,  a  white  note. 

2.  The  Minim,  a  white  note  with  a  stem. 

3.  The  Crotchet,  a  black  note  with  a  stem. 

4.  The  Quaver,  with  a  transverse  line  to  the  stem. 

5.  The  Semiquaver,  with  two  lines  to  the  stem. 

6.  The  Demisemiquaver  with  three  lines  to  the  stem. 

7.  Semi-demisemiquaver,  with  four   lines   to  the   stem 
<Cseldom  used). 

Besides  these  there  are 


W: 


The  Breye  The  Long  Breve        The  Large  Breve 

These  types  were  almost  discarded  until  the  revival  of 
Gregorian  music  in  the  Anglican  Church  caused  their 
renewed  use. 

The  value  of  the  notes  is  the  duration  of  time  over 
which  they  extend  ;  that  is,  the  length  of  the  musical  sound 
that  they  indicate. 

The  following  is  the  musical  "time  table  " : — 

One  semibreve  equals  two  minims ;  one  minim  equals 
two  crotchets ;  one  crotchet  equals  two  quavers ;  one 
quaver  equals  two  semiquavers ;  one  semiquaver  equals 
two  demisemiquavers. 

The  following  diagram  will  show  this  perhaps  more 
plainly.  It  gives  the  equivalents  of  each  of  the  notes ;  so 
that  whenever  one  occurs  in  one  stave  the  corresponding 
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stave  must  be  filled  up  by  notes  of  tbe  value  representedL 
between  the  perpendicular  lines : — 


r 


r       r 

r    r    r    r 


r    r 


r 


III! 


4i— iS^^  {LmZ^SL^  ZJL^L^ 


r 

r r 


r 


^■^1^ 


et^'^F^^r^i 


• I 


r 


In  setting  up  music,  then,  in  which  there  is  more  thair 
one  stave,  the  notes  must  range  over  each  other,  perpen- 
dicularly down  the  score.  Thus,  if  there  be  a  minim  in 
the  top  stave,  space  must  be  left  afler  it  equal  to  what  will 
aooommodate  its  equivalent  in  the  other  staves.    Thus : — 


Hore  the  lower  slave  contains  two  notes,  while  the  upper 
cuntmna  but  one ;  yet  the  length  of  the  two  staves  must 
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be  exactly  eqnal.     This  is  the  reason  why  the  compositor 
mnst  understand  the  value  of  the  several  notes. 

Besides  the  notes  there  are  rests,  indicating  pauses,  which, 
must  range  in  Uke  manner.     They  are  thus  named : — 


Semibreve, 

or  une 

bar  rest* 


t0 

Quaver 
rest. 

Semiqua- 
ver rest. 

Demisemi- 

quaver 

rest. 

Minim 
rest. 

— 1= 

Crotchet 
rest. 

^ 


Semidemi- 

semiquaver' 

rest. 


The  notes,  with  the  exception  of  two,  consist  of  two 
parts,  the  head  m  and  the  stem  i 

The  stems  of  the  notes  may  be  turned  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  as  may  be  most  convenient  in  placing  them 
on  the  stave. 

In  instrumental  music,  tailed  notes  should  be  connected 
together  in  groups  of  two,  four,  or  eight,  so  as  to  be  more, 
easily  read,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  example : 


but  in  vocal  music  the  tailed  notes  are  separate  or  joined' 
together,  according  as  to  whether  one  or  two  notes  ar6^ 
required  to  be  sung  as  one  or  two  syllables,  as — 


as  the 


as 


The  strokes  ^  bs  5  &c.,  plaif^d  over  a  note  or 
printed  across  the  stem  of  it  show  accordingly  that  it  is  to 
be  divided  into  quavers,  semiquavers,  demisemiquavers 
repeatedly. 

The  following  are  the  significations  of  the  miscellaneous 
symbols  indicated.     A  treatise  of  some  considerable  length 
might  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  the  signs  that  it  is  necessary  the  compositor- 
should  understand : — 
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^^  ^7^  &c.,  marks  placed  over  groups  of  three  or  five 
notes  indicating  that  five  notes  must  he  played  in  the  time 
of  two ;  five  notes  in  the  time  of  four,  &c. 


g=  ^ 


tt 


Clefs, — These  signs  are  always  made 
in  one  piece. 


O  clef  F  clef 


also  called  the  tenor  clef. 


Cdef 


flaf.  "~— i^rkiiVklo  flo.f.  — ^  a-i 


flat.  ZZZZ:     double  flat.       Z2ZIZ  single  flat. 


1=  ^^  =&!= 

aTio.'m  i^rknKlA  aTio.'m  ~"  ai 


sharp.        double  sharp.        izizz  single  sharp» 


^ 


natural.      zii3  or 


repeat-dots,  used  when  a 
strain  is  to  be  repeated. 


7T-:    iziz: 

^^ —    '"^ —  common  time. 


%  sign. 

^  or  J  appoggiaturas. 

'^  turn.       ^  inverted  turn.      tr  thrill  or  shake. 

-<  <:  <c    or    .^^ — .    vibration.         |    arpeggio. 
^  pause.       zn  organ  tone. 

crescendo.        zr ^    decrescendo. 

II  swell.       i;::r=*<ci    decrease  and  increase. 
>.    sf orzaudo ;  written  also  y^  or  y 
■•  staccato.      ^ ^  slur  or  bind«       i  braca       if  direct 

^    0     or     +     (in  pianoforte  music)  use  the  pedals. 


1  i 

2 

2 
0 

t 
s 

4 

a  9 

s 

bs 

1     F 

as 
5 

Braces. 

©    e 

r 

1    '^ 

1 

/I 

• 
* 



l:s. 

S 

b 

0 

r 

9 

f 

+ 

^ 


item. 


Kern. 


Kern* 


l« 


I  I 


Kem. 


Kern. 


Kem. 


Kem. 


Kem. 
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thestafiEl 


the  bar. 


double  bara. 


' J 

close;  sometimes  printed' thus: ^ 


^    Used  after  the  preceding  to  denote  a  discontinuance  of 
the  pedals. 


or     A      (in  "violin  music)  a  downbow  or  an  upbow. 
A    a  phrase.        ZD    a  section.        Q    a  period. 

(Some  compositors  use  the  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation- 
instead  of  these  three  last  signs. ) 

/  forte.         ff  fortissimo.         fz  sporzando.  m  mezzo.. 

mf  mezzo  forte.        p  piano.        pp  pianissimo. 
ppp  very  pianissimo.  rf  rinforzando,  the  same  as  >• 

8/  sf  orzando. 

Most  of  the  letter  founders  supply  music  types,  and 
their  systems,  unfortunately,  diflfer  somewhat.  The  most 
complete  is  that  of  the  Patent  Type  Founding  Company 
(Mr.  Shanks),  which  we  will  adopt  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  the  method  of  music  composition.  Any  one 
conversant  with  it  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  working 
with  other  founts. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  "  lay  of  the 
case  "  for  music. 

On  account  of  the  immense  expense  of  cutting  punches 
for  a  fount  of  music,  there  are  not  many  sizes  cast — the 
most  usual  ones  now  made  being  semi-nonpareil y  gerriy 
diamond,  and  ruby.  The  number  of  sorts  to  each  fount 
varies  considerably,  some  founts  having  between  300  and 
400  different  stamps,  others  not  nearly  so  many.  In 
some  founts  a  note  may  be  in  one  type,  in  others  several 
types  may  have  to  be  lifted  to  make  the  same  note.  This 
will  be  exemplified  when  we  explain  the  number  and  use 
of  the  various  pieces.     We  will  select,  as  being  the  most 
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in  use,  what  is  known  as  the  diamond  1^-em  fount  of  the 
foundry  named. 

All  the  pieces  of  a  fount  of  music  are  cast  to  the  en,  em, 
l^-em,  &c.,  of  its  own  body.  This  is  necessary  to  secure 
•exact  justification. 

We  will  now  go  through  the  diflferent  characters  seriatim^ 
^stating  their  respective  names  and  uses. 

*  **  Single-line  note  head." 

Used  as  the  top  line  note  of  a  chord,  or  the  one  furthest 
irom  the  stem,  as 


^-  **  Single  line  2-em  note  head.'* 

The  difference  between  the  two  is  that  the  last  has  an  en 
rule  attached  to  it. 

m-  "  Single  line  2^-em  note  head." 

This  has  an  em  rule  attached  to  it.  The  last  two  named 
axQ  rarely  used,  as  they  are  almost  impracticable,  and 
^erve  chiefly  to  increase  the  number  of  sorts,  which  are 
already  numerous  enoagh.  It  is  found,  also,  that  the 
en  and  em  rule  attached  are  especially  liable  to  damage 
before  the  rest  of  the  stamp  is  injured,  and  thus  the  whole 
is  rendered  useless. 

These  stamps  may  be  single  or  double  body ;  that  is,  one 
or  two-line  characters. 

^  **  Single  body  line  continuation iiote  head." 

This  is  l^-em  in  dimensions ;  it  is  used  for  any  of  the  inner 
line  notes  in  a  chord,  nearest  to  the  stem,  as 

(- 


or 


The  stem  is  formed  by  using  a  character  thus  |  ,  con- 
.sisting  of  a  single  line.     It  is  two  bodies,  or  two-line  in 


■depth.  If  used  im  the  stave,  it  has  the  stave  linea  attached 
"to  it,  as  tr<  and  is  of  variona  widths,  l-em,  2-em,  2^-em, 
.and  8-ein. 

The  spaees  between  the  notes  are  rules  of  single  and 
-double  body,  and  of  various  widths,  &om  one  en  to  fonr 
or  five  ems,  Bnch  as 

It  follows  from  the  preceding,  that  in  determining  what 
space  there  should  be  between  one  note  and  another,  it 
must  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  iJie  longer  the  stem  v*ed 
the  shorter  the  ndes  must  be.  For  instance,  if  notes  in  a 
line  stand  four  ems  apart,  as 


a  "  double  body  4-em  rule  "  '  is  placed  between  the 

note  heads,  and  between  the  stems  a  "  double  body  3-em 

rule  " .     But,  on  the  same  principle,  a  "  2^  stem  "  |~ 

must  be  used  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  that  is  1^  to  cover 
the  note  head,  and  the  remainder  to  add  to  the  S-em  rules. 

f  "Double  body  line  note  head." 

It  is  nsed  with  stem  as 


and  is  1^-em  in  dimensions.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
longer  the  stem  that  is  used,  the  wider  the  rule  must  be,  in 
proportion  to  the  space  between  the  notes. 

fl  "  Bouble  body  space  note." 

Also  1^-em  in  dimensions.     It  jg  used  thus : 
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^  '*  Continuation  space,  1^  em/*  nsed  as 


t 


In  this  instance  it  is  nearest  to  the  stem. 

^  "  Double  space  continuation/* 

3  bodies  in  depth  and  1^  bodies  in  width.     It  is  used  as  iir. 
this  case : 

Two  "line**  and  two  "space,**  note  heads  are  cast  in 
one  piece,  as  f  or  S  or  k 

Line-note  ft  and  stem  t  (double  body)  in  sta^/e,  as 


Line-note  -^-  (single  body)  and  stem  |   (double  body)  out 
of  stave,  as  f" 

Space-note  ^  and  stem  fz  (double  body),  as 


t 


or,  out  of  stave  ^  and  the  piece  |  forming  W 

t  A  "  line  stem ;  "  fl  a  "  space  stem.*'  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  line  stem  does  not  extend  below  the  bottom  line, 
while  the  space  stem  has  as  much  below  the  bottom  line- 
as  above  the  top  line.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the- 
length  of  a  space-note  stem  should  be  the  same  as  a  line- 
note ;  for  if  we  examine  a  double  body  line-note  it  will  be^ 
seen  that  there  is  a  greater  length  of  stem  attached  to  it 
than  there  is  to  the  space  note,  so  that  the  space-stem 
requires  to  be  longer,  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency. 
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^  *'  unison  space-note/'  used  with  stem  up  and  down,  as. 

— U 


It  is  equal  to  two  bodies. 

mt  '*  Unison  line-note,"  used  with  stem  up  and  down,  as 

1— 


It  is  equal  to  one  body. 

When  a  note  falls  on  the  centre  line,  a  stem  is  used  -j- 
with  only  one  stave  line.  It  is  called  a  "B  stem,"  or 
**  cut  stem  "  : — 


i- 


r  A  A 
F  i  i 


With  a  space-note  following  in  the  second  space,  having  its; 
stem  down,  or  on  the  third,  with  space  stem  up,  as 

-. 4- 


the  "  C  stem  "  is  used. 

The  unison  line-note  is  made  with  ^  (one  body  note- 
head)  H  h-  I —  I —  (T  pieces)  acccording  to  the  width 
required,  and  |~  (B  stem),  or  t  t  tz:  t  (stave  stem). 
The  following  examples  will  show  the  use  of  these 
pieces : — 


^ 


a     h 

At  a  the  pieces  used  are  <•  — i  _j  (B  stem),  both  the  up 
and  down  stem  being  made  with  exactly  the  same  pieces  ;. 

2a 
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lit  b  the  pieces  are  m  \-  tz  ioi  the  up  stem,  and  |~  (C  stem) 
for  the  down  one. 

Notes  out  of  the  Stave, — Such  notes  as  ^^  are  called 
*^  D  notes '"  they  have  the  usual  space  stem,  as 


Notes  of  this  shape  ^  ^  are  called  ''  B  notes/'  and 
have  **  white  stems,"  or  stems  without  stave  line,  attached, 
to  them  I  .     They  are  used  as  in  this  instance : — 


r 


As  the  notes  stand  in  the  same  position  as  those  called 
D  notes,  it  may  he  asked,  why  call  one  D  and  the  other 
B?  The  answer  is,  that  this  is  done  simply  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  and  not  because  the  position  they  occupy 
would  denote  them  as  being  D  or  B  in  the  treble  clef. 

There  are  distinct  characters  used  for  making  space 
chords  in  combination  to  any  extent.  In  the  annexed 
example 


the  necessity  for  such  notes  will  be  seen.     The  following 
are  the  characters  used : — 


2         8 


No.  1  is  the  top  note  of  the  chord  if  out  of  the  stave ; 
No.  2  is  the  top  note  if  within  the  stave ;  No.  8  is  an 
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intermediate  space  continuation  chord  (as  many  of  these 
may  be  used  as  is  needed  to  complete  the  chord)  ;  No.  4 
is  used  next  to  the  stem  and  joins  it. 

The  examples  c  and  d  are  similarly  constructed  to  a  and 
b,  but  inverted,  to  show  the  use  both  ways. 


f  This  is  a  combination  of  »  and 
two  top  notes  of  a  line  chord. 


and  forms  the 


P  This  is  a  combination  of  M  and  P-,  and  forms  the 
'two  top  notes  of  a  space  chord. 

^  This  note  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  D  note ;  it 
has  a  different  use  assigned  to  it.  If  the  character  is 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  kerned,  or  cut  away, 
underneath  the  black  part  of  the  note,  so  that  when 
placed  as  in  the  following  chords  it  overhangs  the  note 
next  to  it. 


I 


I 


or   # 


"T- 


*  The  notes  marked  *  are  the  kerned  notes. 

When  two  ordinary  space-notes    are    placed  head  to 
-head,  as 


it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  still  a  full  space  between  them, 
but  if  a  kerned  note  is  used,  the  notes  appear  in  the  next 
spaces  to  each  other,  as  jj^.     This  is  a  combination  which 

has  lately  been  cast  in  one  piece — occupying  three  bodies 
in  depth,  and  is  very  useful  in  short  score,  as  it  obviates  the 
use  of  the  kerned  notes,  which  are  liable  to  get  broken. 

Short  Score  is  where  the  four  voice  parts  are  compressed 
into  two  staves — treble  and  bass.     It  is  much  used  in 
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hymn  books  and  similar  publications  in  which  economy  of 
space  is  important. 

f 


The  compositor  should  notice  at  the  points  marked  <r 
the  use  of  the  d-body  double  space-note  stems  up  and 
down. 

A  ^  These  are  used  for  backing  notes,  as 


The  first  one  forms  the  note  A  in  the  first  chord ;  the* 
second  is  for  G  in  the  second  chord. 

The  black  notes  are  1^  ems  in  width,  the  white  notes 
2  ems  in  width.  The  white  notes  are  worked  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  black  notes. 

White  notes  generally  used. 
White  notes  with  reversed  stems. 

These  types  are  used  where  stems  are  required  for  the 
opposite  side.  The  notes,  however,  are  so  seldom  used 
that  the  type  founders  do  not  supply  the  characters  unless 
specially  ordered  to  do  so. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  use  'of  the'iquaver^ 
semiquaver,  and  demi-semiquaver  tails  and  binds. 
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When  the  stems  of  quavers,  semiquavers,  and  demi- 
-eemiquavers  are  turned  upwards,  they  are  first  made 
exactly  like  crotchets — 


:and  then  the  tail  is  added  at  the  back  of  the  stem  to  denote 
its  value,  thus : 


~  quaver 


semiquaver 


ZTjC 


demi-semiquaver 


but  when  the  stems  are  turned  downward,  the  tails  join 
the  noteheads  at  once,  without  fbrst  being  formed  like 
crotchets. 

The  following  pieces  are  used  to  make  these  notes : — 

For  a  line  or  space  quaver  with  a  stem  up,  this  piece  ^ 
IS  used  to  **back"  the  stem — turned  one  way  it  joins  a 
space  stem,  inverted  it  joins  a  line  one,  thus : 


:S:= 


For  a  line  quaver  with  a  stem  down,  this  character  ^ 
is  used  to  join  the  notehead,  thus : 


_^— 


For  a  space-note  with  a  down  stem,  this  piece  t?  is  used, 
"thus: 


For  a  line  semiquaver  with  an  up  stem,  this  piece  |§  is 
^sed,  thus : 
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and  for  Bpace-note,  this  character  ^  thus 


For  the  down  stems,  a  line  semiquaver  is  made  witb 
this  piece  1^  thus : 


=fc= 


and  a  space  one  with  this  ^,  thus  : 


The  demi-semiquay(3r  line  and  space  tails  are  made  with^ 
the  same  piece,  namely  ^,  thus : 


Both  the  down  stems  of  line  and  space  demi-semi- 
quavers  are  also  formed  with  one  character,  ^,  and  are 
made  thus : 


When  the  stem  appears  out  of  the  stave,  tails  must  b& 
used  which  have  no  stave  lines  attached  to  them,  ^ 

This  piece  is  used  for  a  space  quaver  with  a  stem  dovni^ 
thus: 


and  this  one  ^  for  a  line  note 


-^ 


In  this  instance  a  single-body  line  note  must  be  used,  and 
a  "  white  sinde-body  stem,"  so  as  to  make  the  stem  th& 
required  len^. 

The  quaver  tail  for  an  up  stem  is  also  cast  without  a. 
line  ^,  to  work  out  of  the  stave. 
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In  instrnmental  music,  two,  three,  four,  or  more  notes 
are  often  grouped  together,  according  to  the  time  in  which 
the  music  is  written,  as 


In  such  cases  the  following  pieces  are  used : 

"■  ^  ^  ■■■  ■'■■■  ^or  liii©  notes     )  ..  ^„«^^^ . 
fc-  -  ^  *—  •—  for  space  notes  J  ^^^^®™  5 

^  Is  Is-  i^  semiquavers ;     E  5  S  i^  demi-semiquayeraL. 

Of  these  pieces  the  quavers  occupy  one  body  only,  and 
the  semiquavers  and  demi-semiquavers  two  bodies  ;  there- 
fore, as  each  note  and  its  seem  should  take  up  four  bodies, 
the  quaver  requires  a  **  T  piece  "  placed  in  between  the 
note  and  quaver  bind  to  make  it  the  requisite  length  ;  this 
is  when  all  the  notes  of  the  group  are  alike,  as  at  a. 
When,  however,  the  notes  are  different,  as  at  b  and  c,  the 
note  nearest  the  stem,  that  is,  the  highest  note  when  the 
stems  are  up,  and  the  lowest  note  when  the  stems  are 
down,  takes  its  proper  length  of  stem,  and  all  the  other 
stems  are  lengthened  by  T  pieces  to  join  the  bind. 

The  above  binds  are  used  only  when  the  groups  are  all 
in  one  position,  thus : 


or  when  the  notes  run  up  or  down  and  return  to  the 
starting  note,  thus : 


^s 


We  think  the   explanations  given  will   enable  the  com- 
positor to  form  groups  or  notes  which  require  straight 
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binds ;  but  when  the  notes  run  up  and  down,  each  note 
being  one  degree  above  or  below  the  preceding  one,  as  in 
ihe  following  example,  different  characters  are  required : — 


We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  use  of  the  up  and 
down  binds.     The  sorts  necessary  are 

^  ^  ^ ;;  ^  6  ^  0  g  S  g  ^ 

These  pieces  are  cast  in  various  sizes,  ranging  from  1^  ems, 
the  width  of  the  noteheads  (which  necessitates  the  notes 
for  which  this  piece  is  used  being  close  together),  to 
6  ems,  which  size  admits  of  S^  ems  of  blank  rule  or  space 
being  placed  between  the  notes ;  when  more  space  is 
required  between  the  notes,  two  or  more  pieces  must  be 
placed  end  to  end ;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing  we  have 
6J  ems  between  two  quavers,  we  must  use  two  4-em 
pieces  together  to  make  the  8-ems — IJ  ems  notehead  aud 
'6 J  ems  between,  and  so  on. 

We  must  now  explain  the  separate  uses  of  each  of  these 
pieces.  There  are  ^ye  sizes  of  the  first  of  these  characters, 
vsrhich  always  cover  line  notes. 

^  1^  em    ^  2  em    ^-  2J  em    ^^  4  em    ^^^  5  em 

They  are  used  where  two  or  more  notes  are  placed  as  in 
the  following  example : — 


In  this  case  a  space-note  commences  a  group.  The  bind 
<5overs  a  line  note.  So  that  when  a  group  of  notes  com- 
mences with  a  space  note  and  proceeds  regularly  up  the 
scale,  any  one  of  the  above  characters,  according  to  whether 
the  music  is  set  close  or  open,  should  be  used  as  the  first 
bind. 
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We  now  come  to  the  up  quaver  binds  to  cover  space 
notes.     They  axe  as  follows : — 


4  em 


5em 


^  1^  em    ^  2  em    ^2^  em 

These  are  intended  to  commence  a  line  note  and  cover  a 
.^crpace  note,  as 


There  are  also  down  quaver  binds  to  cover  space  notes. 


.as 


^  1^  em    ^  2em 


2iem 


4  em 


5  em 


The  down  quaver  binds  to  cover  line  notes,  as 


•«xe  the  following : — 
^  IJ  em    ^  2  em 


21  em 


4  em 


5  em 


The    semiquaver   and   demi- semiquaver  characters  are 

used  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  quaver.     There  are  not 

so  many  sizes  of  these  pieces  as  there  are  of  the  quaver 

binds — of  the  semiquaver  three  sizes  are  cast,  viz.,  1 J  em, 

2  em,  2^  em ;  if  any  others  are  required  they  must  be 

made  by  joining  two  or  more  together ;  and  of  the  demi- 

«emiquaver  there  is  but  the  one  size  cast,  which  is  shown 

— two  ems  in  width. 

« 

Grace  notes  are  generally  made  a  line  shorter  than  others 

in  the  stems. 

The  other  characters  sent  in  a  fount,  such  as  rests,  dots, 
slurs,  marks  of  expression,  &c.,  are  placed  as  required. 
"They  do  not  need  any  explanation. 

Subject  to  these  peculiarities,  music  composition  is  a 
Mnd  of  mosaic  work,  which  will  tax  the  ingenuity  and 
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patience  of  the  workman,  but  which  requires  no  farther 
elucidation. 

Along  with  the  manuscript,  the  compositor  should  be 
supplied  with  instructions  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the  page 
required,  and  the  size  of  the  type  to  be  employed. 

Begin  by  counting  the  number  of  measures  in  the  piece,, 
and  apportion  to  each  measure  the  amount  of  ems  in 
length  of  which  the  page  will  allow,  so  that  there  shall  be^ 
a  general  equality  of  space  throughout  the  piece. 

In  instrumental  music,  and  in  pieces  which  are  not  inter- 
lined with  poetry,  the  compositor  should  set  two  or  more 
staves  sunultaneously,  ranging  the  leading  notes  in  the- 
under  staves  precisely  under  the  corresponding  ones  in  the 
upper  staff;  that  is,  a  certain  amount  of  space  in  each  staff, 
in  a  brace,  must  contain  the  same  quantity  of  time  value. 

Where  lines  of  poetry  are  interspersed,  as  in  church 
music  and  ballads,  the  staves  are  necessarily  set  singly, 
and  in  composing  the  second  staff  the  workman  must, 
therefore  constantly  refer  to  the  first,  in  order  to  make  the- 
staves  correspond,  proceeding  in  like  manner  with  the  third 
and  fourth. 

A  good  compositor  will  be  careful,  whenever  practicable, 
to  make  the  lines  overlap  each  other,  brickwise,  and  not- 
allow  one  joint  to  fall  directly  under  another. 

In  some  music  founts  the  lines  are  cast  double,  ta 
expedite  composition.  This  really  results  in  inferior  work, 
although  it  is  done  more  rapidly.  The  joint  of  the  lines,, 
coming  under  one  another,  are  apparent  in  the  entire  depth 
of  the  staff.  After  a  fount  has  been  in  use  some  tima- 
these  joints  (or  rather  openings  between  each)  will  become 
very  visible — and  unsightly.  To  remedy  this,  the  stereo- 
typer  runs  a  brass  rule  along  each  stave  line  in  the  mould 
before  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  thus  closing  up  all  the  unsightly 
gaps  between  each  rule,  which  are  observable  in  a  proof 
pulled  from  type  that  has  been  in  wear  a  time. 

The  compositor  should  be  careful  to  make  the  stems  of 
all  the  notes  in  a  page  of  the  same  length,  except  those  of 
grace  notes,  which,  as  already  stated,  should  be  shorter 
than  the  stems  of  the  other  notes. 
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Part  Second --PRESSWORK, 


CHAPTEB  I. 

Thb  Printing  Press — Its  Principle — ^The  Bed — The  Carriage  and 
BaiIs — The  Tympan — The  Frisket — Characteristics  of  the 
Albion  and  Columbian  Presses  Respectively — Description  of 
their  Mechanism — How  they  are  Set  Up,  Kept  in  Order,  and' 
the  Impression  Eegulated. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  branch  of  oar  subject — 
practical  Presswork.  We  shall  have  to  deal  with  a  depart- 
ment of  the  printing  office  altogether  distinct  from  the 
composing  room ;  with  an  entirely  different  kind  or 
appliances  and  processes,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  an 
altogether  different  class  of  operatives,  whose  manners  and 
customs  are  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  object  that  first  strikes  a  visitor  to  the  press-room 
is,  of  course,  the  press,  and  we  may  well  begin  by  describ- 
ing that  important  piece  of  machinery. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  presses  in  use  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  There  is  the  old  wooden  press,  still  to  be^ 
found  in  some  small  offices  in  London  and  in  the  country. 
There  are  also  the  iron  Stanhope  press,  the  Britannia,  the^ 
Imperial,  and  one  or  two  others ;  but  in  the  best  offices 
these  are  chiefly  used  now  for  pulling  proofs  upon,. 
Practically  there  are  only  two  presses  in  actual  use,  the 
Columbian  and.  the  Albion  ;  and  to  these  we  will  confine 
our  attention. 

The  principle  of  the  press  is,  briefly,  this : — The  forme  of 
type  is  placed  on  a  flat  plane  of  hard  material.  Over  this- 
is  another  flat  plane  of  iron  or  other  metal,  and  the  latter 
moves  vertically,  being  always  kept  parallel  to  the  other. 
The  sheet  to  be  printed,  being  upon  the  type,  the  moving^ 
plane  approaches  and  finally  comes  in  contact  with  it,  and 
the  force  with  which  the  two  come  together  causes  the= 
impression  on  the  paper. 
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Although  this  operation  aeems  to  be  a  very  simple  one, 
it  is  not  easily  accomplished.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep 
the  upper  plane  always  parallel  to  the  lower,  and  to  get 
sufficient  pressure  upon  it ;  for  this  preat^ure,  coming  from 
Above,  is  only  exerted  at  a  certain  point  in  the  centre. 


The  flat  plane,  upon  which  the  type  ie  laid,  is  called 
the  bed^of  the  press.  The  flat  plane  which  moves  verti- 
j!ally  and  presses  the  paper  on  the  type  is  called  the 
platen.     These  are  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  press. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  arrangements  for  readily 
liringing  a  forme  under  tbe  platen  and  for  withdrawing  it. 
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It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  if  the  bed 
were  immovable.  It  is  most  desirable  to  have  the  type" 
forme  brought  out  from  the  pressing  parts,  both  in  order 
that  it  may  be  inked,  and  that  a  sheet  of  paper  may  be 
laid  upon  it.  When,  too,  the  latter  is  printed,  it  is  desir- 
able to  bring  out  the  forme  again  in  order  to  remove  the 
sheet  preparatory  to  another  inking  of  the  forme  and  the 
laying  on  of  another  sheet. 

These  requirements  led  to  the  table  being  mounted  upon 
a  carriage,  which  ran  upon  two  rails.  A  handle  and  an 
endless  band  are  attached  to  the  carriage,  so  that  when  the 
handle  is  turned,  the  carriage  moves,  running  forward  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  receive  the  impression,  and,  on  the 
handle  being  again  put  in  movement,  running  back  to  the 
end  of  the  carriage  from  whence  it  came. 

Another  desirable  arrangement  is  to  have  some  means 
whereby  the  sheet  may  be  very  accurately  laid  on  the  type. 
With  this  view  a  kind  of  leaf  is  hinged  to  one  end  of  the 
bed,  and  the  paper  fixed  upon  it  to  certain  maxks,  when 
it  is  in  an  upright  position.  It  is  then  turned  down,  and 
the  paper  comes  upoii  the  type  in  the  exact  position  in 
which  it  is  wanted. 

In  the  press  this  latter  arrangement  is  called  the 
tympany  which  gets  its  name  from  being  tightened,  like  the 
top  of  a  drum.  It  consists  of  a  thin  frame  of  wood  or 
metal  over  which  parchment  or  cloth  is  stretched.  The 
paper  to  be  printed  is  laid  upon  this,  and  the  bottom  side 
of  the  tympan  being  jointed  or  hinged  to  the  bed  of  the 
press,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  it  down,  in  order  to 
bring  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  type. 

The  annexed  illustration  of  the  Stanhope  Press,  repro- 
duced from  Johnson's  Typographia,  will  serve  to  make 
this  clearer  than  any  verbal  description.  A  is  the  plane 
or  "platen"  which  rises  and  falls,  but  always  remains 
parallel  to  the  parts  that  come  beneath  it.  The  plane  or 
"  bed  "  on  which  the  type  is  laid,  is  marked  B.  The  tympan 
is  marked  C.  The  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  on  the  side  of  C, 
facing  the  platen,  and  the  tympan  is  turned  down  flat  on  B, 
The  latter  then  travels  on  the  two  rails  until  it  comes  under 
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A,  and  there  the  type  forme  receives  the  impression.  The 
-carriage  is  withdrawn,  the  tympan  lifted,  and  the  sheet 
removed. 

In  the  illustration  is  another  flap,  D,  hinged  upon  the 
tympan.  This  is  called  the  frisket,  and  its  use  is  to  pre- 
vent the  margins  of  the  paper  being  soiled,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter.  After  the  sheet  has  been  placed 
upon  the  tympan,  (7,  the  frisket  is  folded  down  upon  it  and 
both  together  are  folded  down  upon  the  type  forme. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  printing  press, 
omitting,  however,  that  most  important  point,  the  source 
of  the  power  which  brings  dovm  the  platen  and  causes  the 
impression.  This,  however,  wiU  be  best  postponed  for  the 
moment. 

In  the  annexed  figure  of  the  Albion  Press,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  works  are  supported  on  a  frame  consisting 
of  two  uprights  and  a  cross-piece,  a  a,  called  the  Staple  ; 
or  sometimes  only  the/raw-^.  This,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts,  excepting  some  which  will  be  named,  is  of  iron.  The 
staple  stands  on  two  sets  of  ornamented /^^i,  c  c,  screwed 
to  pieces  of  wood  which  stand  on  the  floor.  The  top  is 
sometimes  called  ihQfranu  head,  h. 

Rather  more  than  half  way  down  the  frame  there  is  a 
crosspiecie,  on  which  are  laid  the  ribs,  r.  The  latter  are 
the  rails  on  which  the  carriage  travels.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  ribs  is  the  rib  Ug,  5,  which  serves  to  steady  them, 
and  to  support  the  weight  of  the  carriage.  Between  the 
two  ends  of  the  ribs  furthest  from  the  staple  there  is  the 
bolster^  t,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  carriage 
running  too  far  out,  or  off  the  rails  or  ribs. 

The  carriage  is  driven  forward  and  backward  by  being 
attached  by  two  girths,  u,  or  strong  bands  of  leather  or  cloth, 
to  a  wooden  cylinder  called  the  rounce,  q.  One  of  these 
girths  is  so  fixed  that  it  will  pull  the  carriage  in  one 
direction,  and  the  other  so  that  it  will  pull  it  in  the 
opposite,  the  cylinder  being  turned  round  first  so  that 
it  will  cause  the  carriage  to  be  impelled  towards  the  platen, 
and  then  so  as  to  withdraw  it,  and  send  it  to  the  end  of  the 
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riba.     The  rounce  is  turned  by  a  handle,  ctilled  the  rounce 
handle. 

The  tipper  surface  of  the  earri^e  is  covered  by  a  strung 
plate  of  iron,  planed  perfectly  level,  which  is  cRlled  the 
table,  V,  or  the  cojin  or  sofo.     The  last  two  terma,  how- 
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«Ter,  were  chiefly  ased  in  reference  to  the  old  wooden 
^ireas,  whose  table  was  of  stone,  and  somewhat  different 
in  constmction. 

Hinged  to  the  end  of  the  carrit^e  fiirtheet  away  &om 
the  frame  of  the  press,  is  the  tympan,  already  referred  to. 
In  order,  however,  to  break  the  force  of  the  descending 
platen,  and  ho  prevent  the  type  being  injured  by  the  impact, 
the  tympan  is  utilised  to  contain  a  soft  yielding  material 
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such  as  blanket  or  cloth,  or  paper,  but  which  goes  by  the^ 
name   of  the  blanket,  whatever  it  consists   of.     This   is-- 
eflfected  by  making  the  tympan  to  consist  of  two  parts, 
respectively  called  the  inner  and  outer  tympans.     The  first 
is  a  lighter  frame  of  metal  than  the  latter,  and  fits  into  it. 
The  two  are  fastened  together  by  tympan  hooks.     At  the 
end  of  the  tympan  frame  a  heavy  weight  is  placed,  as  a 
sort  of  counterpoise.     When  the  tympan  is  being  lifted, 
this  facilitates  the  operation  very  materially. 

Above  these  parts  will  be  seen  the  platen,  p,  which  is 
perfectly  smooth  and  level  on  its  under  surface,  in  order- 
to  give  the  whole  of  the  type  forme  an  equable  pressure. 
It  is  strengthened  by  heavy  radiating  plates  cast  in  the 
same  piece  with  the  platen,  which  prevent  it  from  **  giv- 
ing "  in  any  part.  The  spaces  between  these  plates,  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  platen,  are  called  the  **  tills."  The 
parts  which  effect  the  working  of  the  platen  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  regulating  its  descending  and  ascending 
motion,  and  the  other  being  that  which  causes  the  motion. 
The  platen,  as  we  have  already  stated,  must  always  be  in 
a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  table.  It  must  have  no- 
lateral  motion  whatever.  The  slightest  vibration,  too, 
would  cause  the 'impression  to  be  duplicated,  and  destroy 
its  clearness ;  or,  as  printers  say,  would  cause  a  **  slur." 
Hence  there  are  guide  plates  fixed  into  the  frame,  which 
correspond  in  shape  with  that  part  of  the  mechanism 
immediately  over  the  platen. 

The  platen  itself  is  pushed  up  and  down  by^  means  of 
the  piston,  f.  This  is  connected  at  one  end  with  a  system 
of  levers,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  kind  of  press. 
The  power  is  gained  by  causing  an  inclined  piece  of  steel 
to  become  perpendicular.  In  doing  so,  the  platen  is  forced 
down,  and  the  impression  takes  place  at  the  moment  the 
piece  of  steel  occupies  a  vertical  position.  This  piece  of 
steel  is  called  the  chill,  i,  and  it  is  shaped  like  an  elbow. 
At  the  other  end  it  is  fixed  to  the  bar,  which,  on  being 
pulled  towards  the  operator,  straightens  the  chill,  or 
brings  it  into  the  vertical  position,  and  sends  down  the 
platen.  That  part  of  the  frame  against  which  the  handle 
elbow  is  brought,  is  called  the  cheek,  o.     The  term  is,. 


indeed,  sometimei  applied  to  the  t'n'o  sides  of  the  upright 
fiiume,  to  distinguish  them  Eroin  the  head.  The  end  of  the 
bar  is  called  the  bar  handle,  n.  The  whole  is  hung  upon 
the  main  bolt,  e,  running  through  the  head  of  the  frame. 

In  order  to  effect  the  return  of  the  platen,  that  is,  to 
raise  it  np  again,  there  ia  a  powerful  Rpring  fixed  at  the 
top  of  the  press  in  the  spring  box,  but  ohscured  hy  the 
ornamental  erection  seen  in  the  view.  This  spring  is 
connected  with  the  other  part  by  links  and  eteel  bolts. 

The  degree  of  pressure  given  is  regulated  by  the  pres- 
sure steel,  k,  which  is  wedge-shaped,  and  acta  upon  the 
chill,  on  being  screwed  by  tJhe  pressure  screws,  m,  more  or 
•  less  forward. 

The  Columbian  Fieea  differs  from  the  Albion  Press  in 
the  nature  of  the  levers  which  give  the  impression.  The 
head  itself  ia  a  powerful  lever,  acted  on  by  other  levers,  to 
which  the  bar  i^  attached.  The  platen  is  attached  to  the 
bead  by  a  strong  iron  bar,  and  the  descent  is  made  steady 
and  regular  by  two  iron  girders  which  project  from  the 
cheeka. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  presses, 
a  scientific  mechanician,  the  Rev.  A.  Bigg,  said  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  February,  1874  : —  "For 
all  ordinary  work  the  Albion  is  light,  the  pull  eaay,  the 
pieces  few,  the  mechanism  simple,  the  wear  not  destruc- 
tively injurions,  and  the  work  rapid.  For  some  years  the 
favours  of  the  working  printer  were  divided  between  the 
Columbian  and  the  Albion  presses.  Such  is  no  longer  the 
case,  and  estimated  by  any  other  standard  than  that  of  the 
value  of  the  old  material,  the  Albion  press  ia  superior  to 
the  Columbian."  *  The  Columbian  press  is,  however, 
considered  by  many  practical  men  to  work  lighter  than  the 
Albion ;  that  is,  to  require  leas  exertion  and  strength. 

The  person  who  works  the  press  in  a  printing  office  Ib 
called  the  pressman.  He  is  expected  also  to  ink  the  types 
or  roll  them,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

•  We  b»ve  not  iboughc  It  nepesMry  to  doBorib*  the  Columbisn  to  detail 
u  It  differ)  >o  IfMIe,  Biuept  in  the  levarsge  and  Its  oJliLBctions.  from  ttB 
Albion,  and  thli  diflereace  will  be  underiHwd  hv  ruading  Ibi  diceotions  to 
ba  given  hereafter  tor  setting  up  tbe  two  kfndi  of  ptegKa. 

s> 
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Presses  are  made  to  certain  sizes,  and  are  designated 
according  to  the  largest  sheet  they  are  intended  to  print. 
Thus,  a  double  crown  press  will  print  any  sized  forme  up 
to  a  double  crown  one.  The  Albion  press,  however, 
always  prints  one  size  larger  sheet  than  it  is  said  to  be 
made  for  ;  thus,  a  double  crown  press  will  print  a  double 
demy  sheet. 

The  following  are  names  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Albion  and  Columbian  presses,  and  tha  dimensions  of 
their  platens : — 


Inches. 

Half  Sheet  Foolscap  15  x  QJ 

Half  Sheet  Post 16  x  11 

Half  Sheet  Demy  ...  18  X  12 

Foolscap  Broadside  19  X  14J 

Crown  Broadside  ...  21   x  16 

Demy 24  X  18 


Inches. 

Royal  26  x  20J 

Super  Royal 29  X  21 

Double  Crown 34  X  22^ 

Double  Demy  36  X  23 

Double  Royal 40  X  25 


Quarto  or  Amateur  presses  are  also  made.  Their  platens 
are  10  in.  x  7  in.  These,  as  well  as  the  half-sheet  fools- 
cap, require  to  be  set  up  on  a  table  or  stand. 

The  best  kind  of  Albion  presses  ha^^e  steel  chills  ;  the 
second  quality  haye  cast  iron  chills.  The  bolts  should  be 
of  steel,  and  generally  the  best  iron  should  be  used. 

It  is  advisable  that  each  press  should  be  supplied  with 
an  extra  spring,  in  case  of  accident. 

Presses  are  made  for  travelling  purposes  in  which  the 
frame  or  staple,  the  most  cumbrous  part,  is  made  in  two 
pieces. 

How  to  set  up  a  Press. — Every  printer  should  know 
how  to  set  up  and  take  down  a  press  ;  not  only  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  remove  different  parts  when  they 
require  cleaning,  but  also  that  he  may  clearly  understand 
Its  mechanism.  We  will,  therefore,  give  as  clear  directions 
for  this  operation  as  possible. 

To  set  up  the  Albion  Press, — Put  the  feet  on  the  frame 
to  their  respective  marks.  Then  screw  the  ribs  on  the 
frame  with  the  bolts^  nuts,  and  plates  that  are  supplied 
with  the  press.  There  are  two  bolts  and  nuts  for  securing 
the  rib  leg  and  the  bolster,  and  these  must  next  be  inserted. 
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Place  the  table  npon  the  ribs,  and  fix  the  rounce  in  its 
bearings  under  the  ribs,  after  which  suspend  the  piston  by 
passing  the  main  bolt  through  it  and  through  the  hole  in 
the  frame  head.  Next  put  the  spring  box  upon  the  head 
of  the  press  with  the  spring  and  spring  bolt  in  it.  Now 
<5onnect  the  spring  bolt  with  the  brass  links  of  the  piston, 
by  passing  the  long  flat  steel  bolt  through  them.  After  this 
put  in  the  chill  and  pass  the  main  bolt  through  the  holes  at 
the  top  of  the  piston,  passing  it  through  the  chill  as  well  as 
through  the  hole  in  the  frame  head,  which  will  keep  the 
<}hili  in  its  place.  Put  in  the  pressure  steel  with  its  bright 
side  to  the  front ;  then  connect  the  joint  and  rod  to  the 
chill,  and  then  the  bar  handle,  and  secure  the  small  staple, 
which  has  the  screw  and  nut  in  it,  to  the  back  of  the  frame 
behind  the  elbow-piece  of  the  bar  handle,  by  which  you 
will  be  able  to  stop  the  bar  handle  at  a  shorter  pull  if 
required.  Place  the  platen  upon  the  table,  and  put  the 
four  notched  head  bolts  into  the  holes,  as  marked,  and 
drive  in  the  four  wedges  to  keep  the  bolts  from  slipping 
back.  Lift  the  platen  and  pass  the  screwed  parts  of  the 
bolts  through  the  four  holes  in  the  piston  and  put  on  the 
nuts.  Screw  down  the  nut  on  the  top  of  the  spring  till  it 
brings  the  bar  handle  back. 

Let  a  forme  now  be  placed  on  the  table  and  run  it 
under  the  platen.  Make  a  pull  with  the  bar  handle  so  as 
to  bring  the  platen  fair  with  the  face  of  the  table.  1£ 
necessary,  put  one  or  more  of  the  thin  square  pieces  of 
iron  between  the  piston  bottom  and  the  top  of  the  centre 
of  the  platen.  Tighten  up  the  four  ^uts  of  the  platen 
bolts,  a  little  at  a  time,  so  as  to  tighten  them  regularly. 

Should  the  platen  not  come  fair  with  the  face  of  the 
table,  slacken  one  or  more  of  the  nuts  which  secure  the 
platen  to  the  piston  on  that  side  which  is  farthest  from  the 
table,  and  tighten  up  the  nut  or  nuts  on  that  side  which  is 
nearest  the  table,  by  which  means  it  can  easily  be  got  fair, 
and  prevent  mackling  or  slurring.*  Should  the  platen  and 
table  not  range  fair,  slacken  the  nuts  which  secure  the 
ribs  to  the  frame,  and  the  ribs  may  be  moved  a  little  on 

*  Mackling  is  an  imperfection  in  the  printed  sheet,  part  of  tiie  impression 
appearing  doable. 
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either  side  as  the  case  may  require.     Afterwards  tighten^ 
up  the  nuts  again. 

The  press  is  working  to  its  full  power  when  the  bar 
handle  stops  against  the  cheek  of  £be  frame,  which  it 
should  always  do,  particularly  in  heavy  formes. 

To  clean  the  press,  put  one  end  of  a  short  bar  on  the 
round  part  of  the  piston  when  the  bar  handle  is  pulled 
home,  and  the  other  end  under  the  head  of  the  press ; 
then  push  back  the  bar  handle,  and  it  will  leave  the  chill 
and  pressure  steel  quite  disengaged.  Knock  the  connect- 
ing rod  pin  and  the  main  bolt  a  little,  and  they  may  be 
taken  out. 

The  main  bolt  should  be  taken  out  about  once  a  week 
and  well  cleaned  and  oiled,  which  is  easily  done  at  any 
time.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  out  the  pin  at  the 
back  and  knock  it  out. 

The  small  holes  which  communicate  with  the  respective 
bolts  require  a  small  quantity  of  oil  occasionaUy,  and  the 
use  of  the  purest  Florence  flask  oil  is  recommended  as  the^ 
cheapest  in  the  end.  It  is  easy  to  judge  whether  every- 
thing is  in  its  proper  place  by  the  perfect  ease  with  which 
the  bar  handle  moves. 

In  beginning  to  work  a  new  press,  let  the  impression  be- 
rather  light,  and  increase  it  gradually,  until  such  an 
impression  as  is  desired  is  obtained.  Variations  of  pressure 
are  effected  by  means  of  the  wedge  in  the  chill.  The- 
further  this  wedge  is  driven  in,  by  turning  the  screw,  the 
more  pressure  will  be  obtained.  If  the  pressure  is  too 
great,  turn  the  screw  the  reverse  way. 

To  set  up  the  Columbian  Press, — Put  the  feet  on  the 
frame  or  staple  in  their  proper  places,  and  erect  the  staple 
upon  them.  Next  fix  the  bar  handle  to  the  side  of  the 
frame,  together  vnth  its  proper  bolt.  Put  the  principal  lever 
in  its  place,  and  then  put  in  the  bolt  which  connects  it 
with  the  staple.  Put  the  angular  or  crooked  part  (which 
has  one  square  and  three  round  holes)  through  it  in  the 
mortice,  which  will  be  found  in  the  projecting  part  of  the 
long  side  of  the  staple.  Now  place  in  the  bolt  that, 
attaches  the  angular  part  to  the  staple. 
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There  are  marka  in  the  extremity  of  the  edges  of  the 
heads  of  these  two  last-mentioned  bolts,  and  correeponding 
marks  over  the  holea  through  which  they  pass.     Pnt  the 
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"bolts  in  so  that  these  marks  meet  together  and  correspond ; 
and  so  OQ,  until  all  the  remaining  parts  are  in  their  respeo- 
tive  places. 

The  four  screws  for  the  platen,  which  have  heads  on 
one  side,  are  intended  to  attach  the  platen  to  the  piston, 
which,  being  placed  in  their  r^pective  places,  are  secured 
hy  the  four  small  blocks  of  iron,  which  are  sapplied  with 
the  press. 
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To  iDcrease  the  power  of  the  press,  turn  the  nut  in  the 
rod  so  as  to  shorten  it,  and  to  decrease  the  power  turn  it 
the  contrary  way. 

The  ascent  and  descent  of  the  platen  are  regulated  hy 
the  nut  or  iron  screw  which  connects  the  main  and  top 
counterpoise  levers.  This  nut  must  be  screwed  up  as  is^ 
necessary  to  clear  the  tympan  when  the  carriage  is  run  in. 

To  adjust  the  platen  so  as  to  make  it  approach  the  forme 
exactly  parallel,  place  a  forme  on  the  platen.  Then  square 
the  platen  to  the  tympans,  make  a  pull,  and  hold  the  bar 
handle  back,*  while  an  assistant  screws  the  four  platen 
sdtews  equally  tight. 

The  impression  may  be  increased  by  placing  thin  piece* 
of  tin  or  sheet-iron  cut  to  the  size  of  the  plate  of  iron 
which  lies  between  the  platen  and  the  piston  (secured  by 
the  four  screws  on  the  top  of  the  platen) ,  and  placing  it 
under  the  piston.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Albion  press,  the 
ease  with  which  the  bar  handle  moves  is  the  criterion  of 
everything  being  in  its  place. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Tympans — Best  Materials  for — How  made  and  used — Points — 
The  Frisket— Frisket  Stay— Blankets — Back  Chases — Press- 
Wrenches — Screw  Hammer — Archimedian  Wrench — Quoining 
Wrench — Sheepsfoot  Hammer — Bearers — Spring  Bearers — 
Oil  Feeders— Cotton  Wipings  and  Sponge  Cloths — The  Horse 
and  Bank. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  tympan  consists  of 
parchment  or  cambric  ,t  stretched  over  a  frame  of  iron,  and 
tightened  like  the  top  of  a  drum.  By  means  of  hinges^ 
connected  with  the  carriage,  it  is  folded  over  the  forme 
like  a  lid.  At  the  two  opposite  comers  are  two  nuts, 
which  serve  to  keep  the  tympan  level,  and  to  enable  a. 


*  In  printers'  phraseology,  "  pull  the  bar  home." 

t  For  very  fine  work  other  materials  are  occasionally  used,  such  as  silk*. 
Beference  to  this  point  will  be  made  hereafter. 
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sugar  of  lead  and  aluni)  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  added. 
The  composition  must  be  well  stirred  until  it  shows  signs 
of  boiling,  when  it  must  be  removed  from  the  fire.  Add 
while  hot,  6  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  The  peculiar  odour  of 
the  acid  may  be  removed  by  the  addition  of  a  little  cloves 
or  other  perfume. 

Another  recipe.  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  alum  in  two  quarts 
of  boiling  water.  Gradually  put  in  flour,  stirring  it  until 
it  has  a  regular  consistency,  and  is  free  from  lumps.  Boil 
it,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boil  over.  When  cold,  add  water 
to  bring  it  to  the  desired  consistency.  Then  sprinkle  in 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  powdered  rosin,  and  half  a  dozen  boiled 
cloves.  Boil  for  a  few  minutes.  This  paste  vdll  keep  for 
twelve  months  without  becoming  sour  or  fermenting.  The 
flour  must  always  be  put  into  cold  water.  The  more  the 
paste  is  boiled,  the  less  liable  it  will  become  to  ferment. 
The  secret  of  making  good  paste  is  to  use  the  best  mate- 
rials, and  to  take  the  utmost  care  in  mixing  and  boiling. 

In  order  to  get  the  parchment  perfectly  tight,  like  the 
head  of  a  drum,  it  is  necessary  to  wet  it  more  or  less. 
The  parchment  expands  when  wet,  and  contracts  again 
when  dry. 

Some  pressmen  saturate  the  tympan  parchment  in  a 
pail  of  water,  and  then  take  it  out  and  wring  it  as  dry  as 
possible.  Others  wet  round  the  edges  only,  which  we 
think  is  all  that  is  necessary.  We  will  first  describe  the 
manner  of  making  the  outer  tympan. 

Lay  the  skin  so  prepared  on  a  flat  board  and  the  frame 
of  the  tympan,  with  the  tympan  hooks  uppermost,  on  the 
top  of  it.  Cut  the  skin  to  the  shape  of  the  frame,  but 
allowing  it  to  be  about  two  inches  larger  at  all  sides.  K 
a  very  small  tympan  is  wanted,  a  less  margin  will  be 
necessary. 

Now  cut  two  quite  small  holes  opposite  the  tympan 
hooks  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  through  which  put  the 
hooks,  and  see  that  they  afterwards  turn  round  freely. 
Paste  the  part  that  extends  over  the  frame  very  carefully 
and  thoroughly  v^rith  good  fresh  and  thick  paste.  Cut  out 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  square  pieces  at  the  corners,  in  order 
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that  the  parts  which  lap  over  may  be  neatly  folded  over 
the  frame,  without  leaving  thick  creases  at  the  comers. 
Take  a  paper  knife  or  folder,  and,  after  tucking  the  parch- 
ment well  over  the  frame,  smooth  it  in  the  part  that  is 
under  the  frame  inside.  Get  it  quite  smooth  and  firm, 
without  any  creases.  Go  over  it  with  the  fingers  re- 
peatedly for  this  purpose. 

Now  operate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tympan.  Paste 
the  parchment,  draw  it  tight,  turn  it  over,  and  tuck  under 
as  before.  Two  grooves  will  be  observed  on  the  sides  of 
the  tympan,  which  are  to  accommodate  the  points,  as  will 
be  explained  hereafter.  Cut  the  parchment  so  that  it  can 
be  folded  over  these  and  tucked  in.  Make  small  holes 
opposite  each  side  hook.  Paste  both  sides  well,  and  put 
the  hooks  through,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  other 
side.  The  part  that  laps  over  the  grooves  must  be  put 
through  the  groove,  but  on  each  side  turn  over  the  frame, 
as  was  done  at  the  bottom. 

With  the  thumb  and  fingers,  pull  all  the  sides  until  the 
skin  is  stretched  quite  tightly.  Some  pressmen  then  tie 
•cords  very  tightly  in  various  directions  to  keep  the  skin  from 
giving  way  while  it  is  contracting ;  or  pieces  of  furniture 
may  be  laid  on  it  in  different  places  with  the  view  of 
preventing  it  drawing  too  tight. 

The  inner  tympan  is  covered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
outer  ;  but  there  is  not  so  much  trouble  in  doing  it,  as 
there  are  no  projections  on  the  frame.  It  would  be  well 
to  begin  to  learn  the  art  of  covering  tympans  on  the  inner 
tympans. 

If  the  parchment  has  not  been  thoroughly  saturated, 
the  tympan  should  be  taken,  after  the  paste  is  quite  dry, 
and  placed  in  the  sink,  and  water  poured  over  it.  It  will 
then  become  tight  and  remain  so  afterwards. 

If  the  parchment  has  been  saturated  first,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  put  the  tympan  by  until  it  has  become 
-completely  dry. 

The  whole  art  of  covering  a  tympan  consists  in  the 
Accuracy  with  which  the  cutting  out  and  turning  over  of 
the  parchment  is  done. 
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The  parchment  on  the  inner  tympan  should  have  its 
smooth  side  next  to  the  forme.  The  parchment  on  the* 
onter  tympai}  should  have  the  smooth  side  next  to  the 
platen. 

When  a  parchment  tympan  has  expanded  by  wear  or 
through  too  much  water  being  used  to  wash  it,  it  may  bo 
shrunk  again  by  heat.  A  piece  of  paper  burnt  close  under 
it  will  nearly  always  restore  it  to  its  proper  degree  of 
tension. 

Linen  or  cambric  for  making  tympans  is  sold  by  the 
printers'  brokers.  It  is  very  much  cheaper,  at  any  rate 
in  first  cost,  than  parchment,  but  here  the  advantage  ends^ 
It  soon  stretches,  or  becomes  "  baggy,"  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  what  is  called  **  slurring  "  when  the  tympaa 
is  in  this  condition.  It  is  also  more  liable  to  be  torn  than 
parchment ;  and  never  gives,  especially  over  small  type,, 
the  fine  sharp  impression  of  the  other. 

This  kind  of  tympan  is  pasted  on  the  frame  like  parch- 
ment. A  few  stitches  may  be  put  in  to  secure  it,  or  to 
tighten  it  a  little  when  it  has  given  way.  But  fine  work- 
is  impossible  with  a  textile  fabric  like  this,  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  it  is  not  dearer  in  the  long  run  than 
parchment. 

The  Points, — ^In  pointing,  it  is  of  very  great  importance 
that  the  sheet  should  be  accurately  laid  on  the  tympan, 
and  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  the  second  side  of  each 
page,  even  each  line  may  fall  exactly  on  the  corresponding^ 
page  and  line  on  the  side  first  printed.  To  produce  this^ 
effect,  two  iron  points  are  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  sides 
of  the  frame  of  the  tympan,  which  make  two  small  holes 
in  the  sheet  during  the  first  pressure.  When  the  sheet  is 
laid  on  to  receive  an  impression  from  the  second  forme,, 
these  holes  are  placed  on  the  same  points,  so  as  to  cause 
the  two  impressions  to  correspond.  This  is  termed,  mahing 
register. 

Points  are  pieces  of  steel  with  projecting  pins,  called 
spurs,  at  one  end,  and  a  square  hole  at  the  otiier  to  admit 
a  small  bolt,  which  is  screwed  by  a  nut  to  the  tympan 
frame  from  the  outer  side.     These  nuts  work  in  grooves. 
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in  the  sides  of  the  tympan,  called  the  point-screw  grooves. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  points,  called  respectively  spring 
points  and  elbow  points. 

The  Frisket, — In  order  to  prevent  the  sheet  falling  off 
the  tympan  while  it  is  being  folded  over  the  forme,  and 
to  prevent,  also,  the  sheet  being  inked  or  soiled  in  places 
where  it  might  come  in  contact  with  the  furniture  or  the 
chase,  a  slender  frame  is  placed  over  the  tympan,  and  this- 
frame  is  covered  with  paper,  cut  out  in  the  middle,  to  the 
size  of  the  forme,  or  rather  of  the  printing  surface.  This^ 
frame  is  called  the  frisket.  It  is  hinged  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  tympan.  Thus,  the  frisket  is  &*st  folded 
down  over  the  tympan,  and  the  tympan  next  folded  down 
over  the  forme. 

To  avoid  the  trouble  of  cutting  ont  frisket  sheets^  elastic 
bands  are  sometimes  extended  from  one  side  of  the  frame 
of  the  frisket  to  the  other.  Sets  of  bands  may  be  had, 
fitted  with  small  brass  catches  at  the  ends.  Strings  run. 
across  and  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  frisket  serve  the 
same  purpose. 

A  projecting  piece  of  wood  is  generally  fixed  upon  the 
ceiling  or  the  wall,  in  order  that  the  free  end  of  the  frisket 
may  rest  upon  it  when  it  is  "up."  This  is  called  the 
frisket  stay. 

Between  the  two  tympans  are  placed  the  blankets. 
These  consist  of  pieces  of  woollen  material,  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  domestic  article  so  called,  but  of  at 
least  two  degrees  of  softness,  called  "  Fine  "  and  **  Stout." 
They  are  sold  in  pairs,  being  cut  to  the  different  sizes  of 
presses.  Their  office  is  to  prevent  the  metal  of  the  platen 
coming  into  contact  with  the  type  metal,  and  so  crushing 
it.  Hereafter  we  shall  have  to  point  out  the  most  suit- 
able kinds  of  blanket  for  different  kinds  of  work. 

Instead  of  woollen  blankets,  sheets  of  paper,  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  &c.,  are  sometimes  advantageously  used. 
This  point,  also,  will  be  referred  to  subsequently. 

There  are  several  accessories  to  the  press  which  will 
require  notice  here,  although  the  mode  of  using  some  of 
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them  mnst  be  referred  to  hereafter,  when  practical  press- 
-work  is  treated  of. 

Back  or  Locking-up  Chases  are  laid  on  the  bed  of  the 
press,  and  the  chase  containing  the  forme  is  placed  inside 
them.  The  chase  and  its  contents  may  be  said  to  be 
locked  up,  as  the  type-matter  itself  was,  in  the  first  place, 
locked  np  in  the  chase.  The  use  of  furniture  on  the  bed 
of  the  press  is  thus  dispensed  with,  and  a  great  source  of 
danger  avoided.  Chases  are  made  to  fit  various  sized 
presses  ;  the  bar  and  side-stick  should  be  of  wrought  iron. 
An  illustration  has  been  given  on  page  67. 

Press  Wrenches  are  used  for  turning  the  screws  and 
«ome  other  moveable  parts  of  a  press.  They  are  of 
various  shapes.  The  doiihle-ended  nut,  or  ess  [S]  wrench 
is  most  frequently  used  in  the  press  room.  The  bright 
tommy  wrench  is  used  in  cases  where  less  power  is  required 
to  be  exerted  than  when  the  ess  wrench  is  brought  into 
requisition.  The  thinner  end  is  used  for  turning  round 
nuts  which  have  holes  in  their  circumference,  and  cannot 
be  moved  by  a  square  grip,  like  that  at  the  other  end. 

The  Screw  Hammer  is  one  of  the  most  useful  appliances 
in  the  press  room.  The  head  is  made  in  two  pieces,  con 
nee  ted  together  by  a  short  rod,  which  is  acted  upon  by  a 
ficrew  in  the  handle.  When  this  screw  is  turned,  the  two 
parts  of  the  head  approach  or  recede  from  each  other,  and 
hence  may  be  made  to  fit  any  sized  nut.  When  they  are 
adjusted,  a  screw  is  turned,  the  hammer-head  is  fixed,  and 
the  nut,  however  obstinate,  may  be  moved. 

The  Archimedean  Wrench  is  of  a  similar  nature  to  the 
ficrew  hammer,  but  contains  fewer  pieces,  and  the  adjust- 
ing screw  is  embedded  in  the  head.  It  does  not,  however, 
«xert  as  much  power  as  the  previous  one,  although  it  can 
be  applied  more  quickly. 

The  Quoining  Wrench  is  for  removing  quoins  that  have 
'^  stuck "  and  cannot  be  driven  back  by  the  mallet  and 
shooting-stick. 

The  Sheep's-foot  Hammer  is  simply  an  iron  hammer 
with  a  claw  end,  which  is  used  as  a  lever  for  prizing 
asunder  quoins  that  have  come  together,  &c. 
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To  bear  off  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  platen  on  the 
edges  of  the  forme,  and  for  other  purposes  which  will  be 
described  in  the  chapter  on  **  making  ready,"  bearers  are 
used.  They  are  long  strips  of  wood,  type  high,  placed 
along  the  sides  of  the  carriage.  Wrought  iron  bearers  of 
various  lengths,  type  high,  and  planed  to  a  perfectly  true 
surface,  have  been  introduced  ;  they  are  superior  to  wood, 
from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  liable  to  warp,  and  are  more 
durable  and  easier  cleaned.  Other  kinds  of  bearers  are 
improvised  out  of  pieces  of  cork,  strong  paper  rolled  or 
folded  up,  reglets,  &c.,  and  these  will  also  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

The  Spring  Bearer,  or  Tympan  Bearer,  consists  of  a 
wooden  base,  and  a  small  piston  in  the  middle  ;  this  has  a 
stout  spring  underneath  it,  which  is  embedded  in  the  base. 
No  adjustment  of  its  height  is  necessary.  This  kind  of 
bearer  is  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  spring  to  wear 
away  rapidly  ;  but  it  sometimes  effects  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  time  in  making  ready,  and  assists  in  bringing  off  a 
clear  and  sharp  impression. 

Oil  Feeders  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  of  them  have 
a  circular  groove  round  the  base  of  the  spout,  by  which 
the  drops  are  caught  and  returned  into  the  can  every  time 
it  is  used. 

The  oil  is  removed  from  parts  of  the  press  where  it  is 
not  wanted,  and  would  only  serve  to  collect  and  retain 
dust  and  dirt,  by  cotton  wipings  and  sponge  cloths.  In 
some  offices  wisps  of  paper  are  used,  which  is  a  very  dirty 
and  wasteful  practice. 

The  cloths  and  wipings  also  serve  to  polish  the  bright 
parts  of  the  press ;  the  black  parts  ought  to  be  occasion- 
ally touched  up  with  good  brunswick  black.  K  the  press 
is  kept  well  polished  and  blackened  with  brunswick  black, 
it  will  not  only  testify  to  the  care  of  the  pressman,  but. 
avoid  rust  and  remain  cleaner. 

The  paper,  to  be  printed  on,  is  laid  in  a  pile  on  a  bank; 
otherwise,  a  deal  table,  which  stands  at  the  side  of  the 
press.  It  is  usually  8  ft.  4  in.  long,  22in.  wide,  and  3  ft. 
high.     About  five  inches  from  the  bottom,  a  board  is 
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placed,  ^thin  two  incheB  of  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  hank,  and  fastened  to  the  legs.  It  serves  as  a 
convenient  shelf  npon  which  the  pressman  can  la^  his 
printed  or  worked  off  heaps. 

The  Horse,  which  receives  the  damp  paper,  or  the  white 
paper  to  he  printed  off,  is  the  desk-like  object  at  one  end 
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of  the  bank.  It  is  made  of  deal,  is  2  ft.  2  in.  long,  and 
24  in.  wide.  The  body  of  it  forms  an  angle  of  about 
forty  degrees,  but  six  inches  of  the  back  rise  almost 
vertically. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Inking  Appliancbs  for  the  Hand  Press — Ink — Brayer  Ink  Table 
—Cylinder  Ink  Table— The  Slice— Palette  Knife— Ink  Slabs- 
Balls — Rollers — ^Apparatus  for  Casting  Rollers — The  Melting 
Kettle-  The  Moulds. 


The  art  of  letter-press  printing  consists  in  coating  certain 
surfaces  in  relief  with  a  composition  called  inky  and  then 
by  pressure  transferring  that  ink  to  the  fabric,  such  as 
paper,  wbich  is  to  bear  the  image  or  fac-simile  of  it.  The 
relief  surface  is  formed  by  moveable  types  aud  engraved 
blocks,  which  for  our  present  purpose  may  be  regarded  aa^ 
the  same  thing  ;  the  impression  is  effected  by  the  press 
already  described.  We  have  now  to  show  how  the  ink  is 
applied  to  the  printing  surface,  and  to  describe  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  operation. 

Black  printing  ink,  Urith  which  only  we  are  now  con- 
cerned, is  a  composition  of  lamp  black,  or  other  pigment, 
and  oil,  of  sufficient  tenuity  to  be  readily  spread  out  in  an 
even  coating  on  any  surface,  but  not  sufficiently  liquid  to 
"  run,"  or  qjake  blotches.  So  marvellously  thin  is  the 
layer  of  ink  on  small  type,  that  one  pound  weight  even  of 
cheap  newspaper  ink  will  cover  no  less  than  7,000  square 
feet  of  type  matter. 


This  ink  is  supplied  to  the  printer  in  cans  or  metal 
drums,  containing  from  half  a  pound  upwards.  After 
the  can  is  opened,  the  manipulation  of  the  ink  com- 
mences. 

First  of  all  there  is  required  an  inking  table :  there  are 
several  varieties. 

The  Brayer  Inking  Table  may  be  made  of  iron  or 
wood.  It  is  so  called  because  the  ink  is  spread  out 
upon   it  by  a  brayer,  which  is  a  rubber  of  wood   or 
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glass,  and   is   flat  at  the  bottom.      This   ie    eometimes 

called  a  muUer. 


BRATEB  INKING  TABLE,  WITH  KOLLEK. 

Where  very  large  quantitiee  of  ink  are  required  to  be 
spread  ont  on  the  table,  an  ink  slice  ia  Bometimea  used.  It 
IB  made  of  iron,  and  shaped  Bomething  like  a  gardener'R 
hoe. 

The  Cylinder  Inking  Table. — The  ink  is  contained  in  a 
receptacle  called  a  foantain,  one  Bide  of  which  is  moveable, 
and  can  be  adjusted  by  set  screwB  at  the  back.  This 
moveable  Bide  eonaiats  of  an  iron  cyUnder  which  ia  made 
to  revolve  by  a  handle  at  the  aide.  The  cylinder  tnma 
round  in  the  ink,  and  receives  at  each  revolution  a  certain 
amount  of  it.  The  inking  roller  is  merely  run  up  to  the 
cylinder,  until  it  gets  a  portion  of  ink,  and  there  is  no 
braying  ont  required.  The  parts  containing  the  ink  are 
covered  over  with  a  lid  to  exclude  dust.  Taking  ink  is 
certainly  a  more  cleanly  operation  when  this  kind  of  table 
is  uaed,  than  when  only  tiie  ordinary  brayer  is  uaed,  but 
many  printera  believe  that  on  the  whole  the  latter  kind  of 
table  is  preferable. 
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For  mixing  different  kinds  of  inks,  and  occasionally  for 
other  purposes,  a  palette  knife  is  used.  It  has  a  long 
flexihle  hlade,  which  is  not  sharpened  at  either  side. 

Metal  being  injurious  to  many  kinds  of  coloured  inks, 
even  a  polished  iron  surface  causing  bright  colours  to  be 
dull  in  printing,  slabs  of  various  kinds  are  used,  which  are 
laid  over  the  table.  Porcelain,  lithographic  stone,  marble, 
and  slate  may  be  adopted.  The  last-named,  if  firm,  is 
equal  to  marble,  but  it  is  open  to  the  objection — which, 
indeed,  applies  to  some  of  the  other  kinds — that  it  cannot 
be  heated,  with  the  view  of  making  the  ink  thinner,  so  as 
to  work  better  in  cold  weather. 

Printing  ink  is  taken  from  the  inking  table  and  applied 
to  the  surface  of  type  formes  by  balls  and  rollers^  covered 
with  a  certain  composition.  The  ink  is  readily  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  these  balls  and  rollers ;  the  composi- 
tion being  elastic  adapts  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  type^ 
and  readily  imparts  the  ink.  A  full  account  of  ink  and 
roller  composition  will  be  given  hereafter. 

The  Printer's  Ink  Ball,  which  is  now  very  seldom  used, 
consists  of  a  semi-globular  pad,  coated  with  composition. 
This  is  fastened  to  the  stock  by  strong  nails,  and  a  handle 
is  added  for  ease  in  working,  and  to  prevent  the  hands  of 
the  workman  being  soUed. 

The  Roller  consists  of  a  wooden  cylinder,  covered  with 
composition.  The  cylinder  is  set  in  an  iron  frame j  which 
revolves  on  two  pins  forming  axles,  projecting  from  each 
end  of  the  frame.  The  frame  is  furnished  with  one  or 
two  handles,  according  to  its  size. 

Shifting  or  Telescopic  Holler  Framss  are  made  of  iron ; 
they  are  in  two  parts,  and  can  be  extended  or  reduced 
at  will.  They  are  supplied  with  screws  and  clamps  to 
fasten  them  together  when  adjusting.  By  their  use  the 
same  frame  will  do  for  various  sized  rollers. 

In  the  large  towns  rollers  can  be  had  ready  made  or 
**  covered,"  and  it  is  both  convenient  and  economical  to  get 
them  so.  But  in  other  places  this  accommodation  is  not 
accessible,  and  as  every  pressman  ought  to  know  how  to 
make  a  roller,  we  now  describe  the  process.     The  young 
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printer,  however,  may  pass  by  this  chapter  for  the  present, 
and  go  on  to  the  prelimjciary  instructions  about  press  work 
proper. 

The  appliances  for  making  rollers  are  few  and  simple, 
consisting  of  the  roller  mould  and  the  melting  kettle,  with 
a  few  utensils,  such  as  are  found  in  ordinary  kitchens. 

The  melting  kettle  is  merely  a  metal  pot,  shaped  some- 
thing like  the  French  pot  au  feu,  and  is  in  construction 
similar  to  a  common  glue  pot.  It  is  double  ;  the  lower 
and  outer  portion  containing  water,  and  the  inner  and 
upper  one  the  composition  that  is  intended  to  be  melted. 
The  latter  would  bum,  and  not  melt  gradually,  if  brought 
in  contact  suddenly  with  the  heat  of  the  fire,  which  the 
water  moderates  and  causes  to  act  gradually  and  slowly. 
At  one  side  of  the  inner  kettle  (which  projects  above  the 
outer  one)  is  a  spout,  so  that  its  contents,  when  melted, 
may  be  readily  poured  off.  The  lid  has  a  hole  to  accom- 
modate the  stirrer,  which  is  merely  a  piece  of  wood  used, 
from  time  to  time,  to  agitate  the  mass  within.  Both 
outer  and  inner  kettles  are  provided  with  handles  on  each 
side. 

A  melting  kettle  may,  however,  be  entirely  dispensed 
with.  The  composition  can  be  placed  in  a  large  jug,  and 
this  may  be  placed  in  a  saucepan,  with  just  sufficient 
water  to  reach  half-way  up.  This  will  almost  do  as  well 
as  a  proper  kettle,  but  a  piece  of  old  plate  or  something  of 
the  kind  should  be  put  at  the  bottom  of  the  saucepan,  lest 
the  jug  should  crack  through  coming  in  contact  with  the 
hot  bottom  of  the  saucepan. 

EoUer  moulds  are  of  two  kinds,  open  or  split  roller 
moulds  and  tvhular  ones. 

Split  Boiler  Moulds  are  made  in  two  parts,  which  fit 
closely  together,  and  are  kept  in  contact  by  strong  iron 
clamps,  or  (as  they  are  called)  dogs,  secured  with  screws. 

The  advantage  of  this  kind  of  mould  consists  in  the 
readiness  with  which  the  roller  can  be  withdrawn  after  it 
is  cast.  There  is  a  counterbalancing  disadvantage,  how- 
ever, in  the  fact  that  rollers  cast  in  such  moulds  invariably 
have  a  seam  projecting  from  their  surface,  corresponding 
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io  the  paxt  where  the  two  sections  of  the  mould  come 
ix)gether.  This  seam  hecomes,  as  the  tuhe  is  used,  con- 
tinually more  prominent,  and  materially  interferes,  with 
the  quality  of  the  roller. 

Tubular  Moulds  consist  simply  of  tubes,  perfectly  true 
and  polished  on  the  inside.  They  should  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  size  of  the  roller  to  be  cast.  A  mould,  for 
instance,  18^  inches  long,  should  be  about  f  of  an  inch 
thick  and  1^  inch  diameter.  Moulds  of  this  kind  are 
-supplied  with  several  printing  machines.  They  are  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  are  very  smooth. 

Roller  moulds  are  sometimes  made  of  brass,  instead  of 
iron,  but  their  prime  cheapness  is  their  only  recommenda- 
tion. The  printer  will  lose  in  the  end  by  purchasing 
them,  except  for  very  small  rollers.  Zinc  tubes  should 
on  no  account  be  used. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Roller  Casting — The  Composition ;  Various  Becipes — The  Glue- 
Proportion  of  Syrup — Filling  the  Mould — Drawing  the  Roller 
— TVimming    the    Roller — Ascertaining    whether    Ready  for 
Use — Re-casting   Old   Rollers — Separation    of    Ingredients — 
"  Vamping-up  "  Old  Rollers. 

In  some  of  the  large  towns,  as  already  mentioned,  rollers 
are  cast  for  the  use  of  printers  by  firms  who  make  that  a 
speciality  of  their  business,  and  rollers  are  renewed  when- 
ever necessary,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  per  quarter. 
As,  however,  it  ought  to  be  an  essential  part  of  every 
pressman's  quaHfications  to  know  how  to  cast  rollers,  we 
present  the  following  information  on  the  subject. 

In  describing  the  method  of  casting  rollers,  and  the 
composition  of  the  material,  we  would  have  it  understood 
that  in  general  we  do  not, recommend  printers  to  attempt 
to  mix  up  the  necessary  ingredients  themselves.  It  is  as 
economical  and  as  convenient  to  obtain  ready-prepared 
composition  as  to  use  the  black  and  other  inks  supplied  by 
ihe  special  manufacturers ;  the  time  being  gone  by  when 
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it  was  worth  the  while  of  the  printer  to  make  either  his: 
inks  or  his  roller  composition.     It  will,  nevertheless,  he- 
convenient  to  printers  at  a  long  distance  from  the  metro- 
polis to  know  the  exact  ingredients  with  which  rollers  may 
be  made. 

In  regard  to  these  special  roller  compositions ,  it  may 
be  said  that  while  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  convenience 
of  adopting  them  in  preference  to  the  old  glue  and 
treacle,  &c.,  the  opinions  of  printers  are  much  divided  as 
to  their  relative  value.  We  do  not  intend  to  pronounce 
upon  the  superiority  of  any,  partly  because  none,  perhaps, 
come  up  to  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  composition ;  yet  nearly 
all  have  some  especial  merit  which  may  be  as  valuable  in. 
particular  cases  to  printers  as  to  outweigh  some  minor  dis- 
advantages. 

It  may  be  well  to  set  out  here  the  points  which  should' 
characterize  a  good  composition,  when  applied  to  a  roller. 

1.  It  should  not  shrink. 

2.  It  should  not  become  hard  in  cold  weather,  nor  soft 

in  hot  weather. 
8.  It  should  retain  its  "  suction,"  or  **  tack,"  or  "  lug." 

4.  It  should  preserve  a  good  "  face,"  and  neither  **skin*' 
nor  "  crack."     (The  meaning  of  these  terms  will, 
be  explained  presently.) 

6.  It  should  require  washing  only  very  seldom. 

6.  It  should  be  capable  of  re-melting  readily. 

7.  It  should  be  tough  and  durable,  and  stand  wear  and 

tear. 

8.  It  should  take  up  coloured  ink  readily,  and  give  it  off 

freely  and  without  waste. 

We  will  now  give  some  recipes  for  roller  making. 

Recipe  No.  1 . — Glue 8  parts  (estimated  by 

Treacle 12     ,,         weight,) 

Paris  White 1     „ 

This  is  a  good  old-fashioned  recipe.  It  should  be  made 
up  as  directed  for  No.  8,  except  that  good  ordinary  glue- 
will  suffice. 
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BecipeNo.2. — Glue 10  parts 

Sugar  10 

Glycerine.... 12 
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The  sugar  should  be  refined,  but  not  sharply  granulated. 
"Soak  the  glue  twenty  minutes  in  water  ;  turn  off  the  water 
■«s  dry  as  possible ;  cover  in  a  closed  vessel  until  thoroughly 
soaked  through ;  melt ;  add  glycerine  and  sugar,  and  boil 
until  the  water  is  as  nearly  out  as  possible.  The  core  and 
mould,  when  used,  must  be  hot.  If  haste  is  required,  the 
glue  may  be  soaked  ten  minutes,  melted  at  once,  and 
glycerine  added,  when  the  composition  should  be  strained 
through  a  coarse  wire  sieve  to  take  out  the  unmelted  glue. 
Then  add  the  sugar. 

Recipe  No.  3. — (Hansard's.) 

Glue 4  parts 

Molasses  or  Treacle  .. .  12     „ 

Paris  White  1     „ 

The  glue  to  be  made  from  the  cuttings  of  parchment  or 
vellum.  Put  the  glue  in  a  Uttle  water  for  a  few  hours  to 
«oak ;  pour  off  the  liquid ;  put  the  glue  over  the  fire,  and 
when  it  is  dissolved  add  the  molasses  and  let  them  be  well 
incorporated  together  for  an  hour  at  least.  Then  with  a 
very  fine  sieve  add  the  paris  white,  frequently  stirring  the 
-composition,  which  will  be  ready  for  pouring  into  the 
moulds  in  about  an  hour. 

Recipe  No.  4. — Glue 8^  parts 

Best  Golden  S3nrup   6       „ 

Break  the  glue  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  to  soak  for 
.about  six  or  eight  hours.  This  being  done,  put  the  glue 
into  a  sieve  to  drain  for  a  short  time,  after  which  put  it 
into  the  melting  pan  and  place  it  on  the  fire.  When  it  is 
j)erfectly  melted,**  add  the  treacle  and  let  them  boil  together, 
and  be  well  stirred  for  about  three  hours. 


*  If  there  are  any  pieces  of  glue  that  will  not  melt,  take  them  out  or  they 
«vrill  make  the  roller  lumpy. 
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Much  depends,  in  any  recipe,  on  the  quality  of  the  glue^ 
It  should  he  elear  and  hright  in  hody,  and  even  in  texture^ 
when  held  up  to  the  light.  It  should  break  short,  but. 
only  after  considerable  force  is  used,  and  with  a  clear, 
sharp  edge,  like  glass.  Spotted  and  cloudy  glue  should  b& 
refused. 

The  glue  should,  generally  speaking,  be  taken  out  of  the 
water  when  it  is  half  penetrated  by  it,  and  then  put  aside 
for  a  few  hours,  until  it  has  the  consistency  all  through  or 
leather  or  gutta  percha.  Cologne  glue  is  in  thick  slices,, 
and  requires  sometimes  three  or  four  hours  to  soak.  Much 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  weather  at  the  time. 

The  water  in  the  outside  vessel  should  not  be  allowed  to- 
boil,  but  be  maintained  nearly  at  the  boiling  point. 

Stir  the  composition  thoroughly  from  time  to  time  with, 
a  stick.  When  properly  melted  it  will  freely  run  off  the 
stick,  but  hang  in  strings  when  the  stick  is  held  up.  To- 
try  it  further,  take  a  little  out  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
when  cool,  if  it  is  tough,  so  as  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
finger  without  feeling  tacky,  it  is  ready  to  be  cast. 

An  experienced  roller-maker  says  : — "  No  specific  rule 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  proportions  of  glue  and  syrup^ 
As  the  thermometer  approaches  zero,  the  proportion  of 
syrup  must  be  slightly  and  gradually  increased,  as  practi^ 
cal  experience  suggests ;  as  it  approaches  the  nineties,  the 
proportion  must  in  like  manner  be  decreased.  For  a- 
temperature  of  sixty-five  to  seventy  degrees,  let  the  pro-^ 
portion  be  one  pound  of  glue  to  one  quart  of  syrup." 

Filling  the  Mould. — Having  procured  the  tube,  clean  it 
out  with  hot  water  and  old  linen  rag ;  then  oil  it  just, 
sufficiently  to  show  the  smear  of  a  ^ger,  A  great  deal 
depends  upon  having  the  mould  well  cleaned  and  properly 
oiled  before  using  it.  A  mop  is  best  for  the  oiling,  and  one 
should  be  kept  specially  for  each  tube.  It  should  be  passed 
up  and  down  the  mould.  The  stock  of  the  roller  must  now 
be  adjusted  firmly  in  the  mould,  the  end  pieces  placed  in 
position,  and  the  whole  turned  up  perpendicularly.  IT 
the  stock  has  had  a  roller  upon  it  before,  strip  off  the  old. 
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composition  with  a  knife,  and  scrape  the  surface.  Keep 
water  away  from  it,  and  also  the  hands,  if  they  are  damp 
with  perspiration.  If  water  is  used  at  all,  let  it  he  hard 
water,  and  let  the  stock  dry  thoroughly  before  casting. 
If  the  composition  has  been  known  to  peel  off  the  stocky 
brush  it  over  with  lime-water  newly  made  with  quicklime, 
and  let  it  dry  well.  The  upper  end  of  the  stock  should  be 
very  open,  to  allow  the  composition  to  pass  down  between 
the  interior  of  the  roller  and  the  stock.  The  stock  must 
be  well  secured  from  rising  before  the  composition  is 
poured  in,  by  placing  a  stick  upon  the  end  of  it  sufficiently 
long  to  reach  above  the  end  of  the  mould,  and  tying  it  down 
with  twine.  The  composition,  hot  from  the  kettle,  should 
be  poured  in  very  slowly  upon  the  end  of  the  stock,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  run  down  one  side  of 
the  stock,  allowing  the  air  to  escape  freely  up  the  other. 
The  composition  must  not  run  down  the  inner  surface  of 
the  mould,  as  that  would  be  likely  to  take  off  the  oil  from 
the  mould,  and  by  flowing  it  against  the  core  would  ma.ke 
it  peel  off  when  cast.  The  composition  must  be  filled  up 
to  an  inch  more  than  the  length  of  the  roller. 

If  the  mould  has  been  filled  at  night,  the  roller  may  be 
drawn  out  next  morning ;  but  it  should  always  stand  a  few 
hours  before  being  removed.  It  may  stand  even  a  dozen 
hours,  but  if  left  much  longer  the  metal  may  cause  holes 
in  the  roller.  Whatever  the  time  necessary,  the  roller 
should  stand  in  a  dry,  cool  place. 

Drawing  the  Holler, — This  is  the  great  difficulty  when 
tubular  moulds  are  used,  and  more  rollers  are  destroyed  in 
doing  it  than  from  any  other  cause.  No  one  who  had  not 
actually  witnessed  it  could  imagine  the  tenacity  with 
which  a  roller  will  **  stick  "  to  the  tube.  If  the  tube  is 
too  thin,  it  is  in  fact  almost  impossible  to  get  the  roller  out. 
A  correspondent  says : — **  I  have  seen  three  men,  with  the 
aid  of  a  gun-tackle  purchase,  unable  to  force  a  roller  18 
inches  long  and  1^  inch  diameter  out  of  a  thin  tube." 
The  beginner  is  disposed  to  facUitate  the  removal  of  the 
tube  by  the  application  of  boiling  water ;  but  this  absolutely 
and  completely  destroys  the  roller  for  ever. 
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The  following  are  two  simple  and  practical  methods, 
^hich  may  suggest  others : — 

Method  No.  1. — Place  the  roller  mould  against  an  ordi- 
nary screw  press  (for  pressing  sheets) ,  with  a  piece  of 
wooden  furniture  or  a  mallet  handle  resting  on  the  roller 
stock  at  one  end,  and  the  top  of  the  press  at  the  other. 
Hold  the  mould  and  furniture  firmly,  and  get  someone  -to 
screw  the  press  down.  The  pressure  thus  brought  to  bear 
on  the  roller  will  cause  it  to  move  in  the  mould,  and  it 
may  afterwards  be  easily  forced  out  with  a  piece  of  wooden 
furniture. 

Method  No.  2. — Get  a  piece  of  wood  a  little  longer  than 
the  roller  stock,  mortice  into  both  ends  pieces  of  hard  wood 
a  few  inches  high ;  through  one  cut  a  hole  with  a  centre 
Ijit  the  size  of  the  roller,  in  the  other  insert  a  screw — a 
bed  screw  wUl  do.  Place  one  end  of  the  mould  against  the 
hole  and  apply  the  screw  to  the  stock  of  the  roller.  A 
turn  or  two  will  start  it,  it  can  then  be  removed  without 
difficiilty. 

EoUer  stocks  should  always  be  kept  weU  painted,  to 
prevent  the  composition  coming  off  in  use. 

Trimming  the  Roller, — ^As  the  composition  extends  over 
the  ends  of  the  stock,  the  roller  requires  to  be  trimmed. 
The  spare  stuff  may  be  cut  off  in  this  way :  Encircle  the 
-end  with  a  piece  of  thin  cord  or  fine  wire,  and  pull  each 
«nd  of  the  cord  or  wire  till  the  composition  is  cut  through. 
Then  dip  the  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  ends  into  hot  water. 
This  wUl  melt  a  little  of  the  composition,  and  not  only 
give  the  ends  a  more  finished  appearance,  but  tend  to 
3)revent  the  stuff  coming  off  the  stock,  by  preventing 
water,  lye,  or  oU  from  getting  in  between  the  composition 
and  the  wood,  and  making  it  peel  at  the  ends. 

Another  way  is  to  trim  the  ends  with  a  sharp  knife, 
making  them  bevelled  towards  the  core.  Then  take  a  hot 
iron  and  run  it  around  the  ends  of  the  composition,  thus 
soldering  it  to  the  stock. 

General  Hints, — Good  rollers  cannot  be  cast  except  in 
perfect  moulds. 
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Composition  that  is  too  thick  may  be  thinned  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  old  ale. 

A  good  oil  for  use  in  the  moulds  is  thus  made :  Put  a 
pint  of  olive  oil  into  a  clean  glass  bottle ;  twist  up  a  thin 
piece  of  lead  into  a  spiral  form '(like  a  wood  shaving,  or  a 
corkscrew)  and  suspend  it  in  the  oil  by  means  of  a  string 
attached  to  the  cork.  Hang  the  oil  thus  prepared  in  the 
sunlight  for  one  month,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
impurities  will  have  settled  at  the  bottom ;  then  decant 
quite  clear.  This  is  the  colourless  oil  used  by  gun  and 
watchmakers :  it  has  the  property  of  remaining  pellucid. 
If  a  httle  paraffin  is  added  to  it,  it  forms  an  admirable 
lubricator  for  machines. 

Some  printers  mix  the  oil  for  lubricating  the  mould 
vnth  lampblack,  as  the  latter  serves  to  keep  the  oil  well 
distributed. 

If  a  roller  is  ragged  or  flaky  when  first  cast,  it  may  be 
washed  with  water  until  smoothed,  or  the  defective  spots 
melted  down  by  the  aid  of  a  lamp.  But  this  is  a  clumsy 
expedient,  for  a  roller  that  is  worth  any  trouble  at  all  will 
be  as  smooth  in  appearance  as  polished  and  turned  ebony. 
A  composition  or  a  mould  that  does  not  give  a  smooth 
roller  should  not  be  used. 

Much  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing  rollers  arises  from  the 
kind  of  oil  used  for  the  mould.  The  common  olive  oil  is 
perhaps  the  worst  that  can  be  selected,  having  a  stronger 
chemical  action  on  the  metal  than  almost  any  other,  which 
is  the  reason  it  cannot  be  used  for  the  finer  kinds  of 
machinery.  Sperm  and  lard  oils  are  the  best  for  the  pur- 
pose, being  the  least  disposed  to  clog.  The  use  of  sperm 
•oil  will  obviate  much  trouble  and  the  loss  of  many  rollers. 

The  roller  mould  ought  always  to  be  kept  perfectly 
islean  and  free  from  rust.     The  reasons  are  obvious. 

After  the  roller  is  cast  and  trimmed,  it  should  be  put 
Away  for  a  few  days.  Every  printing  office  ought  to 
contain  a  roller  cupboard,  in  which  all  kinds  of  rollers  may 
be  kept  protected  from  sudden  vicissitudes  of  temperature, 
-as  well  as  from  dust  floating  in  the  air.  The  roller  com- 
j)osition  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into  contact  with 
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any  substance  whatever,  and  should  be  supported  on  bars 
running  through  the  core  of  the  stock.  The  roller 
cupboard  should  be  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  press- 
room, hence  it  is  best  wh^n  the  cupboard  is  fixed  there. 
Sudden  changes  of  temperature,  as  from  a  cold  cellar  to  a 
warm  press  room,  will  soon  injure  them,  and  prevent  them 
working  a  proper  length  of  time.  Air  should  be  admitted 
to  the  rollers  through  small  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  lid, 
otherwise  they  will  suflfer  from  mildew. 

The  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a  roller  is  ready  for 
use  is  this  :  It  should  be  moderately  soft  to  the  touch,  yet 
perfectly  elastic  and  strong  in  texture.  Grasp  it  gently 
with  the  hand,  or  pass  the  ends  of  the  fingers  along  its 
surface  lengthwise.  If  it  is  in  a  raw,  sticky  condition  it 
must  not  be  used  ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  **  green."  If  it 
appears  only  moderately  adhesive  and  pliant,  but  uniformly^ 
so,  escaping  from  the  fingers  without  showing  an  indention 
from  them,  and  with  a  smooth  rebound,  it  is  in  proper 
condition  for  working. 

Do  not  wash  a  roller  when  it  is  taken  from  the  mould ;. 
it  will  be  all  the  better  for  two  or  three  days'  seasoning, 
with  the  oil  on  the  surface. 

It  is  always  good  economy  to  have  sufficient  rollers  cast, 
in  advance,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  use  new  ones  until 
they  are  seasoned. 

Re-casting  Old  Rollers, — The  old  roller  should  be  first  of 
all  sponged   with  hot  water,   and   the  face   scraped   oflT 
thoroughly  with  a  knife.     Then  draw  or  drag  the  com- 
position off  the  stock,  and  cut  it  up  into  small  pieces.     If 
the  roller  has  been  used  only  a  short  time,  the  composi- 
tion may  be  melted  about  as  readily  as  new  composition  ; 
if  it  is  older,  put  it  in  a  sieve  or  basket  and  soak  it  in 
cold  water  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.     Take  it- 
out  of  the  water,  cover  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  leave  it 
overnight.     It  is  then  ready  for  being  melted  in  the  usual 
manner. 

If  the  composition  is  too  hard,  wait  till  it  is  melted,  and 
stir  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  molasses.  Avoid, 
heavy,  clarified  syrups. 
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professional  roller  casters,  and  explains  why  so  many  rollers 
get  used  up  so  soon. 

Surplus  composition  should  always  he  poured  into  pans 
for  future  use,  and  when  required  should  be  melted  by 
itself.  Mixing  old  and  new  composition  in  the  melting 
kettle  is  unadvisable  ;  melt  each  separately. 

When  composition  becomes  rough  and  stringy  from  too 
much  boiling,  the  addition  of  a  little  treacle  will  generally 
jeduce  it  sufficiently  to  pour  well  into  the  mould. 

Boiling  glue  and  treacle  together  too  much  is  apt  to 
take  away  the  useful  properties  of  both.  The  treacle 
xsandies,  and  the  glue  becomes  dry  and  leathery. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IBoLLERs,  AND  How  TO  TJsB  Them — Adaptation  to  different  varieties 
of  Jobs— How  to  make  them  Last  as  long  as  possible — ^The 
practice  of  "  Smothering" — ^Damping  Boilers,  when  they  should 
be  Washed — The  Abuse  of  Lye — Benzine  as  a  Roller  Wash — 
Oil  and  Lard — Defects  of  Rollers,  and  their  Remedies — Preser- 
vatives for  Rollers — Miscellaneous  Hints — Substitutes  for 
Treacle  and  Glue  Composition. 

There  are  two  general  rules  for  the  use  of  rollers,  which 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind : — 

1.  A  large  poster  or   newspaper  forme,  or   any  large 

forme  with  old  type,  will  require  a  soft  roller,  and 
one  with  much  suction. 

2.  Book- work,  woodcuts,  or  fine  job  work,  require  a 

hard  roller,  with  a  very  smootii,  elastic,  and  cling- 
ing surface. 

The  suitableness  of  a  roller  cannot,  however,  be  ex- 
pressed in  words  ;  it  is  only  by  observation  and  experience 
that  the  pressman  knows  which  is  the  best  roller  for  the 
job  in  hand. 

Again,  if  the  roller  is  too  fresh,  its  return  is  apt  to 
partially  take  the  ink  off  the  edge  of  the  forme,  and  to 
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make  irregular  deposits  of  ink  in  various  parts  of  large? 
engravings.     A  certain  amount  of  **  clinging  "  is  never- 
theless desirable,  in  order  that  the  entire  surface  of  the 
forme  of  type  or  plates  may  be  covered,  especially  if  a 
little  worn.     This  suction  is  called  "  tack  "  or  **  lug." 

If  the  roller  is  too  firm,  the  deposit  of  ink  is  never  so- 
clean  and  clear,  though  the  edges  of  the  forme  do  not 
suffer,  as  with  the  fresh  rollers. 

In  machines,  where  three  rollers  are  worked  together,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  put  a  roller  of  medium  hardness  in  front, 
a  soft  one  in  the  middle,  and  a  hard  one  in  the  rear. 

To  keep  up  their  proper  suction,  rollers  should  be 
frequently  changed  during  the  day.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  have  at  least  two  sets ;  a  third  set  would  be  all  the- 
better. 

Considering  the  great  expense  of  rollers,  every  care 
should  be  taken  to  make  them  last  as  long  as  possible. 
With  care,  rollers  may  be  made  to  last  for  months. 
After  working  they  should  be  wiped  down  with  a  rag 
dipped  in  lye,  and  when  all  the  ink  is  removed,  well 
rinsed  in  cold  water,  or,  in  winter,  tepid  water.  They 
should  then  be  wiped  with  a  clean  dry  sponge,  so  that  no- 
moisture  remains  on  the  face. 

A  little  oil — neat's  foot  or  sweet  oil — smeared  over  them 
when  not  in  use,  will  help  to  keep  the  face  in  good  work- 
ing order. 

Some  printers  "  smother  "  or  "  ink  up  "  their  rollers  by 
covering  them  with  a  great  quantity  of  old  or  dirty  ink. 
This  is  a  very  bad  plan ;  the  **  driers  "  often  put  into  the 
ink  cause  the  face  of  the  rollers  to  harden  and  become 
stiff,  for  it  is  obvious  that  printing  inks  are  made  to  dry, 
whether  on  paper  or  rollers.  They  are  then  said  ta 
"  skin." 

The  process  of  ink  drying  on  the  roller  can  be 
retarded  by  rubbing  melted  tallow,  oily  ink,  or  glycerine 
on  the  roller  before  it  is  put  away.  A  kind  of  ink  is 
made  called  "  roller  ink,"  which  does  not  contain  dryers, 
which  is  said  to  protect  the  roller  from  the  effects  of  the 
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atmosphere.  But,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  believe 
in  the  utility  of  putting  ink  on  rollers  for  this  purpose 
at  all. 

If  the  roller  has  been  inked  up,  it  must  be  carefully 
scraped  with  a  blunt  knife  before  being  used  again.  The 
"  roller  ink  **  may  be  kept  for  future  use. 

Some  printers  put  their  rollers  away  in  a  box  containing 
damp  sawdust,  and  slightly  sponge  them  before  using 
them  again,  claiming  that  when  treated  in  this  way  the 
rollers  last  longer  and  do  much  better  work  than  if  ink 
were  allowed  to  harden  on  them. 

In  several  offices  the  rule  is  not  to  clean  off  rollers  after 
they  have  been  used,  but  before  they  are  wanted  again. 
After  being  used  for  a  job,  they  are  covered  with  very 
weak  or  oily  ink,  which  is  spread  out  on  a  board  expressly 
kept  for  that  purpose,  on  which  all  the  rollers  in  the  place 
are  rubbed  in  the  evening,  and  scraped  off  before  begin- 
ning work  in  the  morning.  The  scraped- off  ink  is  put 
back  in  a  place  by  itself. 

The  best  knife  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  is  said  to  be 
one  in  a  half-circle  form,  and  not  sharp. 

Most  rollers  are  spoiled  in  washing,  a  process  to  which 
we  must  direct  the  especial  attention  of  the  printer. 

Clumsy  workmen,  when  they  want  to  wash  a  roller, 
first  of  all  dash  on  a  quantity  of  strong  lye,  and  then  com- 
mence rubbing  it  vigorously.  Of  course,  this  soon  causes 
the  ink  to  begin  to  dissolve,  and  with  it  the  face.  They  then 
saturate  the  roller  with  water,  give  it  a  few  wipes  with 
their  hands,  and  stand  it  up  on  one  side,  in  the  belief  that 
they  have  finished  the  job. 

The  effects  of  this  washing  and  wiping  are,  first  of  aU, 
that  drops  of  water  are  left  on  the  ends  and  on  the  face  of 
the  roller,  which  not  only  loosen  it  from  the  stock,  but 
** blister"  its  surface.  Further,  water  left  standing  on  a 
roller  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  and  evaporate  the  best 
properties  of  the  treacle  in  the  composition,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  roller  begins  to  crack  ajid  shrink. 
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There  are  several  methods  of  cleansing  a  roller,  each  of 
^hich  has  its  adherents,  who  consider  it  better  than  any 
other.     We  will  repeat  some  of  the  methods. 

Benzine  is,  by  some,  regarded  as  the  best  roller  wash : 
first,  because  it  cleans  the  roller  much  better  than  any 
other  wash ;  because  it  does  not  cause  the  pressman  to 
lose  time  in  waiting  for  the  rollers  after  being  washed,  as  it 
evaporates  almost  immediately  when  used  ;  third,  it  costs 
very  little  ;  and  last,  it  does  not  deaden  and  cause 
coloured  inks  to  spread,  as  oil  is  said  to  do.  Lye,  indeed, 
should  never  be  used  for  fine  coloured  inks. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  benzine  rots  and 
cracks  the  face  of  the  roller.  It  is  replied  to  this  that  such 
does  not  occur  when  the  benzine  is  properly  used.  It  only 
rots  the  composition  when  allowed  to  remain  on  the  roller 
after  washing. 

The  mode  of  washing  with  this  fluid  would  be  as  fol- 
lows :  Get  a  trough  with  rods  stretched  across  it.  These 
rods  should  be  run  through  the  core  of  the  stock,  and  may 
be  supported  on  the  sides  of  the  trough.  Then,  with  a  soft 
sponge  or  rag,  apply  the  benzine,  rubbing  gently  but 
firmly  from  the  ends  the  full  length  of  the  roller ;  not,  as 
many  do,  from  the  centre  both  ways,  thereby  washing  the 
•centre  twice  as  much  as  the  ends,  and  soon  making  the 
roller  so  hollow  as  to  be  worthless.  After  having 
thoroughly  loosened  the  ink  from  the  roller,  with  a  sponge 
damped  with  clean  water,  wipe  the  benzine  from  the  face 
of  the  roller,  and  finish  by  removing  from  the  ends  any 
drops  of  water  or  benzine  that  may  have  collected  theregn. 
If  the  roller  is  small,  stand  it  on  one  end  and  wash  down 
the  full  length.* 

This  mode  of  washing  a  roller  has  come  into  vogue  in 
some  of  the  large  offices,  because  it  is  quickly  performed, 
and  the  roller  can  be  used  almost  immediately.  It  is, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  a  very  convenient  one ;  but 
whether  it  is  the  best  for  preserving  the  sensitive  surface 
of  the  roller  is  another  matter  altogether.  We  fear  it 
has  a  tendency  to  impart  a  parchment-like   skin  to  the 

*  Instead  of  benzine,  naphtha  may  be  used. 
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roller,  that  must  materially  affect;  the  transfer  of  the  ink. 
to  the  forme  surface  when  good  work  is  required.     If  so^ 
it  is  only  a  degree  less  objectionable  than  the  old-fashioned 
lye,  which  eventually  eats  through  the  skin. 

A  plan  not  open  to  either  of  these  objections  is  to  wash 
all  fresh  rollers  with  oil.  Even  when  the  rollers  can  be- 
no  longer  called  fresh,  this  plan  may  be  followed.  After 
so  washing  them,  let  them  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and. 
rubbed  with  cotton  waste,  till  the  last  particle  of  oil  is. 
removed.  The  process  is  not  an  agreeable  one,  but  the 
dirtying  of  the  hands  is  compensated  by  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  roller.  A  little  soap  and  water  will 
remove  the  oil  from  the  hands. 

As  the  roller  gets  older,  the  naphtha  or  benzine  wash 
may  be  tried  ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  finish  up  with, 
clean  water,  and  to  use  the  rollers,  not  at  once,  but  whea 
in  proper  condition. 

When  rollers  are  really  very  hard,  it  may  be  admissible 
to  wash  them  with  lye ;  indeed,  this  is  sometimes  done 
with  great  advantage.  Water  must  be  copiously  used,  and: 
every  trace  of  the  lye  washed  away. 

An  eminent  firm  of  roller  makers   says: — "Washing 
should  at  first  be  avoided,  but  when  the  *  lug '  becomes  less 
sensitive,  the  rollers  may  be  washed  about  an  hour  before  • 
they  are  required,  using  as  little  lye  as  possible,   which 
should  be  well  rinsed  off  without  delay  with  cold  water,  as 
the  effect  of  the  alkaline  salt  on  the  composition  is  very 
injurious,  hardening  its  surface,  impairing  its   *  lug,'  and 
ultimately  destroying  the  ingredient  that  produces   the 
peculiar  qualities  for  which  composition  rollers  are  distin- 
guished.    Hot  water  should  also  be  avoided,  as  it  makes 
the  rollers  unfeeling,  by  depriving  them  of  the  saccharine - 
substance  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  composi- 
tion." 

Another  way  of  cleansing  a  roller,  and  one  which  may 
be  adopted  if  it  is  getting  hard,  is  to  let  it  be  rolled  in 
dust,  which  must  be  washed  off  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  and  clean  water.     This  method  is  better  than  using; 
lye,  and  preserves  rollers  from  cracks  much  longer. 
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A  readier  way,  alao  useful  when  the  roller  is  new,  le  to 
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During  hot  weather  they  may  also  be  placed  in  a  damp 
blanket,  wet  sand,  or  soaJked  sawdust,  but  they  must  be 
properly  cleaned  previously.  Stale  beer  is  also  used  for 
**  coaxing  up'*  rollers. 

A  plan  adopted  in  America,  when  rollers  become  some- 
what dry  and  skin  like  upon  the  surface  from  long  use  or 
from  remaining  out  of  use,  is  to  revive  them  by  damping 
them  with  a  decoction  made  from  once-used  green  tea 
leaves  rebelled  until  the  water  assumes  a  greenish  russet 
hue.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  bottle,  and  is  said  to  be 
much  better  than  water  for  damping  rollers,  causing  them 
to  retain  their  fsices  longer. 

General  Hi/nts, — More  rollers  are  washed  out  than  worn 
out. 

A  roller  should  never  be  put  to  press  covered  with  dast 
or  dirt  of  any  kind. 

Where  sponging  has  been  held  to  be  necessary,  see  that 
the  water  has  been  properly  removed  before  the  ink  is 
applied ;  for  water  remaining  on  the  roller  will  cause  it  to 
tear,  and  prevent  a  perfect  distribution  of  the  ink. 

For  black  inks,  rollers  should  have  a  more  adhesive  face 
than  for  coloured  inks.  The  hardness  or  softness  of  the 
Iroller  will  depend  much  upon  the  body  of  the  ink,  and 
even  the  quality  of  the  paper  to  be  printed  on.  Boilers 
xised  for  coloured  inks  require  a  farmer  face  than  those 
used  for  black.  They  should  never  be  sponged  just  before 
going  to  press,  as  water  deadens  coloured  inks,  and  causes 
many — especially  vermilions — to  precipitate  on  the  forme. 
Where  much  coloured  ink  is  used,  a  set  of  rollers  should 
be  kept  exclusively  for  that  purpose  ;  not  only  because 
jBuch  inks  require  a  tough,  clinging  face,  but  for  the  reason 
that  a  roller  which  is  used  for  black  cannot  be  washed 
sufficiently  clean  to  prevent  it  from  tinting  reds  and  other 
lighter  shades  of  colour. 

If  the  colour  is  vermilion,  chrome  yellow,  prussian  blue, 
or  contains  a  strong  varnish  or  size,  it  should  Tiever  be 
left  on  the  roller.     These  inks  are  very  quick  driers* 
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The  general  effect  of  moisture  is  to  rot  the  composition ; 
ivhile  the  air  causes  it  to  shrink  and  crack. 

From  the  preceding  it  will  be  seen  that  the  importance 
of  washing  a  roller  properly  does  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  necessity  of  having  it  thoroughly  cleansed,  as  from 
the  'way  in  which  the  process  will  affect  the  roller  after- 
wards. Upon  the  mode  of  washing,  in  fact,  will  depend 
very  much  the  extent  of  the  usefulness  of  the  roller,  in 
preserving  its  suction,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  impairing  or 
utterly  destroying  it. 

Of  the  several  ways  of  removing  the  ink,  it  may  be  said 
ihat  each  is  good  if  done  properly.  The  old  plan  of  cover- 
ing the  roller  with  dust,  and  rubbing  off  the  ink  and  dust 
together  with  a  wet  rag,  had  its  recommendations.  The 
use  of  lye  may  also  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
«heap,  convenient,  and  always  at  hand  in  solution,  as  it  is 
used  for  washing  type.  Benzine,  turpentine,  and  oil  have 
Iheir  adherents,  and  good  reasons  are  alleged  for  the  use 
of  each  of  them.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  what- 
■ever  liquids  are  used,  their  strong  natures  render  them 
injurious  if  they  are  allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the 
face  of  the  roller,  which  is  essentially  delicate.  Hence,  if 
any  of  these  are  used  they  must  be  applied  very  quickly, 
and  when  the  ink  is  dissolved,  rinsed  off  as  soon  as  possi- 
l)le,  before  the  roller  can  sustain  injury. 

In  the  different  methods  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance, 
after  rinsing,  of  wiping  the  roller  dry  with  a  sponge  or 
■cloth.  The  rinsing  should  be  done  with  clean  water  and 
a  clean  sponge.  Very  often  the  same  cloth  or  sponge 
that  has  been  used  to  wash  with  is  slightly  squeezed  and 
used  in  rinsing.  This  is  only  applying  more  lye  or  other 
chemical,  only  it  is  a  little  weaker,  but  still  strong  enough 
to  do  injury  by  destroying  the  suction,  cracking  the  face, 
and  shortening  the  term  of  usefulness  of  the  roller. 
Similar  bad  effects  ensue  from  only  partially  rinsing  when 
benzine,  turpentine,  or  oil  is  used.  In  each  case  clean 
sponging  will  prevent  bad  effects,  and  should  by  no  means 
be  neglected. 
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In  the  "  Roller  Guide,"  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Stevens,  of  Bos^ 
ton,  we  find  the  following ; — **  Never  use  lye  upon  new 
rollers.  Very  many  rollers  are  often  spoiled  by  inexperi- 
enced workmen,  by  washing  them  in  lye  when  new. 
They  will  then  wonder  what  is  the  matter  with  their  roller^ 
and  blame  the  roller  maker  for  what  is  their  own  fault.  A 
sure  way  to  detect  the  use  of  lye  upon  rollers  when  new 
is  by  placing  the  thumbs  of  the  hands  lengthwise  upon  the 
surface  of  the  roller,  and  pressing  them  apart,  when  the 
composition  will  readily  split  open,  which  cannot  be  done 
to  new  rollers  fresh  from  the  moulds.  Rollers  having 
received  such  doctoring  might  as  well  at  once  be  renewed 
with  new  composition,  if  the  pressman  would  save  further 
vexation  and  annoyance." 

The  results  of  neglect  may  be  stated — ^indeed  will  soon 
be  apparent — as  follows : — 

1.  A  hard  skin,  with  cracks. — Effects  of  lye. 

2.  Slight  irregular  cracks,  but  less  hardness  of  skin. — 

Effects  of  benzine  and  turpentine. 

8.  Deadness  of  skin,  with  loss  of  suction. — Effects  of 
oil. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  ink  may  be  removed  with  lye,  but 
heavy  inks,  both  black  and  coloured,  particularly  when 
they  have  been  allowed  to  harden  on  the  roller,  and  when 
driers  have  been  used,  require  benzine  or  turpentine. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  washing  rollers  after  or 
before  the  work  is  done,  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.. 
It  is  not  always  necessary,  certainly,  nor  is  it  in  many 
cases  at  all  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  rollers,  to  wash 
them  after  the  work  is  done,  and  to  put  them  away 
cleaned.  Perhaps  the  safest  rule  is  never  to  wash  them 
except  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  then  only  in  the 
careful  manner  enjoined.  Every  time  a  roller  is  washed  it 
is  injured  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  half  a  day's  work. 
When  washed  and  put  away  clean,  the  surface  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  drying  effect  of  which  must  deprive  it  of 
some  of  its  moisture,  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  lost  the 
term  of  its  usefulness  is  shortened.     It  is  obvious  that  to- 
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"preserve  the  natural  moisture  in  the  face,  and  its  softness, 
elasticity,  and  suction  with  it,  the  face  should  he  protected 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  air. 

When  strong  inks'  have  been  used,  or  inks  in  which 
driers  have  been  mixed,  it  is  then,  of  course,  necessary 
to  clean  up  before  putting  the  roller  away,  or  the  ink  will 
■  cake  and  become  hard.  But  when  ordinary  or  light  inks 
have  been  used,  the  rollers  may  be  put  away  without 
•  danger  unwashed  for  as  long  as  a  week  or  ten  days,  or 
even  two  weeks,  in  ordinary  temperate  weather.  Although 
standing  in  oil  deprives  them  of  their  suction,  the  same 
effect  does  not  ensue  necessarily  from  their  being  covered 
with  ink,  as  the  oil  in  the  ink  is  so  held  by  its  co-ingre- 
clients  that  it  cannot  be  absorbed  in  any  great  quantity ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  ordinary  inks.  If  the  "  roller  ink  " 
without  driers  is  used,  of  course  even  this  risk  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  If  the  roller  can  be  safely  left  covered, 
as  here  suggested,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
its  good  quality  of  face  will  be  preserved  fully  one-fourth 
longer  than  it  will  be  by  putting  it  away  clean. 

If  rollers  are  kept  clean  without  too  much  washing,  and 
when  it  is  really  necessary  to  work  them,  they  are  washed 
in  a  proper  manner ;  and  if,  further,  new  rollers  are  made 
as  soon  as  those  in  use  show  signs  of  failing,  any  press- 
man may  be  able  at  any  time  to  be  confident  of  turning  out 
.It  good  job  as  far  as  the  rollers  are  concerned. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Vaeious  Materials  used  in  the  Press-eoom — Detergents  :  Fearlash^ 
Potash,  Turpentine,  &c. — Lye  Brushes  and  Troughs — How  to- 
Wash  a  Forme — Galley  Presses,  and  How  to  Use  them — 
Cteneral  View  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Press  Room. 

The  ink  is  removed  from  formes  (that  is  to  say,  they  are- 
washed)  with  various  solvents  or  detergents,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cold  water.  Whatever  the  chemical  agent  em- 
ployed, the  mixture  goes  by  the  name  of  lye,  or  ley. 

The  usual  ingredient  is  pearlash,  a  pound  weight  of  it 
being  mixed  in  one  gallon  of  water.     It  should  be  stirred 
up  with  a  stick  till  the  ash  dissolves.     The  harder  the^ 
water  the  greater  the  quantity  of  pearlash  required. 

Potash  may  be  used,  and  a  solution  made  in  the  same 
way. 

Catistic  Soda  is  very  useful  for  this  purpose.  Dissolve 
1  lb.  of  soda  in  2  gallons  of  water,  and  add  ^  lb.  of  soft 
soap  boiled  ;  then  stir  well  together. 

Turpentine  is  also  used  in  certain  cases,  as  will  be 
explained  hereafter. 

Lye  is  applied  to  the  forme  with  a  lye  brush.  These 
brushes  are  made  of  various  sizes.  Large  ones  are  11|^ 
inches  long  by  8^  inches  broad  ;  middle  sizes,  9 J  by  8 J  ; 
small  or  galley  brushes,  6 J  by  2 J.  The  hair  should  be 
close,  fine,  and  long,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  type,  yet- 
to  allow  sufficient  force  to  be  used  to  search  out  every 
interstice  in  the  letter  where  the  ink  can  have  penetrated. 

Lye  brushes  are  also  made  of  a  substitute  for  hair  called 
fibre,  which  is  coloured  white,  brown,  or  red.  This  mate- 
rial is  very  cheap,  but  cannot  be  recommended.  The  best 
bristles  are  the  cheapest,  and  do  not  damage  the  type.  Ll 
order  to  preserve  a  lye  brush  it  should  be  rinsed  after  use, 
and  allowed  to  drain. 

Lye  is  kept  in  a  jar  or  other  convenient  vessel.  The 
best  shape  is  that  of  an  oblong  box  without  a  lid,  as  it  is> 
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not  BO  liable  to  be  overturned.     It  sboold  be  made  of 
iron,  and  have  a  strong  swing  handle. 

A  false  bottom  is  very  naefal.  It  may  be  made  of  tin, 
and  be  hinged  to  one  side  like  a  lid  ;  it  will  prevent  the 
lye  being  spilled,  or  evaporating  too  quickly.  If  a  few 
hol^  or  perforations  are  made  in  it,  a  small  quantity  of 
lye  can  be  commonicated  to  the  brush,  while  the  trough 
is  closed,  which  is  a  saving  in  various  ways.  Besides 
this,  it  may  be  used  as  a  stand  for  the  brush,  and  to  keep 
it  ont  of  the  lye. 


The  annexed  is  a  representation  of  a  lye  trough  and 
stand.  The  trough  is  made  to  awing,  ao  that  water  may  be 
wasted  over  the  forme,  in  order  to  rinae  it  after  the  lye  has 
been  applied.     The  trongh  ought  to  be  lined  with  lead. 

The  foUowing  is  the  mode  of  using  this  trough,  and  of 
washing  a  forme.  Place  the  forme  in  the  trough,  of  course 
with  the  face  of  the  type  uppermost.  Take  hold  of  the 
rim  of  the  chase,  and,  laying  the  forme  down  gently,  ponr 
the  lye  steadily  over  it.  Then  swing  the  trough  a  little, 
so  -that  the  lye  may  spread  over  the  face  of  the  letter. 
Having  done  so,  take  the  lye  brush  and  thoroughly  brush 
the  liquid  over  the  letter,  furniture,  quoins,  and  cbaae. 
The  residue  should  then  be  allowed  to  run  out,  and  the 
forme  completely  drenched  with  water  to  rinse  away  the 
lye.  The  forme  may  then  be  lifted  out  and  placed  on  its 
end,  to  drain  away  the  Uqnid. 
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We  have  now  deucribed  the  chief  appliances  and  mate- 
rials of  the  press-room,  and  proceed  to  show  how  they  are 
naed.  Before,  however,  introducing  the  lyro  to  actnal 
press-work,  we  will,  as  a  preliminary,  show  him  how  to 
poll  a  proof  at  a  galley  press,  from  which,  indeed,  the 
eyatem  applicable  to  all  presses  may  rooghly  be  learned. 

The  Galley  Press. — This  press  is  used,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, for  pulling  proofs  of  matter  on  galleys.  Its  parte 
are  very  simple  and  few.     The  iron  beam  at  the  top  is 


the  lever  that  moves  the  platen.  Underneath  the  latter 
a  piece  of  blanketmg  is  fixed  to  moderate  the  presanre 
on  the  type.  When  the  handle  is  pulled  downwards 
the  platen  descends,  and  the  impression  is  efi'ected.     The 


ititi  table,  on  which  the  itik  is  distributed,  is  at  the  right 
hand  side,  and  underneath  it  is  a  hook  on  which  the  roller 
is  huEg.  A  ehelf  below  the  bed  serves  to  hold  the  damp 
sheets  of  white  paper  on  which  the  proofs  are  to  be  pulled. 
A  movable  piece  of  wood,  forming  a  weight,  preasea  the 
paper,  and  causes  it  to  retain  its  moisture. 

The  galley  of  matter  is  placed  on  the  table  with  the 
aide  which  contains  the  quoiua  to  the  back. 

A  great  deal  of  type  is  damaged  by  an  improper  use  of 
this  galley  press.  There  should  be  a  strip  of  wood  filed 
to  regulate  the  galley,  so  as  to  bring  it  exactly  under  the 
-centre  of  the  platen.  When  the  galley  is  not  altogether 
filled  with  type,  a  bearer  should  always  be  placed  at  one 
«iid.  The  handle  should  not  be  pulled  down  violently, 
but  just  sufficient  to  ublaiu 


Annexed  is  a  view  of  a  roller  galley  press,  which  is  much 
simpler  than  the  preceding,  and  is  not  so  destructive  to 
the  type.  It  is  also  very  cheap,  and  httle  time  ia  occu- 
pied in  taking  a  proof  at  it.     The  framework  supports  the 


bed,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  raised  ledge.  Over  the 
latter  mns  a  heavy  cylinder,  moved  by  a  projecting  handle, 
.and  covered  with  blanket.  The  galley  is  laid  on  the  bed, 
inked,  the  sheet  laid  on,  when  the  cylinder  is  rolled  along 


and  a  proof  taken.    The  presB  was  i 
ChEunbera,  of  Edinbtirgh.    It  ib  nsed  m  almoBt  all  news- 
paper offices  for  obtaming  proofB  of  aewe  galleys. 

Another  kind  of  press  for  taking  proofs  is  represented 
in  the  annexed  diagram.  It  consists  of  a  roller  or  cylinder 
covered  with  blanket,  suspended  bj  its  ailes  in  sliding 
boxes,  and  contained  in  a  frame  very  similar  to  that  of  a. 
press  roller,  bnt  posseased  of  a  wheel  at  each  extremity. 


The  roller  is  so  arranged  that  its  lowest  circumference 
is  a  httle  less  than  the  height  of  type  above  the  lowest 
circumference  of  the  wheels,  and  it  therefore  follows  that 
when  the  press  is  placed  npon  a  table  the  roller  is  a 
little  less  than  an  inch  above  the  surface.  The  sliding 
axle  boxes  are  kept  in  their  places  by  a  spring,  as  will  be- 
seen  in  the  engraving.  When  the  printer  desires  to  pull 
a  proof  of  any  matter,  whether  lying  on  the  stone  or  in  a 
galley,  he  inks  his  type  and  lays  his  sheet  on  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  then  simply  rolls  the  press  over  it. 
The  wheels  will  remain  on  the  imposing  surface  or  table, 
while  the  spring  will  regnlate  the  roller  so  that  it  mattera- 
not  whether  the  type  is  contained  in  a  galley  or  not. 

A  novel  and  nxefol  galley  press  has  been  invented  by 
Hr.  D.  T.  Powell.     The  galley  of  matter  is  laid  on  one' 
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table  and  passed  through  the  press  to  the  other.  In  the 
meantime  the  type  has  heen  inked  by  a  roller  suspended 
above.  The  paper  on  which  the  proof  is  pulled  is  in  the 
form  of  a  **  web,"  or  endless  roll,  standing  at  the  top  of 
the  apparatus.  The  whole  being  automatic,  the  entire 
operation  is  performed  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 

The  Press  Room  is  generally  in  the  basement  or  the 
ground  floor,  or  as  near  its  level  as  possible.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  prevent  the  vibration  which  is  caused  by  heavy 
machinery  on  an  elevated  floor.  In  very  large  offices  tho 
composing  rooms  are  at  the  top,  the  press  rooms  next 
below,  and  the  machine  rooms  below  them  again. 

Wherever  it  be  placed,  it  is  most  essential  that  the  press 
room  should  have  abundance  of  light ;  without  this  it  ia 
impossible  to  see  the  character  of  the  work  produced. 

The  presses  should  be  arranged  round  the  room  in  such 
manner,  if  practicable,  that  the  light  falls  on  the  tympan 
when  it  is  up.  Boom  must  be  left  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
each  press  for  the  two  pressmen,  for  the  bank  and  horse 
containing  the  paper  in  the  course  of  being  printed,  and 
for  the  ink  table.  By  judicious  arrangement  space  may 
be  economized,  but  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  no 
crowding.  Round  the  room  copies  of  old  jobs  are 
generally  hung  or  posted  up.  In  one  corner  may  be 
stored  the  ink  cans,  in  another  there  may  be  a  pile  of  paper. 
Paste  cans,  lye  jars,  hammers,  mallets,  shooting-sticks, 
friskets,  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  the  kind  may  be 
lying  about,  but  they  should  not  be  in  disorder;  each 
should  be  in  its  recognized  place,  although  that  may  be 
the  floor  or  the  ledge  of  a  table.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact^ 
to  keep  the  press  room  in  the  same  neat  condition  as  the 
composing  room,  but  if  the  diflerent  tools  and  materials^ 
are  always  kept  in  one  situation,  where  they  may  be  im- 
mediately found,  the  apparent  disorder  may  be  forgiven. 

In  the  press  room,  too,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  noise, 
which  is  not  heard  in  the  composing  room.  The  rule 
enjoining  silence  at  work  is  not  necessarily  enforced  in 
the  press  room.  The  working  of  presses  does  not  conduce 
to  quietness. 
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Pressmen  are  very  different  in  their  habits  to  composi- 
iors.  They  have  not  that  quiet,  stndions  appearance 
which  results  from  sedentary  labour  and  constant  applica- 
tion to  reading  and  deciphering  copy.  They  are  usually 
more  robust,  although  the  exercise  of  pulling  the  press  bar 
is  not  as  healthy  an  one  as  might  be  supposed.  A  large 
number  of  pressmen  are  ruptured,  and  there  is  much 
mortality  among  the  class  from  heart-disease,  caused  by 
too  protracted  and  too  violent  exertion  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body. 

Since  machines  were  introduced,  the  technical  abilities  of 
mere  pressmen  have  decidedly  deteriorated.  Case  work  and 
machine  work  have  absorbed  the  most  promising  work- 
men, and  there  is  even  at  present  a  scarcity  of  pressmen, 
leading  occasionally  to  much  inconvenience.  Before  long, 
probably,  the  balance  will  be  restored,  when  we  may 
expect  a  better  class  of  persons  brought  into  this  branch 
of  printing  than  at  present  practises  it.  Several  of  the 
best  employers  in  London,  and  possessing  the  best  offices, 
have  apprenticed  their  sons  to  presswork,  and  their 
example  will  probably  be  followed  by  others,  to  the  great 
improvement  of  the  manners  as  well  as  the  workmanship 
of  the  press  room.  The  American  "Encyclopaedia  of 
Printing  "  very  truly  says  :  "  It  is  a  notable  feature  in  the 
history  of  printing  in  this  country,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  successfully  prosecuted  the  art  have 
been  celebrated  for  their  superior  knowledge  of  and  atten- 
tion to  presswork.  It  is  too  much  the  habit  of  apprentices 
io  devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  composition,  and  as 
A  consequence,  compositors  are  always  plentiful,  and  good 
pressmen  comparatively  scarce.  All  the  money  and 
labour  spent  in  purchasing  founts  of  letter,  and  in  setting 
up  type  correctly  or  elegantly,  are  well-nigh  useless  when 
bad  presswork  mars  the  products  of  the  type-foundry  and 
the  composing  room.  We  have  great  faith  in  modem 
machinery,  in  improved  presses  and  roller  composition; 
l)ut  no  machinery,  and  no-chemical  combination  will  cover 
up  the  blunders  or  carelessness  of  a  poor  pressman.  An 
expert  in  this  branch  of  the  tj^ographic  art  will  produce 
;good  if  not  fine  work  on  any  press,  and  give  a  presentable 
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appearance  to  fearfully  battered  type  ;  while  a  botch  will 
produce  comparatively  imperfect  effects  with  splendid  types^ 
good  rollers,  and  the  best  press  that  can  be  made." 

The  Eev.  A.  Rigg,  already  quoted,  says  on  the  subject : 
"  In  these  days,  dependent  as  we  are,  year  by  year,  more 
and  more,  upon  self-acting  machinery,  we  are  too  apt  to 
neglect  a  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  artisan.  In  hand 
platen  type  presses  the  skill  of  the  pressman  is  as  essential 
to  bring  out  the  perfections  of  the  press  as  is  that  of  the^ 
copperplate  printer.  Beauty  and  finish  of  work  depend 
upon  the  combination  of  a  perfect  press  and  a  skilled 
operator.  Rotating  and  self-acting  machines  are  extin- 
guishing handicraft  skill.  Our  sewing  machines  will  not 
improve  the  domestic  capabilities  of  the  wives  in  the  next 
generation." 

There  is  need,  however,  not  only  for  maintaining  the 
high  excellence  to  which  printing  has  already  attained,  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Miller  Ritchie,  Bulmer,  Bensley, 
and  McCreery,  but  to  endeavour  even  to  surpass  their  best 
achievements.  In  no  branch  of  the  printing  business  is 
progress  so  feasible.  Little  improvement  can  be  made  in 
the  manner  of  setting  types,  and  their  correct  arrangement 
is  estimated  according  to  principles  that  are  to  a  large  ex- 
tent unalterable.  But  in  presswork  endless  combinations 
are  possible,  and  there  is  the  amplest  scope  for  the  exerciser 
of  skill,  taste,  ingenuity,  and  originality. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Wetting  Fapbb — The  Trough — Why  Paper  is  Wetted — Different 

Methods  to  be  Adopted. 

Before  describing  the  successive  processes  carried  out  in 
the  press  room,  we  may  give  some  directions  for  tho 
wetting-down  of  paper — the  usual  preliminary,  in  regard 
to  most  kinds  of  paper,  to  printing  it. 

Paper  is  wetted — wetted  down  is  the  usual  phrase— in  & 
trough,  of  which  a  diagram  is  annexed.  The  trough  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  one  of  them  to  contain  the  water,  and 


the  other  the  paper.  The  former  is  rueed  considerably 
higher  than  the  level  of  the  latter.  Both  are  lined  with 
lead.  The  water  tap  is  fixed  over  the  trongb,  or  cistern, 
which  ia  to  contain  the  water,  Althongh  the  mode  of 
neing  it  may  appear  simple  and,  indeed,  obvious,  it  really 
reqniree  considerable  practice  and  experience,  and  cannot 
be  too  carefully  performed. 

Ibe  reason  that  paper  is  wetted  is,  that  printing  on  dry, 
sized,  unrolled  paper  is  supposed  to  injure  the  face  of  the 
type'oud  prevent  a  perfect  impression  being  obtained.  The 
stronger  Uie  paper  the  less  pliability  it  has,  and  the  more 
imperfectly  does  It  receive  the  ink  from  the  whole  of  the 
forme,  especially  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  some  of  the 
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types  are  not  as  high  as  others.  An  attempt  is  some- 
times made  to  obviate  this  imperfection  by  using  more 
ink.  In  time,  this  ink,  not  being  taken  np  completely  by 
the  paper,  accumulates  within  the  face  of  the  letter,  and 
causes  &  blur,  or  smudge,  over  the  forme,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly unsightly  ;  the  ink,  in  fact,  is  pressed  over  the  upper 
surface  into  the  cavities  of  the  type.  Sometimes,  too,  an 
extra  pressure  is  put  on  the  type,  which  is  not  only  very 
injurious  to  it,  but  destroys  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
giving  it  an  appearance  at  the  back  as  if  embossed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  paper  should  not  be  too  damp  ; 
if  too  much  water  is  applied  to  it,  it  loses  its  stroigth, 
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■and  can  with  difficulty  be  got  from  the  type,  as  the  ink 
sticks  to  it  too  much.     If  there  is  a  very  great  super- 
fluity  of  water  in  any   part,   or    it   is   what  is   called 
**  glazed,"  it  will  not  receive  the  ink   at  all,  as  water  is 
jrepelled  by  the  oily  nature  of  the  ink.     When  the  paper 
is  too  wet  and  rotten,  pieces  of  it  adhere   to  the  forme, 
and  then   communicate  themselves   to  the  roller,  making 
both  dirty,  and  causing  **  picks,"    or  small  bits  of  dirt, 
v^^hich  take  ink  and  print  tiiemselves  on  the  sheet  along 
with  the  type. 

The  manner  of  wetting  paper  is  as  follows : — Lay  a  clean 
Team-wrapper  on  the  wetting  board,  and  on  it  a  few  dry 
sheets  of  the  paper  to  be  wetted.  Then  take  a  certain 
number  of  sheets  (the  proper  quantity  will  be  referred  to 
presently),  and  draw  them  through  the  water.  Lay  these 
wet  sheets  on  the  top  of  the  dry  sheets.  Turn  up  the 
bottom  comer  with  the  left  thumb,  and  count  the  number 
of  sheets  that  will  make  the  first  portion  of  the  quire,  and 
open  it  out  straight.  If,  for  instance,  a  quire  is  to  be  wet 
twice,  it  will  be  in  two  portions  of  twelve  sheets  each,  there 
being  twenty- four  sheets  in  a  quire ;  if  wet  three  times, 
count  eight  sheets  in  a  portion  ;  if  four,  six  sheets,  and  so 
on.  This  will  make  the  heap  regular  throughout.  The 
first  portion  of  the  quire  being  wet,  proceed  with  the  second 
and  third,  and  so  on  with  the  rest.  Turn  over  the  last 
portion  of  every  quire,  after  leaving  the  last  wet  sheet  on 
the  heap,  so  that  its  back  will  be  opposite  that  which  is  on 
the  heap.  The  object  of  this  is  to  "  break  the  back  "  of  the 
paper.  The  back  is  the  ridge  caused  by  the  fold,  when  sheets 
are  folded  into  folio.  In  this  way  the  paper  will  be  got  quite 
flat.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  to  wet  the  remainder,  and 
observe  to  turn  down  a  token  sheet  every  ten  quires  and 
a  half.* 

The  whole  of  the  paper  being  wet,  lay  the  heap  in  a  suit- 
able place,  cover  it  with  another  wrapper  and  a  wetting  board, 
and  leave  it  about  half  an  hour  to  soak.  After  that  interval, 
press  it  with  a  heavy  weight — say  about  fifty- six  pounds — 
for  an  hour ;  then  add  as  much  weight  as  is  at  hand,  for 

*  A  token,  as  will  afterwards  be  explained,  is  250  sheets.    The  objeot  Of 
turning  down  the  token  sheet  is  to  save  future  counting. 
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the  heavier  the  paper  is  weighted  in  this  state  the  better^ 
The  heap,  thus  pressed  for  twelve  hours,  should  be  turned^ 
and  well  mixed  throughout,  and  again  pressed  for  the  same^ 
number  of  hours. 

If  paper  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  it  may  be  screwed  down, 
between  the  wetting  boards,  in  a  standing  press  for  a  short 
time.     This  plan  cannot,  however,  be  recommended. 

If  the  heap  be  too  wet,  putting  dry  sheets  between  every 
four,  five,  or  six  wet  sheets,  and  pressing  it  in  a  standing 
press,  will  considerably  improve  it.  If  too  dry,  it  may  be 
sprinkled  about  every  quire  or  so,  and  pressed,  as  above. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  more  quickly  the  paper 
is  drawn  through  the  water,  the  less  it  will  be  damped,  and 
vice  versa ;  while  the  circumstance  of  its  being  drained  or 
not  will  materially  affect  its  condition. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  wetting  to  be  done  to  paper, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  depends  on  two  considerations — the 
nature  of  the  forme,  and  the  texture  of  the  paper.  If  the 
forme  is  solid,  and  the  paper  hard  and  well  sized,  it  will 
require  more  wetting  than  if  spongy,  and  the  forme  open. 
For  an  open  forme,  too,  the  paper  will  require  less  water 
than  for  a  solid  one.  The  softer  the  paper  is  made  with 
water,  the  thicker  and  heavier  will  be  the  impression  when 
pulled. 

Hard,  well-sized  paper  maybe  wetted  three,  four,  or  six 
times  in  each  quire,  while  soft,  spongy  paper  should  not  be 
dipped  more  than  twice  or  once  in  a  quire.  Perhaps  it  ipay 
be  requisite  only  to  sprinkle  it  every  quire  and  a  half  or 
two  quires. 

Hence  the  wetting  of  the  pqper  is  a  matter  requiring 
care,  attention,  and  judgment ;  and  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  presswork  will  depend  on  whether  it  has  been  properly 
done. 

When  paper  is  very  highly  sized,  it  should  not  be  pressed 
while  very  wet,  or  the  sheets  will  adhere  together.  This 
inconvenience,  however,  may  be  prevented  very  often  by 
putting  a  little  sulphuric  acid  into  the  water. 

Another  method  of  wetting  paper  is  thus  described : 
Take  a  quire  of  paper  by  the  centre  of  the  back  with  th©» 
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right  hand,  and  the  edge  of  it  with  the  left,  and  closing  the 
hands  a  little,  that  the  quire  may  bend  downward  between 
them,  dip  the  back  of  the  quire  into  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  trough,  and,  relinquishing  the  hold  with  the  left  hand, 
draw  the  quire  briskly  through  the  water  with  the  right.. 
As  the  quire  comes  out,  quickly  catch  the  edge  of  it  again 
in  the  left  hand  and  bring  it  to  the  heap,  and  by  lifting  the 
left  hand,  bear  the  under  side  of  the  quire  off  the  paper 
previously  laid  down,  till  the  quire  is  placed  in  an  even 
position.  To  do  this,  lay  the  back  of  the  quire  even  upoa 
the  open  crease  of  the  former,  and  then  let  the  side  of  the 
quire  on  the  left  hand  fall  flat  down  upon  the  heap,  and 
discharging  the  right  hand  bring  it  to  the  e^ge  of  the  quire, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  left  thumb,  still  in  its  first 
position,  open  or  divide  either  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  quire 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  paper ;  then,  spreading 
the  Angers  of  the  right  hand  as  much  as  possible  through 
the  length  of  the  quire,  turn  over  the  opened  division  of  it 
upon  the  right  hand  side  of  the  heap. 

The  wetting  trough  should  be  at  least  two  inches  longer 
and  wider  than  the  paper,  when  folded,  that  is  to  be  wet  in 
it,  and  it  should  be  at  least  six  inches  deep.  There  should 
be  a  cover,  with  hinges,  on  the  left  hand  compartment, 
which  cover  should  fall  over  on  that  side,  and,  resting 
horizontally,  would  form  a  shelf  upon  which  to  lay  the 
paper  previous  to  wetting  it. 

Cards  are  wet  by  being  held  in  both  hands  in  the  trough 
and  shuffled  under  water  from  the  left  hand  into  the  right. 
They  ought  then  to  be  straightened  and  pressed.  Cards 
which  are  too  spongy  to  bear  this  may  be  held  tightly  at 
one  end,  while  the  other  end  is  put  in  the  water  and  opened 
quickly  by  drawing  the  fingers  over  the  end.  The  wet  end 
should  then  be  held  tightly  while  the  dry  one  is  being 
treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  cards  may  afterwards  be 
pressed,  but  with  only  a  moderate  weight. 

There  is  another  method  of  preparing  paper  for  being 
printed  on ;  by  "  rolling  "  or  calendering  it.  The  compres- 
sion of  the  textile  fibre,  caused  by  being  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  not  only  gives  the  paper  a  fine  glossy  appearance^ 
but  adapts  it  to  receive  the  impression  from  the  types, 

2e 
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Much  of  the  fine  hookwork  now  produced  is  done  on  paper 
that  has  been  merely  "  rolled,"  and  printed  dry,  and  is  not 
even  pressed  subsequently.  Eeference  to  this  subject  will 
appear  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  "  hard  packing." 

After  the  paper  is  thus  prepared,  it  is  ready  for  printing. 
It  is  taken  in  a  heap  and  placed  on  the  horse. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

Preliminary  Operations  op  Press  Work — Dropping  the  Forme — 
Centring  the  Forme — Fastening  down — Marking  romid — 
Putting  in  the  Blanket — The  Tympan  Sheet — Pulling  a  Proof. 

In  describing  the  operations  appertaining  to  Press  work, 
we  shall  adopt  the  style  of  instruction  followed  in  regard 
to  Composition.  We  assume  that  the  reader  knows  no- 
thing whatever  of  the  subject,  and  propose  to  explain 
minutely  each  successive  step  of  the  process  from  the  very 
beginning. 

In  printing  at  the  hand  press,  two  persons  generally 
work  together.  One  of  them  "  pulls,"  or  works  the  press  ; 
tie  other  **  rolls,"  or  inks  the  type.  We  shall  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  that  both  operations  are  done  by  the 
same  person.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  this 
would  be  called  "  working  half-press." 

Let  us  imagine  that  the  operator  is  standing  at  the  side 
of  an  Albion  press,  near  the  handle  of  the  rounce.  On  the 
off  side  will  be  placed  the  inking  table,  with  a  roller  on  it; 
on  the  workman's  r4ght  hand,  the  bank  and  horse.  We  will 
also  suppose  that  the  job  on  which  he  is  about  to  work  is  a 
quarto  circular. 

The  press  for  such  a  job  might  be  as  small  as  a  foolscap 
folio,  or  as  large  as  a  double  demy.  In  the  latter  case, 
certain  expedients  would  be  necessary  that  would  at  this 
stage  only  coofuse  the  tyro  ;  so  we  suppose  that  the  circular 
is  to  be  worked  on  the  small  press. 

Droppifig  the  Forme,  Run  out  the  table  to  its  fullest 
extent,  by  turning  the  rounce-handle.     Eaise  the  tympan 
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i^o  its  proper  inelination.  See  if  the  table  of  the  press 
is  perfectly  clear  of  particles  of  dirt,  and  is  quite  dry.  K 
there  is  any  dirt  on  it,  the  types  lying  over  such  places 
will  be  raised  higher  than  their  fellows,  and  the  impression 
will  be  uneven.  If  there  is  any  water  on  the  table,  it  will 
rise  up  between  the  types  in  the  course  of  working,  get  to 
the  face  by  means  of  the  roller,  and  prevent  the  ink  in  such 
parts  adhering  to  the  types  ;  the  printing,  therefore,  will 
be  black  in  some  places  and  without  colour  in  others. 

Take  up  the  forme  by  the  chase.  Then  lay  it  down 
endways  on  the  press,  the  head-line  lying  nearest  the 
platen.  Examine  the  back  of  the  forme  to  ensure  that 
there  is  no  dirt  or  pieces  of  metal  adhering  to  it ;  also  that 
it  is  quite  dry.  If  it  be  wet,  do  not  lay  it  on  the  press  till 
you  have  dried  it.  This  may  be  done  at  a  fireplace,  or  by 
.setting  fire  to  some  paper  placed  under  the  forme.  The 
latter  is  done  in  some  offices,  and  is  a  very  dangerous  and 
reprehensible  practice.  In  either  case,  keep  "  to  wind- 
ward "  of  the  forme,  as  inhaling  the  fumes  of  type  is  said 
to  be  deleterious. 

The  forme  being  all  right,  "  drop  "  it  smartly  on  the 
press,  that  is,  let  go  the  part  of  the  chase  between  the 
fingers.  Now,  with  your  apron,  dust  off  the  face  of  the 
forme  to  clear  it  of  any  dirt  that  may  have  become  attached 
to  it.  The  head  of  the  forme  ought  to  be  away  from  you  ; 
if  it  is  not,  lift  it  and  turn  round.  The  pressman  always 
has  the  matter  before  him  right  side  up,  as  in  ordinary 
reading ;  the  compositor,  in  setting  and  correcting,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  has  the  type  reversed. 

If,  however,  the  forme  is  a  heading,  or  some  kind  of  job 
that  could  not  be  printed  in  this  way,  the  forme  may  be 
placed  crosswise  on  the  platen,  with  the  head  nearest  the 
end  of  the  carriage,  and  the  foot  towards  the  platen. 

The  next  thing  is  to  ^^  centre  the  forms  y'  that  is,  to  get 
the  forme  in  the  middle  of  the  table.  The  type  matter 
must  be  in  the  centre,  whether  the  chase  be  so  or  not. 

The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  platen  always  "gives  " 
more  or  less  when  the  type  underneath  is  out  of  the  centre. 
The  piston  is  placed,  of  course,  in  the  middle  of  the  platen, 
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ftnd  there  are  strong  stays  extending  from  the  part  where 
it  comes  in  contact  with  the  platen,  in  several  directions^ 
but  these  do  not  give  absolute  rigidity.  Hence  it  is  very 
dangerous^  and  may  even  break  the  platen  altogether,  to- 
work  a  forme  out  of  the  centre  without  some  special 
precaution.  This  consists  in  the  use  of  bearers,  which  are- 
pieces  of  wood  or  metal  (old  letters  will  do)  type  high, 
placed  as  far  from  the  centre  on  one  side,  or  the  full  extent 
of  the  type  forme  on  the  other.  Practically,  they  extend 
the  area  of  the  forme  until  the  whole  is  really  in  the  centre 
of  the  table  and  the  platen.  Always  beware  of  unequal 
str6.in  on  the  platen ;  it  will  inevitably  injure,  if  it  does  not 
break,  the  press. 

If  bearers  are  used,  means  must  be  taken  for  preventing 
them  printing,  or  even  giving  a  blank  impression,  on  the 
sheet. 

"  Centring  '*  is  done  by  getting  the  forme  (not  the 
chase)  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  ends  of  the  table, 
that  is,  the  end  where  the  tympan  hinges  are,  and  the  end 
nearest  the  platen.  Having  done  this,  and  ensured  the 
situation  by  measuring,  with  anything  (a  reglet  or  the  end 
of  the  apron)  that  may  be  at  hand,  ascertain  whether  the 
type  is  in  the  centre  crosswise  of  the  table.  Notice  that 
on  the  front  edge  of  the  platen  there  is  a  nick  cut ;  this  is 
for  getting  the  forms  in  the  middle.  Run  in  the  carriage^ 
by  turning  with  the  left  hand  the  handle  of  the  rounce,. 
until  the  type  matter  is  well  under  the  mark.  Shift  the 
chase  if  the  mark  be  not  over  the  centre.  Then  again  turn 
the  handle  and  run  out  the  table  to  its  full  extent. 

Fastening  the  Forme,  Having  got  the  forme  in  its  proper 
position,  it  must  be  secured  there,  otherwise  the  motion 
of  the  carriage  in  running  to  and  fro  would  cause  it  to 
shift,  and  destroy  the  results  of  several  subsequent 
operations. 

This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.  The  most  simple 
is  by  the  use  of  the  **  rack  "  chases  already  described  in 
the  first  part  of  this  work.  These  are  fitted  to  the  platen,, 
and  on  the  inside  of  them  are  notches  into  which  cross 
bars  may  be  dropped. 
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Another  plan  of  securing  the  forme  is  to  place  small 
"phases  on  either  side  of  it,  and  tightening  them  with  quoins 
and  a  piece  of  side  stick.  This  is  only  practicable,  of 
course,  when  the  forme  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  bed 
-of  the  press. 

A  third  plan,  applicable  when  the  forme  is  small »  is  to 
lift  it  and  paste  its  back  all  over.  Then  put  a  sheet  of 
paper  to  it,  rub  it  with  the  hand  till  it  adheres,  then  paste 
the  back  of  that  again.  If  the  forme  is  again  dropped,  the 
intervening  paper  and  paste  will  make  it  stick  to  the  table. 
This  is  a  clumsy  and  imperfect  expedient,  but  is  some- 
times resorted  to  when  a  job  is  wanted  in  a  hurry. 

Another  plan  is  to  put  a  few  pieces  of  wooden  or  metal 
furniture  between  the  end  of  the  forme  and  the  tympan 
hinges — exactly  j&lling  up  the  space,  and  some  furniture 
with  a  side  stick  at  the  other  end.  Quoin  up  tightly,  and 
the  forme  cannot  move.  Select  a  proper  quoin,  and  do  not 
"  vamp  up  "  the  job  by  putting  in  leads.  This  careless 
and  destructive  practice,  so  often  resorted  to,  is  the  cause 
-of  much  loss  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  any  office  where  it 
is  permitted.  The  leads  used  are  sure  to  be  broken  and 
rendered  useless. 

Next  "ma /'A;  round  the  forme,''  This  is  to  know  its 
exact  position  if  it  has  to  be  lifted  or  should  happen  to  get 
shifted.  Bun  a  piece  of  slate  pencil,  or  the  end  of  a 
lead,  closely  round  the  chase ;  this  will  leave  a  mark 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  restore  the  forme  to  its  exact 
place  hereafter. 

Putting  in  the  Blankets,  Turn  down  the  tympan  on  the 
forme,  undo  the  tympan  hooks,  and  ascertain  whether  the 
blankets  are  right.  Some  remarks  have  already  been  made 
on  this  subject,  but  the  young  pressman  will  learn  more  by 
experience  as  to  the  best  kind  of  blanket  to  be  used  for  any 
particular  job  than  could  be  given  by  precept  here.  If  the 
blanket  is  inside,  is  straight,  even,  and  free  horn  creases, 
put  the  inner  tympan  on  again,  fasten  it  with  the  hooks,  and 
raise  the  two  to  the  proper  position. 

Tfie  Tympan  Sheet,  This  is  a  sheet  of  paper  fastened 
xipon  the  tympan  as  a  guide  to  the  pressman  in  laying 
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the  sheets  when  working  off  iloie  job.  It  must  be  in  the- 
exact  position  that  the  sheets  are  to  occupy  to  get  a  proper 
impression. 

Take  a  sheet  of  **  its  own  ;"  that  is,  a  sheet  of  the  paper 
belonging  to  the  job  ;  lay  it  on  the  forme.  Be  sure  to  put 
it  on  quite  even  and  straight,  with  the  exact  margin  on  all 
sides  that  you  would  wish  to  see  in  the  job.  Damp  the 
tympan  a  little  with  clean  water  and  a  sponge  ;  turn  the 
tympan  down  on  the  forme  with  the  right  hand,  run  in  the 
carriage  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  rounce  with  the  left 
hand,  untU  the  platen  is  over  the  middle  of  the  tympan, 
and  pull  the  bar  with  the  righJb  hand.  Do  this  carefully ; 
beware  of  too  heavy  an  impression  at  first.  It  is  better  to 
be  too  light,  and  then  by  degrees  to  ascertain  the  proper 
pressure  to  be  employed. 

It  is  advisable  to  "  pull  the  bar  home  ;  "  that  is,  as  far 
back  as  it  will  go,  until  the  knuckle  of  the  arm  comes  in 
contact  with  the  cheek  of  the  press.  If  in  doing  so  the 
pressure  is  felt  to  be  strong,  desist  for  a  moment,  turn  the 
little  screw  at  the  back  of  the  cheek  until  it  projects  more 
or  less,  and  prevents  the  arm  coming  completely  back  to 
the  cheek.  The  object  of  this  is  to  arrest  the  increasing 
power  of  the  lever  in  its  approach  to  the  cheek.  Turn  it 
until  a  little  pressure  has  brought  the  arm  back  as  far  as  it 
will  go.  If  it  is  afterwards  found  that  the  impression  is  too 
light,  turn  the  screw  the  reverse  way,  and  it  will  recede 
and  allow  the  arm  to  be  drawn  further  back.  The  further 
back  the  arm  is  drawn,  the  greater  the  impression  on  the 
type. 

As  work  at  a  Columbian  press  is  just  the  same  Us  at  an 
Albion  press,  except  in  the  regulation  of  the  power,  we 
may  here  refer  to  th6  mode  of  altering  the  impression  on 
one  of  those  presses.  The  arm  of  the  Columbian  press  is 
quite  different  to  that  of  the  Albion,  as  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance,  there  being  an  extra  lever.  The  latter  is  in  two 
parts,  joined  together  by  a  screw.  It  is  fastened  to  the^ 
larger  lever  by  a  pin  working  in  a  socket,  which  is  easily 
removable.  Take  out  the  pin  and  hold  the  screw-lever  in 
the  right  hand.  Then  turn  it  round,  and  it  will  lengthen 
or  become  shorter  according  to  the  direction  in  which  th© 
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sctew  is  turned.  The  shorter  you  make  this  arm  the  more 
powerful  the  leverage,  and,  of  course,  the  impression ;  the 
longer  it  is,  the  lighter  will  he  the  pull.  Keplace  the  pin, 
and  the  press  will  be  ready  to  be  worked  again. 

Be  careful  in  pulling  not  to  let  the  arm  suddenly  fly  back, 
by  which  the  press  might  be  broken.  There  is  a  powerful 
counterpoise  in  the  head  of  the  press,  causing  the  arm  to  go 
back  by  itself  without  being  thrust  by  the  pressman. 
Hence,  if  he  suddenly  lets  go  his  hold,  the  arm  is  acted  on 
by  this  power  and  flies  back.  He  should  rather  restrain 
its  movement,  and  keep  it  in  his  hand  until  it  is  fairly  back 
in  its  place.  4 

There  is  another  caution  to  be  given  in  respect  to  pulling. 
Do  not  pull  the  arm  until  the  carriage  is  quite  still ;  if 
arrested  suddenly,  by  the  action  of  the  platen  coming  down, 
a  "  slur  "  will  be  caused.  This  is  an  indistinct  impression, 
resulting  from  the  types  moving  laterally  when  in  contact 
with  the  paper. 

Do  not  run  the  carriage  in  too  far ;  this  will  be  known  by 
a  sudden  "  bump  "  occurring,  through  the  carriage  coming 
to  a  full  stop  against  the  end  or  the  "  stop  "  Of  the  ribs. 
On  the  other  hand,  do  not  bring  it  out  too  far,  or  another 
"  bump  "  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  rails  will  indicate  it. 
The  danger  of  doing  this  is,  that  the  girth  is  liable  to  give 
way,  and  a  new  one  may  be  necessary. 

If  the  press  be  in  good  condition,  a  very  slight  movement 
of  the  left  hand  on  the  handle  will  cause  the  carriage  to  run 
in  as  far  as  may  be  required. 

To  recapitulate  ;  pulling  consists  of 

1.  Running  in  the  carriage  by  turning  the  handle  of 

the  rounce,  with  the  left  hand,  from  you. 

2.  Pulling  home  the  bar  with  the  right  hand, 

8.  Running  out  the  carriage  by  turning  the  handle  of 
the  roimce  with  the  left  hand  towards  you. 

This  may  appear  unnecessarily  minute  to  practical 
printers,  but  we  have  seen  beginners  who  for  some  time,  in 
the  absence  of  instructions,  tried  both  to  turn  the  handle 
and  pull  the  bar  with  the  right  hand. 
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If  the  tympan  has  been  sufficiently  damped,  and  there 
has  been  sufficient  pressure  on  the  type,  the  sheet  of  paper, 
on  raising  the  tympan  with  the  right  hand,  will  be  found  to 
have  adhered  to  it.  If  it  has  not,  go  through  the  process 
again,  damping  more  and  pulling  a  little  harder. 

Now  paste  the  corners  of  the  tympan  sheet  to  secure  it. 
Take  care  that  the  paste  does  not  come  over  any  part  of  the 
type,  or  it  will  cause  a  heavier  impression  there  than  over 
the  other  parts. 

Put  in  pins  at  the  edges  of  the  sheet  as  a  guide  in  laying 
subsequent  sheets.  Two  on  the  longer  side  and  one  on 
the  shorter  will  be  sufficient.  Avoid  having  too  many  pins  ; 
unnecessary  ones  only  tend  to  make  the  sheet  crooked. 

There  is  a  little  art  in  putting  in  pins.  They  should 
project  half  an  inch  or  so  over  the  sheet  to  be  printed  ;  but 
they  should  go  completely  through  the  tympan,  underneath 
it,  and  come  out  again  by  their  other  end.  The  head 
must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  type.  They  must  be  quite 
:firm,  so  that  when  the  sheet  is  well  pressed  home  to  the 
part  almost  in  the  middle,  where  the  projection  begins,  they 
will  not  shift.  The  head  should  be  raised  a  little,  so  as  to 
allow  the  sheet  to  go  in  comfortably  ;  for  this  purpose  the 
pin  must  be  bent  somewhat.  Above  all,  they  must  not  ride 
over  any  part  of  the  type,  or  they  will  batter  it  when  the 
platen  comes  down.  If  the  margin  is  very  small,  they  must 
be  got  in  some  open  space,  such  as  over  quads  or  leads,  &c. 
Oare  in  setting  the  pins  neatly  and  accurately  will  be  well 
repaid  subsequently.  . 

Pulling  a  Proof,  Take  another  sheet  of  paper  and  put 
it  in  the  pins.  Then  "  roll  the  forme ;  "  i.e,,  ink  the 
type.     This  brings  us  to  the  mode  of  inking. 

Take  the  can  of  ink  and  remove  the  lid.  Then  with  a 
palette  knife,  spread  a  little  on  the  top  of  the  ink  table. 
Let  it  be  in  a  long  even  streak,  the  full  width  of  the  table. 
Beware  of  taking  too  much ;  for  present  purposes  try  how 
little  will  be  sufficient.  Spread  it  out  as  thin  as  possible, 
avoiding  clots.  Take  the  roller  in*  the  right  hand,  and  just 
touch  the  ink  with  it.  It  will  take  up  a  narrow  streak  of 
ink ;  the  next  thing  to  be  accomplished  is  to  get  this  nicely 
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•distributed  all  over  the  roller.     Lay  the  roller  down  lightly 

on  the  table  an4  draw  it  towards  you.     When  you  have  got 

to  the  end  of  the  table  it  will  be  found  that  the  cylindrical 

-shape  has  left  a  series  of  parallel  streaks ;  while  between 

them  there  is  no  ink  whatever.     Kepeat,  and  some  of  the 

intervening  spaces  vdll  have  become  filled  up,  provided  the 

roller  was  not  put  down  on  exactly  the  same  place.     Do 

this  over  and  over  again,  and  each  time  the  coating  on  the 

table,  as  well  as  that  on  the  roller,  will  be  more  complete 

/and  thinner.     Go  on,  doing  it  quicker  each  time,  till  the 

"whole  is  beautifully  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  ink.     This 

is  called  distributing  the  ink. 

This  is  a  very  important  part  of  press  work,  and  pains 
should  be  taken  to  do  it  properly.  Two  cautions  are 
necessary. 

Avoid  having  too  much  ink ;  it  is  easier  to  increase  the 
quantity  than  to  decrease  it.  The  mode  of  increasing  is, 
of  course,  to  take  a  fresh  supply.  To  decrease  it,  which 
is  rendered  necessary  by  the  roller  being  "too  black," 
there  are  two  methods  in  vogue.  One  is  to  scrape  the 
roller  with  a  sharp  knife  and  so  to  remove  superfluous 
ink.  Be  very  careful  in  doing  so  that  you  do  not  cut  the 
roller.  The  other  is  to  lay  a  piece  of  strong  clean  paper 
>on  the  ink  table  and  distribute  the  ink  on  that,  till  it  is 
nearly  all  off.  The  paper  must  be  held  with  the  left  hand 
at  the  upper  end,  or  it  will  go  round  the  roller  and  adhere 
to  it.  If  strong  paper  be  not  used  it  will  tear,  and  if  there 
be  any  dirt  on  it,  it  will  get  mixed  with  the  ink.  This  is 
called  "  sheeting  the  roller."  The  golden  rule  is  to  have 
too  little  ink  rather  than  have  too  much,  and  to  go  on 
taking  a  little  more  until  the  proper  quantity  is  attained. 

Secondly,  be  very  careful  not  to  "  run  into  the  ink,"  or 
the  roller  will  be  "  smothered,"  as  it  is  expressively  said. 
If  not  perceived,  and  the  roller  is  applied  to  the  type, 
there  will  be  great  blotches  of  ink  in  different  places, 
perhaps  filling  it  up  and  causing  **  monks,"  or  black 
patches,  in  the  impression.  The  forme  may  then  have 
to  be  lifted,  washed,  dried,  and  again  adjusted  on  the 
press. 
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Having  got  the  ink  table  and  the  roller  nicely  and 
evenly  coated  with  the  ink,  you  may  roll  the  forme.  Do 
this  lightly,  yet  with  sufficient  pressure  to  cause  the  type 
to  absorb  some  of  the  ink.  Very  likely  the  forme  will  not 
**  take  "  the  ink  at  first,  but  instead  of  getting  more  ink, 
briskly  and  repeatedly  roll  it  over,  even  **  dabbing  "  it  in 
parts  which  repel  the  ink.  Avoid  inking  the  chase,  furni- 
ture, or  the  press  table  ;  the  roller  should  only  touch  the 
surface  to  be  printed  from.  You  may  roll  first  in  one 
direction  and  then  in  another. 

Be  careful  that  the  suction  of  the  roller  does  not  draw 
out  any  of  the  types.  If  these  lie  on  the  surface  unob- 
served, and  the  press  is  pulled,they  will  cause  a  "batter." 

Replace  the  roller  on  the  inking  table.  Turn  down  the 
tympan  as  before,  run  in  the  carriage,  pull  the  bar,  run 
out  the  carriage,  lift  the  tympan,  and  you  will  find  you 
have  pulled  your  first  '*  proof.'* 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Job  Work  at  Press,  continued — Ordinary  Imperfections  and  their 
Remedies — Making  Ready — Use  of  the  Frisket — ^Miscellaneous 
Hints  and  Cautions. 

This  first  proof  must  be  very  carefully  examined,  and  its 
imperfections  will  afford  a  useful  study  to  the  young' 
printer.  We  will  refer  to  the  most  probable  blemishes 
seriatim^  and  append  the  mode  of  remedying  them. 

The  proof  may  be  crooked. — This  shows  that  {a)  the 
sheet  was  not  properly  laid  to  the  pins ;  or  (h)  that  the 
pins  were  too  loose,  and  allowed  the  sheet  to  move  when 
the  tympan  went  down ;  or  (c)  that  the  pins  were  not 
properly  placed.  The  manner  of  correcting  these  faults  is 
obvious. 

The  proof  may  be  too  pale. — Take  more  ink  on  the^ 
roller,  as  already  directed.  Be  careful  too  much  is  not 
taken. 
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The  proof  may  be  too  black. — ^Take  some  ink  off  the 
roller  by  "  sheeting  "  it,  as  already  described ;  or  if  there  be 
a  corner  of  the  ink  table  that  has  not  received  ink,  distribute 
there,  and  the  colour  on  the  roller  will  be  reduced. 

The  proof  may  have  light  patches  in  some  parts. — These 
are  called  "  friars  ;  "  they  are  caused  either  by  imperfect 
distribution  of  the  ink  on  the  table,  or  by  insufficient 
roUing  of  the  forme. 

The  proof  may  have  bla«k  patches  in  some  parts. — These 
are  **  monks,"  caused  also  by  improper  distributing  and 
rolling,  but  result  from  having  too  much  ink.  Distributing- 
the  roller  well  on  the  ink  table  may  cure  this  evil. 

Some  of  the  letters  may  not  print  at  all,  only  leave  a 
blank  impression. — They  have  missed  rolling,  most  pro- 
bably because  the  forme  is  damp.  Observe  whether  the 
dampness  proceeds  from  the  forme  or  the  table. 

Some  of  the  letters  may  be  "  filled  up,"  and  print  alto- 
gether black. — These  are  "  picks  ;  "  they  are  caused  by  dirt 
on  the  forme  or  on  the  roller ;  in  either  case,  perhaps,  pro- 
ceeding from  dirt  on  the  table.  Get  a  pin,  and  carefully,  with- 
out injuring  the  face  of  the  type,  pick  out  the  bits  of  dirt,  or 
rub  the  part  with  the  brush  made  for  this  purpose  called 
a  "  pick  brush."  If  this  is  not  effectual,  the  only  remedy 
is  to  lift  the  forme  and  wash  it  over. 

The  letters  may  print  double. — This  is  caused  by  a. 
"  slur."  It  may  be  that  the  platen  has  been  pulled  down 
before  the  carriage  stopped.  But  the  defect  may  indicate 
a  more  serious  evil.  The  platen  may  not  be  rigid  ;  being 
hung  too  loosely.  Ascertain  if  you  can  shake  it  or  move 
it  from  side  to  side.  It  ought  to  be  entirely  free  from 
lateral  motion.  Get  a  screw-key  and  try  if  the  different 
screws  connecting  the  platen  with  the  piston  are  all  equally 
tight.  Do  not  screw  one  up  more  than  another,  or  you 
wQl  spoil  the  impression,  but  have  everything  tight  and 
fast.  The  tympan  may  be  loose.  If  so,  tighten  up  the 
two  screws  which  form  the  hinges  and  connect  it  with  the 
carriage.  This  part  of  the  press,  too,  should  be  entirely^ 
free  from  lateral  movement. 
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The  bottom  lines  may  be  "  smndged." — ^The  platen  has 
been  brooght  down  too  soon,  and  rabbed  over  the  lines  as 
they  have  been  moving  on  the  press. 

There  may  be  creases  in  the  paper,  and  open  ridges 
which  have  not  been  printed. — The  paper  has  been  badly 
laid,  and  been  too  baggy.  Lay  the  next  sheet  flat  and 
square,  and  this  will  not  occnr  again. 

One  half,  perhaps,  only  of  each  letter  prints ;  the  type 
looks  as  if  it  had  got  on  one  side. — It  has  got  off  its  feet, 
and  if  yon  examine  it,  instead  of  the  top  of  the  letters 
forming  a  straight  line,  they  look  as  though  they  were  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  The  only  remedy  is  to  unlock  the  forme 
and  try  to  Het  them  on  their  feet  again,  but  this  is  exceed- 
ingly troublesome.  Fortunately,  it  is  simply  the  result  of 
carelessness  in  locking  up,  and  thus  can  easily  be  prevented. 

Now  turn  the  paper  on  its  back,  and  examine  it  in  a 
good  light ;  observing  carefully  the  defects  of  impression. 

The  ''pull"  may  be  very  heavy,  the  letters  seeming 
disposed  to  run  through  the  paper. — Take  off  some  of  the 
impression,  by  turning  the  impression  screw  or  adjusting 
the  wedge  on  the  chill. 

The  impression  may  be  heavy  in  parts. — This  may  arise 
from  a  variety  of  causes.  There  may  be  dirt  or  paper 
underneath  the  forme  ;  if  so,  lift  it.  There  may  be  dirt  on 
the  tympan,  and  you  will  have  to  take  off  the  tympan 
sheet.  A  very  heavy  ridge  of  unnecessary  pressure  shows 
that  the  blanket  has  got  crumpled.  Open  the  tympan 
and  smooth  it  out. 

The  bottom  of  the  forme  may  have  got  too  much  im- 
pression and  the  top  little  or  none,  and  vice  versa, — This 
may  jurise  from  two  causes.  The  platen  may  not  have  been 
properly  hung,  and  is  not  parallel  to  the  table.  Get  a 
spirit  lovel  and  try  it ;  any  **  hanging  "  at  either  side  may 
bo  obviated  by  turning  the  screws  of  the  piston.  Or  the 
ouTiage  may  have  been  run  in  too  far,  or  not  far  enough. 
This  defect  ofben  occurs  on  old  presses.  It  can  easily  be 
discovered  and  by  care  easily  remedied.  For  this  and  many 
•otlier  reasons,  we  advise  the  beginner  to  practice  on  a 
press  in  good  w^orking  order,  and  with  proper  tympan  and 
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blankets.  K  the  two  latter  have  holes  in  them,  or  are^ 
nearly  worn  out,  they  cause  a  variety  of  defects  which  can 
be  remedied  only  after  experience. 

Some  of  the  lines  may  be  heavily  printed,  and  others 
only  lightly. — The  cause  of  this  may  be  two-fold.    All 
types  are  not  the  same  height  to  paper,  and  types  even  of 
the  same  height,  when  new,  get  lower  by  use ;  the  rubbing 
on  the  imposing  stone  reducing  their  altitude.     The  longer 
any  kind  of  type  is  used  the  more  worn,  of  course,  it  be- 
comes, and  this  wear  naturally  reduces  the  height.     This 
is  the  most  common  evil  with  which  the  pressmao  has  to 
contend,  and  is  the  most  difficult  to  obviate.     It  opens  up* 
a  new  subject  altogether — Overlaying  and  Underlaying. 

Leaving  the  point  for  the  moment,  we  may  remark  that 
now  is  the  time  to  have  the  proof  passed,  and  if  there  are 
any  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  forme  they  should  be 
done  now.  We  will  suppose  that  the  correction,  appertain- 
ing as  it  does  to  compositors'  work,  has  been  done,  and 
the  forme  carefully  locked  up  again.  See  that  it  has  noi;  • 
shifted,  but  corresponds  with  the  lines  marked  round  it. 
JBe  sure  that  there  are  no  odd  letters  left  on  the  chase  or  in 
the  furniture.  The  roller  will  certainly  pick  these  up, 
probably  deposit  them  on  the  forme,  and  then  a  batter  will 
be  caused. 

Having  got  everything  right  again,  pull  another  proof 
and  begin  to  **  Inake  ready  " — that  is,  get  the  impression 
equal  and  level  over  the  whole  of  the  forme. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  have  lines  of  different 
heights,  and  it  is  necessary  that  all  of  them  should  receive 
the  same  amount  of  impression,  there  are  two  ways  of  work- 
ing. The  low  lines  must  be  raised  by  putting  something 
under  them,  or  they  must  have  something  put  over  them.. 
This  is  called  underlaying  and  overlaying. 

In  underlaying  we  put  a  piece  of  paper,  or  even,  per- 
haps, thin  cardboard,  under  the  type ;  in  overlaying  we 
put  the  same  upon  the  tympan  sheet.  Either  will  correct 
the  inequality. 

Whenever  practicable,  underlaying  is  to  be  preferred  to 
overlaying.     Because,  even  if  by  overlaying  we  get  an 
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-equal  impression,  we  do  not  get  as  good  inking.  The  line 
that  is  low  more  or  less  escapes  the  roller,  and  loses  its 
proper  supply  of  ink.  But  underlaying  is  both  trouble- 
some and  dangerous.  It  involves  lifting  the  forme  each 
time  it  is  done ;  and,  in  lifting,  letters  may  drop  out,  and 
-accidents  be  caused. 

Overlaying  is  by  far  the  readiest  plan.  It  is  done  in  this 
way.  Pull  a  sheet  without  inking  the  type.  Then  cut  out 
the  lines  that  are  light,  and  paste  them  carefully  on  the 
exact  places  on  the  tympan  sheet  where  they  fall.  One 
piece  of  paper  may  not  be  sufficient,  and  others  may  have 
to  be  pasted  on.  Proceed  very  carefully ;  do  not  put  too 
much  on  at  first,  but  gradually  build  up  your  overlays  ;  from 
time  to  time  pulling  an  impression  on  a  sheet  of  common 
paper  to  judge  of  the  effect.  Practice  and  experience  will 
gradually  enable  the  young  pressman  to  do  this  more  ex- 
peditiously ;  at  first  he  must  have  patience,  and  get  the 
forme  into  working  order  by  slow  degrees. 

Be  careful  to  cut  the  overlays  of  the  exact  size  required. 
If  they  extend  beyond  the  part  required  they  will  entirely 
neutralise  the  effect.  Paste  them  carefully  all  over ;  a  thick 
layer  of  paste  in  one  part  and  a  thin  one  in  another  must 
give  only  bad  work.  These  cautions  are  applicable  also  to 
underlays.  A  good  hard  paper  is  the  best  for  the  purpose  ; 
soft  spongy  paper  soon  gets  flattened  out,  and  the  work  has 
to  be  done  over  again. 

Old  type  and  a  bad  tympan  tax  the  resources  and  often 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  best  pressmen.  They,  however, 
soon  acquire  a  very  quick  method  of  patching  a  tympan 
sheet.  They  put  a  little  paste  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand 
and  in  it  hold  a  piece  of  paper.  They  then  go  over  the 
proof  from  one  end  to  the  other,  tearing  off  as  much  as  may 
be  required  for  each  place,  pasting  it  by  one  finger,  and 
sticking  it  on  with  another — all  being  done  with  remarkable 
rapidity.     This,  however,  the  tyro  must  not  attempt.* 


*  Pine  woodcuts  are  overlaid  in  quite  a  different  manner,  to  which  we  will 
devote  a  separate  chapter.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  If  a  block 
occurs  in  a  job  to  which  the  novice  is  put,  his  best  plan  will  be  to  unlock  the 
forme,  take  it  out,  and  underlay  it  till  it  is  very  slightly  higher  than  the  sur- 
Tounding  type.    For  common  work  this  will  generally  be  sufficient. 
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When  the  overlaying  has  been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  pressman,  he  should  paste  a  piece  of  thin  tissue  paper 
•over  the  whole,  to  prevent  the  overlays  getting  moved,  and 
to  make  it  more  comfortable  to  lay  on  the  sheets. 

Now  pull  another  sheet ;  see  whether  it  is  satisfactory  in 
all  respects.  A  good  impression  should  be  sharp  and  clear 
throughout ;  free  from  monks,  friars,  or  picks.  The  pull 
should  be  light,  only  just  sufficient  to  "  bring  up  "  the  types. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  types  will  not  come  up  without  a 
heavier  pull  than  is  desirable,  open  the  tympan  and  put 
some  sheets  of  paper  in  besides  the  blanket.  Some  press- 
nien  do  not  use  a  blanket  at  all ;  employing  instead  a  few 
sheets  of  tissue  paper,  and  perhaps  a  piece  of  cardboard. 
There  is  no  rule  on  the  subject ;  all  must  be  the  result  of 
experiment.  Before  commencing  to  print  the  pile  of  white 
paper,  the  job  should  be  got  perfectiy  ready  ;  and  a  copy 
passed  by  the  overseer. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  system  applicable 
to  a  quarto  circular.  If,  however,  this  had  to  be  printed  on 
a  large  sheet,  say  half  a  sheet  of  foolscap,  there  would  be 
large  margins ;  and  these  margins  would  "  dip,"  that  is, 
fall  on  the  furniture,  at  least  on  two  sides  where  there  were 
no  pins  to  keep  them  up.  They  would,  consequently,  get 
"  blacked,"  as,  however  careful  the  rolling  may  be,  some  ink 
will  get  on  to  the  furniture.  We  have  now  to  show  how, 
in  press  work,  this  is  avoided. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  Frisket,  the  thin 
iron  frame  slightly  smaller  than  the  tjrmpan,  which  is 
hinged  to  it,  and  secured  at  one  side  by  a  nut  and  screw. 

This  frame  is  intended  to  be  covered  with  paper,  and 
when  folded  down  it  forms  a  sort  of  mask  for  the  sheet ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  intervenes  between  the  sheet  and  the 
forme,  those  parts  that  are  over  the  latter  being  cut  out ; 
the  blank  parts  of  the  sheet  are,  therefore,  completely 
protected  from  being  soiled.  Cords  may  be  used  instead 
of  paper ;  they  should  be  stretched  transversely  from  side 
to  side,  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  support  to  the  blank 
portion  of  the  paper  to  be  printed,  and  yet  to  prevent  it 
•encountering  the  face  of  the  type. 
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The  frisket  is,  as  lia4si  been  stated,  hinged  by  pins  to  on» 
end  of  the  tympan.  The  other  end  is  supported  by  what, 
is  called  a  "frisket  stay,"  a  piece  of  wood  projecting  from 
the  wall  or  depending  from  the  ceiling.  The  frisket< 
should  not,  for  convenience  sake,  have  as  much  inclination 
as  the  tympan. 

An  experienced  pressman  manages  to  bring  down  the 
frisket  and  the  tympan  by  one  continuous  motion.  He 
does  not  first  fold  down  the  Msket  on  the  t3nnpan,  and  then 
fold  the  two  together  over  the  forme,  but  by  a  circular 
motion  gets  the  firisket  down  in  such  a  position  that  while 
holding  it  by  the  ear  he  can  just  catch  the  frame  of  the 
tympan,  and  then  he  holds  the  two  together.  This  is 
called  "flying  the  frisket,"  but  it  is  difficult  to  ^escribe 
without  a  diagram. 

The  young  pressman  has  now  learned  the  rudiments  of 
his  art,  and  must  apply  himself  to  gaining  proficiency  in 
the  different  operations  described,  preparatory  to  entering 
upon  the  developments  of  which  they  are  capable  when 
applied  to  other  classes  of  work.  A  few  hints  and  cautions 
may  close  the  chapter. 

If  you  work  with  a  frisket — ^but  avoid  the  necessity  for 
one  whenever  possible — ^beware  of  its  falling  suddenly  and 
battering  the  type. 

Keep  your  press  in  good  order.  The  parts  intended  to 
be  bright  should  be  kept  bright.  An  occasional  rub  with 
a  greasy  rag  will  keep  both  polished  iron  and  brass  bright, 
and  without  any  great  labour  or  waste  of  time.  In  some^ 
offices  the  dull  parts  are  painted  occasionally  with  Brunswick 
black,  which  gives  the  presses  a  smart  appearance;  we 
have  even  seen  them  polished  with  blacklead,  which  we- 
cannot  recommend.  Never  allow  any  brickdust  about  a 
press  ;  some  of  it  is  sure  to  get  into  the  working  parts  and 
do  damage. 

Always  keep  your  press  well  oiled.  This  not  only  tends 
to  the  minimising  of  wear  and  tear  to  the  press  itself,  but 
saves  a  vast  amount  of  labour  to  the  workman.  See  that 
the  ribs  are  well  supplied,  but  do  not  have  them  running 
over  with  the  oil.     Then  put  some  in  at  the  head,  tO' 
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lubricate  the  chill  and  the  working  parts  in  the  head. 
When  properly  adjusted  and  oiled,  the  arm  ought  to  fly 
back,  if  pulled  home  and  suddenly  released.  Instantly 
stop  any  "  creaking ;  "  find  out  the  place  whence  the  noise 
proceeds,  and  apply  some  oil. 

Too  much  oil,  especially  if  bad,  as  most  cheap  oils  are, 
is  nearly  as  mischievous  as  too  little.  A  press  that  i& 
clogged  up  with  oil  and  impurities,  is  both  unpleasant  and 
laborious  to  work.  Paraflin  oil  is  a  good  solvent  of  most 
of  the  ordinary  lubricating  oils  ;  a  little  run  into  the  ribs 
will  often  quickly  clear  them  of  a  variety  of  old-standing 
filthiness. 

In  badly-managed  offices  the  tills  of  the  platen — that  is,, 
the  spaces  between  the  strengthening  ridges — are  generally 
filled  with  pie,  broken  leads,  quoins,  and  dirt,  the  whole 
saturated  with  oil.  This  is  simply  disgusting ;  these 
places  were  never  intended  as  receptacles  for  such  stuff. 
It  ought  to  be  a  rule  to  keep  the  tills  perfectly  clear  of 
everything,  except  it  may  be  a  bearer  or  two,  or  a  bodkin, 
or  something  directly  appertaining  to  the  press. 

The  platen  of  a  press  should  be  occasionally  scraped  with 
an  old  piece  of  rule,  as  dirt  is  apt  to  accumulate  underneath, 
from  the  tympan.  K  this  be  allowed  to  remain  it  acts 
something  like  an  overlay,  and  effectually  prevents  a  good 
even  impression  being  obtained. 

Although  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  who  rolls  to  keep  the 
heap  of  paper  straight,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  press- 
man to  lay  the  sheets  as  evenly  as  possible  as  he  takes  them 
off  the  tympan. 

It  is  much  better  to  get  the  overlaying  done  once  for  all 
before  actually  beginning  the  job,  than  to  commence  with 
that  work  only  half  done,  and  then  to  stop  every  dozen 
sheets  or  so,  to  potter  with  obvious  imperfections.  On  the 
other  hand,  however  confident  you  may  be  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  your  work,  keep  watching  the  sheets  as  you  take 
them  off. 

All  the  time  when  he  is  not  engaged  inking  the  forme, .or 
straightening  the  heap  of  paper,  the  roller  should  be  dis- 
tributing.    This  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  good  presswork. 

2  F 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  pressman  who  is  rolling  to  look  after 
the  due  inking  of  the  forme  and  to  watch  the  colour — Le.,  to 
see  that  just  the  proper  quantity  of  ink  is  applied  each  time. 
However,  if  the  man  at  the  forme  ohserves  that  more  or 
less  ink  is  required  he  should  immediately  tell  the  other. 
Pressmen  call  themselves  **  partners/'  and  this  term  indi- 
cates the  mutual  faith  that  should  he  kept  between  them. 

In  most  work  it  is  well  at  the  outset  to  select  one  sheet, 
and  to  keep  that  out  as  a  standard  by  which  to  regulate  the 
colour  of  the  whole.  The  eye  is  very  apt  gradually  to  get 
accustomed  to  a  pale  colour,  and  when  a  late  sheet  is  put 
beside  an  early  one  for  comparison  the  difference  is  o^n 
very  striking. 

Nearly  every  office  now  possesses  a  cutting  machine, 
but  paper  is  sometimes  given  out  to  be  worked  that  has 
one  or  two  edges  cut  by  hand  with  a  knife.  Whenever 
possible,  lay  the  sheet  to  the  edge  trimmed  by  the  machine. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  piece  of  paper  is  cut  straight — 
that  is,  to  the  shape  of  a  perfect  rectangle — double  it  up 
diagonally,  and  if  the  sides  coincide  it  is  correct,  but  if  not 
the  inaccuracy  will  be  immediately  apparent. 

If  the  sheet  is  crooked »  work  to  the  top  and  left-hand 
fiide.     The  other  sides  may  be  trimmed  afterwards. 

When  working  the  second  side  of  a  job,  great  care  should 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  **  set  off."  The  pressure  of  the 
types  causes  some  of  the  printing  ink  at  the  back  to  com- 
municate itself  to  the  tympan  sheet.  This  gradually  gets 
foul,  and  then  begins  to  blacken  each  sheet  as  it  is  applied 
to  it ;  so  much  so,  that  in  some  cases,  without  the  utmost 
vigilance,  the  job  will  be  spoiled.  As  soon  as  there  is  any 
symptom  of  this,  put  a  ^ece  of  tissue  paper  completely 
over  the  t3anpan  sheet,  and  renew  this  whenever  necessary. 
In  this  way  only  can  **  set  off  "  be  prevented. 

In  the  next  chapter  we  intend  to  carry  the  subject  of 
press  work  a  little  farther,  and  show  how  sheets  of  books 
are  printed.  Several  of  the  directions  therein  given  are 
applicable  to  the  best  class  of  jobbing,  and  the  workmao 
engaged  only  on  the  latter  class  of  work  will  occasionally 
£nd  it  to  his  advantage  to  understand  and  act  on  them. 
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CHAPTEK  X. 

IBooKWORK  AT  Press — Preparation  of  the  Forme — Putting  in  the 
Blankets — Laying  the  Tympan  Sheet — Arranging  the  Points 
— Making  Kegister  for  the  Eeiteration — Other  Operations  in 
Making  Eeady — Rolling — ^Pulling — Manipulation  of  the  Sheets 
— Turning  the  Heap — Various  Hints  and  Cautions. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  need  not  recapitulate  the 
general  instructions  already  given  concerning  the  press  and 
the  roller,  and  the  method  of  working  them.  To  some 
•extent  the  system  adopted  in  job  work  is  applicable  to 
bookwork,  but  the  greater  importance  of  the  latter,  the 
complications  arising  &om  the  formes  being  made  np  into 
pages,  and  the  necessity  for  absolutely  correct  **  register," 
give  rise  to  certain  points  which  require  elucidation  in 
^detail. 

The  handling  of  the  forme  of  matter  will  be  the  same  as 
already  described,  but  much  greater  care  is  necessary  to 
see  that  the  back  of  the  forme  is  clean,  and  that  no  particles 
of  dirt  adhere  to  it.  These  will  be  as  troublesome  in  the 
after  working  as  any  left  on  the  table.  Above  all,  be 
sure  that  no  bits  of  broken  type,  spaces,  leads,  &c.,  have 
stuck  to  it  on  the  imposing  stone  ;  these  are  sure  to  require, 
if  discovered  afterwards,  the  **  lifting  "  of  the  forme.  Also 
notice  whether  spaces,  thin  types,  or  other  bits  of  metal 
have  got  between  leads  and  type  in  spaced-out  matter. 
This  often  occurs  in  correction,  and  is  very  dangerous,  not 
unfrequently  resulting  in  the  forme  being  broken  when 
'"  dropped  "  on  the  table. 

If  letters  drop  through  when  the  forme  is  inclined,  it 
denotes  bad  justifying  of  the  matter,  or  imperfect  locking 
up.  If  the  forme  is  very  loose,  place  a  board  behind  it 
and  remove  it  to  the  composing-room.  Lay  the  two  down 
and  lock  up  again.  When  tight  enough,  lift  the  forme  on 
io  the  imposing  stone,  unloose  the  quoins  a  little,  plane 
down,  and  lock  up  thoroughly.  Then  return  the  forme  to 
the  press-room.  Letters  under  a  forme  usually  cause  the 
types  standing  over  them  to  be  battered  when  the  fiist 
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impression  is  pnlled,  and  cause  immense  trouble  in  correc- 
tion, besides  wasting  time  just  when  it  is  most  valuable — 
when  the  job  is  going  to  press.  The  fault  arises  entirely 
from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  compositors. 

Sometimes,  to  get  down  on  the  press  a  forme  that  is^ 
badly  justified  and  loose  in  different  parts,  a  piece  of  paper 
is  pasted  over  the  back,  which  prevents  the  letters  falling 
out.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  a  very  un^vorkman- 
like  expedient. 

After  centring  and  fastening  down  the  forme,  put  in 
the  blankets.  It  is  usual  for  pressmen,  after  they  have 
finished  off  a  job,  to  take  out  the  blankets,  hence  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  tyro  to  place  them  in  the  tympan.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  rub  them  together,  and  work  them  in 
the  hands  so  as  to  soften  them  and  equalise  the  nap  all 
over.  If  a  long  number  of  a  job  have  been  worked  off,  the 
portion  of  the  blanket  immediately  over  the  forme  will  be 
found  to  have  become  quite  hard  and  thin,  often  glazed. 
If  returned  to  the  tympan  in  this  state,  the  part  of  the  new 
forme  underneath  the  indentation  would  be  worked  lighter 
than  the  rest.  Observe,  further,  whether  there  are  any 
holes  in  the  blanket,  either  through  ordinary  wear  and  tear, 
or  the  carelessness  of  previous  pressmen,  who  may  have 
permitted  rules  to  stand  up  and  cut  the  tympan  and 
blankets,  &c. 

Next  put  on  the  inner  tympan  and  fasten  it  and  the 
outer  one  with  the  hooks  and  buttons  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Now  get  the  tympan  sheet  neatly  fixed,  without 
creases  of  any  kind.  The  system  of  doing  this  is  to  some- 
extent  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  job-work.  The  forme 
being  in  several  pages,  the  procedure  is  rather  more  com- 
plicated. We  will  suppose  it  is  a  quarto  forme  ;  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  fold  a  sheet  of  the  paper  in  quarto. 
Lay  the  long  crease  upon  the  middle  of  the  long  cross  of 
the  chase,  and  the  short  crease  over  the  middle  of  the 
grooves  of  the  short  cross.  Then  wet  the  tympan,  turn  it 
down,  and  pull  as  already  mentioned. 

Turn  up  the  tympan  again  and  see  whether  the  sheet  be 
laid  even ;  if  it  has  not  been  laid  even  on  the  forme,  it  is^ 
better  to  relay  it  and  pull  it  again.     It  is  of  great  importance 
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that  this  tympan  sheet  should  be  laid  on  even  and  square ; 
then  paste  the  comers  as  already  directed. 

This  sheet  is  called  the  tympan  sheet,  and  is  placed  there 
^s  a  guide  to  lay  all  the  other  sheets  upon  while  the  work 
'Continues. 

We  have  already  explained  the  use  of  points,  which 
supersede  the  pins  that  are  sufficient  in  job-work.  A  few 
hints  on  this  important  matter  may  be  necessary. 

As  a  general  rule  it  i^  best  to  keep  the  points  a  due 
•distance  from  the  edge  of  the  paper ;  for  if  this  is  not  done 
in  working  the  next  side  (the  "reiteration"),  the  press- 
man will  be  compelled  to  carry  his  furthermost  point  hole 
inconveniently  far  from  him,  which  will  cause  a  loss  of 
time  if  the  number  to  be  worked  is  a  long  one. 

It  should  further  be  observed  that  the  less  distance  there 
is  between  the  off  and  near  point-hole  the  better,  as  it  saves 
time  ;  for  the  workman  must  draw  his  body  so  much  the 
further  back  to  place  that  hole  on  its  point.  He  therefore 
places  the  near  point  further  into  the  paper  than  the  off 
point  if  it  be  folio,  quarto,  or  octavo ;  but  for  twelves, 
equally  distant  from  both  edges  of  the  paper.  By  placing  the 
points  according  to  the  above  directions  it  also  prevents  the 
workman  from  turning  the  heap  wrong  on  the  reiteration. 

Having  made  choice  of  properly  spurred  points,  place 
them  securely  under  the  point  screws,  and  parallel  to  each 
other.  This  done,  lay  the  tympan  down  upon  the  forme, 
holding  the  frisket  end  of  it  in  llie  left  hand,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  the  face  of  the  letter,  and  sink  the  body 
downwards  till  you  can  see  between  the  forme  and  the 
tympan.  With  the  ball  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right 
hand  press  gently  upon  the  tympan  over  the  point  ends  of 
each  point  successively,  to  see  if  they  fall  in  or  near  the 
middle  of  the  grooves  of  the  short  cross.  K  they  do,  the 
forme  lies  in  the  centre  of  both  the  ends ;  if  they  do  not 
fall  exactly  in  the  middle,  move  the  forme  between  the 
ends  of  the  table  till  they  do,  and  then  quoin  up  both  ends 
of  the  chase.  The  latter  will,  however,  generally  be 
unnecessary  if  due  care  is  taken  in  placing  the  crease  of 
the  tympan  sheet  in  the  centre  of  the  short  cross. 
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Before  proceeding  with  rolling  and  pulling,  it  may  here- 
be  convenient  to  describe  the  manner  of  laying  down  and 
making  register  for  the  second  sheet,  called  the  reiteration. 

The  three  most  important  matters  to  be  attended  to^ 
are: — 

1.  Obtaining  an  even  impression. 

2.  Equalising  the  colour  to  that  of  the  first  side. 
8.  Securing  accurate  register. 

The  difficulty  of  making  register  will  be  much  decreased  if 
the  compositors  have  been  careful  in  obtaining  a  proper 
pair  of  chases,  and  in  correctly  dressing  them  with  fur- 
niture. 

In  the  reiteration,  the  quoins  on  the  off  side  and  the 
right  hand  end  of  the  table  are  seldom  moved,  but  lie  as 
gauges  for  every  succeeding  forme  ;  for  thrusting  the  chase 
close  against  these  quoins  the  register  is  almost  if  not  quite 
made. 

• 

To  prove  the  register,  remove  the  frisket  and  points,  and 
pull  a  sheet  of  the  work.  On  raising  the  tympan,  the 
sheet,  released  by  the  absence  of  the  frisket,  will  be  left  on 
the  forme  with  the  printed  side  upwards.  Any  deficiency 
in  the  register  may  now  be  detected  by  the  eye. 

Should  the  register  be  out  at  the  sides,  it  must  be^ 
remedied  by  moving  the  points ;  if  out  at  the  heads,  the 
moving  the  quoins  on  the  off  or  near  sides  of  the  table  will 
effect  the  requisite  alteration.  In  the  event  of  these 
operations  failing  to  produce  register,  the  scaleboard  dress- 
ing of  the  chase  may  be  added  to  or  diminished.  Should, 
however,  the  inaccuracy  arise  from  imperfect  making  up 
of  pages  or  furniture,  the  integral  parts  of  the  forme  must 
on  no  account  be  meddled  with,  as  in  the  event  of  letters 
slipping,  leads  rising,  &c.,  the  compositor  will  be  held 
responsible. 

The  workman  in  producing  good  register  should  avoid 
having  ragged  point-holes  on  the  white  paper.  Where 
spring  points  are  not  at  hand  the  evil  may  be  avoided  by 
placing  paper  bolsters  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  ends  of  the 
points. 
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Making  ready  the  forme  includes  also  the  following : — 

White  Pages. — If  these  happen  in  a  forme  and  a  new 
frisket  is  used,  the  part  of  the  latter  immediately  over  them 
should  not  he  cut  out.  If  an  old  frisket  is  used,  and  that 
portion  is  already  cut  out,  a  piece  of  paper  should  be  pasted 
over  it  to  cover  the  white  page  in  the  forme,  that  it  may 
not  be  blacked. 

Those  pages  which  are  nearest  a  white  page  always  come 
off  harder  than  any  other  in  a  forme.  To  prevent  this 
inequality  of  impression  a  bearer  must  be  fitted  on  the 
frisket. 

Bearers  are  generally  made  of  great  primer  or  double 
pica  reglets,  and  when  laid  on  the  forme  are  about  a  thin 
lead  higher  than  the  latter.  They  are  cut  about  an  inch 
long  and  then  pasted,  and  laid  on  the  furniture  of  the 
forme  with  the  pasted  side  upwards.  The  frisket  and 
tympan  are  then  laid  down  on  the  forme,  and  an  impression 
made,  which  will  cause  the  bearer  to  stick  on  the  frisket. 

Cork  bearers  also  are  frequently  employed,  which,  from 
their  elasticity,  in  many  cases  are  very  useful ;  or  paper 
bearers,  made  by  rolling  up  and  pasting  pieces  of  wrapper. 

Be  careful  to  examine  whether  the  frisket "  bites  " — ^that 
is,  whether  it  keeps  off  the  impression  from  any  part  of 
the  pages.  If  it  does,  cut  out  as  much  as  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  impression,  and  about  a  nonpareil  more  off  the 
frisket. 

Notice  if  there  is  a  dark  ridge  at  one  side  of  the  forme, 
caused  by  the  beards  of  the  types  printing  at  the  feet  of  the 
pages.  This  may  be  caused  by  running  in  the  carriage  too 
much  or  too  little.  It  may  be  that  only  the  beards  of  a 
short  page  thus  print ;  this  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of 
a  bearer. 

The  proper  length  of  the  travel  of  the  carriage  is  of 
great  importance.  If  it  be  too  short  and  the  feet  of  the 
pages  stand  towards  the  platen,  the  hinder  side  of  the 
platen  will  press  with  undue  strength  upon  the  feet  of  those 
pages.  If  the  carriage  be  run  in  too  far,  the  feet  of  the 
pages  that  stand  towards  the  hinder  rail  of  the  tympan  will 
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most  feel  the  force  of  the  platen.  According  to  a  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  that  force,  and  to  the  softness  of 
yielding  of  the  paper,  tympan,  and  blankets,  and  all  other 
springing  parts  of  the  press,  will  the  feet  of  the  pages  and 
the  beard  of  the  letter  print  with  unnecessary  and  mis- 
•chievous  hardness. 

Now  consider  whether  the  catch  of  the  frisket  stands 
-either  too  much  forward  or  backward.  It  may  stand  too 
forward,  though  when  it  is  turned  leisurely  up  it  duly  stays 
the  frisket ;  because,  when  the  pressman  is  proceeding  in 
his  work,  though  he  gradually  throws  the  frisket  up  quickly 
with  equal  strength,  yet  if  his  estimate  be  wrong  the  catch 
will  make  the  frisket  return.  Sometimes  a  solid  wall  does 
as  a  stay  for  the  frisket,  but  in  this  case,  if  the  latter  be 
thrown  up  too  hard  it  will  shake  and  tremble  from  end  to 
«nd,  and  before  it  gains  rest,  its  own  reverberatory  motion 
will  throw  it  down  again. 

If  the  catch  stand  too  backward  it  will  probably  come 
down  too  slowly  after  the  pressman  has  given  it  the  neces- 
sary touch.  Hence  it  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  work, 
and  not  unfrequently  cause  the  sheet  to  slip  out  of  its 
proper  place. 

Place  the  catch,  therefore,  so  that  the  frisket  may  stand  a 
little  beyond  a  perpendicular  backwards,  that,  with  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  energy  required,  it  may  just  stand  and  not 
come  back.  In  this  position,  with  a  small  touch  behind,  it 
will  again  quickly  come  down  upon  the  tympan. 

Underneath  the  press,  and  securely  fastened  to  the  floor, 
is  a  strong  piece  of  wood  called  the  **  footstep."  The 
pressman  places  his  right  foot  against  this  at  the  moment  of 
pulling  the  bar,  and,  slightly  raising  himself,  obtains  a 
swing,  which  adds  greatly  to  his  strength.  This  footstep 
should  be  placed  in  a  situation  suitable  to  the  stature 
of  the  pressman.  A  tall  man  may  allow  the  footstep  to 
stand  further  off  and  lower  than  a  short  one,  because  his 
legs  reach  further  under  the  carriage,  and  he  can  tread 
hard  to  add  strength  to  his  pull.  A  short  man,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  strain  his  legs  to  feel  the  footstep,  and  in 
so  doing  diminishes  the  force  of  his  pull. 
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r  bank  should  be  at  risht  aturles  with  the  bed 
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A  careful  man  will  never  take  too  much  ink  at  one  time^ 
but  keep  a  small  quantity  brayed  out,  that  he  may  be  cer- 
tain of  never  taking  more  on  the  roller  than  is  necessary. 

The  moment  the  tympan  is  up,  the  roller  should  be- 
applied  to  the  forme,  beginning  at  the  bottom  and  going  on 
steadily  to  the  top,  then  returning.  The  roller  should  not 
go  beyond  the  type  matter,  or  it  will  sink  into  the  furniture 
and  blacken  the  sheet,  if  unprotected  there. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rule  for  taking  ink.  All 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  particular  job  and  the  quality 
of  the  ink.  A  forme  of  large  type  might  require  the  taking 
of  ink  for  every  sheet ;  some  bookwork  every  two  sheets  ; 
light  formes  three  or  four  sheets.  Very  fine  work,  again,, 
might  require  ink  every  sheet  to  keep  the  colour  of  each 
perfectly  alike. 

While  the  roller  is  taking  ink,  the  pressman  should 
employ  the  time  in  looking  over  the  heap,  to  detect  any 
want  of  uniformity  in  the  colour ;  to  observe  if  any  letters, 
quadrats,  or  furniture  rise  ;  that  no  letters  are  drawn  out 
or  battered  ;  that  the  register  be  good,  and  the  work  free 
from  picks. 

When  two  men  are  working  at  press,  one  pulling  and  the 
other  rolling,  it  is  usual  for  them  occasionally  to  "  take 
turns,"  and  alternate  their  occupation.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  for  each  to  understand  the  whole  routine.  We 
therefore  now  revert  to  the  subject  of  pulling,  which  is 
very  much  more  complicated  in  bookwork  than  in  job 
printing. 

In  order  to  take  a  sheet  off  the  heap,  the  puller  places 
his  body  almost  straight  before  the  near  side  of  the  tjanpan,. 
and  nimbly  twists  the  upper  part  of  his  body  a  little  back- 
wards towards  the  heap,  the  better  to  see  that  he  takes  but- 
one  sheet  off,  which  he  loosens  from  the  rest  of  the  heap  by 
drawing  the  back  of  the  nail  of  his  right  thumb  quickly 
■over  the  bottom  part  of  the  heap  (but  in  the  reiteration 
care  should  be  observed  to  draw  the  thumb  on  the  margin 
or  between  the  gutters,  that  the  sheet  may  not  smear  or 
set  off),  and,  receiving  the  near  end  of  the  sheet  with  hia 
left  fingers  and  thumb,  catches  it  with  his  right  hand  about. 
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two  inches  within  the  further  edge  of  the  sheet,  near  the- 
upper  comer,  and  about  the  length  of  his  thumb  below  the= 
near  edge  of  the  sheet,  bringing  it  swiftly  to  the  tympan, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  twists  his  body  again  before  the 
tympan,  only  moving  his  right  foot  a  little  from  its  first 
station  forwards  under  the  table.     As  the  sheet  is  coming 
to  the  tympan  (supposing  it  to  be  white  paper)  he  nimbly^ 
disposes  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  under  the  further  edge 
of  the  sheet  near  the  upper  comer,  and  having  the  sheet 
thus  in  both  hands,  lays  the  further  side,  and  two  extreme 
comers  of  the  sheet  down  even  upon  the  further  side  and 
extreme  further  comer  of  the  tympan  sheet;  but  he  is 
careful  that  the  upper  comer  of  the  sheet  be  first  laid  even 
upon  the  upper  comer  of  the  tympan  sheet,  that  he  may 
the  sooner  disengage  his  right  hand. 

If,  however,  by  a  quick  glance  of  his  eye  he  perceive* 
the  sides  of  the  sheet  lie  uneven  on  the  tympan  sheet,  with 
his  left  hand  at  the  bottom  corner  of  the  sheet  he  either 
draws  it  backwards  or  pulls  it  forwards,  as  the  sheet  may 
lie  higher  or  lower  on  the  near  corners  of  the  tympan 
sheet ;  while  his  right  hand,  being  disengaged,  is  removed 
to  the  back  of  the  ear  of  the  frisket,  and  with  it  he  gives  a^ 
light  touch  to  bring  it  down  upon  the  tympan,  laying  at 
the  same  moment  the  tympan  on  the  forme. 

He  then  with  his  left  hand  grasps  the  rounce-handle,  and 
with  a  moderate  strength  quickly  runs  in  the  table,  and,  as- 
it  is  running  in,  slips  his  hand  to  the  end  of  the  bar ;  gently 
leaning  his  body  backwards,  he  pulls  the  bar  towards  him,, 
and  thus  effects  the  impression. 

Having  made  the  pull,  and  the  rounce  still  in  his  left 
hand,  he  expeditiously  returns  the  bar  to  its  place,  and  at 
the  same  moment  he  gives  a  quick  and  strong  pressure  on 
the  rounce  to  run  the  table  out  again. 

As  soon  as  he  has  given  this  pressure,  he  disengages  his 
left  hand  from  the  rounce,  and  brings  it  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  t3nnpan  to  assist  the  right  hand  in  lifting  it  up,  and 
also  to  be  ready  to  catch  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  when  the 
frisket  rises. 
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•  While  the  frisket  is  going  up,  which  should  be  conveyed 
quickly  and  gently  to  the  **  frisket  stay,"  he  slips  the  thumb 
of  his  left  hand  under  the  near  lower  comer  of  the  sheet, 
which,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  forefingers,  he  raises, 
and  by  so  doing  allows  the  right  hand  also  to  grasp  it  at  the 
top  in  the  same  manner,  which  lifts  the  sheet  carefully  and 
expeditiously  off  the  points,  and,  turning  himself  quickly 
towards  the  paper  bank,  carries  the  sheet  over  the  heap  of  5 

white  paper  to  the  bank,  and  lays  it  down  upon  a  waste  j 

«heet  or  wrapper  put  there  for  the  purpose. 

While,  however,  it  is  coming  over  the  white  paper  heap, 
though  he  has  the  sheet  between  both  his  forefingers  and 
thumbs,  yet  he  holds  it  so  loosely  that  it  may  move  between 
them  as  on  two  centres,  while  he  twists  himself  from  the 
side  of  the  tympan  towards  the  side  of  the  paper  bank. 

Thus,  both  the  pressman's  hands  at  the  same  time  are 
alternately  engaged  in  different  operations ;  for  while  his 
right  hand  is  employed  in  one  action,  his  left  is  busy  in 
another,  and  these  exercises  are  so  suddenly  varied  that 
they  seem  to  slide  into  one  another's  position,  beginning 
when  the  former  is  but  half  performed. 

Having  thus  pulled  a  sheet  and  laid  it  down,  he  turns 
himself  towards  the  tympan  again,  and  as  he  is  turning 
gives  the  next  sheet  on  the  white  paper  heap  a  touch  again 
with  the  back  of  the  right  thumb-nail  to  draw  it  a  little  over 
the  edge  of  the  heap,  and  lays  it  on  the  tympan  as  before, 
and  so  on  till  the  whole  heap  of  white  paper  be  worked  off. 

When  he  comes  to  a  token  sheet  he  undoubles  it  and 
smooths  out  the  crease  with  the  back  of  the  nails  of  his 
right  hand,  that  the  face  of  the  letter  may  print  upon 
smooth  paper ;  when  printed,  he  folds  it  again  as  a  token 
-sheet  for  the  reiteration. 

Having  worked  off  the  white  paper  of  twelves  or  any 
«heet  imposed  like  twelves,  he  places  his  right  hand  under 
the  heap,  and  his  left  supporting  the  end  near  him,  turns  it 
•over  on  the  horse  with  the  printed  side  downwards. 

If  octavo  or  similar  works,  he  places  his  left  hand  under 
the  heap,  and  also  supports  the  outside  near  end  with  his 
jight,  and  turns  it  over — that  is,  one  end  over  the  other. 
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In  performing  this  he  takes  from  the  worked-off  heap  a» 
much  at  once  between  his  hands  as  he  can  well  handle 
-without  disordering  or  rendering  the  sides  of  the  heap  un- 
even— such  as  a  token  or  more — and  lays  it  upon  the  horse  ; 
and  then  takes  another  lift,  and  so  successively  till  he  has 
turned  the  whole  heap. 

Having  turned  the  heap,  he  proceeds  to  make  register, 
which  he  does  by  laying  one  of  the  sheets  just  printed  on 
one  side  upon  the  tympan  sheet  for  a  register  sheet,  and  a 
waste  sheet  over  that  to  keep  it  clean  from  any  filth  the 
face  of  the  letter  might  otherwise  imprint  upon  it,  and  pulls 
these  two  sheets. 

Then  he  runs  out  the  carriage,  lifts  up  the  tympan,  and 
takes  off  the  two  sheets,  laying  the  waste  sheet  by ;  but 
turns  the  other  side  of  the  register  sheet  to  try  how  the 
impression  of  the  sides  of  all  the  pages  agrees  and  lies  upon 
the  impression  of  the  sides  already  printed.  If  he  finds 
they  agree  perfectly  well,  the  register  is  made. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  pages  do  not  fall  accurately 
upon  one  another,  the  forme  must  be  shifted,  and  driven 
over  or  brought  nearer  to  him,  in  order  to  make  the 
register  of  the  pages  correct. 

A  deviation  in  the  register  of  the  heads  of  the  pages  may 
be  remedied  by  moving  the  points  of  the  tympan  either  up 
or  down ;  but  when  they  are  considerably  out  of  register 
the  forme  must  be  moved  either  towards  the  platen  or  the 
tympan. 

Having  made  register,  he  proceeds  to  work  off  the 
forme ;  but  he  now  somewhat  varies  his  posture  in  laying 
on  the  sheet.  As  before,  in  working  the  white  paper,  he 
caught  the  sheet  by  the  upper  further  corner  with  his  right 
hand,  now  he  catches  it  as  near  the  further  point-hole  as 
he  can,  with  the  ball  of  his  right-hand  thumb  above  the 
sheet,  and  the  ball  of  his  forefinger  under  the  sheet,  the 
readier  to  lay  the  point-hole  over  its  respective  point. 
Having  done  this,  he  slips  himself  a  little  backward,  his 
right  hand  towards  the  near  point-hole,  with  the  back  of 
the  nails  of  his  fingers  to  draw  or  stroke  it  over  the  point, 
and  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  as  they  come  from  the 
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further  comer,  quickly  slipping  along  the  bottom  edge  of 
the  sheet  till  they  come  to  the  other  comer.  Then  Tsrith 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  he  lays  hold  of  it  in  order  to  guide 
the  point-hole  on  that  point  also.  He  then  pulls  the  sheet 
as  before,  and  so  successively  all  the  rest  of  the  reiteration. 

The  token  sheets  are  not  now  to  be  folded  down  as  in 
working  the  white  paper. 

The  following  are  some  incidental  hints  and  cautions 
relative  to  emergencies  which  will  probably  arise  during  the 
working  off  of  the  heap : — 

If  letters,  quadrats,  or  furniture  rise  up  and  black  the 
paper,  put  them  down  with  the  bodkin,  and  lock  up  the 
quarter  tighter. 

If  any  letters  are  battered,  the  quarter  they  are  in  must 
be  unlocked,  and  perfect  ones  put  in  by  the  compositor. 

When  the  forme  gets  out  of  register,  which  will  often 
happen  by  the  starting  of  the  quoins  which  secure  the 
-chase,  it  must  be  immediately  put  in  register  again,  as  there 
<}an  scarcely  be  a  greater  defect  in  a  book  than  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  this  particular. 

If  picks,  which  are  produced  by  bits  of  paper,  skin,  or 
^ms  of  ink  and  grease  or  other  filth,  get  into  the  forme,  they 
are  removed  with  the  point  of  a  needle  or  pin ;  but  if  the 
forme  is  much  clogged  with  them  it  should  be  well  brushed 
over  with  clean  lye,  or  taken  off  and  washed  in  the  lye 
trough.  In  the  first  case,  before  the  pressman  goes  on 
again,  it  should  be  made  perfectly  dry  by  pulling  a  waste 
sheet  or  two,  in  order  to  suck  up  the  water  deposited  in  the 
cavities  of  the  letter ;  in  the  latter  it  must  stand  some  time 
to  drain  and  dry  before  he  again  lays  it  upon  the  press. 

The  puller  should  habituate  himself  to  glance  his  eye 
over  every  sheet  as  he  takes  it  off  the  tympan.  This  may 
be  done  without  retarding  his  progress.  In  this  way  he 
will  be  enabled  to  detect  imperfections  which  may  escape 
notice  otherwise. 

Tom  or  stained  sheets,  met  with  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  must  be  thown  under  the  bank  ;  but  the  pressman 
should  be  careful  to  have  them  replaced  by  others  from 
the  warehouseman. 
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Creases  and  crinkles  will  often  happen  in  the  sheets 
through  careless  wetting  of  the  paper ;  these  should  be 
45arefully  removed  by  smoothing  them  out  with  the  back 
of  the  nails  of  the  right  hand. 

Doubling  of  the  impression  is  often  caused  by  slack  or 
xickety  platens.  The  paper  being  too  dry  will  also  some- 
times cause  the  impression  to  mackle. 

Slurring  and  mackling  frequently  happen  when  the 
tympans  are  carelessly  and  suddenly  put  on  the  forme. 
They  should  always  be  put  down  easily  and  quietly." 

If  the  tympan  is  out  of  order  and  rubs  against  the  platen, 
ti  slur  and  mackle  will  inevitably  be  caused.  This  can 
•easily  be  remedied  by  moving  the  tympan  joints  so  as  to 
clear  the  platen. 

The  ear  of  the  frisket  is  sometimes  too  long,  and  this 
always  produces  a  slur.  The  remedy  is  simple — to  make  it 
shorter. 

Loose  tympans  at  all  times  slur  the  work ;  great  care 
must  therefore  be  taken  in  drawing  them  perfectly  tight. 

Independently  of  the  above  causes,  slurring  and  mackling 
will  sometimes  happen  from  causes  which  baffle  all  art  and 
patience  to  detect.  It  will  be  better  in  such  cases  to  tie  as 
many  cords  as  possible  across  the  frisket,  which  will  keep 
the  sheet  close  to  the  tympan. 

Payment  for  Presswork  is  made  by  the  **  token  '*  and 
**  hour."  The  token  consists  of  250  sheets ;  each  token  in 
ordinary  work  is  reckoned  an  hour,  and  it  is  equally 
correct  to  say  that  a  forme  is  so  many  tokens  or  so  many 
hours.  Thus,  1 ,000  is  four  tokens  or  four  hours  one  side, 
-eight  hours  or  eight  tokens  perfect,  and  the  price  for  this  is 
so  many  tokens  for  each  man ;  so  that  1 ,000  in  price  is  six- 
teen times  the  sum  at  which  the  work  is  paid  per  hour. 
The  following  table  explains  this  system : — 


Sheets  perfect. 

Hours. 

Sheets  perfect. 

Hours 

250 

4 

1,250 

20 

500 

8 

1,500 

24 

760 

12 

1,750 

28 

1,000 

16 

2,000 

82 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Cot  Work  AT  Press— The  Successive  Stages  of  "Bringing  up"  a- 
Block — Hints  and  Cautions — Method  of  Restoring  Warped 
Blocks — Drying  and  Finishing  the  Sheets. 

We  now  approach  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  different 
branches  of  presswork.  The  proper  **  bringing  up  *'  of 
cuts  demands  patience,  judgment,  and  an  artistic  faculty^, 
which  is  very  d^ifficult  to  describe.  Some  men  seem  in- 
capable of  doing  this  kind  of  work,  and  equally  incapable 
of  appreciating  it  when  it  is  done.  There  are  others — and 
fortunately  they  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  trade — who 
are  quite  able  to  do  the  work,  but  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  practising  it,  for  want  of  the  necessary  knowledge 
of  the  principles  involved.  It  is  for  these  we  write,  and  to 
penetrate  the  mystery  with  which  it  has  very  foolishly 
been  surrounded.  Week  by  week  there  is  a  greater 
demand  for  men  who,  to  their  other  requirements,  add 
that  of  being  able  to  make  ready  a  fine  wood-cut ;  and 
when  found  they  are  always  well  paid.  As  illustrations 
become  more  popular  this  demand  will  increase,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  a  very  interesting,  profitable,  and  useful 
art  should  be  placed  for  selfish  motives  beyond  the  attain- 
ment of  any  competent  pressman. 

Presupposing,  then,  that  we  are  addressing  those  who 
are  fully  acquainted  with  the  branches  which  have  already 
engaged  attention,  our  directions  may  be  given  in  a  more 
concise  form  than  would  otherwise  be  advisable. 

The  following  are  the  different  stages  of  the  process^ 
which  must  follow  in  the  order  here  laid  down : — 

1.  Take  out  the  cuts,  and  pull  three  careful  proofs  of 
each.  Let  these  proofs  be  taken  on  fine  paper,  of  a  good 
yielding  surface.  Highly  sized  or  calendered  paper  is  not 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

2.  Beplace  the  cuts  in  the  forme,  and  bring  them  up 
exactly  type-high,  by  judicious  underlaying.  This  is  done 
as  follows : — 

To  ascertain  how  much  they  are  too  low,  lay  one  or 
more  cards  or  scale-boards  on  the  face  of  the  wood-cut,  and 
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by  means  of  a  straight  edge,  or  by  feeling  with  the  fingers- 
of  the  right  hand,  it  will  be  known  whether  the  intended 
underlay  be  exactly  even  with  the  face  of  the  letter.  If  it 
be  not,  other  underlays  must  be  added,  and  their  effect 
tested,  until  all  is  on  an  exact  level. 

When  the  underlay  has  been  made  even,  or  level,  unlock 
the  quarter  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  take  the  wood-cut 
out  of  the  forme.  Fit  a  scaleboard,  or  card,  or  whatever 
is  necessary,  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  place  it  thus  raised  in 
the  forme.  To  make  additionally  sure,  lock  up  the  forme 
again,  pull  a  waste  sheet  upon  it,  to  make  it  sink  as  low  as 
it  will  go,  and  then  notice  whether  it  is  a  proper  height- 
Add  or  take  away  in  the  same  manner  until  a  clear  and 
perfect  impression  can  be  obtained. 

If  the  wood-cut  is  too  high,  it  must  be  planed  low  at  the 
bottom  ;  or  a  few  sheets  may  be  introduced  in  the  tympans 
and  cut  away  on  the  part  that  bears  on  the  wood-cut,  until 
the  general  impression  is  even.  Blocks  are  now  so  well 
cut  by  the  makers  of  engravers'  appliances  that  this  diffi- 
culty will  seldom  occur. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  heaviest  of  the  underlays  should 
be  exactly  under  the  solid  effects  of  the  various  engravings. 

Let  this  underlaying  be  done  carefully,  and  with  pre- 
cision. 

8.  Take  an  impression  on  a  sheet  "  of  its  own,"  on 
which  to  attach  the  overlays  when  ready. 

4.  Cut  out  carefully,  with  a  sharp  scraper,  one  of  each 
of  these  proofs,  leaving  little  but  the  heavy  lines  and  solid 
effects  of  the  subject,  taking  care  to  cut  slantingly — that  is, 
the  edges  must  be  bevelled  off. 

5.  Take  the  second  proof  of  each,  and  cut  out  in  like 
manner  all  the  light  effects,  and  here  and  there  such  of  the 
heavier  as  judgment  shows  to  be  expedient,  shaving  the 
overlay  in  all  such  places  gradually  from  the  heavy  to  the 
lighter  parts. 

6.  This  done,  take  the  third  proof  of  each,  and  cut  out 
the  light  effects  only,  using  discretion  in  shaving  off  par- 
tially such  portions  as  appear  desirable  or  proper. 

2g 
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7.  Next,  paste  slightly,  very  slightly,  the  second  cutting, 
and  place  it  line  for  line  exactly  over  the  third  cutting ; 
then  in  like  manner  the  first  cutting  over  the  second. 

8.  Having  treated  all  the  engravings  in  the  same  way, 
scrutinise  them  critically,  and  scrape  or  shave  off  such 
portions  as  are  likely  to  create  an  abrupt  impression,  or 
prevent  the  lights  and  shades  from  gradually  working  into 
each  other,  and  your  overlays  are  ready. 

9.  Next,  carefully,  but  very  slightly,  paste  them,  only 
enough  to  stick.  Note  particularly  two  parts  of  the 
engravings  near  the  extremities,  and  run  a  pin  through 
each,  taking  care  to  find  the  same  points  on  the  tympan- 
sheet,  and  then  fasten  them. 

The  importance  of  extreme  care  in  pasting  the  overlays 
line  for  line  over  each  other  needs  no  comment.  The  lines 
out  of  place  will  completely  spoil  the  effect  of  the  engraving. 

10.  Now  very  carefully  apply  the  sheet  to  the  forme, 
getting  the  lines  of  the  proof  and  those  of  the  engraving 
exactly  over  each  other.  Paste  a  little  at  the  corners,  but 
not  over  a  block ;  pull,  and  the  sheet  will  adhere  to  the 
tjnnpan.  The  overlays  being  thus  placed  in  position,  take 
a  sheet  of  tissue  paper  the  size  of  the  forme,  paste  two  of 
the  edges,  above  and  below  the  make-ready,  and  so  cover 
the  whole  for  its  protection. 

11.  Next  take  a  proof  of  the  forme,  from  which  proof 
you  will  probably  find  that  the  necessities  of  your  engrav- 
ings have  partially  taken  off*  the  impression  from  the 
adjoining  text.  This  you  remedy  with  tissue  overlays  in 
the  proper  places ;  and  perhaps  you  also  discover  that  some 
portion  of  the  cuts  could  also  be  improved  with  an 
additional  overlay  of  tissue,  or  your  scraper  can  be  em-  I 
ployed  to  advantage. 

You  may  now  begin  to  work  off  the  forme,  but  if,  after 
pulling  a  score  or  so  of  sheets,  you  find  that  the  engraving 
can  still  be  improved  by  the  scraper  or  more  overlays,  by 
all  means  do  so. 

The  following  hints  and  cautions  will  be  found  very 
useful,  at  any  rate  to  those  who  are  experimenting  on 
woodcut  overlays : — 
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In  pulling  the  block  at  the  first,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  to  prevent  an  accident.  If  the  pull  is  too  heavy 
some  of  the  lines  may  be  crushed,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
block  irretrievably  ruined.  In  fact,  the  impression  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  subject. 

In  order  to  do  this  in  the  safest  manner  possible,  take 
nearly  all  the  impression  off,  and  then  put  it  on  a  little  at 
a  time,  until  the  lightest  part  of  the  cut  comes  up  with  a 
proper  degree  of  sharpness. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  too  many  overlays  are 
injudicious.  They  act  almost  as  blankets,  and  get  pressed 
into  the  blank  places,  thus  rendering  the  lines  broader  than 
in  the  original  engraving. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary,  when  the  surface  of  the  block 
is  very  uneven,  to  tear  away  some  of  the  paper  on  the 
tympan  to  equalise  the  impression  where  it  is  too  hard. 

Some  portions  of  the  impression  will  frequently  come  up 
much  too  strong  and  others  too  weak;  it  will  then  be 
necessary  to  take  out  from  between  the  tympans  a  thick- 
ness of  paper  and  add  an  additional  tympan-sheet,  cutting 
away  those  parts  that  come  off  too  hard,  and  scraping 
down  the  edges.  Scraping  away  half  the  thickness  of  a 
tympan-sheet  in  small  parts  that  require  to  be  a  little 
lightened  will  improve  the  impression. 

The  light  parts  require  little  pressure,  but  the  deep 
shades  should  be  brought  up  so  as  to  produce  a  fall  and  a 
ffrm  impression. 

Neither  the  pressure  nor  the  impression  in  an  engraving 
should  be  uniformly  equal ;  if  they  be,  the  effect  that  is 
intended  to  be  produced  by  the  artist  will  fail,  and  instead 
of  light,  middle  tint,  and  shade,  an  impression  will  be  pro- 
duced that  possesses  none  of  them  in  perfection.  Some 
parts  will  be  too  hard'  and  black,  and  other  parts  have 
neither  pressure  nor  colour  enough,  but  will  be  obscure  and 
rough,  and  without  any  of  the  mildness  of  the  middle  tint 
which  ought  to  pervade  every  part  of  an  engraving. 

To  produce  the  desired  effect,  great  patience  and  nicety 
are  necessary. 
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A  few  thicknesses  of  fine  thin  paper  are  generally^ 
required  over  the  salient  points  of  a  picture,  the  outline  of 
the  part  overlaid  being  closely  followed.  The  edges  of  all 
pieces  that  are  to  stand  in  strong  relief  should  be  carefully 
scraped  down,  so  that  surrounding  parts  may  not  lose  their 
individuality. 

Engravings  that  are  in  the  vignette  form  require  great 
attention  to  keep  the  edges  light  and  clear,  and  in  general 
it  is  necessary  to  scrape  away  one  or  two  thicknesses  of 
paper,  in  order  to  lighten  the  impression  and  keep  it  clean. 
The  edges  being  irregular,  and  parts,  such  as  small  branches, 
of  trees,  leaves,  &c.,  straggling,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  free- 
dom to  the  design,  may  come  off  too  hard,  and  are  liable  to- 
picks,  which  give  great  trouble  and  are  difficult  to  be  avoided.. 

When  great  delicacy  of  impression  is  demanded  in  a 
vignette,  it  will  be  found  beneficial,  after  the  engraving  has 
been  rolled,  to  take  off  the  superfluous  ink  from  the  extrem- 
ities, by  using  a  small  piece  of  roller  composition,  on  which 
there  is  no  ink.  This  will  give  the  edges  lightness  and 
softness,  particularly  where  distances  are  represented. 

When  highly  finished  engravings  are  worked  separately,, 
cloth  or  woollen  blankets,  or  any  other  soft  substance, 
should  never  be  used,  as  the  impression  will  sink  inta 
them.  Two  or  three  thicknesses  of  smooth,  hard  paper, 
and  even  a  piece  of  glazed  pasteboard,  placed  in  the 
tympan,  is  better. 

The  rollers  should  be  in  the  best  condition  for  this  kind 
of  work ;  and  the  pressman  should  be  very  particular  in 
taking  ink  that  but  little  be  put  on  at  a  time,  and  that  it 
be  thoroughly  distributed  before  the  rolling  is  done,  or  he 
will  not  obtain  a  clear  and  uniform  impression. 

Should  a  wood-cut  be  left  on  the  bed  of  the  press  or  the- 
stone  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  apt  to  become  warped.. 
When  this  happens,  a  very  good  method  of  restoring  it  to 
its  original  shape  is  to  lay  it  face  downwards  upon  the 
imposing-stone,  with  a  few  thicknesses  of  damp  paper 
under  it,  and  to  place  a  flat  weight  of  some  kind  upon  it ;  * 

in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  the  block  will  be  restored 
to  its  former  position. 
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This  method  is  preferable  to  wetting  the  block  with 
^57ater,  which  is  often  practised,  for  the  latter  swells  the 
"fine  lines  of  the  engraving,  and  consequently  affects  the 
impression. 

To  retain  the  appearance  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of 
the  artist,  the  block  should  never  be  wet  with  water ;  and 
for  this  reason,  when  wood-cuts  and  type  are  worked 
together,  the  engravings  should  be  taken  out  before  the 
forme  is  washed,  and  be  cleaned  with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Lye  should  never  be  used  to  clean  an  engraving.  It 
will  be  found  in  practice  that  spirits  of  turpentine  take  off 
the  ink  more  rapidly,  and  affect  the  wood  less,  than  any 
other  article  used.  The  facility  with  which  the  block  is 
again  brought  into  a  working  state  more  than  compensates 
for  the  trifling  expense  incurred,  as  all  that  is  required  is 
to  wipe  the  surface  dry  and  to  pull  two  or  three  impressions 
on  waste  paper. 

The  pressman  will  find  it  a  great  advantage,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  do  full  justice  to  an  engraving,  to  have  a  good 
impression  from  the  engraver  and  place  it  before  him  as  a 
pattern,  and  then  arrange  the  overlays,  &c.,  until  he  pro- 
duces an  effect  as  near  equal  as  possible. 

Stereotype  and  electrotype  cuts  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  wood  engravings,  so  far  as  making  ready  and 
overlaying  are  concerned. 

On  account  of  the  cheapness  and  durability  of  electro- 
types, they  should  always  be  used  in  preference  to  the 
originals,  because  if  an  accident  should  occur  the  plate  can 
be  renewed  at  a  small  expense,  and  it  obviates  the  necessity 
of  keeping  water  from  the  cut,  as  it  can  be  washed  in  the 
same  manner  as  ordinary  type. 

We  have  now  described,  at  greater  length  and  with  more 
minuteness,  we  believe,  than  any  of  the  existing  handbooks 
(except  those  published  in  Germany  and  France,  which, 
from  their  cost,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  in  a  foreign 
language,  are  sealed  to  so  many  of  our  native  printers),  the 
art  of  press- work  in  its  different  branches,  from  the  making 
ready  of  an  ordinary  circular  to  the  bringing-up  of  the 
finest  description  of  wood-engraving. 
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This  section  of  our  work  may  be  properly  closed  with 
«ome  directions  for  drying  and  pressing  the  printed  sheets 
— an  operation  the  converse  of  wetting  paper,  which  we 
treated  as  preliminary  to  press- work. 

The  paper  being  all  printed,  it  must  be  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  let  the  ink  set 
firmly  before  the  sheets  are  put  in  the  standing  press. 

The  poles  or  bars  upon  which  the  sheets  are  put  to  dry 
should  be  two-and-a-half  inches  wide,  and  made  out  of 
planks  one  inch  in  thickness. 

They  should  be  placed  across  the  room,  about  fourteen 
inches  from  the  ceiling,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  apart, 
resting  at  each  end  on  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  walls 
of  the  room  in  notches,  to  retain  their  situations.  They 
should  be  kept  clean,  and  if  they  have  not  had  paper  hung^ 
on  them  for  some  time,  the  dust  must  be  brushed  off  before 
they  are  again  used.  As  the  weight  of  the  paper  would 
have  a  tendency  to  bend  the  poles,  they  should  be  turned 
over,  as  occasion  may  require,  to  keep  them  straight. 

The  number  of  sheets  put  in  one  place  on  the  poles 
must  be  regulated  by  circumstances.  If  the  work  be  in  a. 
hurry,  or  flie  weather  be  rainy  and  the  air  charged  with 
moisture,  no  more  than  three  or  four  should  be  hung  in 
one  place,  but  if  the  situation  be  favourable  for  drying,  and 
the  weather  be  warm,  eight  or  ten  sheets  may  be  put  in 
each  place. 

If  the  sheets  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  poles  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  it  will,  in  most  cases,  be  found  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  the  ink  or  drying  the  paper. 

They  are  now  ready  to  be  put  into  the  standing  press • 
This  is  done  by  laying  up  a  press-board,  and  putting  on  a 
pasteboard  and  one  of  the  sheets  of  the  work  to  be  pressed, 
alternately,  until  all  the  sheets  of  paper  are  in  the  paste- 
boards. The  pile  must  then  be  taken,  fifty  at  a  time,  and 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  standing  press,  with  a  press- 
board  at  every  two  reams.  The  press  must  next  be  screwed 
down  tightly,  and  suffered  to  remain  in  that  condition  ten 
or  twelve  hours,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  sheets  are 
as  smooth  as  they  were  before  being  printed. 
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When  highly  glazed  paper  or  parchment  is  printed,  the 
ink  is  liable  to  be  transferred  from  one  sheet  to  the  other. 
In  such  cases  sheets  of  common  printing  paper  should  be 
put  between  them,  and  the  whole  put  in  the  standing  press 
immediately  after  the  job  is  printed. 

If  it  be  wished  to  give  the  surface  of  the  paper  a  glossy 
appearance,  instead  of  proceeding  according  to  the  above 
method,  each  sheet  of  paper  should  be  put  between  two 
sheets  of  zinc,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  and  run  for- 
ward and  back  three  or  four  times  between  iron  rollers, 
similar  to  those  of  a  copper-plate  press. 

Another  way  is  to  put  the  sheets  of  printed  paper 
between  sheet  iron  pressing-boards,  which  have  been 
heated  previously,  and  then  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the 
power  of  a  hydraulic  press.  This  last  process  is  known  as 
Hob  Pressing, 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Machine  Printing — General  Hints  for  "  Setting  up  "  a  Machine — 
The  Treadle-Platen  and  Small-Cylinder  Machines — Instruc- 
tions for  Starting  and  Working  them. 

To  give  complete  instructions  for  working  the  different 
classes  of  machines  used  in  printing  at  the  present  day 
would  require  much  more  space  than  can  be  afforded  in  a 
work  like  the  present.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable,  in 
^rder  to  give  this  book  a  character  for  some  degree  of  com- 
pleteness, to  deal  with  the  subject,  if  even  rudimentarily. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  exclude  entirely  any  reference 
to  rotary  web  printing,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  book 
aad  job  printing  at  cylinder  and  platen  machines.  We  will 
begin  with  the  simplest  of  all — the  small  jobbing  treadle- 
I^ten  machines — and  then  deal  with  the  small  cylinder 
jobbing  machines,  concluding  with  other  machines  used  for 
jobbing,  book- work,  and  news-work — except  when  the 
latter  has  to  be  performed  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed. 
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The  economy  of  the  machine-room  is  quite  different  to 
that  of  the  composing-room.  The  overseer  is  assisted  by 
a  certain  number  of  '*  machine-minders/'  who  are  journey- 
men who  have  had  experience  in  this  kind  of  printing,  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  set  the  machine  going,  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  ink  tod  the  degree  of  impression,  and  to  remedy 
any  minor  accidents  that  may  happen,  as  well  as  to  '*  makd 
ready  "  formes,  and  to  **  bring  up  "  woodcuts.  The  work  of 
supplying  the  machine  with  sheets,  and  of  removing  them 
when  printed,  is  done  frequently  by  boys,  called  respec- 
tively **  layers-on  "  and  "  takers-off.*' 

There  are  "  Society  hands  "  and  **  non- Society  hands  '* 
in  the  machine  department,  as  in  the  composing-room,  but 
there  is  this  difference  in  the  customs  of  machine  minders, 
that  Society  and  non- Society  men  are  allowed  to  work 
together  in  the  same  establishment.  It  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  following  are  the  qualifications  required  in 
any  applicant  for  membership  of  the  London  Machine 
Managers'  Society : — ^He  must  have  the  management  of  a 
printing  machine  at  the  time,  and  also  have  had  the 
management  of  one  during  eighteen  consecutive  months. 
He  must  have  served  his  time  to  the  business,  unless  he 
claim  his  right  by  patrimony,  which  right  extends  to  one 
generation  only,  and  is  only  allowed  where  the  parent  has 
served  his  time  under  an  indenture,  and  has  thus  served 
three  years  to  the  business,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-one. 

Before  describing  the  system  of  working  any  particular 
machine,  it  may  be  useful  to  repeat  a  few  general  hints 
more  or  less  applicable  to  all. 

In  choosiQg  a  place  for  a  machine  see  that  there  is 
abundance  of  light.  Good  work  seldom  proceeds  from  i 
dark  corner ;  and  if  artificial  light  has  to  be  depend^ 
upon,  there  is  a  very  considerable  extra  expense  added  k) 
the  working  of  the  machine. 

Let  there  be  sufficient  space  around  the  machine  to 
enable  the  attendant  to  have  ready  access  to  any  part.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  accidents  that  occur  in  the  machize- 
room  arise  from  over-crowding ;  and  we  are  convinced  tlat 
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however  valuable  ground-space  may  be,  it  ia  moet  unprofit- 
able to  pack  machjaee  together  bo  that  they  cannot  be 
"  got  at "  for  oiling,  regulating,  or  even  inepecfion. 

Every  machine  requires  a  good,  solid,  level  foundation. 
If  it  be  not  posBCSBed  of  thia  requisite,  good  work  will  be 
impossible,  and  the  machine  will  "jolt"  itself  to  pieces  in 
time.  The  process  of  dissolution  may  be  retarded  by 
periodical  ''  screwing  up,"  but  the  machine  ia  being  worn 
out  by  vibration  instead  of  work ;  and  really  good  per- 
formance cannot  be  expected  of  it  under  such  adverse 
•circumstances. 

Before  beginning  to  work  a  machine,  care  must  be  taken 
tliat  it  is  thoroughly  well  oiled  in  every  part  that  reqaires 
lubrication.  The  printer  mnst  acquaint  himself  with  the 
position  of  all  the  oil-boles,  and  afterwards  regularly  attend 
to  their  supply  of  oil.  This  is  a  far  more  important 
matter  than  many  persons  unacquainted  with  machinery 
would  imagine.  A  machine  not  properly  kept  in  this  way 
will  do  Jess  work,  and  worse  work,  than  it  ought  to  turn 
•out.  It  will  frequently  require  repairs,  and  wear  away 
before  its  time  in  some  of  its  most  important  parts. 

A  variety  of  lubricants  are  used  by  different  machine- 
minders,  some  of  them  being  vegetable  oils,  which  are 
liable  to  clog.  If  they  are  found  to  be  attended  with  this 
disadvantage,  they  should  be  avoided  and  another  kind 
substituted.  If  the  holes  are  clogged,  a  few  drops  of 
paraffin  oil  very  often  dissolve  the  oil,  and  enable  the 
holes  to  be  cleared  with  a  bodkin,  an  awl,  or  any  other 
auitable  instrument.  The  dirt  should  be  removed  with  a 
little  cotton  waste. 

Neat's  foot  oil  is  the  most  convenient,  generally  speaking, 
for  lubricating  both  machines  and  presses  ;  hut  it  is  expen- 
sive, and  should  bo  economically  used.  Here  we  ought  to 
remind  the  reader  that  it  is  not  only  extravagant  to  use  too 
much  oil,  hut  that  it  defeats  the  purpose,  makes  dirt,  and 
gives  trouble  unnecessarily.  In  badly-managed  offices  the 
fioor  under  a  machine  will  show  a  series  of  little  pools  of 
-oil,  with  perhaps  streams  extending  from  them  to  beyond 
the  frame.    A  careful  machine-minder  will  keep  the  floor 
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sufficiently  clean  almost  to  '*  eat  his  dinner  off  it."  He  wilF 
spread  newspapers  under  the  machine  to  receive  any  drops- 
of  oil  that  may  accidentally  fall,  and  on  removing  these 
sheets  the  floor  will  he  as  clean  as  though  no  moving 
machinery  were  working  ahove  it.  In  some  offices  the  space 
under  the  machines  is  painted  (a  dark  stone  colour  is  prefer- 
able) ;  in  others,  a  piece  of  oilcloth  is  laid  down,  which  not 
only  looks  tidy,  but  keeps  down  dust,  which  is  important. 

Dust  in  a  machine-room  is  a  great  obstacle  to  good  work.^ 
It  gets  in  the  ductor  and  spoils  the  ink,  surrounds  the* 
rollers  and  makes  them  work  "  scabby,"  and  deposits 
itself  on  the  forme,  causing  picks,  for  which  the  machine- 
has  to  be  stopped,  and  time  lost,  or  the  forme  is  injured. 
The  floor  should  be  thoroughly  swept  in  every  comer,  the 
machine  during  the  sweepiug  being  covered  with  a  cloth 
or  newspapers. 

The  starting  of  the  machine  should  invariably  be 
preceded  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  oil-holes,  and 
filling  them — not  to  overflowing,  by  any  means — with  oil. 
At  various  periods — which  the  careful  man  will  bear  in 
mind — these  holes,  especially  when  near  parts  which 
sustain  friction,  will  require  a  fresh  supply  of  oil. 

The  next  thing  to  be  (lone  is  thoroughly  to  clean  down 
the  machine.  If  a  job  has  just  been  done  which  requires- 
more  ink  than  that  which  is  about  to  be  laid  on,  the  rollers 
must  either  be  washed,  scraped,  or  sheeted.  In  the 
chapter  on  the  Management  of  Boilers  full  directions  for 
these  processes  have  been  given. 

The  coffin,  or  bed  of  the  machine,  must  be  next  looked 
to.  It  must  be  bright  and  polished,  and  contain  no  dirt 
in  the  comers.     The  work  of  cleaning  the  machine  is  too-  i 

often  left  to  boys,  who  do  it  carelessly  or  imperfectly,  and 
cause  subsequent  stoppages  by  dirt  getting  on  to  the  forme. 
The  machine  minder  should  always  satisfy  himself  that  his. 
bed  is  clean  before  he  lays  down  the  forme. 

The  Treadle  Platen  Machine, — There  are  many  different 
machines  of  this  kind  now  in  use,  but  they  nearly  all  have- 
certain  general  features,  and  differ  little  except  in  detail. 
We  give  an  illustration  of  the  '*  Minerva,"  an  Americant 
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inveDtioD,  which,  since  its  inkodnotion  into  this  country, 
bos  become  very  popular.  Ihe  pntente  having  expired,  the 
machiae  can  be  m^de  by  any  engineer,  and  Ute  name 
"  Minerva  "  will  now  desigaate  a  claea  of  machine  instead 
of  any  manufacturer's  speciality,  jnat  as  "  Wharfedale  "  is- 
nsed  to  describe  a  tj'pe  of  cylinder  machine. 


"MINESTA"  PLATEN  MACHINE. 

The  type  m  placed  in  a  perpendicnlar  or  oblique  bed* 
or  coffin.  The  platen  not  only  gives  the  impression, 
bnt  receives  the  paper  to  be  printed.  The  nsual  plan  is  to- 
place  an  ink-duct  and  distributing  table  in  the  apper  part 
of  the  apparatus.  The  rollers  traverse  the  latter,  and  then 
nm  over  the  forme  and  ink  it.  While  they  are  doing  so,, 
the  platen  has  moved  up  towards  the  operator,  bo  as  to> 
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present  itself  at  a  suitable  angle  for  the  sheet  to  be  laid  on. 
The  continued  movement  of  the  machine  (which  is  actuated 
by  a  treadle)  sends  the  rollers  back  again  to  the  source  of 
the  ink  supply;  the  platen  and  the  type  surface  are 
brought  together,  the  sheet  intervening,  when  the  latter 
receives  the  impression.  The  same  process  is  then  repeated. 
All  the  operations  of  printing  are,  in  fact,  done  automatically, 
the  attendant  being  required  only  to  lay  on  sitA  take  oif  the 
sheets.  Nearly  all  these  machines  may  be  driven  by  power, 
and  some  of  them,  although  called  '*  treadle  machines,'* 
caimot  be  profitably  worked  at  all  by  the  foot. 

Making  Ready, — There  is  really  little  necessity  for  giving 
instructions  for  making  ready  on  the  small  platen  jobbing 
machines.  It  is  done  almost  with  as  much  facility  as  on  a 
hand-press. 

First  of  oil  pack  the  platen.  This  is  done  with  the  same 
object  as  putting  in  the  blankets,  &c.,  in  the  tympan  of  a 
press.  Half-a-dozen  sheets  of  smooth,  tough,  and  com- 
paratively thin  paper  should  be  used.  A  metal  frame 
keeps  these  sheets  in  position. 

Next  put  the  rollers  on,  and  see  that  the  ink-duct  is  in 
working  order.  In  this  country  an  ink-duct  is  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  part  of  a  machine,  but  in  America  it  is  not 
so;  colour  for  ordinary  jobs  is  **  got  up"  and  **  kept  even'' 
hy  the  use  of  a  hand-roller. 

If  a  "  Minerva  "  machine  be  used,  some  care  should  be 
taken  with  the  revolving  ink-disc.  This  is  in  two  parts, 
-each  of  which  rotates  in  opposite  directions.  If  they  get 
locked  together  with  hard  ink,  &c.,  they  are  liable  to  break 
when  the  machine  is  set  in  motion. 

Fixing  the  Forme, — There  are  various  arrangements  for 
securing  formes  on  these  machines,  but  in  all  the  use  is 
fBo  apparent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  space  with  a 
description. 

The  impression  is  generally  regulated  by  four  screws  at 
the  back  of  the  platen.  The  attendant  should  be  enjoined 
to  interfere  with  these  as  little  as  possible ;  and  the  set 
nuts  must  be  loosened  before  either  of  the  four  screws  is 
.interfered  with. 
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Making  Margin, — This  is  done  by  marking  the  position 
of  the  sheet  on  the  platen.  The  sheets  are  laid  to  gauges 
— ^pieces  of  cork  glued  on  to  the  tjnnpan  sheets,  or  the 
American  gauge-pins,  which  are  very  useful,  and  ^ave  time, 
or  other  contrivance. 

Feeding, — When  one  boy  both  feeds  in  and  takes  off, 
he  should  be  directed  to  feed  with  the  left;  hand  and  take 
off  with  the  right  hand.  Working  some  of  these  machines 
in  this  way  is,  however,  very  dangerous,  and  the  operator 
should  be  cautioned  to  use  constant  care  lest  his  hands  get 
pinched  between  the  platen  and  the  forme.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  not  be  frightened  of  his  machine — that  is  a 
certain  way  to  get  hurt. 

In  some  offices  it  is  usual  to  clean  all  the  rollers  and  to 
wash  out  the  ductor  every  evening  before  leaving  off  work. 
This  is  done  with  turpentine.  Unless  the  work  is  of  a  very 
superior  kind,  this  practice  is  an  unnecessary  one,  wasting 
ink  and  wearing  away  rollers  to  no  account. 

Cylinder  Machines, — These  differ  in  principle  entirely 
from  platen  machines.  The  type  forme  is  laid  on  a  flat, 
horizontal  bed   or  coffin,    and   is   moved   underneath   a 
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completely  or  partially  revolving  cylinder,  which  effects- 
the  impression.  At  one  end  of  the  machine  are  the  inking 
appliances,  consisting  of  a  duct  and  rollers  for  distributing. 
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the  ink,  and  inking  rollers,  which  pass  over  the  forme  as  it 
moves  to  and  fro  with  the  table.  At  the  other  end  are 
the  appliances  for  feeding  in  the  sheets,  which  are  securely 
held  by  grippers  while  being  subjected  to  the  impression. 
When  printed,  they  emerge  pt  the  side  of  the  cylinder 
nearest  the  inking  rollers,  and  are  deposited  in  a  pile  on  the 
taking-off  board,  either  by  the  hands  of  the  workman  or  by 
:an  automatic  delivering  arrangement  called  the  "  flyers." 

.  When  cylinder  machines  were  first  made  in  England,  the 
-cylinder  was  invariably  of  a  very  large  diameter,  but  of 
late  years  large  cylinders  have  gone  out  of  fashion  here, 
though  they  still  receive  much  favour  in  America.  We  give 
an  illustration  of  the  ordinary  single  cylinder  machine 
made  in  England.  There  are  many  makers  of  such 
machines,  the  principal  and  main  features  being  the  same 
in  all  cases,  though  the  details  vary  slightly  in  each.  The 
best  English  single-cylinder  machines  are  the  **  Wharfedale" 
and  the  **  Bremner ;  "  the  "  Quadrant "  and  the  "  Ingle  " 
.are  types  of  a  cheaper  class  of  cylinder  machines. 

Packing  the  Cylinder, — ^Different  kinds  of  packing  are 
required  for  difierent  formes,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter. 
For  our  present  purpose  we  will  suppose  that  a  paper 
packing  is  used.  Such  a  description  is  the  most  useful  in 
a  general  jobbing  office,  as  it  can  be  adapted  for  almost  any 
kind  of  work  except  large  posters. 

Slightly  damp  six  or  eight  sheets  of  good  tough  printing 
paper.  Paste  them  neatly  at  one  end  only,  leaving  a  ridge 
of  paste  about  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Then  take 
^ne  of  them,  lay  the  pasted  portion  inside  one  side  of  the 
cylinder,  and  rub  it  with  the  finger  until  it  thoroughly 
adheres.  Stretch  the  rest  of  the  sheet  round  the  cylinder 
until  the  other  end  projects  a  little  from  the  opposite  side, 
-and  then  fasten  it.  There  must  be  neither  creasing  nor 
bulging  in  this  sheet ;  it  must  be  smooth,  and  close  to  the 
•cylinder  in  every  part. 

Put  on  the  rest  of  the  sheets,  one  by  one,  in  the  same 
manner,  taking  precautions  against  their  "bagging"  or 
bulging.  Be  sure,  too,  that  they  are  properly  secured,  and 
cannot  come  loose  in  the  subsequent  working. 
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Dropping  the  Forme, — Run  out  the  carriage  so  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  bed  is  exposed,  and  then  lay  down 
the  forme,  very  carefully.  If  it  is  dropped  too  quickly, 
the  table  may  be  fractured,  or  some  working  part  be  injured 
from  the  sudden  jar  to  the  machine.  If  too  slowly,  the 
forme  may  burst,  fall  into  pie,  or  part  with  some  of 
its  letters  on  to  the  table.  Gentleness  with  rapidity  is  the 
best  plan  to  adopt. 

Before,  however,  the  forme  is  laid  down,  it  ought  to  be 
examined  at  the  back  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
letters  or  spaces  under  it,  and  especially  to  remove  any 
-dirt  that  may  have  got  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  type. 
Some  machine-minders  rub  the  back  of  the  forme  with 
their  hands,  others  use  a  rag — both  of  which  plans  are 
inadequate.  A  strong,  hard  brush  ought  to  be  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  forme  well  scrubbed.  Be  careful,  of 
course,  that  the  dirt  does  not  fall  upon  the  table,  which  is 
merely  to  transfer  it  from  one  place  to  another. 

Centring  the  Forme. — Now  ascertain  the  position  in 
which  the  forme  must  stand  on  the  bed  in  order  that  the 
sheet  may  have  proper  margin  when  printed.  No  general 
rule  can  be  given  for  this  purpose,  as  all  depends  upon  the 
size  and  construction  of  the  machine.  If  you  are  working 
sX  a  new  machine  you  may  take  a  little  pains  to  learn  this, 
AS  you  will  not  require  to  find  it  out  by  experiment  again. 

Three  directions  must  be  observed : — 

a.  The  foot  of  the  forme  must  be  next  to  the  ink-slab. 
If  it  be  a  poster,  the  imprint  will  stand  there,  if  a  sheet  of 
bookwork  the  signature  will  occupy  that  position. 

h.  The  forme  must  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle 
of  the  bed ;  that  is. to  say,  it  should  be  at  an  equal  distance 
in  either  direction  from  the  bearers. 

c.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  in  the  first  experi- 
mental arrangement  it  is  free  of  the  grippers  ;  otherwise,  a 
batter  of  the  forme  or  a  fracture  of  the  grippers  will  be  the 
consequence. 

When  you  have  got  the  proper  distance  between  the 
edge  of  the  ink-table  and  the  extremity  of  the  forme,  cut  a 
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piece  of  brass  rule  as  a  gauge,  and  keep  ii  by  you  for  use- 
when  working  subsequent  formes. 

Fastening  the  Forme, — The  space  between  the  chase  and! 
the  ink-table  must  be  accurately  and  tightly  filled  up  with, 
furniture  and  leads.  Then  the  forme  must  be  fastened,  so 
as  to  prevent  it  being  shifted  by  the  action  of  the  rollers  or^ 
the  movement  of  the  carriage.  The  various  expedients  for 
doing  a  similar  job  on  a  press  may  be  used  for  a  machine ; 
a  chase  or  two  and  some  furniture  with  a  side- stick  and 
quoins  are  sufficient,  or  one  of  the  locking-up  chases  or 
press  bars  may  be  used.  Be  sure  that  the  fastening  will 
not  "  spring "  in  working,  or  the  cylinder  may  be  en- 
dangered, and  equally  careful  that  no  leads,  furniture,  &c.y 
are  so  loose  as  to  be  lifted  up  by  the  rollers.  Of  course  it 
is  only  necessary  to  fasten  the  forme  at  one  side,  as  it  is 
not  liable  to  move  in  any  but  a  lateral  direction.  Then 
take  away  from  the  bed  all  quoins,  letters,  leads,  &c.,  that- 
are  not  wanted. 

Testing  the  Impression. — The  rollers  must  not  be  put  in 
their  places  yet ;  it  is  necessary  to  run  through  a  sheet  or 
two  to  find  out  whether  the  impression  is  correct. 

Arrange  the  grippers  so  that  they  take  hold  of  the  sheet 
at  proper  places.  If  the  sheet  is  very  small  only  two^ 
grippers  are  necessary  to  be  brought  into  use,  and  these 
should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  take  the  sheet  at  a  couple  of 
inches  or  so  from  the  ends.  A  large  sheet  will  require 
three  or  four  grippers.  See  that  the  grippers  are  free  of 
the  gauges,  or  a  smash  may  ensue.  Most  machines  now 
have  a  movable  or  sliding  gauge  on  the  paper-table.  This 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  sheet  furthest  from  the  workman^ 

The  feeder  stands  at  the  machine  so  that  he  can  feed  in 
with  his  right  hand,  and  the  action  of  the  machine  takea 
the  sheet  away  to  the  left. 

Lay  the  sheet  to  both  the  side  and  the  front  gauge. 
Then  turn  the  fly-wheel  slowly  with  the  hands,  keeping 
the  eyes  on  the  machine  all  the  time,  lest  anything  should 
have  got  loose  or  mislaid,  or  be  carried  in.  Turn  the- 
wheel  round  until  the  sheet  partially  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  other  end,  but  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  grippers  to> 
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entirely  release  it.  Note  the  margin  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  if  it  is  not  correct  alter  the  front  gauge  accordingly, 
Tnm  the  wheel  round  a  little  more  and  the  sheet  will  be 
disengaged. 

In  deciding  on  the  impression,  one  rule  must  be  con* 
stantly  borne  in  mind — adapt  the  impression  to  the  highest 
lines  in  the  forme,  and  make  up— or  level  up — ^the  others 
to  receive  an  equal  impression  by  overlaying.  Some 
printers  put  on  a  heavier  impression  than  is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  up  the  low  parts.  This  is  generally  done 
with  an  idle  motive,  to  save  trouble  in  overlaying. 
It  always  causes  bad  work,  unnecessary  strain  on  the 
cylinder,  and  injury  to  the  types.  If  the  high  lines  are 
well  brought  up,  the  impression  is  right,  and  the  next 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  begin  to  overlay  the  low  lines. 

If,  however,  overlaying  can  be  avoided,  it  is  desirable  to 
do  so;  and  the  most  obvious  way  is  by  imderlaying.  The 
great  advantage  of  underlaying  is  that  it  makes  the  t3rpe- 
surface  perfectly  level,  and  secures  even  inking.  If  a  line 
or  a  cut  is  very  low  it  will  not  get  its  proper  quantity  of  ink^ 
and  print  badly,  even  when  its  proper  amount  of  pressuie 
has  been  secured  by  packing  on  the  cylinder.  Machine- 
minders  resort  too  often  to  overlaying  when  underlaying  is 
the  proper  means  to  adopt  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  lifting  the  forme.  Besides  this,  overlays  are  very  apt  to 
slip  on  the  cylinder  packing,  and  then  matters  are  made 
worse  instead  of  better.  Overlays,  too,  are  apt  to  defeat 
their  own  purpose.  They  get  made  into  a  kind  of  mould,, 
through  pressing  on  the  type,  and  in  course  of  time  are 
almost  useless. 

InJdng-up, — ^A  good  impression  having  been  secured,  a 
proof  in  ink  should  be  taken.  This  necessitates  the 
arrangement  of  the  inking  apparatus ;  but  if  a  proof  is 
wanted  in  a  hurry  the  forme  may  be  rolled  with  an  ordinary 
press  roller,  and  the  inking-rollers  of  the  machine  put  in 
order  while  the  proof  is  being  examined. 

Now  give  the  ductor  its  proper  supply  of  ink.  If  there 
are  movable  stops  in  it,  and  the  forme  is  a  small  one, 
shift  them  so  that  the  table  and  rollers  will  take  ink  only 
where  it  will  be  used.     Turn  round  the  ductor  roller  a  few 

2h 
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times  by  the  hand-wheel  at  the  end,  in  order  to  get  it  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  ink  given  out  by  the  knife.  Then 
put  on  the  vibrator  and  the  distributors.  Supply  ink 
moderately  at  first,  gradually  increasing  it  till  the  proper 
amount  is  reached.  Work  the  machine  a  few  times  before 
putting  on  the  inkers,  to  get  the  ductor,  vibrator,  distri- 
butors, and  ink-table  in  nice  condition.  Then  lay  down  the 
inking-roUers  in  their  places.  Bun  through  a  few  waste 
sheets  till  the  proper  colour  is  got  up.  All  being  right, 
£x  on  the  taking-ojQf  board,  and  if  the  ink-duct  has  a  lid 
turn  it  down.  Place  the  heap  on  the  board  behind  the 
feeding-board,  and  you  are  ready  to  begin  working  off. 

Feeding, — Constant  care  must  be  taken  to  feed  the  sheets 
well  up  to  the  gauges.  If  this  is  not  done  the  impression 
will  not  be  straight,  or  out  of  the  centre  of  the  sheet. 
Endeavour  to  put  the  sheets  in  their  proper  place  by  one 
motion  of  the  hand,  deliberately,  yet  rapidly^  and  with 
•confidence. 

Some  young  persons  are  mentally  disqualified  for  work- 
ing at  a  machine,  being  so  nervous  as  to  be  in  constant 
dread  of  getting  their  hands  entangled  in  the  working  parts. 
If  after  a  short  probation  at  machine  a  boy  evinces  this 
disposition  he  should  be  removed  from  the  machine-room 
and  placed  at  some  other  occupation. 

If  a  sheet  is  backed,  or  printed  on  both  sides,  it  con- 
duces to  good  register  to  lay  the  second  side  to  the  opposite 
gauge  to  that  used  for  the  first.  If  this  be  done  any 
irregularity  in  the  size  of  the  paper  is  obviated. 

A  sheet  of  twelves  must  be  worked  off  on  one  side,  and 
then  the  forme  must  be  turned  round  on  the  table  if  there 
is  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  paper  is  not  all  the  same 
in  size. 

For  seme  time  after  starting  to  work  examine  each  sheet 
singly,  to  see  that  the  colour  is  right.  If  it  is  not,  regu- 
late the  rollers  or  the  duct.  Some  remarks  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  hereafter. 

Taking-off  is  such  a  simple  operation  that  it  does  not 

'  need  any  explanation.     It  is  best  to  remove  the  sheet  with 

the  left  hand  and  keep  the  heap  straight  with  the  right 
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liand.     When  large  sheets  are  being  worked,  however, 
"both  hands  will  be  required. 

The  job  having  been  worked  off,  lift  up  the  taking-off 
board,  remove  the  forme,  and  either  pat  the  rollers  in  the 
forks  or  carry  them  away  to  the  proper  roller-closet. 
Rollers  should  never  be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  ink-table. 
The  ink-duct  may  now  be  cleaned  out  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary,  the  top  sheet  or  two  of  the  packing  removed, 
and  the  machine  be  overhauled  generally  and  prepared  for 
another  job. 

Some  Diffictdties  in  Machvne  Printing. — A  deal  of  trouble 
is  often  experienced  in  getting  a  good  impression  of  a 
■card  or  a  handbill  with  a  rule-work  border.  This  is 
often  met  with  if  the  border  consists  of  two  rules  with  a 
white  space  between  them.  The  cause  of  the  creasing  is 
the  entrance  of  wind  between  the  forme  and  the  sheet. 
The  creasing  may  sometimes  be  obviated  by  boring  a  few 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  rules,  above  the  furniture,  but  of 
course  below  the  level  of  the  face  of  the  type.  The 
printer  should,  in  doing  work  of  this  kind,  avoid  altogether 
the. use  of  a  blanket  on  his  cylinder,  and  use  as  few  sheets 
for  packing  as  possible.  Paste  these  both  at  the  entry  and 
leaving  edges,  and  draw  them  as  tightly  as  possible. 

The  grippers  working  irregularly  is  another  source  of 
trouble.  They  bite  irregularly,  and  when  one  is  screwed 
up  it  seems  to  loosen  the  others,  and  send  the  sheets  into 
the  machine  all  awry.  The  cure  for  this  is  to  loosen  all 
the  grippers,  and  when  they  are  loose,  to  examine  how  the 
spring  is.  Get  it  tight  enough,  then  fix  one  gripper  in  its 
place,  and  gradually  bring  the  rest  up  as  tight.  Put  a 
piece  of  paper  under  each,  and  see  if  they  all  bite  alike. 
This  must  be  done  gently ;  it  is  a  simple  operation  when 
properly  performed. 

As  an  ink-table  for  colour  work  there  is  nothing  equal 
to  white  marble.  Wood  is  dirty,  while  iron  has  often  a 
deleterious  effect  upon  the  ink. 

In  printing  a  poster  on  a  machine,  the  paper  frequently 
cannot  be  got  from  the  type,  as  the  ink  retains  it.  In  this 
case  thinner  ink  must  be  used.     It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to 
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thin  the  ink  as  it  stands  in  the  ink-duct ;  another  kind" 
shoold  he  suhstitnted.  Some  machinists  put  a  quantity  of 
varnish  into  the  ink  and  stir  it  up  with  a  stick  or  a  palette- 
knife.  This  generally  spoils  the  ink,  or  spoils  the  work. 
The  only  proper  plan  is  to  clear  out  the  duct  and  put  in 
fresh  ink.  Any  thickness  of  ink  can ,  of  course,  he  ohtained 
from  the  ink-makers. 

The  preceding  will  have  shown  the  tyro,  it  is  hoped,, 
how  to  work  a  plain,  straightforward  job  at  an  ordinary 
gripper  machine.  The  mode  of  doing  fine  work,  the  most, 
suitable  kinds  of  blankets,  packing,  &c.,  wUl  be  the  subject 
of  chapters  yet  to  come. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

ISiACHiNB  Printing — ^News  Work  on  a  Single  Cylinder  Machine — 

Beadiest  Method  of  Working  off. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a  small  country  newspaper 
has  to  be  printed  on  a  single  cylinder  machine  with  the 
utmost  speed,  and  that  it  is  required  to  be  got  out  to  time. 
Let  us  see  what  is  the  best  method  of  procedure  in  such  a 
case. 

Have  the  machine  thoroughly  cleaned  down  half-an-hour 
before  the  time  appointed  for  putting  the  formes  to  press. 
Clear  away  all  remains  of  the  previous  job,  wipe  out  the 
bed  or  coffin,  cleaning  it  of  all  dirt  and  dust,  and  polish  it 
up  with  a  little  oil.  Then  examine  the  cylinder  ;  see  that 
there  are  no  lumps  on  it,  no  bits  of  old  pasted  paper,  no 
remains  of  packing,  and,  in  short,  take  care  that  every- 
thing is  clean  and  orderly. 

Now  get  the  blanket  and  fasten  it  in  its  place.  It  should 
be  thick  and  clean,  free  from  paste  or  lumps  of  any  kind^ 
Stretch  it  evenly  over  the  cylinder,  and  secure  it  with  pins 
if  they  are  required. 

Then  set  the  grippers,  if  necessary,  and  if  there  are 
tapes,  see  to  them.     (The  mode  of  putting  on  the  tapes. 
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^11  be  described  hereafter.  Yonng  beginners  should  not 
.-attempt  this  nice  operation  until  they  perfectly  understand 
the  construction  of  the  machine.)  Examine  the  ink-duct, 
:and  take  care  that  the  ink  there  is  in  it  is  of  the  right  sort. 

Next  lay  a  sheet  of  the  paper  to  be  printed  on  the  bed  of 
the  machine,  and  arrange  that  the  ink  given  out  by  the 
vibrator  may  just  cover  the  surface,  without  extending 
beyond  it. 

This  may  be  done  in  two  ways :  1.  By  regulating  the 
supply  in  the  ink-duct.  This  is  effected  by  shifting  the 
''  duct-clumps  '*  so  as  to  enclose  a  certain  amount  of  space. 
2.  It  may  be  done  by  cutting  the  vibrator  which  communi- 
cates between  the  table  and  the  ink-duct.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  this  roller  be  shortened  it  will  convey  a  shorter 
length  of  ink. 

It  is  generally  better  to  cut  a  vibrator,  so  as  to  keep  the 
edges  of  the  type  clear,  than  to  use  the  leaden  clumps. 
The  latter  seldom  fit  properly,  and  they  tend  to  destroy 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  duct  roller. 

A  vibrator  once  cut  for  a  job  of  this  kind  should  be  put 
by  and  reserved.  It  will  then  be  ready  for  use  at  any  time, 
but  if  it  is  kept  in  an  unsuitable  place  it  will  not  long  retain 
its  suction. 

This  is  the  time  for  packing  the  roller-lifts  or  the 
•cylinder  bearers.  The  printed  sheet  in  the  bed  acts  as  a 
guide,  and  enables  you  to  have  all  the  preliminary  work 
done  before  the  formes  are  laid  on.* 

Next  set  in  their  places  the  wavers  and  the  inkers.  After 
this,  put  in  the  vibrator,  and  run  up  a  little  colour.  If 
you  get  too  much  ink  on,  however,  the  forme  will  get 
filled  up,  the  waste  will  be  spoilt,  and  the  blanket  dirtied. 
See  that  the  inkers  are  just  what  they  should  be,  a  little 
soft.  If  they  are  too  hard,  they  may  be  damped  with  a 
Tag  just  before  being  used,  but  take  care,  before  laying 


*  If  the  maohine  slurs  at  all  when  the  impression  is  first  put  on,  fasten  a 
piece  of  stout  paper  on  the  bearer  or  on  the  cylinder  at  that  spot.  Do  this 
in  time  for  the  paste  to  get  a  firm  hold,  for  if  the  packing  moves  or  rubs 
■Along  the  bearer  it  will  alter  the  impression  opposite  the  type  and  spoil  the 
^work. 
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thesi  on  the  maehine  again,  that  they  are   free   of  all 
the  water  and  properly  dried. 

Put  all  the  rollers  in  their  places,  and  let  the  machine 
run  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  shift  the  rollers  so  as  to  be 
out  of  the  way  of  the  formes  when  they  come  down  from 
the  composing-room. 

You  may  now  gat  "  the  lay  "  right,  with  the  sheet  of 
paper  as  a  guide.  Then  have  tiie  heap  of  paper  upon  the 
board,  or  on  a  stool,  or  some  convenient  place  near.  Get 
about  a  dozen  sheets  of  the  previous  week's  spoilage  te 
run  through  as  waste,  have  the  machine  properly  oiled 
(lard-oil  is  excellent  for  the  purpose),  and  feel  the  nuts  and 
bolts  to  see  if  they  are  thumb -tight. 

You  will  now  get  all  the  necessary  furniture  in  its  place 
in  the  bed  to  prevent  the  forme  shifting.  Have  tools  that 
you  require  close  at  hand,  the  mallet,  planer,  shooting- 
stick,  hammer,  screw-driver,  impression  pin,  spanner,  &c.y 
so  as  to  lose  no  valuable  time  in  looking  for  any  of  them 
afterwards.     You  are  now  ready  for  the  formes. 

Plane  down  the  formes  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
dropped  on  the  bed  of  the  machine. 

Patching  the  Sheet, — A  thick  blanket  will  generally  save 
the  delay  of  patching  a  sheet,  but  if  this  must  be  done,  a 
sheet  or  two  must  be  pasted  on  the  cylinder  before  putting 
the  blanket  on.  If  only  one  edge  of  the  sheet  is  pasted  it 
will  be  the  gripper  edge,  and  the  other  will  be  left  to  hang 
loose.  When  you  want  to  mark  the  cylinder,  you  can  slip 
a  stout,  smooth  wrapper  under  k,  and  so  get  your  sheet 
marked  without  incurring  the  risk  of  a  batter,  by  lowering 
the  cylinder,  and  in  much  less  time  than  that  operatioa 
would  require. 

If  the  machine  were  a  double  cylinder,  of  course  all  the 
preliminary  work  would  have  to  be  done  twice  over.  Each 
cylinder  would  require  separate  treatment,  and  each  end  of 
the  machine  would  have  to  be  looked  to ;  afterwards  the 
whole  must  be  considered  together. 

If  the  machine  is  a  web  or  a  drop-bar,  or  a  gripper 
cylinder,  run  it  gently  until  the  joined  part  of  each  tape 
comes  up.    Inspect  it.    Cut  o£f  any  ragged  ends  or  threads 


that  there  may  be,  and,  if  neceaea 
worn  or  defective  tapes  muat  no 
ones  subatituted.  This  will  sav 
hereafter. 

When  a  tape  breaks  it  often  does 
times  one  ■will  come  tinsewn,  go  ro 
them  through  to  the  stocks,  elfi 
Sometimes  the  slender  tape-bars, 
of  shape  by  becoming  entangled. 
the  breaking  by  the  exercise  of  oar 

There  are  few  accidents  so  anno 
snch  an  inevitable  delay.  Breakin 
happen  on  the  best  managed  machi 


Althoagh  the  machine-minder  m 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  the  work  o 
himself  see  that  it  is  actually  done, 
for  any  accident  that  may  happ 
neglect. 

Always  have  the  proper  spaont 
one  should  anfortnnately  get  his 
machine. 

The  layer-on  should  never  start  ( 
a  distinct  intimation  of  his  intentic 
and  not  simultaneously  or  afterw 
are  caused  by  the  non-observance  t 

When  the  edition  ia  worked  off,  I 
and  brushed  over  at  once  with  1; 
clean  water.  The  formes  of  a  p 
stand  aside  for  two  or  three  daj 
washed  the  ink  on  them  will  in 
hard,  and  much  dust  will  have  coll 

In  regard  to  washing  formes,  i 
that  in  jobbing,  and  bookwork  als 
have  the  formes  down  an  hour  i 
required  to  be  laid  on,  and  then  to 
over  with  lye  and  water.  The  inl 
usually  dings  to  them,  and  the  s 
the  proof-poller  is   not  cflen  bu 
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Sometimes  certain  of  the  letters,  such  as  o,  e,  s,  and  w, 
are  completely  filled  up  with  picks,  which  must  be  removed 
before  tiie  forme  is  laid  on  the  bed.* 

It  is  seldom  convenient  to  wash  or  brush  over  a  forme 
when  it  is  on  the  machine ;  either  there  is  no  time  for  it  to 
dry,  or  for  some  other  reason  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  it. 

When  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wash  a  forme  on  the 
machine  (such  as  when  a  roller  has  burst,-)-  or  after  very 
long  numbers  have  been  worked),  it  is  a  good  plan  to  wipe 
the  whole  of  it  out,  after  using  lye  or  turps,  with  a  clean 
cloth  wrung  out  in  hot  water.  If  you  have  barely  time  to 
wash  a  forme  before  laying  it  on,  but  would  prefer  doing 
it,  rinse  it  with  a  pailful  of  scalding  hot  water,  which  will 
loosen  the  dirt  easily,  and  the  heat  will  dry  the  forme  in 
much  less  time  than  if  you  used  cold  water.  Of  course 
hot  water  is  not  necessary  if  you  wash  the  formes  overnight, 
although  it  always  does  good. 

It  would  be  a  good  plan  if  in  every  machine-room  there 
were  a  pipe  laid  on  from  the  boiler  to  the  sink,  so  that  any 
quantity  of  hot  water  might  be  had  when  required.  If 
this  pipe  were  so  arranged  that  the  compositor  could  get 
his  galley  of  matter  for  distribution  under  it,  so  much  the 
better.  The  gauge-glass  should  under  no  circumstances 
be  tampered  with  to  get  a  steam-jet  for  boiling  water.  Any 
proceeding  of  this  kind  should  be  visited  with  the  dismissal 
of  the  offending  party. 


*  Some  compositors  have  a  careless  habit  of  chalking  the  face  of  a  forme ; 
this  should  invariably  be  discountenanced,  as  it  entails  great  loss  of  time  in 
removing  picks. 

t  When  a  roller  bursts  and  spreads  over  the  fT'pe,  a  sheet  of  paper  laid  on 
the  latter,  and  gently  rubbed  with  the  hand,  will,  on  its  being  carefully  lifted, 
bring  away  much  of  the  composition. 
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CHAPTEB   XIV. 

JMachinb  Printing  —  Bookwork :  Object  Sought — Packing  the 
Cylinder — Making  Beadj  the  Forme — ^Arranging  the  !^llers 
—Overlaying — Bringing  up  Cuts. 

The  object  of  "  making  ready "  a  book  forme  on  a 
machine  is  the  same  as  making  ready  on  a  hand -press,  to 
obtain  a  perfectly  even  and  clear  impression  from  the 
forme.  If  the  forme  itself  were  quite  level  throughout,  if 
the  bed  of  the  press  were  alike  level  and  the  cylinder  true, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  making  ready  at  all ;  we  should 
have  a  perfect  impression.  No  overlaying  and  no  under- 
laying would  be  required,  and  when  the  forme  was  laid 
down  in  its  right  position  and  inking  arrangements  properly 
attended  to,  nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than  to  start 
the  machine.  These  requisites,  however,  are  seldom  or 
never  found  conjoined  ;  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  remedy 
the  defects  that  are  encountered  by  what  is  called  "  making 
ready." 

First  of  all  it  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  machine 
is  thoroughly  well  oiled  ;  if  it  is  not  the  deficiency  should 
be  remedied  now,  before  actually  commencing  to  work. 
Clear  the  oil-holes  of  any  dirt  that  may  have  accumulated 
there. 

Next  pack  the  cylinder.  Place  on  it  a  sheet  of  calico 
somewhat  larger  than  the  forme  to  be  worked,  and  fasten 
the  calico  by  the  appliance  on  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose. 
In  Wharfedale  and  some  other  machines  it  consists  of  a  rod 
under  the  grippers,  and  the  calico  must  extend  entirely 
around  the  cylinder.  In  other  kinds  of  machines  there  are 
bars  fitting  on  pins  extending  from  the  cylinder.  The 
calico  is  stretched  by  means  of  the  screws. 

The  sheets  of  paper  must  next  be  pasted  on  to  the 
cylinder.  The  number  of  sheets  must  be  determined  by 
experience ;  it  ranges  from  half  a  quire  to  half-a-dozen,  and 
these  must  be  pasted  together  at  one  end  and  so  fastened. 
In  a  Wharfedale  machine  the  sheets  are  first  of  all  fastened 
about  an  inch  in  the  canty  of  the  cylinder,  under  the 
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grippers.  Then  the  sheets  are  well  stretched  over,  anJ 
lastly  pasted  to  each  other.  The  numher  of  sheets  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  height  of  the  cylinder  hearers. 

Putting  on  the  Blanket. — The  blanket  must  be  stretched 
over  the  cylinder  as  tightly  as  possible,  and  fastened  to 
the  lining  with  strong  pins.      The  thickness  of  the  blanket 
varies  according  to  the  job  to  be  done,  as  in  the  case  or 
presswork. 

Making  Ready  the  Forme, — Movable  formes  are  seldom 
underlaid ;    if  very  old  type  is  used  in  places  it  must» 
however,  be  brought  up  by  placing  thin  paper  under  it,, 
avoiding  the  use  of  paste. 

Formes  with  cuts  nearly  always  require  underlaying. 
If  the  blocks  are  too  high  it  is  best  to  reduce  them  by 
planing  them  at  the  back ;  if  they  are  too  low  raise  them 
to  the  level  of  the  type  bj'^  pasting  a  piece  of  paper  or- 
cardboard  to  the  back. 

An  impression  may  now  be  pulled.  Be  careful  that  the 
forme  is  sufficiently  L  from  the  ink-table,  lest  the  grippers 
come  down  on  it  and  batter  it.  Now  centre  the  forme  by 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  bearers  to  the  edge  of  the 
forme.  Fix  in  the  furniture  to  secure  the  forme.  It  is- 
best  at  this  stage  to  ink  the  forme  with  a  hand  roller,  and 
not  to  put  on  the  machine  rollers.  Bun  in  and  out  the- 
machine  very  slowly  and  carefully. 

Underlay  as  may  be  necessary,  until  the  forme  sur&ce 
is  brought  perfectly  level. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  cut  the  vibrating  roller 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  forme  that  is  being  worked.. 
Place  the  roller  loosely  in  the  sockets  in  which  it  is  to  be 
fixed,  and  then  roll  it  along  the  ink-table  on  to  the  forme. 
Mark  it  to  show  the  width  of  the  pages  or  plates,  lift  it  off,, 
and  cut  away  the  composition  that  would  cover  the  gutters, 
as  well  as  about  half  an  inch  further,  and  out  of  the  ends 
of  the  pages,  to  prevent  the  ink  accumulating  and  making- 
the  edges  of  the  pages  "  smudgy."  Do  not  cut  the  com- 
position entirely  away,  or  the  rest  will  be  loosened ;  and 
cut  it  with  a  fine,  sharp  knife. 
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The  TTOverfl,  or  those  rollera  that  distribute  the  ink  on  the 
table,  and  that  do  not  at  any  time  aotnally  toach  the  forme, 
must  next  be  trimmed  if  they  are  new.  About  a  couple  of 
inohra  of  compoeitioQ  should  bs  cut  off  either  end.  The 
inking- rollera — which  are  much  larger  in  diameter  than 
the  wavers — must  also  be  cut  and  trimmed. 

Packing  next  reqniree  to  be  done.  The  inking-roUers 
have  brass  or  gan<metal  wheels  on  each  end,  which  run 
upon  bearers  placed  on  both  aides  ot  the  table.  It  is 
necessary  to  place  "  packing  "  on  these  bearers,  to  prevent 
the  rollers  dipping  into  the  gutters  of  the  foi-mea,  and  then 
"jumping,"  thus  leaving  fryers  ou  the  impression.  The 
packing  is  made  of  thin  leather  or  wrapper,  fastened  by 
glue,  and  it  is  higher  in  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  b» 
that  the  roller  is  gradually  raised  to  avoid  the  declivities  in 
the  forme.  Of  course  the  packing  must  be  fixed  exactly 
opposite  to  the  places  where  the  roller  would  descend.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  blanket  or  paper  on  the  cylinder 
dipping  in  the  gutters  of  the  forme,  a  thin  piece  of  packing 
muat  be  fastened  on  the  cylinder  in  the  places  correspondiug 
to  those  gutters.  This  also  prevents  slurs  and  the  burred 
appearance  of  some  work  doue  by  persons  who  neglect 
these  precautions. 

Inkmy  Up. — Wipe  down  the  wavers  with  a  damp  rag,  and 
put  them  into  the  proper  forks.  Bun  the  machine  until  the 
inking-table  is  well  covered  with  ink.  Avoid  blackening 
the  blanket,  by  placing  a  sheet  of  paper  over  the  forme. 
About  a  quire  of  waste  sheets  should  be  worked  before 
beginning  to  print  the  good  paper. 

Overlnijiwj  Cuts  fur  Machine  Printing. — The  following" 
is  the  plau  usoally  adopted  for  this  dehcate  kind  or 
work: — 

Pack  the  cylinder,  and  make  it  and  all  of  the  machine 
ready  for  the  forme.  Then  take  out  the  cuts,  and.get  on  a 
press  three  good  proofs.  The  paper  naed  for  these  proofs 
shonld  be  nice  and  soft,  and  not  highly  glazed. 

Beplace  the  cuts  in  the  forme,  and  bring  them  up  exactly 
type-high  by  nnderlaying.  The  heaviest  of  the  underlays- 
should  be  exactly  tinder  the  solid  effects  of  the  engravings. 
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Much  care  and  precision  should  be  used  in  this  overlaying 
process. 

Eun  an  impression  on  the  outside  sheet  of  the  packing  of 
the  cylinder,  which  should  be  perfectly  tight.  This  im- 
ipression  is  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the  overlays  to  it. 

Cut  out  carefully  with  a  sharp  knife  one  of  each  of  the 
proofs,  leaving  little  except  the  heavy  lines  and  solid  effects 
of  the  subject.  The  cut  should  be  made  slantingly.  This 
done,  take  the  second  proof  of  each  set,  and  cut  in  like 
manner  all  the  light  effects,  and  here  and  there  such  of  the 
.heavier  as  judgment  suggests  to  be  expedient,  shaving  the 
overlay  in  all  such  places  gradually  from  the  heavy  to  the 
lighter  parts.  This  done,  take  the  third  proof  of  each,  and 
»cut  out  the  high  effects  only,  using  discretion  in  shaving 
partially  off  such  parts  as  appear  desirable  or  proper. 
Then  paste  slightly  the  second  cutting,  and  place  it  line  for 
line  exactly  over  the  third  cutting,  then  in  like  manner  the 
first  cutting  over  the  second.  This  done  with  all  the 
engravings,  scrutinise  them  critically,  and  scrape  or  shave  off 
such  portions  as  are  likely  to  create  an  abrupt  impression, 
or  prevent  the  lights  and  shades  gradually  working  into 
each  other.     The  overlays  are  now  ready. 

Carefully,  but  very  slightly,  paste  them — only  enough  to 
stick.  Note  particularly  two  points  of  the  engraving  near 
the  extremities,  and  run  a  pin  through  each,  taking  care  to 
find  the  same  points  on  the  impression  on  the  cylinder  with 
the  pins,  and  then  fasten  them.  The  importance  of  extreme 
<5are  in  pasting  the  overlays  line  for  line  over  each  other, 
and  the  whole,  when  ready,  on  its  proper  place  on  the 
-cylinder,  needs  no  comment.  The  lines  out  of  place  will 
completely  spoil  the  effect  of  the  engravings.  The  overlays 
being  thus  placed  in  position,  take  a  sheet  of  tissue  paper 
the  size  of  the  forme,  fasten  two  of  the  edges  above  and 
below  the  make-ready,  and  so  cover  the  whole  for  its 
protection. 

Next  run  a  few  spoilt  sheets  through  the  mat^hine  and 
take  a  clean  proof  of  the  forme,  from  which  proof  you  will 
probably  find  that  the  necessities  of  the  engravings  have 
partially  taken  off  the  impression  from  the  adjoining  text. 
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Tliis  may  be  remedied  with  tissue  overlays  in  the  proper 
places.  Probably  some  portions  of  the  cats  may  also  be 
improved  with  an  additional  overlay  of  tissue  paper,  or  the 
scraper  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  removing  some  part  of 
an  overlay.  These  final  matters  attended  to,  re-adjust  the 
tissue  over  all,  start  the  machine,  see  to  the  colour,  run  off* 
a  hundred  or  so,  and  then  examine  the  whole  critically. 

If  satisfactory  the  work  may  be  proceeded  with  ;  if,  how- 
ever,  the  scraper  or  scrap  of  tissue  vnll  be  of  service,  by  aU 
means  give  the  forme  the  benefit  of  them. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  process  is  one  requiring  much 
time  and  patience ;  without  these,  in  fact,  excellence  in 
woodcut  printing  is  not  attainable. 

Cut- work  should  be  understood  by  all  machine-minders, 
as  there  is  so  much  done  now  in  the  way  of  illustrating  books 
and  papers.  No  man,  however,  can  expect  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  it  unless  he  is  something  of  an  artist  himself. 

When  practicable,  overlays  should  be  made  several  hours 
at  least  before  they  are  wanted  for  use,  for  they  harden  as 
they  dry,  and  work  better,  there  being  more  firmness  in 
them  than  when  they  are  new,  wet,  and  soft.  Besides  this, 
the  pieces  are  apt  to  slip  about  in  a  new  overlay,  under 
pressure,  and  to  destroy  the  usefalness  of  the  appliance 
altogether. 

The  proof-puller  should  pull  the  proofs  (some  printers 
require  four  or  five  of  them)  on  thirty- eight  pound  cream- 
wove  double  foolscap,  which  is  about  as  good  a  paper  as 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  He  should  not  pull  more  than 
one  of  them  quite  full  of  colour,  as  it  hides  the  work  and 
makes  the  operator's  fingers  uncomfortably  dirty  as  well. 
Try  to  keep  the  hands  clean  while  making  overlays ;  you 
then  feel  better  fitted  for  doing  a  delicate  task,  and 
generally  speaking  manage  to  get  through  it  better. 

If  the  proof-puller  has  no  feeling  for  cuts,  you  had 
better  get  the  proofs  yourself,  as  a  well-pulled  proof  will  bfr 
a  great  assistance  to  you.  If  you  can  get  the  artist's 
proof  in  the  case  of  a  new  cut,  or  a  copy  of  a  previous 
working  if  the  cut  has  appeared  before,  you  will  be  saved 
much  txouble. 
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When  the  fonne  is  ready,  the  cylinder  sheet  pulled,  and 
everything  prepared  for  the  overlay,  stick  it  on  with  the 
^eatest  precision,  and  do  not  shift  it  in  putting  the  hlanket 
on  again.  Never  lay  the  overlay  on  the  cut  with  its  back 
pasted,  and  trust  to  running  it  up  and  shifting  the  cut  itself 
to  meet  it.  This  is  a  slovenly  way,  and  one  that  spoils  the 
overlay,  should  the  cut  not  he  perfectly  clean,  as  by  printing 
on  its  face  it  is  made  so  hazy  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  anything  else  on  it  as  truly  as  it  should  be. 

If  the  overlay  is  too  stubborn,  when  dry,  to  bend  to  the 

•  cylinder,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  damp  room  for  a  little 

while,  which  will  soften  it  enough  to  take  the  required  form. 

If  from  any  cause  it  becomes  necessary  to  shift  the  overlay 
a  little  either  way,  it  is  a  safe  plan  to  mark  it  across  with 
a  pencil,  then  by  cutting  the  top  sheet  of  the  necessary 
two  or  three  sheets  on  the  cylinder,  you  may  take  the  over- 
lay off,  and  assisted  by  the  lines  which  you  have  cut  through, 
you  can  stick  it  up  again  with  the  nicest  accuracy. 

When  old  overlays  that  have  been  used  several  times 
have  to  do  duty  again,  it  is  as  well  to  roughly  make  up  an 
overlay  three  or  four  pieces  thick  and  put  it  under  them,  as 
it  tends  to  give  the  necessary  pressure,  and  the  work  of  the 
overlay  is  retained  next  to  the  cuts.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
•careless  patchy  lump  placed  over  the  face  of  the  overlay 
blunts  its  sharpness  and  destroys  its  effect. 

On  platen  machines  the  overlay  is  got  into  position  by 
pulling  the  tympan  sheet,  and  making  two  needle-holes 
through  it  and  the  parchment,  including  the  sheet  on  which 
the  overlay  is  to  be  put.  This  method  rarely  fails  to  give 
satisfaction  if  the  knuckle-joints  are  tight,  and  do  not  allow 
the  tympan  to  **  wobble."  If  there  is  room  in  the  joints 
for  a  thin  leather  washer,  it  is  advisable  to  place  it  there. 
When  cut-work  is  on  there  should  be  no  looseness  any- 
where. 

In  all  platen  work  the  rules  laid  down  by  pressmen  with 
respect  to  tympan,  frisket,  points,  slurs,  &c.,  common  to 
both  presses  and  machines,  may  be  adopted.  The  care  and 
attention  that  a  good  pressman  bestows  on  a  cut  should  be 
imitated  also,  for  cuts  require  more  than  an  overlay  to  make 
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i;hem  look  decent ;  they  require  careful  preparation,  and 
•only  a  practical  eye  can  tell  when  they  have  had  enough. 

Some  cut  hands  use  remarkably  thin  paper  for  their 
overlays,  and  others  equally  skilful  use  plate  paper.  Thin 
paper  is  not  thick  enough  for  a  blanket,  although  for  a 
j)archment  or  for  sheets  it  may  do.  Plate  paper  is  apt  to 
spread  under  the  impression,  and  is  more  easily  compressible 
than  the  paper  already  referred  to. 

After  the  overlays  are  up,  and  a  fair  sheet  out,  what 
more  they  require  should  be  done  on  thin  paper  pulled  dry. 
In  this  state  there  will  be  no  shrinkage  to  give  trouble  and 
•cause  uncertainty. 


CHAPTEB  XV. 

MiCHiNB  POINTING — Working  Portraits  and  "Vignettes ;  The  Blanket 
— Overlays — Underlays — Hints  and  Cautions. 

Portraits  and  vignettes  require,  besides  mOre  care,  a  differ- 
-ent  treatment  to  that  which  suffices  for  ordinary  blocks, 
if  they  are  to  be  properly  brought  up.  Whatever  may  be 
Baid  about  the  superiority  of  the  press  work,  generally,  of 
times  past,  it  is  certain  that  the  art  of  portrait-printing  by 
the  letterpress  process  was  never  so  well  understood  or  so 
highly  cultivated  as  at  the  present  time.  It  therefore 
becomes  very  important  to  the  machine-minder  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  systems  that  have  so  far  been 
introduced,  as  the  result  of  experience  and  practice,  in  the 
execution  of  this  kind  of  work. 

Portraits  are  usually  printed  from  electrotypes.  There 
is  not  so  much  danger  in  using  these  as  in  working  from  the 
wood,  for  if  one  plate  gets  battered  another  can  be  pro- 
cured. Wood,  too,  is  very  apt  to  warp  in  the  forme,  and 
even  to  crack ;  and  it  cannot  be  washed  over  if  it  gets  fouled 
by  picks.  The  electro  never  "  gives  *'  in  this  "^^ay  ;  hence 
it  is  much  tp  be  preferred  to  the  original. 
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No  one  can  pay  any  attention  to  the  illuBtrated  journals' 
without  observing  that  there  is  a  variety  of  styles  about 
portrait  engraving  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  ordinary 
figure  or  landscape  cuts.  Some  portraits  are  engraved  in 
a  manner  to  imitate  chalk  drawings,  others  to  imitate 
copper  plates,  in  line  and  in  mezzotint.  Others  depend  on 
the  legitimate  effects  to  be  had  from  wood  engraving,  and 
these  are  the  most  commendable.  In  any  case,  the  printer 
must  first  grasp  the  idea  of  the  artist,  and  must  conform  in 
his  treatment  of  the  block  to  the  intentions  of  the  artist  in 
drawing  it. 

There  are  other  varieties  of  portraits  arising  from  the= 
**  colour  "  that  is  intended.  Some  artists  will  use  broad,, 
bold,  sweeping  lines,  with  the  most  meagre  backgrounds ;. 
others  adopt  a  more  delicate  treatment,  and  elaborate  the 
background  and  the  accessories.  It  is  obvious  that  two 
blocks  belonging  severally  to  these  two  styles  cannot  be 
printed  properly  if  treated  alike.  The  portrait-printer 
must  comprehend  the  manner  and  style  of  his  block  if  he 
would  aspire  to  do  it  any  degree  of  justice.  Hence  the 
initial  difficulty  that  many  men  experience  is  knowing  the 
**  style  "  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  unless  a  man  has  at 
least  some  of  the  artistic  faculty  and  perception  he  cannot 
expect  to  become  proficient  at  tibis  kind  of  work. 

We  will  suppose  for  present  purposes  that  the  portrait 
about  to  be  operated  upon  is  surrounded  by  letterpress 
matter.  In  such  a  case  some  printers  bring  up  the  block 
a  little  higher  than  the  type,  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan,- 
although  it  perhaps  secures  better  rolling.  As,  however, 
portraits  are  never  printed  to  advantage  on  machines  that 
have  not  plenty  of  rolling  and  distributing  power,  the 
advantage  of  working  with  high  blocks  is  minimised. 

Get  the  portrait  well  levelled  with  the  tjrpe,  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  rest  of  the  forme  being  evenly  rolled.  Next, 
unscrew  the  mount  or  undo  the  catches,  so  as  to  get  the 
plate  separate,  and  paste  very  carefully  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  the  necessary  overlays. 

This  must  not  be  done  without  some  thought.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  in  the  first  place  the  engraving  was- 
level  with  the  type,  and  the  tendency  of  this  underlaying. 
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India-rubber  cloth  combines  many  good  qualities  not 
found  in  other  substances.  In  regard  to  density  it  is  pro- 
bably equal  to  pasteboard.  It  is  generally  as  hard  and 
as  e\en  as  paper ;  it  is  as  flexible  as  a  blanket,  and  together 
with  all  these  valuable  qualities  it  possesses  the  elasticity 
peculiar  to  itself. 

Occasionally  different  kinds  of  packing  are  combined  to- 
gether with  advantage.  A  flannel  blanket  over  an  india- 
rubber  cloth  often  turns  out  very  superior  work.  A  rubber 
•over  pasteboard  or  under  paper  is  also  well  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  cuts.  Careful  observation  is,  however,  the  best 
guide,  and  if  a  pressman  notes  the  impression  given  by 
different  kinds  of  blankets,  as  applied  to  cuts  in  various 
conditions,  he  will  not  be  long  at  a  loss  for  a  guide  as  to 
the  proper  appliance  in  any  particular  case. 

It  is  a  very  important  point  in  machine  printing  to  have 
the  blanket  of  an  equal  thickness  throughout.  The  texture, 
too,  has  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
wash  a  blanket  and  hang  it  out  **  to  dry,"  as  is  done  with 
domestic  blankets.  But  if  this  has  to  be  done,  the  blanket 
ought  to  be  well  "  ironed  "  or  "  mangled,"  as  the  domestic 
phrase  goes,  in  a  rolling-press  or  other  similar  appliance. 

Take  the  plate  in  hand,  and  after  acquainting  yourself 
with  its  **  style  "  begin  the  manipulation  of  the  overlays  and 
underlays.  Baise  tibe  darker  parts,  and  gently  shave  away 
the  lightest  parts — usually  in  the  face  and  in  the  margin. 
Then  place  a  blanket  on  the  cylinder,  lay  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  on,  and  get  an  impression.  Most  likely  the  edges  will 
be  hard  and  the  middle  light.  If  there  happens  to  be  an 
old  block  in  the  page  near  to  the  one  under  hand,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  lower  and  the  impression  weaker.  The  best 
plan  is  to  carefully  patch  the  sheet  to  regulate  this  uneven- 
ness,  and  leave  the  sheet  on  the  job  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Begin  on  the  face,  and  having  got  that  right,  let  the  edges 
look  after  themselves.  The  mouth  is  usually  the  most 
critical  part  of  a  portrait  block,  and  a  different  expression 
may  be  given  to  a  face  by  variations  in  overlaying  or  under- 
laying the  mouth. 

If  the  face  has  whiskers,  these  must  be  very  slightly 
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The  slightest  movement,  of  course,  neutralises  all  the  work 
done  in  overlaying. 

Great  care  should  he  taken  in  getting  the  first  impression, 
for  accidents  often  happen  through  thoughtlessness  at  the 
first  starting  of  the  machioe.  K  tibe  impression  is  too  hard, 
it  is  sure  to  crush,  more  or  less,  some  of  the  fine  lines.  It 
is  he  iter  to  he  on  the  safe  side  and  have  too  little  impres- 
sion at  first,  for  it  can  be  proportioned  afterwards.  The 
most  correct  way  is  to  take  all  the  impression  off,  and  then 
put  it  on  a  little  at  a  time  until  the  lightest  part  of  the  work 
comes  up  with  a  proper  degree  of  sharpness.  The  heavier 
parts  can  then  be  overlaid  until  the  requisite  amount  of 
pressure  is  obtained. 

Neither  the  pressure  nor  the  impression  in  an  engraving 
should  be  uniformly  equal.  If  they  are,  the  effect  that  is 
intended  to  be  produced  by  the  artist  will  fail,  and  instead 
of  light,  middle  tint,  and  shade,  an  impression  will  be  pro- 
duced  that  possesses  none  of  them  in  perfection.  Some 
parts  will  be  too  hard  and  black,  and  others  have  neither 
pressure  nor  colour  enough,  but  will  be  obscure  and  rough, 
and  without  any  of  the  mildness  of  the  middle  tint  which 
ought  to  pervade  every  part  of  an  engraving. 

To  produce  the  proper  effect,  great  patience  and  nicety 
are  necessary.  A  few  thicknesses  of  paper  being  placed 
over  the  salient  points  of  a  picture,  the  edges  must  be  care- 
fully scraped  down  in  order  that  the  interior  parts  may  not 
lose  their  individuality. 

Vignettes  require  constant  care  and  attention  to  keep  the 
edges  light  and  clear.  In  general  it  is  necessary  to  scrape 
away  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  paper  in  order  to  lighten 
the  impression  at  the  edge  and  to  keep  it  clean.  If  the 
edges  are  irregular,  and  parts,  such  as  small  branches  of 
trees,  leaves,  &c.,  are  left  straggling  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  freedom  to  the  design,  they  are  very  liable  to  come 
off  too  hard,  and  are  also  apt  to  make  picks,  which  give 
great  trouble,  and  are  difficult  to  be  avoided. 

When  great  delicacy  of  impression  is  required,  it  will  be 
found  beneficial,  after  the  block  has  been  rolled,  to  take  the 
superfluous  ink  from  the  extremities  with  a  small  piece  of 
composition  without  any  ink  on  it. 
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in  the  colour,  but  also  detect  any  imperfections  which  might 
otherwise  escape  notice. 

Tom  or  stained  sheets  met  with  in  the  course  of  the  work 
should  always  be  thrown  out.  Creases  and  wrinkles  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  sheets  when  the  paper  has  been 
carelessly  wetted.  These  imperfections  should  be  carefully 
removed  by  smoothing  them  out  with  the  backs  of  the  nails 
of  the  right  hand. 

The  paper  by  drying  at  the  edge  often  causes  a  slur.. 
This  must  be  remedied  by  wetting  the  edges  of  the  heap 
frequently  with  a  sponge.  The  heap  should  invariably  be 
damped  when  leaving  off  work,  either  at  dinner-time  or  at 
night. 

Before  leaving  off  it  is  also  advisable  to  cover  the  heap  by 
first  turning  down  a  sheet,  like  a  token  sheet,  to  show  at 
what  point  the  working-off  was  suspended.  Then  put  a 
quantity  of  the  worked  sheets  on  this  sheet,  v^ith  a 
wetting- board  on  the  top. 

A  very  good  gauge  for  the  height  of  the  bearers  is  a 
new  shilling  placed  on  end.  When  the  bearers  are  properly 
regulated  to  the  cylinder,  the  workman  may  have  con- 
fidence in  placing  as  many  sheets  on  the  latter  as  may  be 
necessary.  The  adoption  of  such  expedients  as  placing 
pieces  of  wrappers  along  the  bearers  or  along  the  cylinder 
is  always  indicative  of  clumsiness  or  inexperience  on  the 
part  of  the  workman. 

Constantly  tampering  with  the  impression  screws  is  to 
be  deprecated.  They  are  thus  brought  down  so  hard  that 
they  deflect  the  coffin,  or  elevate  the  cylinder,  and  cause 
slurs. 

The  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  screws  in  the  ink- 
duct.  When  the  colour  is  once  set,  the  machine-minder 
should  endeavour  to  leave  it  aloue  as  much  as  possible.  If 
a  roller  does  not  supply  the  type  sufficiently,  it  is  of  little 
use  opening  the  duct.  The  more  judicious  plan  would  be 
to  change  the  roller  for  one  better  adapted  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

If  there  is  a  light  place,  such  as  a  blank  page,  in  a  forme^ 
some  persons  screw  up  the  knife  until  it  "  cleans "  or 
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place,  and  small  cylinder  machines  are  now  used  in  the 
best  offices  of  the  United  States. 

The  type  used  when  hard-packing  is  resorted  to  must  be 
new,  or  at  least  unworn.  If  an  overlay  is  necessary  for 
any  of  the  lines,  a  more  or  less  yielding  blanket  must  in- 
evitably be  used. 

To  prepare  a  cylinder  machine  for  ordinary  jobbiog 
work,  put  on  a  rubber  blanket,  over  which  draw  lightly  a 
strip  of  fine  muslin.  The  ratchet  wheel  and  shaft  provided 
in  the  recess  of  the  cylinder  enable  this  to  be  done  with 
facility.  Next  paste  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  on  the  upper 
and  lower  edges,  and  place  it  on  the  impression  surface, 
where  it  will  dry  quite  tightly  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
present  a  clean  surface  for  tihe  "  make-ready." 

Now  take  an  impression  on  the  so-far  prepared  cylinder. 
If  the  impression  screws  are  properly  set,  a  slight  overlay 
of  tissue  paper  here  and  there  will  be  sufficient,  and  the 
job  can  be  gone  on  with. 

If,  however,  the  job  calls  for  a  higher  class  of  press 
work,  hard-packing  is  substituted  for  the  rubber  blanket. 
This  hard-packing  consists  simply  of  two  or  three  thick- 
nesses of  ordinary  glazed  boards. 

Let  the  pressure  boards  be  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size 
of  the  blanket.  Apply  a  straight-edge  about  two  inches 
within  the  long  edge  of  each  board,  cutting  the  outer  sur- 
face of  each  very  slightly,  so  that  they  will  bend  over  very 
squarely.  See  that  it  bends  quite  close  and  solid  where 
the  impression  commences,  or  a  slur  will  be  inevitable. 

Next  add  as  many  sheets  of  good  white  paper  as  will 
bring  up  the  thickness  of  the  packing,  to  that  of  the 
blanket,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  strong,  even 
paper.  When  this  is  done  pri  perly,  the  packing  will  be 
found  to  lay  as  close  and  soUd  to  the  iron  cylinder  as  if 
pasted  sheet  by  sheet.  Upon  it  the  pressman  may  make 
ready  his  forme  with  absolute  certainty  and  facility. 

This  system  of  hard-packing  is  considered  to  be  the  only 
means  by  which  an  absolutely  clear  surface  impression 
«an  be  obtained. 
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Having  got  Ihe  overlay  ready,  place  it  in  exact  position 
on  the  cylinder  and  over  the  impression,  with  as  little  paste 
as  will  cause  it  to  stick.  Now  run  through  ten  or  a  dozen 
spoiled  sheets,  and  take  a  clean  impression  for  critical 
examination.  With  the  scraper  and  a  few  pieces  of  tissue 
paper  give  it  the  last  touches.  Finally,  paste  by  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  a  sheet  of  manilla  tissue  paper  over  the 
entire  make-ready — an  excellent  precaution  against  dis- 
placement. 

A  finished  overlay  is  thus  built  up  that  so  operates  on 
the  impression  of  the  engraving  as  to  bring  out  the  shadows 
and  throw  up  the  high  lights  of  the  picture,  with  the  effect 
originally  contemplated  by  the  artist. 

By  this  method  the  pressman  is  also  enabled  to  **  cover  '* 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  ink,  which  is  a  leading 
feature  in  artistic  press  work.  Engravings  vary  so  much  in 
their  general  character  that  the  pressman  must  possess  a 
quick  perception  of  what  is  demanded  by  each  particular 
cut,  and  modify  his  treatment  accordingly.  An  excellent 
plan  is  to  keep  before  him  the  engraver's  proof,  and  be 
guided  by  it  in  the  amount  of  building  up. 

If  a  woodcut'  is  to  be  printed  with  other  matter,  it  will 
probably,  when  in  position  and  the  overlays  fixed,  be  found 
to  bear  off  the  impression  somewhat  from  the  adjoining 
letterpress.  As  the  engravings  are  first  in  order  they  must 
be  first  attended  to,  and  the  letterpress  brought  up  after- 
wards to  the  required  height  by  tissue  paper. 

An  American  writer  thus  expounds  the  theory  of  the 
hard-packing  method.  **  Fine  presswork,"  he  says,  **  is  the 
art  of  printing  perfect  impressions  from  the  surface  of  type 
or  woodcuts  in  relief.  The  subject  transferred  to  paper 
should  be  an  impression  from  the  surface,  and  the  surface 
only,  of  the  types  or  engraved  lines,  of  such  a  tone  as  to- 
produce  all  the  effect  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  with- 
out either  superfluity  or  deficiency  of  colour.  This  effect 
cannot  be  perfectly  obtg<ined  by  the  use  of  a  substance  like 
the  ordinary  felt  blanket,  which  gives  a  light  and  weak,  as 
distinguished  from  a  fiim  and  even  impression.  On  fine 
work  a  rounding  impression  such  as  given  by  the  felt 
blanket  should  be  avoided ;  it  thickens  the  hair  lines  of 
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type,  and  destroys  the  fine  lines  of  engravings.  Of  course, 
an  impression  that  does  not  indent  the  paper  is  preferable, 
but  the  indentation  of  the  paper  is  no  test  of  the  force  of 
the  impression.  A  light  impression  from  a  woollen  blanket 
will  show  more  forcibly  than  a  strong  and  even  pressure 
from  a  paper  or  hard-packed  cylinder.  Type  and  en- 
gravings are  worn  out,  not  so  much  by  the  direct  impres- 
sion of  the  platen  or  cylinder  on  the  flat  face  of  a  forme,  as 
by  a  grinding  or  rounding  impression  on  the  edges  of  the 
type,  caused  by  the  forcing  of  the  blanket  between  the 
lines  and  around  the  corners  of  the  type  or  engravings. 
When  the  type  is  new  and  the  make-ready  material  packed 
hard  and  smooth,  the  impression  can  be  made  so  flat  that  it 
will  not  show  on  the  paper." 

Summing  up  the  merits  of  the  old  system  of  soft-packing 
and  the  new  of  hard-packing,  the  same  writer  adds  that 
**  a  woollen  blanket  is  best  adapted  for  old  type  or  stereo 
plates,  for  posters,  and  all  common  work,  which  only 
requires  a  clear  impression.  Hard-packing  is  not  suitable- 
for  miscellaneous  work,  nor  for  formes  of  mixed  old  and 
new  type.  Rubber-cloth  is  the  best  for  such  work ;  it 
combines  more  good  qualities  than  are  found  in  any  other 
substance.  It  has  something  of  the  density  of  the  glazed 
boards  used  in  hard-packing,  the  hardness  and  evenness  of 
paper,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  blanket,  with  an  elasticity 
peculiarly  its  own.  In  some  cases,  where  good  presswork 
is  required  from  indifierent  materials,  a  combination  of 
thin  rubber  over  glazed  board  or  under  paper  may  be  used. 
Upon  a  proper  selection  of  the  make-ready  material  for  the 
kind  of  work  in  hand,  good  presswork  in  great  measure 
depends ;  and  careful  observation  will  generally  teach  the 
pressman  to  select  and  combine  his  materials  to  the  best 
advantage." 

The  preceding  directions  are  chiefly  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
John  Henry,  of  New  York,  who  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the 
best  pressmen  in  America,  but  some  particulars  have  been 
added  by  Mr.  Robert  Hilton,  a  very  able  and  practical 
London  printer. 

Among  the  earliest  to  recognise  the  deficiencies  of  the- 
old  systems  of  making  ready  and  to  suggest  improvements. 
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"was  Colonel  Hoe,  the  son  of  Robert  Hoe,  sen.,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  the  celebrated  printing  machines  which 
bear  his  name.  He  was  so  successfol  that  the  American 
founders  discarded  platen  machines  for  the  production  of 
their  specimen  books,  adopting  the  hard-packed  cylinder  as 
best  suited  for  fine  printing.  This  was  a  decided  triumph 
for  the  cylinder  press,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  its  avail- 
ability for  the  highest  classes  of  artistic  printing.  Every 
interest  of  the  typefounder  depends  on  the  perfection  with 
which  his  specimens  are  introduced  to  the  trade,  and  the 
firm  which  issues  the  most  beautifully  printed  specimen 
book  is  regarded  as  being  the  most  likely  to  do  the  largest 
business.  The  following  remarks  are  condensed  from  one 
of  the  publications  circulated  by  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
in  America. 

In  the  Uuited  States  what  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
blanket  on  the  hand-press  is  generally  called  the  tympan. 
Accordingly,  the  article  commences  with  the  obvious  ob- 
servation that  the  tympan  should  be  selected  to  suit  the 
class  of  work  to  be  done,  as  upon  this  matter  the  perfection 
■of  the  work  in  great  measure  depends.  Comparing  the 
different  substances  used,  and  their  advantages  respectively, 
it  is  stated  as  the  result  of  experience  that  the  India-rubber 
blanket  is  best  adapted  where  the  press  has  to  be  used  for 
all  kinds  of  work,  and  when  it  is  not  found  convenient  or 
profitable  to  change  the  tympan  with  each  succeeding  forme. 
It  combines  in  a  measure  the  quality  of  nearly  aU  other 
tympans,  and  where  it  is  designed  to  print  bookwork, 
posters,  and  general  job  and  newspaper  work  on  the  same 
press,  no  better  tympan  could  be  obtained. 

A  tympan  made  of  fuller's  board  or  packing  is  most 
suitable  for  new  type,  woodcuts,  and  the  finer  kinds  of  press 
work.  A  proper  making-ready  on  this  surface  will  show  a 
more  delicate  impression  and  a  sharper  outline  than  can  be 
obtained  with  any  other ;  and  it  will  not  wear  the  type 
round  on  the  edges,  and  is  less  likely  to  dull  the  hair  lines 
on  type  or  cuts.  It  requires  a  nice  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  the  pressman,  and  very  elaborate  making  ready,  to 
attain  good  results. 

Tympans  made  of  thick  paper  are  more  generally  used 


for  bookwork,  and  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  jobbing,  Bucb 
as  Bcript  circnlars,  cheques,  &a.  Paper  is  very  serviceable- 
oil  formea  -where  the  type  is  shghtly  and  nnifunnly  worn  ; 
it  does  not  require  the  patient  making  ready  of  the 
hardest  tympah,  nor  is  it  so  destructive  to  the  type  as  the 
sofler  kinds  of  tympans. 

For  posters,  with  wood  type,  old  stereotype  plates,  or 
type  which  has  been  much  worn,  a  woollen  blanket  is  best 
adapted,  and  may  be  used  on  all  kinds  of  common  work, 
which  requires  only  to  be  brought  up  fairly,  as  such  formes- 
can  be  nmde  ready  more  quickly  with  this  than  with  any 
other  material. 

The  preceding  directions  are  only  given  as  general  rules ; 
pressmen  in  America  very  often  combining  these  materials 
or  using  others,  according  to  the  kind  of  work  in  hand, 
being  guided  in  such  matters  by  experience  and  judg- 

In  regard  to  the  fixmg  of  the  tympan  or  blanket,  it  is 
advised  that  it  should  be  stretched  very  tightly  over  the 
cylinder,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth,  even  surface,  the  time 
and  labour  spent  in  making  ready  being  but  thrown  away 
if  the  tympan  is  loose  in  any  part.  A  woollen  blanket  is. 
secured  at  one  end  by  the  clamps  on  the  impression  segment 
of  the  cylinder,  wound  round  the  reel  at  the  other  end,  and 
tightened  with  the  pawl  and  ratchet.  A  rubber  blanket, 
being  less  pliable,  should  be  secured  at  one  end  of  the 
cylinder  by  hooka  and  holes  punched  in  at  the  other  end, 
about  two  inches  apart,  so  that  a  piece  of  canvas  may  be 
sewed  on  and  wound  around  the  reel  in  the  same  maimer 
as  the  woollen  blanket. 

Packing,  or  paper,  should  be  creased  at  the  end  and  laid 
on  the  flat  edge  of  the  impression  segment  of  the  cylinder. 
A  piece  of  reglet  should  then  be  laid  on  the  crease,  and  all 
may  be  secured  by  bringing  the  clamps  down  on  the 
reglet.  A  piece  of  hne  muslin  should  then  be  laid  over  all, 
and  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  a  blanket,  which  will 
prevent  a  shifting  of  the  overlays  or  tympan. 

The  remarkably  glossy  appearance  of  the  ink  in  the  best 
American  press  work,  especially  periodicals  with  woodcuts,. 
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is  owing  more  to  the  splendid  surface  of  the  paper  than  to 
the  superior  excellence  of  the  ink  itself.  It  is  to  he  re- 
gretted that  paper  of  a  similar  quality  is  so  little  used  by 
English  publishers.  Rolling  and  pressing,  which  also 
<5onduce  materially  to  the  exquisite  finish  attained  by  some 
American  specimens  of  printing,  will  be  referred  to  in  a 
subsequent  section  devoted  to  the  warehouse. 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  given  directions  for 
bringing  up  cuts  of  various  kinds,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  machine-minder,  although  in  some  very  large 
•establishments  men  are  engaged  exclusively  upon  this 
operation.  In  the  general  run  of  business,  however,  wood- 
cuts are  seldom  printed  from.  There  is  great  danger  in 
working  with  them,  as  they  are  liable  to  be  battered  or  to 
get  warped.  In  the  first  case  they  must  be  **  plugged  " — 
that  is,  the  damaged  part  must  be  cut  out  by  the  engraver, 
a  new  piece  of  wood  put  in,  and  this  re-engraved  with  the 
deficient  portion  of  the  subject.  If  warped  they  give  a 
good  deal  of  trouble ;  and  it  may  be  useful  here  to  state 
how  a  warped  block  can  be  reduced  to  its  original  condi- 
tion, if  it  is  at  all  capable  of  being  so  reduced.  The  arched 
part  may  be  laid  downwards  on  a  damp  blanket  or  piece 
of  wrapping-paper  ;  a  weight  may  then  be  placed  upon  it, 
«,nd  after  a  short  time  it.  may  be  found  restored.  It  is  not 
wise,  as  already  stated,  to.  wet  the  block  with  water. 

For  these  reasons  the  original  woodcuts  are  compara- 
tively seldom  worked  from,  and  electros  are  used.  If 
slightly  battered  by  accident  these  may  generally  be 
restored  by  being  beaten  lightly  on  the  back  ;  but  if  com- 
pletely ruined,  a  new  one  may  be  obtained  at  comparatively 
small  cost.  Stereos  are  used  as  well,  but  for  various 
Teasons,  especially  the  fact  that  they  rarely  give  as  sharp 
an  impression  as  electros,  the  latter  are  preferable.  The 
mode  of  working  from  both  is  the  same. 

Although  completely  mounted  stereo  plates  of  news 
-columns,  and  single  electros  of  small  blocks,  are  used, 
bookwork  plates  are  not  generally  mounted.  They  come 
from  the  foundry  about  -J  or  J  inch  in  thickness,  and 
require  to  be  brought  up  type-high  with  mounting-blocks 
or  **  risers."     Of  these  risers  there  are  a  great  number  of 


varieties.  The  old-faehioDed  style 
of  mahoguiy,  with  brasa  catches  a 
plates.  Their  faults  were  that  t 
lock  np  level  when  dry,  and  weri 
■when  wet,  Henca  they  were  aupi 
cast  to  various  sizes  of  book-woi 
ISmo,  &c.,  brass  catches  being  als< 

The  metal  riser  will  be  foand  I 
some  larger  than  others.  Get  o 
worked  ofi  and  make  up  a  hed  for 
using  the  largest  pieces  first,  and 
necessary.  The  bed  must  be  aboo 
on  all  sides  than  the  plate,  because 
the  catch.  Now  make  up  the  m 
plates  contiuned  in  the  forme  in 
catch  at  the  top,  one  at  the  bottom 
two  sides. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
the  coffin  of  the  machine — that  is 
Instruction  has  been  given  on  the 
the  section  of  this  work  relating  to 

After  the  pages  are  got  in  t 
maoliine-minder  must  make  margin 
been  treated  of  in  a  former  section 
that  the  plates  as  they  stand  on  the 
If  they  are  not  they  must  be  ui 
lione  carefully,  as  any  carelessnes 
respect  cannot  afterwards  be  reme 
least,  not  satisfactorily. 

Ascertain  also  that  ail  the  platt 
another — that  there  is  not  too  muc 
and  too  little  between  others.  Thi 
a  straightodge  or  a  brass  news  colu 
Begin  with  one  row,  and  regulate 
Then  put  in  the  furniture  and  lock 

In  largo  houses  formes  of  mom 
kept  ready  loeiied  up,  and  only  ret 
the  plates  laid  down  in  their  pla< 
again,  wben  tbey  are  ready  to  be  v 
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After  stereo  plates  have  been  printed  they  should  be^ 
washed  over  with  potash  and  rinsed  with  water.  Electro- 
plates and  woodcuts  should,  in  addition,  be  slightly  oiled 
and  packed  up  in  paper.  Unless  so  oiled,  electrotypes  will 
in  time  become  covered  with  verdigris. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  speaking  of  the  management 
of  single  cylinder  machines.  There  are,  however,  several 
other  kinds  of  machines,  and  each  of  these  requires  a- 
different  treatment. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

Machine    Printing — The    Platen — The     Perfecting — Two-Colour 

Machines. 

The  Platen  Machine.  In  working  these  machines  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  cover  the  frisket  with  carfjidge 
or  brown  paper,  the  former  being  preferable  to  the  latter. 
Next  cover  the  tympan  with  parchment.  Cut  the  piece 
somewhat  larger  than  the  frame,  paste  the  edges  well,  and 
turn  them  in  about  a  couple  of  inches.  Let  the  parchment 
dry  ;  then  damp  the  unpasted  part,  which  will  cause  the 
whole,  when  dry  again,  to  become  tight  and  free  from 
wrinkles.  As  in  the  case  of  presses,  the  smooth  side  should 
be  kept  outside.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  linen  is  used  for 
covering  the  outer  frame  of  the  tympan,  as  the  platen  of 
the  machine  is  liable  to  cut  the  parchment,  which  is 
expensive.  Let  the  frames  stand  in  the  air  to  dry  ;  then 
put  on  the  tympan  and  frisket.  There  are  pins  provided 
for  the  purpose  on  the  knuckle  joints.  Let  these  be 
securely  fastened,  or  the  frames  will  come  loose  in  working. 
Between  the  two  tympan  frames  some  sheets  of  paper  must 
be  placed,  and  these  must  be  sewn  to  the  parchment  at  the 
top  end,  so  that  the  sheets  will  not  be  shifted  by  the  action 
of  the  tympan. 

The  forme  must  next  be  placed  in  the  exact  centre  of 
the  coffin  ;  this  is  very  important.  Now  lock  it  up  so  that 
it  will  be  kept  tightly  in  its  place.  Plane  the  type ;  be 
very  careful  that  there  is  nothing  underneath  the  forme. 
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The  next  step  is  to  get  a  pull  of  the  forme  on  the  frisket. 
EoU  the  type  with  a  hand  roller  if  the  machine  rollers  are 
not  yet  inked  ;  but  one  of  the  latter  may  be  used  if  they  are 
already  inked.  Run  the  frisket  and  tympan  under  the 
platen ;  this  it  is  best  and  safest  to  do  by  hand,  by  backing 
the  machine.  Get  a  light  impression  of  the  type  on  the 
frisket ;  the  lighter  the  impression  the  better.  Then  cut  the 
marked  parts  out,  making  the  holes  a  little,  say  ^  inch  all 
round,  larger  than  the  type,  so  as  to  prevent  the  frisket 
*'  biting  "  the  impression.  As  the  sheet  of  paper  will  be 
greatly  weakened  by  the  pieces  being  cut  out,  it  is  necessary 
to  strengthen  it.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  tapes  over 
the  parts  that  are  left.  Fasten  the  tape  to  the  frame  at  one 
side,  bring  it  along  the  sheet  and  round  the  other  side, 
ending  it  at  the  place  where  it  commenced.  Then  melt  a 
little  roller  composition,  and  fasten  the  sheet  and  the  tape 
together  here  and  there,  to  prevent  "bagging,"  and  the 
whole  will  be  strong  enough  to  begin  working.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  sheet  touching  the  type  before  the  platen 
comes  down  it  is  well  to  use  bearers  ;  bits  of  cork  fastened 
to  the  tapes  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  forme  having  been  levelled  and  adjusted,  as  described 
for  working  plates  on  a  cylinder,  fasten  on  the  points  to  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  frisket.  Back  a  sheet,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  impression  registers ;  if  it  does  not,  the  points 
must  be  shifted.  If  register  cannot  be  got  in  this  way,  the 
forme  must  be  unlocked  and  the  furniture  altered. 

Next  run  up  colour,  and  pull  a  revise.  This  must  be  sent 
to  the  press  reader  or  machine  reviser  to  be  passed.  While 
he  is  examining  it,  pull  a  sheet  for  patching.  Then  paste 
overlays  on  those  parts  of  the  tympan  where  the  impression 
is  too  light.  The  places  where  there  is  too  much  impression 
must  be  cut  out.  If  there  are  cuts  in  the  forme,  lay  the 
overlays,  pasted  side  up,  on  the  top  of  them.  Having  got 
the  overlays  attached  to  the  sheet,  it  may  be  placed  inside 
the  tympan,  between  the  parchment  and  IJie  sheets  of  paper. 

Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  colour  when  working 
on  a  platen  machine,  as  it  is  more  liable  to  become  defective 
than  on  a  cylinder  machine.  A  few  sheets  should  be  rua 
through  the  machine,  and  the  ink  thoroughly  distributed 

2k 
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over  the  rollers,  the  forme,  and  the  inking-iable.  It  will 
soon  be  seen  whether  there  is  any  inequality  of  colour  in 
portions  of  the  forme,  and  this  must  be  remedied  by  altering 
the  screws  of  the  ink  due  tor.  When  this  is  seen  to,  working 
off  can  be  proceeded  with. 

In  working  a  platen  machine  the  paper  is  liable  to  get 
creased,  through  the  air  getting  in  between  the  forme  and 
the  tympan.  To  prevent  this,  place  pieces  of  cork  on  the 
top  comers  of  the  irisket,  by  which  the  tympan  vnll  be  pre- 
vented from  coming  down  so  suddenly. 

In  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  impression,  it  may  be 
said  that  great  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  breaking  the 
machine  itself.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure  that 
may  be  put  on,  and  if  exceeded,  damage  must  neces- 
sarily be  done.  Sometimes  a  light  forme  is  placed  at  one 
end  and  a  heavy  one  at  the  other.  The  pressure  must  be 
equalised  by  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  sheets  on  the 
tympan. 

A  piece  of  paper  folded  up,  or  a  bit  of  cork,  stuok  on  the 
cross-bars  of  the  tympan  will  prevent  slurring.  Blank  pages 
should  have  a  bearer  placed  alongside  thepa ;  this  must  be 
securely  fastened. 

We  now  come  to  Perfecting  Machines — viz.,  those  which 
print  the  sheet  on  both  sides  successively  before  it  is 
delivered.  This  is  effected  by  having  two  impression  cylin- 
ders, one  for  each  forme.  Between  them  are  two  drums, 
which  turn  the  sheet  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  that  it 
receives  from  the  second  cylinder  the  impression  on  the 
opposite  side  to  that  printed  by  the  first  cylinder. 

Of  perfecting  machines  there  are  three  kinds — the  drop- 
bar,  the  gripper,  and  the  web,  which  distinguish  the  system 
by  which  the  paper  is  taken  into  the  machine,  or  the  feeding 
arrangements. 

The  Drop-bar  is  the  simplest  of  any.  Along  a  steel  rod 
several  round  pieces  of  metal  are  arranged.  They  are 
movable  along  the  length  of  the  bar,  so  as  to  adapt  them 
to  the  size  of  sheet  to  be  fed  in.  The  bar  itself  rotates  by 
means  of  the  tapes,  and  there  is  a  contrivance  whereby, 
when  a  sheet  is  presented,  it  drops  sHghtly,  thus  squeezing 
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the  sheet  by  the  discs  already  mentioned,  and  conveying  it 
to  the  tapes,  whereby  it  is  carried  through  the  machine. 

In  a  Gripper  Machine  the  grippers  are  secured  on  a  bar 
inside  a  drum.  The  paper  is  stroked  down  to  marks  on  the 
laying-on  board,  and  the  grippers  take  hold  of  the  sheet 
and  convey  it  to  the  tapes. 

In  a  Web  machine  there  is  an  arrangement  of  tapes  where- 
by a  sheet  is  laid  down  on  them  and  carried  forward. 

The  working  of  these  machines  can  only  be  practically 
learnt  in  the  machine-room  itself,  but  it  may  be  desirable 
to  state  the  order  of  the  operations.* 

The  calico  is  first  of  all  put  on  the  cylinders,  for  common 
<or  news  work  a  blanket  being  added.  This  blanket  must  be 
pinned  to  the  calico,  and  the  tapes  then  put  on.  This  is 
an  operation  of  some  nicety.  For  the  outer  forme,  the 
reel  of  tape  is  placed  on  the  laying-on  board.  One  end  is 
then  inserted  so  as  to  go  round  the  drum  under  the  drop- 
bar,  then  carried  through  the  machine  in  the  following 
order — 1,  the  inner  forme  cylinder  ;  2,  over  the  first  large 
drum  ;  8,  under  the  second  drum ;  4,  over  the  outer  cylin- 
der ;  5,  round  the  wooden  roller ;  6,  under  the  various 
tape-bars,  backward  to  the  point  of  starting.  The  junction 
•of  the  two  ends  must  be  made  near  the  feeding-board,  and 
they  must  be  neatly  sewn  together.  Pin  a  tape  to  the  end 
of  that  already  put  up,  and  the  other  end  tapes  may  be 
drawn  in. 

Next  put  in  the  inner  tapes.  Begin  as  already  described ; 
then  proceed  thus — 1,  over  the  inner  tape-bar;  2,  under 
the  inner  forme  cylinder  tape-bars  ;  8,  to  the  reels  over  the 
inner  forme ;  bring  the  other  end  under  the  laying-on  board, 
and  join  the  two  ends  at  the  tape-reels. 

Set  the  tapes  so  as  to  take  in  the  sheet,  according  to  its 
size,  and  run  the  machine,  when  the  tapes  will  take  up  their 
proper  position. 

*  To  give  detailed  directions  for  working  large  machines  would  unduly 
extend  the  scope  of  the  present  work ;  and,  indeed,  is  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  issun  of  two  books  which  ought  to  be  in  the  x>ossession  of  every 
machine  minder.  One  is  **  Difficulties  in  Machine  Printing,  and  How  to 
Overcome  Them,"  by  Frederick  Noble  (London :  J.  M.  Powell  &  Son).  The 
other  is  '*  Typographic  Printing  Machines  and  Machine  Printing,*'  by  Fred. 
J.  F.  Wilson  (London :  Wyman  4  Sons).  A  useful  "List  of  Technical  Terms 
relating  to  Printing  Machinery  "  is  also  issued  by  Messrs.  Wyman. 
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Now  lay  down  the  inner  forme  on  the  centre  of  the  coffin^ 
and  so  that  the  tapes  fall  on  the  furniture  of  the  heads  or 
gutters,  not  over  the  type.  Fasten  the  inner  forme  and 
put  on  the  outer  forme,  running  the  machine  gently  to 
ensure  the  tapes  heing  in  their  proper  position.  Get  the 
register  right,  and  then  overlay  the  forme ;  afterwards  put 
on  the  rollers  and  commence  working  off. 

Two- Colour  Machines  are  those  in  which  the  cylinder  is 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  there  are  two  coffins  to  contain  the 
two  formes,  and  two  complete  sets  of  inking  apparatus — 
one  for  each  colour.  The  cylinder  makes  two  continuous 
revolutions,  one  for  each  forme,  and  the  sheet  is  not 
released  from  the  grippers  until  hoth  impressions  have 
been  made  ;  thus  it  is  printed  twice  on  the  same  side,  and 
perfect  register  is  secured. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  machines,  the  calico  must  first  be 
put  on,  and  for  heavy  news  or  poster  work,  a  blanket.  The 
first  forme  is  then  laid  on  and  locked  up,  and  the  second 
forme  afterwards  placed  in  position — each  in  its  proper 
coffin.  A  sheet  is  pulled  to  ascertain  whether  the  position 
is  correct.  The  ink  is  got  up  by  being  put  in  the  ductors, 
the  distributing  rollers  in  their  forks,  and  a  few  sheets  ran 
through.  The  overlaying  is  afterwards  done,  and  the 
machine  is  ready  to  begin  work. 

The  most  sohd  forme  should  go  on  the  first  coffin,  so  as 
to  print  first.  The  ink  should  be  used  so  that  the  sheet- 
may  not  be  torn  in  going  through  the  machine.  The 
paper  must  not  be  too  much  damped,  or  it  will  stretch,  and 
prevent  proper  register  being  made. 

Botary  Machines  are  those  in  which  the  printing  surface 
(usually  a  stereotjrpe  plate)  is  cylindrical,  and  revolves 
while  the  white  paper  is  being  presented  to  it  and  pressed 
by  the  impression  cylinder.  We  cannot  here  attempt  to- 
describe  the  complicated  method  of  working  these 
machines,  which,  indeed,  is  only  confided  to  very  expe- 
rienced and  trustworthy  machine-minders. 
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We  are  about  to  treat  the  subject  of  Colour  Printing 
under  three  heads,  as  follows : — 

1. — The  choice  and  arrangement  of  the  colours. 

2, — The  preparation  of  the  inks,  varnishes,  &c. 

8. — The  method  of  printing.* 

And  we  find  it  necessary  to  commence  with  the  theory  of 
colour^  as  practically  applicable  to  the  different  shades  of 
inks  that  may  be  used  in  a  given  job,  in  order  that  the 
young  printer  may  understand  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  this  beautiful  art  depends. 

Combinations  of  Colours. — Let  the  reader  begin  by 
drawing  three  circles,  arranged  like  those  in  the  annexed 
diagram.  Let  him  then  colour  them  in  transparent  water- 
colours  as  follows : — 


The  whole  of  the  space  bounded  by  circle  a  in  lemon  yellow* 
,,  ,,  „  6  in  lake. 

,y  ,,  „  c  in  dark  blue. 

He  will  then  find  that  where  the  colours  overlap  each 
other  a  remarkable  effect  has  been  produced.  The  parts 
numbered  1,  2,  and  8  will  of  course  be  respectively  lemon 
yellow,  lake,  and  dark  blue,  as  they  are  untouched  by  other 
colours;   but  that  marked  4  will  be  orange;    5,  green; 

*  The  best  and  fullest  work  on  this  subject  is  that  written  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Noble,  entitled  "  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Colour  Printin|E 
stated  and  explained."    Messrs.  J.  M.  Powell  k  Son  are  the  Publishers. 
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6,  purple ;  and  7,  a  neutral  tint — apparently  black.  Thus  by 
the  use  of  three  pigments  we  have  obtained  seven  distinct 
colours ;  and  if  this  diagram  were  printed  in  chromo-litho- 
graphy  or  typography  we  could  by  three  workings  have 
seven  varieties  of  colours. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
The  laws  of  the  science  of  optics  show  us  that  there  are  three 
simple  colours,  yellow y  red,  and  blue.  They  are  called 
**  simple  "  colours  because  they  cannot  be  produced  by 
combination  with  others.  If  we  mix  them,  however,  certain 
other  colours  are  produced,  which  are  called  secondary. 
They  are  orange,  green,  and  violet — the  circumstances  of 
the  combination  being — 

Orange,  produced  by  the  admixture  of  red  and  yellow  ; 
Green,  by  that  of  blue  and  yellow ;  and 
Violet,  by  that  of  red  and  blue. 

In  the  preceding  diagram  we  find,  in  addition  to  these 
colours,  a  black  space.  This  is  caused  by  three  colours 
coming  together  and  upon  each  other  at  that  place.  All 
the  colours,  it  should  be  understood,  can  be  caused  to  give 
black  when  certain  others  are  added  to  them,  and  these  are 
called  their  complements.  Thus,  red  upon  green,  or  yellow 
on  purple,  or  blue  on  orange,  will  give  black  ;  and  these 
colours  are  respectively  complementary. 

But  besides  different  colours  there  are  tones  of  colours, 
or  different  degrees  of  intensity.  Thus,  green  may  be 
varied  from  light  to  deep  green,  and  blue,  orange,  &c.,  may 
be  almost  infinitely  varied.  By  mixing  colours  with  white, 
tints  are  obtained  ;  by  mixing  colours  with  colours,  hues ;  by 
mixing  colours  with  black,  shades.  It  is  well  to  just  im- 
press this  distinctly  upon  the  memory,  as  reference  to  it 
will  occasionally  be  made  hereafter,  and  the  proper  use  of 
the  terms  tends  to  accuracy  and  conciseness  in  description. 

Tones  ...  ...  Degrees  of  intensity. 

Tints  ...  ...  Admixtures  with  white. 

Hues  ...  ...  Admixtures  with  other  colours. 

Shades  ...  ...  Admixtures  with  black. 

It  is  common  enough  to  speak  of  hues  and  shades  and  of 
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tones  and  tints  as  almost  synonymoas  and  interchangeable, 
yet  their  respective  meanings  are  very  distinctive,  and  a 
confusion  in  the  signification  attached  to  them  leads  often 
to  very  inconvenient  mistakes. 

If  you  take  a  piece  of  red  paper  and  look  at  it  stead- 
fastly for  some  time,  and  then  look  at  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  a  patch  on  the  latter  will  appear  as  if  it  were 
coloured  with  green ;  or  if  you  place  a  red  wafer  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  the  same  eflfect  will  be  visible.  Other 
colours  in  certain  combinations  give  effects  of  the  same 
kind,  and  the  colours  produced  in  this  way  are  called  conir 
plementary,  just  as  the  black  already  mentioned.  By 
experiment  in  this  way  we  would  arrive  at  the  following : — 

1.  Green  is  complementary  to  red,  and  red  to  green. 

2.  Blue  is  complementary  to  orange,  and  orange  to  bine. 
8.  Violet  is  complementary  to  greenish  yellow,  and 

greenish  yellow  to  violet. 
4.  Indigo  is  complementary  to  orange  yellow,  and  orange 
yellow  to  indigo. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  black  letters  on  coloured 
grounds,  which  is  the  mode  in  which  the  application  of 
these  principles  touches  printers.  The  black  letters 
obviously  have  a  different  effect  to  that  presented  when 
they  are  worked  on  white  grounds.  If  flie  reader  will 
investigate  for  himself  he  will  find  that — 

1.  Black  ink  upon  red  appears  dark  green. 

2.  Black  ink  upon  orange  appears  bluish  black. 

8.  Black  ink  upop  yellow  appears  black  with  a  violet 
hue. 

4.  Black  ink  upon  blue  appears  orange  grey. 

5.  Black  ink  upon  green  appears  reddish  grey. 

6.  Black  ink  upon  violet  appears  greenish  grey. 

These  may  be  verified  by  means  of  strips  of  tinted  paper 
to  represent  lines,  or  by  placing  one  piece  of  coloured  paper 
upon  another. 

The  printer,  however,  may  not  only  use  coloured  paper 
for  printing  with  black  letters,  but  ground  or  ''tint blocks." 
In  these  certain  lines  or  patterns  are  sometimes  formed* 
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These  principles  also  enable  us  to  lay  down  certain 
negative  rules  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  printer. 
It  has  already  been  shown  how  two  complementary  colours- 
when  mixed  give  black.  To  avoid  this  result  we  must 
never  print — 

Red  upon  green  paper  or  ground. 
Green  upon  deep  rose  paper  or  ground. 
Yellow     „     violet 
Violet      ,,     yellow 
Orange    ,,     blue 
Blue        „     orange 

The  student  of  colour  printing  would  do  well  to  get  a 
block,  type-high,  made  of  some  hard,  close-grained  wood — 
say  a  boxwood  block,  such  as  is  used  by  engravers.  He 
should  pull  it  in  black  on  various  coloured  papers,  to  verify 
the  preceding  rules.  He  should  then  pull  it  in  various 
coloured  inks  on  white  paper.  Let  him  preserve  these 
rough  impressions,  as  they  form  useful  memoranda  for 
future  reference,  and  practical  illustrations  of  these  optical 
principles. 

To  make  the  fullest  use  of  these  impressions  he  should 
then  print  on  them  various  letters ;  but  for  convenience 
sake  a  camel's  hair  pencil  and  water-colours  may  be  used 
instead  of  ordinary  inks.  Among  other  things  he  will  find 
that  black  never  produces  a  bad  effect  when  associated 
with  two  luminous  colours.  When  two  colours  accord 
badly,  a  black  line  will  frequently  restore  the  harmony, 
particularly  if  there  is  plenty  of  white  between.  The 
removal  of  the  lines  so  as  to  leave  a  greater  white  space 
will  generally  restore  the  harmony. 

Proceeding  with  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this 
ground-block,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

Deep  Red  ground  (or  vermilion).  Yellows  are  brightened,, 
red  lines  between  become  deeper.  Blue  ink  on  this  ground 
will  be  lower  in  tone  than  upon  black,  and  will  assume  a 
greenish  tint.  Orange  increases  in  brilliancy.  Bed,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  used  as  a  ground  for  gilt  letters  unless* 
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These  experiments  will  suggest  a  more  frequent  use  of 
ground-blocks  in  printing ;  but  the  white  and  letters  should 
be  similar  to  those  the  printer  has  in  his  office.  Indeed, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pull  an  impression  of  a  line  and 
then  trace  it  on  to  a  block  in  the  same  manner  as  was  de- 
scribed for  cutting  odd  wooden  letters. 

Fugitive  Colours, — Unless  the  work  in  hand  is  of  a  very 
ephemeral  character,  such  as  a  placard  for  some  approach- 
ing meeting — a  production  which  wUl  be  done  with  in  a 
few  days,  the  printer  should  pay  attention  to  the  perma- 
nence or  the  fugitiveness  of  his  colours. 

All  colours  change  in  time,  but  while  some  are  merely 
varied,  others  are  deepened,  and  others  are  destroyed  alto- 
gether. The  following  lists  contain  the  names  of  the  most 
generally  used  pigments,  arranged  in  classes,  according  to 
their  relative  degrees  of  permanence  : — 

Fugitive  Colours, 

Yellow, — Yellow  lake,  Dutch,  English,  and  Italian  pink, 
yellow  orpiment,  king's  yellow,  gamboge,  gall-stone,  Indian 
yellow,  queen's  yellow,  and  patent  yellow. 

Red, — Kose  pink,  carmine,  Florence,  Hambro*,  and 
kermes  lake,  rouge,  iodine  scarlet,  and  dragon's  blood. 

Blue, — Indigo,  intense  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  Prussian 
royal. 

Orange, — Orpiment,  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  annata. 

Green. — Sap,  verdigris. 

Purple, — Lake,  burnt  carmine,  lac  lake. 

Brown, — Pink,  light  bone  brown,  prussiate  of  copper. 

Several  of  the  above  are  in  high  repute  for  printing,  yet 
they  are  very  evanescent,  becoming  both  lighter  and  duller 
by  exposure. 

Permanent  Colours, 

White, — Common  white  lead,  flake,  crems,  Venetian, 
barytic,  tin,  blanc  d'argent. 

Yellow, — Terra  di  Sienna,  jaune,  chrome,  Naples,  yellow 
ochres,  lemon,  Oxford,  Roman  cadmium. 
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Red. — Lac  lake,  red  lead,  chrome,  vermilion,  madder 
lakes,  madder  carmines,  light  red,  Venetian,  Indian,  scarlet. 

Black. — Ivory,  lamp,  Frankfort,  mineral,  blue-black,, 
black  chalk. 

Bltie. — Verditer,  sanders,  cobalt,  ultramarine,  blue  ochre,, 
smalt. 

Orange. — Lead,  chrome,  vermilion,  ochres,  jaune  de 
mars,  burnt  sienna  earth,  burnt  Koman  ochre. 

Green. — Emerald,  verditer,  common  chrome,  mineral, 
terre  verte,  cobalt. 

Purple. — Gold,  madder,  purple  ochre. 

Brown. — Vandyke,  Eubens,  raw  umber,  burnt  umber,, 
marone  lake,  Antwerp,  asphultum,  sepia,  manganese  brown, 
bistre,  Cassel  earth. 

A  knowledge  of  the  preceding  abstract  rules,  and  their- 
practical  applications,  is  not  only  highly  useful  to  the 
printer,  but  constitutes  a  means  of  constant  pleasure  in 
devising  new  combinations.  They  do  not  involve  much 
application  to  learn  by  heart,  and  the  means  of  verifying 
them  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  consisting  of  a  few  cakes- 
of  water-colours  and  strips  of  coloured  paper. 

It  would  be  well,  before  commencing  every  large  job,, 
such  as  a  placard,  to  take  a  sheet  of  paper  of  the  size  and 
colour  that  is  intended  to  be  printed,  and  to  arrange  on  it 
different  coloured  strips  of  paper  corresponding  to  the  lines 
when  printed.  In  the  choice  of  these  colours  the  rules 
preceding  should  be  conformed  to,  and  then  no  fear  need 
be  entertained  of  the  result  being  repugnant  to  the  most 
educated  eye. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  how  to  get  the  precise 
colours  which,  by  experiment,  have  been  found  to  be  most, 
suitable;  and  this  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next> 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

•Colour  Peinting — Manufacture  of  the  Inks — ^Yarnishes — ^Dryers,  &c. 

Although  nearly  every  kind  of  coloured  ink  is  now 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  those  who  devote  their 
entire  attention  and  a  special  plant  to  the  matter,  and  the 
printer  may  obtain  from  such  firms  nearly  all  the  ink  he 
requires,  at  a  lower  price,  and  perhaps  of  a  better  quality, 
than  if  he  made  it  for  himself,  we  yet  think  it  desirable  to 
give  our  readers  some  practical  instructions  on  the  processes 
of  coloured  ink  making — partly  in  order  that,  on  an  emer- 
gency, they  maybe  independent  of  external  aid,  and  partly 
because  those  who  know  how  a  thing  is  made  generally 
have  a  more  intelligent  idea  how  it  ought  to  be  used. 

Materials  Required. — The  printer  provides  himself  with 
the  following — a  marble  slab,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
square ;  a  muller,  of  marble  or  stone  ;  and  a  palette  knife. 
The  materials  required  for  making  the  inks  are — (1)  the 
varnish;  (2)  the  colours,  or  **  dry  colours,"  as  they  are 
called.  They  must  not  be  confused  with  "  dusting  *'  colours, 
however. 

Dry  Colours  are  those  intended  to  be  mixed  with  varnish, 
and  the  ink  thus  prepared  is  used  like  ordinary  black  ink. 

Dusting  Colours  are  in  powder.  The  forme  is  printed  in 
an  invisible  or  "  white  "  varnish,  and  these  colours  are 
dusted  over  it  with  a  broad  hair-brush,  a  clean  hare's  foot, 
or  a  little  wool.  The  colours  adhere  to  the  paper  only 
where  it  is  coated  with  varnish,  and  when  the  latter  is  well 
dried  the  superfluous  powder  is  brushed  oflf. 

We  will  describe  the  use  of  dry  colours  first.  The  raw 
colours  may  be  purchased  from  the  drysalters  or  oilmen. 
Several  of  the  printing  material  dealers,  however,  supply 
colours  especially  prepared  for  printers'  use.  They  ought 
to  be  of  the  best  quality.  The  "printers'  varnish"*  may 
be  had  from  the  ink-makers. 

*  Common  painters'  varnish  is  unsuitable  for  printing,  but  it  may  be  used 
-on  an  emergency  if  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  soft  soap  be  added  to  every 
j)ound  of  colour. 
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Coloured  inks  should  always  be  mixed  on  a  slate  or 
marble  slab,  with  a  stone  or  glass  muller,  and  never  upon 
-an  iron  or  other  metaUic  table.  This  slab  must,  before 
beginning  to  mix,  be  thoroughly  clean,  and  perfectly  free 
from  the  slightest  soil  or  trace  of  other  inks. 

No  more  ink  should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  is  required 
for  the  job  in  hand. 

The  colours  are  generally  in  various-sized  lumps,  which 
must  be  well  ground  on  the  slab  by  the  use  of  the  muller. 
Eyen  the  powder  received  from  the  oilman  must  be  care- 
fully ground  in  this  way.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
grinding.  If  the  smallest  lumps  are  left,  they  will  spoil 
the  ink,  clog  the  type,  change  the  colour,  and  destroy  the 
Appearance  of  the  job. 

Small  colour-grinding  mills  are  now  manufactured  at  a 
low  cost,  which  will  be  found  very  useful  and  economical 
by  the  printer  who  has  frequently  to  make  up  coloured  ink, 
but  the  muller  and  slab  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  all 
practical  purposes  if  patience  is  used,  and  cleanliness 
observed,  and  the  grinding  done  thoroughly. 

Next,  mix  up  the  colour  with  the  varnish,  by  using  the 
palette-knife.  The  requisite  consistency  is  attained  by 
gradually  adding  more  powder.  The  same  rules  that  apply 
to  black  ink  are  applicable  to  coloured  ink  in  this  respect. 
A  large,  heavy  job,  such  as  a  placard,  will  require  thin  ink, 
while  a  card  or  wood  engraving  will  require  a  thick  ink. 
The  quantity  of  varnish  used,  of  course,  determines  the 
consistency  of  the  ink. 

Some  of  the  tints  which  are  exceedingly  light  require  an 
admixture  of  some  white  powder  to  make  the  ink  thick 
enough  for  printing  the  required  job.  Whiting  is  suitable 
for  thin  colours,  and  dry  flake  white  for  the  heavier  ones. 
Either  must  be  added  in  the  process  of  mixing. 

If  two  colours  axe  to  be  mixed  together,  the  darker  tint 
should  be  first  mixed  with  the  varnish,  and  the  lighter  one 
Added,  in  small  quantities,  gradually.  Thus,  if  the  colour 
be  a  dark  green,  the  blue  should  be  mixed  up  first,  and  the 
yellow  added ;  but  if  it  be  a  very  light  green,  then  the  yellow 
should  be  first  applied^  and  the  blue  added  afterwards. 
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The  best  method  of  mixing  camiot  be  very  clearly  de- 
Bcribed  in  words,  but  will  soon  be  found  out  after  a  little^ 
practice.  The  material  should  be  scraped  into  a  comer  of  the- 
slab,  and  a  very  small  portion  of  it  spread  with  the  palette 
knife,  and  well  ground  with  the  muller,  until  no  specks  or- 
lumps  appear.  This  portion  should  then  be  scraped  up  and 
placed  in  another  comer.  White  lead  especially  requires 
this  treatment,  as  it  will  be  found  that  every  little  lump 
when  crushed  will  produce  a  white  streak  upon  the  slab. 

Lumps  of  any  kind,  in  any  sort  of  ink,  not  only  clog  the 
type,  but  alter  the  tint ;  hence  they  must  be  very  carefully 
avoided.  The  aim  of  the  grinder  should  be  to  get  a  quite= 
impalpable  powder. 

When  the  mixture  is  complete,  it  ought  to  be  brayed 
out  with  the  muller,  and  not  with  the  ordinary  brayer,*  as 
any  remains  of  black  ink  that  might  be  upon  it  would  spoil 
the  ink  colour. 

We  will  now  enumerate  the  different  colours  and  the 
inks  which  may  be  made  from  them,  pointing  out  the  special 
recommendations  or  defects  of  the  several  substances : 

For  Bed, — Orange  lead,  vermilion,  burnt  sienna,  Venetian 
red,  Indian  red,  lake  vermilion,  orange  mineral,  rose  pink,, 
and  red  lead. 

Yellow, — Yellow  ochre,  gamboge,  and  chromate  of  lead. 

Blioe, — Cobalt,  Prussian  blue,  indigo,  Antwerp  blue,- 
Chinese  blue,  French  ultramarine,  and  German  ultrainarine^ 

Green, — Verdigris,  green  verditer,  and  mixtures  of  blue^ 
and  yellow. 

Purple, — ^A  mixture  of  those  used  for  red  and  blue. 

Deep  Brown. — Burnt  umber,  with  a  little  scarlet  lake. 

Pale  Brown, — Burnt  sienna ;  a  rich  shade  is  obtained! 
by  using  a  little  scarlet  lake. 

lAlac. — Cobalt  blue,  with  a  little  carmine  added. 

*  We  may  here  remark  that  for  working  coloured  inks  the  roller  should 
not  be  too  hard,  and  should  possess  a  good  "  lug."  When  a  roller  is  reqidred. 
to  be  used  for  another  colour,  it  must  be  carefully  cleaned  with  turpentine,, 
and  a  moist  sponge  afterwards  passed  over  it-*  face  to  remove  tiie  turpentine. 
It  must  be  kept  imtil  it  is  thoroughly  dry  before  being  used.  The  ink  muaU 
be  well  distributed,  and  the  forme  roiled  with  extra  care. 
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Pale  Lilac, — Carmine,  with  a  little  cobalt  blue. 

Amber. — Pale  chrome,  with  a  little  carmine. 

Pink, — Carmine  or  crimson  lake. 

Shades  and  Tints, — A  bright  red  is  best  got  from  pale 
vermilion,  with  a  little  carmine  added ;  dark  vermilion, 
when  mixed  with  the  varnish,  produces  a  dull  colour. 
Orange  lead  and  vermilion  ground  together  also  produce  a 
very  bright  tint,  and  one  that  is  more  permanent  than  an 
entire  vermilion  colour.  The  pigments  are  dear  ;  when  a 
cheap  job  is  in  hand,  orange  mineral,  rose  pink,  and  red 
lead  may  be  used. 

Yellow, — Of  the  materials  named,  the  chromate  of  lead 
makes  the  brightest  colour.  K  a  dull  yellow  be  wanted, 
yellow  ochre  may  be  used ;  it  grinds  easily,  and  is  very  cheap. 

Blue, — Indigo  is  excessively  dark,  and  requires  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  lighten  it.  It  makes  a  fine  showy  colour 
where  brightness  is  not  required.  Prussian  blue  is  useful, 
but  it  must  be  thoroughly  ground.  It  dries  very  quickly, 
hence  the  roller  must  be  frequently  cleaned.  Antwerp 
blue  is  very  light,  and  easily  worked.  Chinese  blue  is  also 
available.  As  already  said,  the  shade  may  be  varied  with 
flake  white.  There  is  this  objection  to  Prussian,  Antwerp, 
and  Chinese  blues,  that  they  are  hard  to  grind,  and  likely 
to  turn  greenish  with  the  varnish  when  used  thin.  A  bright 
blue  is  also  to  be  got  from  cobalt,  or  French  or  German 
ultramarine.  This  is  cheap,  easily  ground,  and  works  freely. 
Lime  blue  may  also  be  used. 

Green, — Any  of  the  yellows  and  blues  may  be  mixed. 
Gamboge,  a  transparent  colour,  is  very  useful  in  mixture 
with  Prussian  blue ;  or  chromate  of  lead  and  Prussian  blue 
may  be  used.  The  varnish,  having  a  yellow  tinge,  has  an 
effect  upon  the  mixture,  and  should  be  taken  into  account. 
With  a  slight  quantity  of  Antwerp  blue,  varnish  in  itself 
will  produce  a  decidedly  greenish  tint.  Verdigris  and  green 
verditer  also  give  greens.  If  Chinese  blue  be  added  to  pale 
chrome,  it  gives  a  good  green,  and  any  shade  can  be  obtained 
by  increasing  or  diminishing  either  colour.  Emerald  green 
is  got  by  mixing  pale  chrome  with  a  little  Chinese  blue,  and 
then  adding  the  emerald  until  the  tint  is  satisfactory. 

2l 
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Broujfi. — Sepia  gives  a  nice  tint,  and  bnmt  mnber  a  very 
hot  tint.  Baw  umber  gives  a  brighter  brown,  bistre  a 
brighter  still. 

Neutral  tints  are  obtained  by  mixing  Prussian  blue,  lake, 
and  gamboge. 

In  using  painters*  colours,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  the  heavy  ones. 

Pink. — Carmine  or  crimson  lake  gives  a  good,  bright 
pink. 

Scarlet, — Carmine  with  a  little  deep  vermilion  gives  a 
very  deep  colour. 

Black  Ink  without  Oil  or  Redn. — Savage  ("  On  the 
Preparation  of  Printing  Ink,  both  black  and  coloured ; " 
London:  8vo.,  1832 — a  most  valuable,  but  now  very  rare 
work)  gives  the  following  recipe  for  an  ink  which,  he 
says,  will  be  found  of  importance  to  every  master  printer 
who  executes  fine  work  or  highly  finished  engravings  on 
wood,  as  he  may  prepare  it  himself  without  the  least  risk, 
and  with  no  more  trouble  than  would  be  equal  to  grinding 
a  little  oil  paint,  and  thus  keep  a  small  quantity  in  a  tin 
can  ready  for  use  at  any  time ;  or  in  case  of  emergency  it 
<;an  be  prepared  in  half  an  hour.  The  object  of  dispensing 
with  the  oil  and  resin  is  to  get  clear  of  the  imperfections 
of  inferior  or  adulterated  oil ;  of  over-boiling  or  under- 
boiling  ;  of  inaccurate  proportions  of  resin,  and  the  trouble 
and  danger  of  boiling  the  oil. 

oz. 

Balsam  of  Capivi 9 

Lampblack  3 

Indigo  or  Prussian  Blue,  or  equal  quan- 
tities of  both IJ 

Indian  Bed  f 

Turpentine  Soap,  dry  8 

17 

Will  make  one  pound  of  ink.  Grind  the  ingredients  upon 
a  stone,  with  a  muller,  to  an  impalpable  fineness,  and  the 
ink  will  be  ready  for  use. 
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General  Hints  on  Making  Coloured  Inks, — The  following 
is  a  recipe  for  making  varnish:  Four  ounces  of  boiled 
Jinseed  oil,  and  six  ounces  of  yellow  resin  ;  or  four  ounces 
of  neat's  foot  oil,  and  six  ounces  of  yellow  resin.  Mix  in  a 
small  earthenware  pipkin  over  a  slow  fire.  The  varnish  is 
ready  for  use  when  cold.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  does 
not  boil  over.  The  materials  must  be  of  the  best  quality, 
otherwise  the  varnish  will  be  a  failure.  Clear  resin  is, 
perhaps,  preferable.  Let  the  oil  stand  until  all  the  floating 
particles  of  fat  have  settled  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  it. 
A  small  quantity  of  litharge  expedites  this  process. 

The  printer  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  some 
colours  require  less  oil  in  the  varnish  than  others,  or  he 
may  make  ink  that  will  be  practically  useless. 

Light-weighing  colours,  such  as  Chinese,  Prussian,  and 
Antwerp  blues,  chromes,  patent  yellow,  rose  pink,  emerald 
green,  and  Brunswick  green,  suit  such  jobs  as  broadsides 
best  when  there  is  little  of  the  resin  in  them. 

Bed,  for  most  purposes,  is  certainly  best  bought  from 
the  ink-makers  ;  but  for  the  finer  kinds,  especially  tints 
required  to  show  up  other  tints,  it  is  best  when  made  up 
by  the  printer,  as  wanted. 

For  fine  work,  a  little  Canada  balsam  of  the  consistency 
of  honey  makes  a  good  varnish,  of  great  purity.  The 
coarser  but  similar  Venice  turpentine  may  also  be  used 
with  effect  when  time  is  precious  and  purity  of  tint  not 
indispensable.  A  little  soft  soap  may  be  added  to  the 
Venice  turpentine. 

If  the  work  be  coarse,  and  varnish  not  at  hand,  a  little 
oak  varnish  and  soft  soap  form  a  good  substitute. 

Savage  gives  as  ingredients  for  varnish,  balsam  of  copaiba 
and  Castile  soap.  It  is  an  excellent  mixture,  and  works 
clear,  if  well  ground,  but  is  most  objectionable  on  account 
of  its  smell. 

"  Fine  printers'  varnish"  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  burnt 
linseed  oil  used  by  ink  manufacturers ;  hence  the  latter 
may  be  used  instead  of  varnish.  The  oil  may  be  burnt  and 
boiled  in  the  open  air,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  resin  is 
no  detriment. 
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Pmssian  and  Chinese  blue,  which  are  only  variations  of 
the  same  material,  form  excellent  tints  to  work  in  contrast 
with  or  on  vermilion,  where  it  looks  black.  Covers  of 
magazines  are  sometimes  done  in  this  way  with  only  two 
colours,  yet  a  variety  of  tints  are  obtained. 

Vermilion,  being  a  very  dear  colour,  is  often  adulterated^ 
and  there  are  numerous  substances  passed  off  for  it. 

Bed  lead  is  a  heavy  colour,  of  a  light  orange  tint,  and  iS' 
very  difficult  to  work,  even  on  the  commonest  paper. 

Venetian  and  Indian  reds  are  really  reddish  brown  on 
paper. 

Good  rose  pink  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  the  crimson  and 
scarlet  lakes,  which,  however,  should  be  used  for  good 
work.  It  may  be  lightened  with  any  good  light  red,  which 
will  give  it  body. 

Patent  yellow  is  the  cheapest  material  for  yellow  ink.  Its 
tint  may  be  heightened  by  a  little  orange  chrome  or  a  little- 
vermihon.  It  forms  a  good  foundation  for  green  ink  when 
mixed  with  Prussian  or  Chinese  blue. 

The  Brunswick  greens,  of  three  shades,  are  very  usefdH 
for  making  green  ink,  and  comparatively  cheap. 

Brown  ink  is  really  red  and  black.  Burnt  umber,. 
Spanish  brown,  and  vandyke  brown  are  useful,  but  the- 
last  is  hard  to  grind. 

Purple  and  mauve  inks  are  better  bought  than  made. 

Where  colour  is  very  hard  to  grind  with  varnish  on  a^ 
muller  and  slab,  it  may  be  first  ground  with  turpentine  and 
then  mixed  with  the  varnish.  The  turpentine  quickly 
evaporates,  and  leaves  the  colour  thoroughly  mixed  and 
ready  to  work. 

Common  qualities  of  coloured  inks  may  be  brightened  by 
using  the  whites  of  fresh  eggs,  but  they  must  be  applied  a. 
little  at  a  time,  as  they  dry  very  hard,  and  are  apt  to  take 
away  the  suction  of  rollers  if  used  for  any  lengthened 
period. 

A  hardening  gloss  for  inks  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
gum  arabic  in  alcohol  or  a  weak  solution  of  oxalic  acid. 
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This  mixture  should  he  used  in  small  quantities,  and 
Tuixed  with  the  ink  while  it  is  heing  consumed. 

A  hronze  of  changeable  hue  may  be  given  to  inks  with 
the  following  mixture:  Gum  shellac,  IJlb.,  dissolved  in 
one  gallon  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  or  Cologne  spirits  for  24 
hours.  Then  add  14  ounces  aniline  red.  Let  it  stand  for 
:a  few  hours  longer,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  When 
added  to  a  good  blue,  black,  or  other  dark  inks,  it  gives 
them  a  rich  hue.  The  quantity  used  must  be  very  care- 
iully  apportioned. 

In  mixing  the  materials,  add  the  dark  colour  sparingly 
:at  first,  for  it  is  easier  to  add  more,  if  necessary,  than  to 
take  away,  as  in  making  a  dark  colour  lighter  you  increase 
its  bulk  considerably. 

If  a  colour  when  worked  does  net  look  as  full  as  you 
^could  wish,  dust  it  over  while  wet  with  its  own  dry  colour, 
which  will  wonderfully  intensify  it,  using  cotton  wool  or  a 
•camel's  hair  brush  for  the  pui'pose,  just  as  you  would  in 
bronzing. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  keep  coloured  inks,  the  best  way  of 
j)reserving  them,  so  that  they  shall  be  workable  after 
standing  some  time,  is  to  pour  a  little  colza  oil  on  the  top 
and  securely  close  the  vessel  containing  them.  This  oil 
will  not  generally  rob  the  ink  of  any  of  its  colour,  and  even 
if  it  is  not  all  poured  off  afterwards,  its  presence  can  do  no 
great  harm.  Some  colours  will  not  keep  at  all,  and  others 
deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  can  almost  all  their  solid 
ingredients.  It  is  not  easy  to  alter  this,  but  colza  oil  will 
at  least  prevent  the  surface  skinning  over. 

Bed  and  some  other  coloured  inks  are  often  found  to 
become  so  hard  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  can  has  been 
opened  that  the  knife  can  scarcely  be  got  into  them,  and 
they  cannot  be  got  to  work  at  all.  Oil,  varnish,  and 
turpentine  are  of  no  use  in  such  a  case ;  the  remedy  is 
paraffin  oil  mixed  well  up  with  the  old  ink.  Indeed,  many 
;prefer  paraffin  oil  rather  than  boiled  oil  or  turps  for 
thinning  down  both  black  and  coloured  inks. 

Benzine  is  a  powerful  chemical  preparation,  which  may 
he  used  to  remove  coloured  inks  when  lye  and  turpentine 
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fail.  It  shonld,  however,  not  be  used  after  dark,  as  it  is 
very  inflammable,  and  it  should  be  kept  oat  of  doors  if 
possible. 

When  ink  is  put  out  for  a  job,  the  pressman  must 
consider  not  only  whether  it  is  the  right  shade,  but 
whether  it  is  too  stiff  or  heavy,  or  too  thin,  and  liable  to 
spread  on  the  impression.  Every  office  should  be  provided 
with  at  least  two  kinds  of  varnish,  as  well  as  boiled  oil^ 
thick  and  thin.  K  the  ink,  from  the  effects  of  cold  or  any 
other  cause,  is  too  heavy  to  distribute  freely,  add  tha 
varnish  or  oil — the  varnish  for  fine,  the  oil  for  ordinary 
work — in  small  quantities,  and  mix  well  until  the  ink  is 
reduced  to  a  proper  consistency  for  distribution,  without 
making  it  so  thin  as  to  deaden  the  colour  or  cause  it  to 
spread. 

If  a  thin,  cheap  ink  is  being  used,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
too  thin  for  the  work  in  hand,  a  small  quantity  of  a  better 
quality  of  ink  should  be  mixed  with  it,  to  give  the  necessary 
body  to  produce  a  clean  impression. 

Besides  the  two  questions  named  above,  the  pressman 
must  also  consider  whether  his  ink  will  dry  fast  enough ». 
or  will  dry  too  fast.  Every  printer  should  have  a  good 
drying  preparation.  In  using  it,  the  pressman  must  exercise 
his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  ink  should 
be  mixed  with  it,  as  no  rule  can  be  given  to  suit  all  con- 
tingencies which  may  arise  where  such  dryers  are  neces- 
sary.    The  following  are  recipes  for  dryers : — 

No.  1. — For  Fine  Job  Work :  Damar  varnish,  6  ounces  ; 
bergamot,  2  drachms ;  balsam  copaiba,  2  drachms ;  balsam 
of  fir,  3  ounces ;  creosote,  1  drachm ;  copal  varnish,  1 
drachm.  Where  an  extra  quick  dryer  is  desired,  add  a  few 
drops  of  dissolved  gum  arable  to  the  ink  after  it  has  been 
mixed  with  the  dryer.  In  all  cases  mix  well  with  the  ink 
before  applying  to  the  rollers. 

No.  2. — For  News  and  Poster  Ink :  Spirits  of  turpentine,. 
1  quart ;  balsam  copaiba,  6  ounces.  Add  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  the  ink  to  thin  it  to  a  proper  consistency  for  working. 
This  compound  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  used  as  a  dryer,, 
and  to  brighten  coloured  inks  and  make  them  work  free. 
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No.  8. — A  Quick  Dryer :  Japanese  gold  size,  2  parts ; 
copal  vamisli,  1  part ;  elder  powder  (radix  carlinse,  carline 
thistle),  2  parts.  Incorporate  well  together  with  a  small 
spatula,  and  use  in  quantities  to  suit  the  consistency  of  the 
ink  employed  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  desired  to 
dry.  The  usual  proportion  is  a  small  teaspoonful  of  the 
dryer  to  ah  out  an  ounce  of  average  good  ink. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 

The  Method  op  Colour  Printing — Making  up  the  Formes — Litho- 
graphic ground  tints — Kegister — Points — Hints  on  the  Inks 
— Cautions,  &c. 

Colour  printing  by  the  typographic  process  is  done  exactly 
in  the  same  mamier  as  plain  printing  in  black.  The  forme 
is  rolled  and  pulled  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  mode  of 
making  ready,  laying  on  the  sheet,  and  taking  off  is  in  no 
way  dissimilar. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  difficulty  in  this  kind  of 
work  consists  in  the  inking  of  the  forme  with  the  several 
colours.  The  latter  must  be  applied  only  to  the  particular 
lines  which  are  to  receive  them,  and  all  other  portions  of 
the  forme  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  being  coated 
with  the  ink.  The  common  roller,  as  an  inking  instrument, 
is  the  most  unsuitable  that  could  be  devised,  and  its  chief 
recommendation  for  ordinary  one-colour  work,  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  drawn  along  the  entire  face  of  the 
forme,  is  its  chief  disqualification  when  the  ink  has  to  be 
deposited  locally  and  in  patches. 

There  are  several  methods  of  obviating  this  difficulty, 
and  they  have  been  described  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  XVIII. 

The  method  of  skeletonising  forms  is  followed  in  working 
the  machines  which  print  in  two  colours  at  one  operation. 
They  have  two  tables,  two  sets  of  rollers,  and  two  sets  of 
apparatus  for  inking.  The  two  formes  are  laid  on  the 
tables  at  each  end  of  the  machine,  and  rollers  of  one  colour 
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only  come  near  them.  Tapes  or  grippers,  as  the  case  may- 
be, convey  the  sheets  from  the  one  forme-table  to  the 
other. 

Lithography  is  very  advantageously  employed  in  con- 
junction with  typography  for  colour  printing,  especially  in 
working  the  ground  tints.  The  latter  would  frequently,  if 
printed  on  the  letterpress,  take  a  very  long  time  to  dry ; 
but  by  doing  it  in  lithography  a  clean,  even  tint  may  be  ob- 
tained, which  is  dry  almost  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  press. 

There  is  great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in 
colour  printing,  and  the  intelligent  workman  is  dways  able 
to  effect  new  combinations  and  produce  novel  effects. 

If  solid  ground- tint  blocks  of  a  light  colour  are  used, 
words  printed  on  them  in  a  darker  colour  have  the  same 
effect  as  a  two-colour  line. 

A  shaded  line — black  and  red,  for  example — may  easily 
be  produced  with  ordinary  types.  On  a  bright  red  ground 
tint  print  the  first  line  in  bright  red,  and  then  by  printing 
the  same  letters  in  black  laid  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  red 
ones,  as  though  falling  on  them,  a  black  letter  with  a  red 
shade  on  a  light  green  ground  tint  may  be  produced. 

Indeed,  a  good  effect  is  often  to  be  obtained  by  printing 
the  lightest  colour  first  from  type  a  little  larger  than  that 
used  in  the  second  working,  which  can  then  be  laid  so  a^ 
to  fall  in  the  centre  and  leave  the  lighter  or  ground  colour 
to  show  up  all  round  the  type  worked  last.  Each  colour 
should  be  allowed  time  to  dry,  and  quick-drying  inks  be 
used. 

Plates  for  Block  Printing, — ^It  is  necessary  that  these 
should  be  made  with  great  accuracy,  and  this  is  a  serious 
drawback  to  most  work  of  this  kind,  for  mathematical 
exactitude  is  necessary,  and  the  word  almost  must  be 
banished  from  the  mind  of  the  operator.  Wood  is  subject 
to  the  atmospheric  changes  ;  a  storm  or  sudden  alteration  in 
temperature,  the  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  printing- 
ofl&ce,  all  affect  the  wood,  and  sometimes  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree.  A  storm,  followed  by  a  sudden  cooling 
of  the  atmosphere,  may  cause  such  an  expansion  in  a  single 
night  that  the  work  already  completed  will  not  agree  with 
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Points. — The  points  used  for  fine  colour  work  are  dif- 
ferent to  those  for  common  single- colour  work.  They  are 
made  of  small  pieces  of  thin  sheet  iron,  each  ahout  1^  in. 
long  and  J  in.  broad.  To  each  of  them  are  riveted  three 
or  four  spurs,  for  working  the  colours  in  true  register, 
and  in  each  there  are  three  holes  for  tacking  them  to  the 
forme.  The  length  of  these  spurs  is  such  as  to  make  them 
just  or  hardly  as  high  as  the  surface  of  the  t3rpe,  and  one 
set  thus  riveted  forms  a  series.  To  the  furniture  of  the 
first  coloured  forme  only,  two  series  of  these  points  are 
tacked,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  the 
forme,  to  fall  at  the  extremity  of  the  margin.  Thus  fixed, 
the  tympan  will  fall  upon  the  spurs  and  perforate  the  paper 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  impression  is  received  fi:om  the 
forme.  These  perforations  are  the  point-holes,  by  which 
each  successive  colour  is  made  to  fall,  one  after  the  other, 
in  its  proper  place.  The  top  series  of  these  point-holes  is 
represented  thus     .... 

For  the  second  colour  a  pair  of  ordinary  points  is  fixed 
to  the  tympan,  and  the  first  point-hole  in  each  series  is 
used  to  make  this  colour  fall  in  register  with  the  first.  The 
second  point-hole  in  each  series  is  then  employed  to  make 
the  third  colour  fall,  and  so  on  with  all  the  colours  that- 
are  to  be  worked. 

By  this  method  a  fresh  pair  of  point-holes  is  reserved 
and  used  for  each  colour,  and  an  excellence  of  register 
obtained  which  cannot  be  improved.  After  all  the  colours- 
are  thus  worked,  these  point-holes  are  cut  off  the  margin, 
and  the  work  finished. 

With  the  aid  of  a  mitring  machine  and  a  few  lengths  of 
metal  rules  a  great  variety  of  borders  may  be  obtained. 
An  octagonal  border  may  be  locked  in  a  circle.  After  one 
colour  is  printed  it  may  be  merely  turned  just  one-eighth 
of  a  revolution,  and  again  printed  with  another  colour, 
thus  producing  a  pretty  and  novel  effect. 

Instead  of  ground-blocks,  a  tint  produced  by  putting 
together  a  number  of  pieces  of  border  may  be  used  with 
excellent  effect.  The  border  should  be  as  new  as  possible,, 
and  not  battered  in  any  part,  or  it  will  not  throw  out  the- 
printing  afterwards  done  upon  it. 
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Hints  and  Cautions, — Keference  has  already  been  made- 
to  the  importance  of  the  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  colour 
printing.  Indeed,  in  printing  in  black  the  paper  has  a- 
greater  influence  for  good  or  evil  than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  ink  should  always  be  adapted  to  the  paper. 
A  brown  tint  in  paper  makes  the  ink  look  brown,  and  this 
fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  and  provided  for."^ 

Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  whether  the  paper  is 
porous  or  glazed.  If  you  press  your  tongue  against  it  when 
porous  it  will  immediately  get  soft  from  absorbing  the 
moisture,  and  become  semi-transparent.  Porous  paper  ia 
of  course  less  transparent,  and  with  a  strong  ink  is  more 
apt  to  be  torn  ;  it  requires  therefore  thinner  ink,  and  is 
generally  printed  from  in  a  damp  state,  less  ink  being 
required. 

Soft  paper  generally  contains  clay,  sometimes  as  much 
as  30  to  40  per  cent.,  which  makes  it  brittle,  and  the 
powder  is  apt  to  fall  off,  and  make  fluff  on  the  machine, 
ink-table,  and  rollers.  The  ink  is  then  often  accused  of 
being  unground,  from  the  fluff  sticking  to  it,  and  making 
it  look  rough  and  sandy. 

Soft  or  engine-sized  paper,  from  its  absorbent  nature, 
takes  up  ink  rapidly,  as  in  newspaper  printiug,  where  the 
impression  is  intended  for  immediate  sale.  In  the  case  of 
tub-sized  paper,  which  resists  the  action  of  the  tongue, 
before  mentioned,  dryer  inks,  specially  prepared,  require  to 
be  used,  in  order  not  to  set  off,  as  the  ink  is  not  absorbed  and 
must  therefore  form  a  skin.  Dryer  inks,  properly  so  called^ 
require  to  be  cleared  up  from  type,  tables,  and  rollers  each 
time  the  press  stands,  as  the  skin  is  apt  to  form,  which 
may  then  either  tear  the  rollers  or  come  off  in  little  pellets,, 
filling  up  the  type.  This  explains  how  some  inks  are  said 
to  dry  on  the  paper  and  not  elsewhere. 

Clay  in  paper  is  detected  by  burning  a  portion  of  it  and 
noticing  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ash.  In  paper  so 
adulterated,  the  white  ash  nearly  equals  in  bulk  the  original 
paper. 

*  Several  of  the  above  hints  are  taken  from  "  Special  Instructions  to- 
Agents"  of  Messrs.  Fleming  and  Co.,  the  eminent  ink  manufacturers,  of 
Leith. 
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All  ink,  when  opened ^  especially  the  thick  and  dryer 
inks,  should  be  lifted  from  the  top,  keeping  the  surface  as 
smooth  as  possible,  otherwise  the  side  portions  will  skin, 
and  this  mixing  with  the  rest  of  the  ink  is  apt  to  spoil  the 
whole.  All  cans  should  be  kept  covered  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  all  scrapings  from  table  and  boxes  kept  separate, 
for  poster  or  coarse  work.  If  water  gets  mixed  with  ink 
it  will  make  it  roll  out  badly,  and  work  specky.  Any  skin 
formed  should  always  be  carefully  removed,  to  prevent  its 
jnixing  with  the  ondried  ink. 

Bed  inks  made  from  vermilion  cannot  be  used  upon 
electro-plates  of  copper,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  an 
amalgam  and  a  sulphur,  which  destroys  the  brightness  of 
the  colour  and  eats  away  the  block.  The  system  of  brass- 
facing  casts  is  now  adopted  to  obviate  this  evil,  brass  being 
unaffected  by  the  substance  of  the  ink  ;  nickel  facing  has 
.also  been  successfully  introduced  with  the  same  object. 


CHAPTEK  XXI. 

Printing  in  Gk>LD,  by  Bronze  Powders,  Gold  Leaf,  and  Dutch  Metal 
— Flock  or  Velvet  Printing — Gelatining. 

Pbinting  in  gold  is  very  much  more  extensively  practised 
in  the  present  day  than  formerly,  and  has,  in  fact,  become 
a  regular  adjunct  of  colour  printing.  It  is  not  necessarily 
either  a  very  difficult  or  a  very  expensive  process,  yet  many 
ordinary  pressmen  cannot  perform  it  with  any  degree  of 
success. 

This  kind  of  work  may  be  done  in  three  ways : — 

1.  By  using  bronze  powders. 

2.  By  using  gold  leaf. 

8.  By  using  Dutch  mettd. 
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About  6  i^xjths  grains  each,  and  are  about  the  760th  part 
•of  an  inch  thick.     They  are  next  annealed,  and  interleaved 
with  vellum  about  4  in.  square.     About  twenty  vellum 
leaves  are  placed  on  the  outside ;  the  whole  is  then  placed 
in  a  case  of  parchment,  over  which  is  drawn  another  similar 
case,  so  as  to  keep  the  packet  tight  and  close  on  all  sides. 
It  is  next  laid  on  a  smooth  block  of  marble  or  metal,  and 
the  workman  begins  beating  ^ith  a  round-faced  hammer 
weighing  161b.     The  packet  is  turned  over  occasionally, 
and  the  beating  continued  until  the  gold  is  extended  to 
nearly  the  size  of  the  vellum  leaves.     The  packet  is  then 
taken  to  pieces,  and  each  piece  of  gold  is  divided  into  four, 
with  a  steel  knife  having  a  smooth  but  not  very  acute  edge. 
These  pieces  are  next  interlaid  with  pieces  of  animal  mem- 
brane, from  the  intestines  of  the  ox,  of  the  same  dimensions 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vellum.     The  beating  is 
continued,  but  with  a  hammer  weighing  only  121b.,  till 
the  gold  is  brought  to  the  dimensions  of  the  interleaved 
membrane.     It  is  now  again  divided  into  four  by  means  of 
a  piece  of  cane,  brought  to  a  fine  edge,  the  leaves  being  by 
this  time  so  thin  that  any  accidental  moisture  condensing 
on  an  iron  blade  would  cause  them  to  adhere  to  it.     The 
leaves  are  next  divided  into  three  equal  portions,  and  inter- 
leaved with  membrane  as  before,  and  beaten  with  the  finish- 
ing hammer,  weighing  only  lOlbs.     The  packets  are  now 
taken  to  pieces  with  the  aid  of  a  cane  insb*ument  and  the 
breath,  are  placed  flat  on  a  leather  cushion,  and  cut  into 
squares  one  by  one,  by  a  small  square  frame  of  cane  made 
the  exact  size,  and  are  lastly  laid  in  books  of  twenty-five 
leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which  is  first  smoothed  and  rubbed 
with  red  chalk  to  prevent  the  leaves  adhering.     By  the 
weight  and  measure  of  the  best  gold  leaf  it  is  found  that 
one  grain  can  be  made  to  cover  66f  square  inches,  and 
from  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal,  together  with  the 
admeasurement,  it  follows  that  the  leaf  itself  is  a  282,000th 
of  an  inch  thick. 

Dutch  Metal  is  merely  an  imitation  of  the  real  gold  leaf, 
and  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  it.  It  is  sold  in  bundles 
of  2,600  leaves  each,  at  from  3s.  to  6s.  per  bundle;  but 
there  are  various  qualities.    No.  1  is  the  lowest  grade,  and 
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ounces  of  extra  strong  varnish — technically  known  a^ 
"  long  varnish  "  on  account  of  its  elastic  properties—  and 
add  one  ounce  of  gold  size. 

For  a  hard-sized  enamel  surface,  the  long  varnish  and 
gold  size  alone  may  be  used ;  but  this  cannot  be  adopted 
with  safety  for  soft  enamels. 

For  extremely  soft  papers,  which  require  a  preparation, 
of  extraordinary  strength,  long  varnish  may  be  ground  in 
the  very  dense  primitive  chrome  manufactured  by  Cory 
and  Co.,  which  stands  up  and  dries  glossy  on  the  surface 
like  gloss  red. 

Out  of  these  preparations,  the  most  suitable  one  for  the= 
job  in  hand  must  be  selected.  The  pressman  may  be 
reminded  that  the  compounds  of  burnt  sienna  and  umber- 
are  pigments  that  dry  up  very  rapidly,  and  soon  cause  the 
roller  to  lose  its  tackiness  and  freshness ;  hence  frequent 
washing  up  is  necessary. 

The  impression  in  gold  preparation  must  now  be  sprinkled 
with  the  powder.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways.. 
A  tuft  of  cotton  is  often  used.  Some  printers  employ  a< 
hare's  foot  with  the  hair  on,  which  is  an  instrument  pre- 
ferable to  brushes  and  pencils,  as  it  requires  less  bronze. 
The  bronze,  being  really  only  copper  reduced  to  an  im- 
palpable powder,  is  very  injurious  to  those  who  work  in  it, 
and  serious  diseases  will  often  result  unless  all  possible^ 
precautions  are  taken  to  prevent  the  operator  from  inhaling^ 
the  atoms  which  are  dispersed  through  the  air.  In  order 
to  avoid  these  consequences,  it  is  well  to  use  frames  about- 
a  yard  square,  with  glass  above  and  at  the  sides,  so  as  to 
permit  the  workman  to  see  his  work.  On  the  front  face  a- 
longitudinal  opening  can  be  made,  to  allow  the  introduction, 
of  the  sheet  of  paper  and  the  arms  of  the  operator.  A 
bandage  can  also  be  worn  across  the  mouth ;  and  with  such 
precautions  workmen  have  followed  the  employment  for 
years  without  suffering  the  least  inconvenience. 

In  printing  bronze  work  it  is  best  to  have  a  zinc  or  wooden 
tray  in  which  to  lay  the  sheets  successively.  The  smoother 
the  bottom,  the  more  readily  and  completely  the  surplus 
bronze  can  be  wiped  up.     A  sheet  of  enamelled  cardboard 
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may  be  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  a  wooden  tray ;  or,  what 
is  better,  a  sheet  of  glass  of  the  proper  dimensions. 

Several  excellently-designed  bronzing  machines  have 
been  introduced  to  the  trade  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
are  found  to  be  very  desirable  acquisitions  to  a  printing^ 
office,  not  only  because  they  oljviate  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniences of  using  loose  bronze,  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  secure  a  considerable  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
the  material,  and  do  the  work  at  a  higher  speed  than  can 
be  reached  by  hand.  The  bronze  is  contained  in  a  receptacle 
something  like  the  ink-duct  of  a  printing  machine,  and  is 
conveyed  over  the  sheet  by  rollers  covered  with  plush  or 
felt.  The  sheet  is  placed  on  a  traversing  band  and  carried 
into  the  machine  between  the  rollers,  and  discharged  at  the 
other  end.  The  criterion  of  a  machine  of  the  kind  is  the 
completeness  with  which  it  works  the  gold  into  the  im- 
pression ;  if  faulty  in  this  respect,  the  work  is  better  done 
by  hand. 

For  printing  in  Gold  Leaf,  the  impression  is  first  taken 
in  a  very  strong  preparation,  one  which  seems  perfectly 
flat  and  smooth  on  the  paper.  The  substance  known  as 
"melted  gum"  is  preferred  by  some  gold  printers,  but  the 
strongest  lake  or  smooth  chrome  preparation  may  be  used 
as  a  substitute.  Others  recommend  a  composition  con- 
sisting of  two  parts  of  varnish  of  medium  strength,  one 
part  virgin  wax,  and  one  part  Venice  turpentine.  This 
must  be  mixed  with  the  desired  colour,  more  especially  with 
one  of  such  shade  as  may  resemble  somewhat  the  colour  of 
the. gold,  so  as  to  hide  any  defects  which  might  occur  in 
the  laying  on  of  the  gold.  Light  chrome  yellow  or  burnt 
ochre  gives  a  good  and  appropriate  colour. 

The  following  is  the  most  approved  method  of  laying  the 
gold  leaf,  as  described  by  Noble  in  his  work  on  "  Colour 
Printing,"  already  referred  to  :  **  Take  a  piece  of  cardboard 
a  pica  less  all  round  than  the  size  of  the  leaf  to  be  laid. 
Cut  the  edges  of  this  round  at  the  comers ;  then  get  a 
piece  of  very  thick  sealing  wax,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  and  stick  it  in  the  middle  of  the  card.  Gently  lift  the 
paper  off  the  gold  leaf,  and  place  the  card,  holdiag  it  by  the 
wax  handle,  on  the  top  of  the  leaf.     If  the  gold  be  now 

2m 
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gently  blown  over  the  edge  of  the  card  the  leaf  may  be 
raised  thereon  and  deposited  in  its  proper  place  on  the 
printed  sheet." 

For  gold  of  fine  quality  a  gilder's  palette  is  useful,  which 
consists  of  long  badger's  hairs,  fixed  between  two  cards. 
These  hairs  should  be  slightly  greased  by  passing  them 
over  one's  cheek  or  head,  which  will  facilitate  the  removal 
of  the  gold  leaf  from  the  book  to  the  card  or  paper,  upon 
which  it  should  then  be  pressed,  by  means  of  a  cotton  rag. 

To  separate  fine  gold,  it  should  be  laid  on  a  leather-covered 
oushion,  which  has  been  previously  rubbed  over  with 
Spanish  chalk,  and  then  cut  with  a  fine  polished  knife 
specially  kept  for  that  purpose. 

Generally  speaking,  the  treatment  of  the  fine  gold  requires 
a  certain  amount  of  dexterity,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
notice  the  mode  in  which  gilders  and  bookbinders  perform 
similar  operations.  As  for  the  imitation  gold,  the  whole 
book  may  be  cut  through  with  a  pair  of  shears.  This  gold 
being  very  cheap,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  as  economical 
in  its  application  as  with  the  finer  qualities. 

An  essential  point  to  the  success  of  the  operation  is  to 
procure  gold  leaf  as  thin  as  it  can  possibly  be  had,  having 
taken  care  that  all  the  leaves  are  of  the  same  shade.  It 
often  happens,  particularly  with  the  cheaper  sorts,  that 
some  leaves  are  more  or  less  yellow  than  others,  which 
has  a  most  damaging  effect  if  used  on  one  and  the  same 
object. 

For  printing  with  Dutch  metals  a  soft  and  ductile  quality 
should  be  selected,  and  the  adhesive  material  should  be 
strong  enough,  as  the  Dutch  metal  is  liable  to  break  away 
or  peel  off,  especially  at  the  edges  of  the  work.  The  forme 
should  have  a  hard  impression  all  over,  and  the  metal  should 
be  pressed  into  the  impression  with  a  large  piece  of  cotton, 
until  it  adheres  to  every  part  of  it.  This  is  of  prime 
importance. 

After  the  gold  has  been  th^s  applied,  the  impression 
should  be  laid  between  two  sheets  of  paper,  and  rubbed 
over  on  the  outside  with  the  hand.  The  sheets  with  the 
impression  contained  within  them  must  now  be  laid  on  the 
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iop  of  the  next  one,  and  then  both  should  be  brought  under 
pressure,  so  that  the  gold  may  be  completely  fixed. 

It  is  also  a  good  plan,  after  the  impression  is  pulled  and 
the  metal  laid,  to  place  the  sheet  on  a  flat  board,  type  high, 
and  lay  on  the  top  a  soft  blanket ;  then  place  the  board  and 
its  sheet  and  blanket  in  a  press  and  give  a  good  pull,  which 
will  cause  the  metal  to  adhere  perfectly.  • 

K  there  is  time,  the  work  should  be  allowed  to  dry  for 
-a  few  days ;  if  not,  it  may  be  rolled  immediately,  care  being 
taken  to  give  only  a  very  gentle  pressure. 

In  proportion  to  the  coarseness  of  the  gold  used,  the  type 
with  which  the  job  is  printed  should  be  large  and  bold  ;  for 
this  imitation  gold  does  not  affix  itself  easily  to  fine  lines, 
and  if  the  space  between  two  lines  be  too  narrow,  the  wool 
is  likely  to  remove  the  gold  from  the  finer  parts  altogether. 
But  if  any  description  of  fine  gold  is  used,  it  may  be  applied 
with  confidence  to  the  smallest  type  or  the  most  delicate 
borders. 

Flock  or  Velvet  Printing, — This  branch  of  printing  is 
chiefly  used  for  show  cards.  It  is  very  simple,  yet  pro- 
duces excellent  effects. 

Flock  is  finely  powdered  wool,  the  darker  shades  being 
generally  made  from  old  woollen  rags,  and  coloured  in  every 
imaginable  shade.  The  colours  are  very  bright,  and  when 
worked  in  combination  with  coloured  inks,  bronze,  &c., 
some  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained  at  very  slight 
expense. 

This  class  of  printing  is  best  done  from  engraved  blocks 
showing  a  dark  background,  with  the  letters  cut  out,  but 
is  also  adapted  to  type  printing,  care  being  taken  to  have 
no  small  letters  in  the  forme,  as  the  flock  sizing,  being 
heavy,  and  extremely  hard  to  distribute,  has  a  tendency  to 
fill  up  fine  lines  or  cuts. 

If  the  size,  when  taken  from  the  can,  is  too  heavy,  reduce 
with  Damar  varnish,  which  will  thin  the  body  of  the  size 
without  destroying  its  adhesive  qualities.  Prepare  the  size 
in  small  quantities,  as  it  is  needed,  or  it  will  become  dry 
faster  than  it  can  be  worked  up ;  and  in  all  cases  when  a 
fiize  is  being  used,  be  careful  to  use  a  roller  that  has  a  hard, 
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dry  face.  Never  damp  the  roller  just  before  putting  it  ta 
the  size.  The  roller  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  an 
hour  during  the  time  it  is  in  use,  and  always  as  soon  as  the 
job  is  finished — the  best  wash  for  the  purpose  being  spirits 
of  turpentine,  finishing  up  with  a  sponge  damped  with  clean 
water.  The  forme  mil  also  be  much  benefited  by  an  occa- 
sipnal  cleaning. 

Provide,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  each  of  the  following 
colours  of  fiock  :  Light  blue,  light  green,  crimson  or  scarlet 
red,  purple,  and  yellow ;  a  pound  of  flock  sizing ;  a  half- 
pound  of  isinglass  or  frosting;  some  bronze,  and  a  few 
ounces  each  of  the  following  dry  powders :  ultramarine  blue, 
Paris  green,  and  a  good  vermilion.  All  of  the  above  articles,, 
with  the  exception  of  the  size,  may  be  had  from  the  oil- 
shops  or  drysalters,  and  the  size  is  manufactured  by  ink- 
makers.  As  jobs  of  this  nature  are  generally  done  in  small 
numbers,  it  is  best  to  print  them  on  a  press. 

After  the  forme  has  been  prepared,  mix  the  size  to  suit,, 
roll,  and  take  the  impression  the  same  as  if  for  a  job  to  be 
done  in  bronze.  If  bronze  is  to  be  used  at  the  foot  of  the 
lines,  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  apply  that  first,  then  with 
the  fingers  throw  on  such  colour  or  colours  of  the  flock  as 
may  be  desired.  Take  the  card  into  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
and  bounce  it  until  the  flock  has  spread  all  over  the  im- 
pression, and  then  shake  ofi"  the  surplus  powder  into  a  box^ 
or  on  a  sheet  of  paper  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
job  is  done. 

If  the  frosting  is  to  be  used,  let  it  be  beaten  up  as  fine  as 
possible :  throw  it  into  the  impression  before  the  flock  is- 
used,  and  shake  the  surplus  powder  ofi".  This  will  show  & 
frosted  appearance  through  the  flock,  and  is  very  beautiful. 

When  the  dry  powder  is  to  be  used,  it  must  be  applied 
with  a  brush  the  same  as  the  bronze,  and  when  all  four  of 
the  articles  are  to  be  used  on  the  same  impression,  they 
should  be  applied  in  the  following  order  : — First  the  bronze , 
second  the  dry  powder,  third  the  frosting,  and  last  the 
flock.  The  surplus  powder  thrown  ofi"  can  be  worked  up 
on  an  occasional  card,  to  prevent  waste. 

By  a  little  practice  the  printer  will  be  enabled,  with  tho 
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above  directions,  to  produce  some  very  desirable  effects, 
:and  can,  with  very  little  expense  over  and  above  one  colour 
printing,  give  as  many  colours  as  he  pleases  from  one 
impression. 

When  flock  jobs  are  done  in  large  quantities,  and  for 
fluch  classes  of  goods  as  are  liable  to  be  roughly  handled, 
the  impressions  are  calendered  after  the  flock  has  been 
applied,  but  for  jobs  that  are  to  be  hung  up  and  not  hardly 
used,  it  is  not  necessary. 

Gelatining, — Show  cards  in  gold  and  colours  are  often 
improved  by  being  gelatined — a  very  simple  operation, 
vvrhich  is  usually  performed  in  the  printer *s  warehouse. 

Procure  several  tablets  of  flatted  ground  glass,  cased  in 
wooden  frames.  A  rack  should  be  set  up  to  contain  these 
tablets,  which  should  each  have  a  distinctive  number,  and 
an  allotted  place  in  the  rack.  The  manipulation  of  the 
process  should  be  in  a  room  where  little  or  no  dust  is  made. 
The  framed  rack  should  be  built  with  8-in.  strips  of  wood, 
like  a  drying-rack  for  gumming  envelopes,  the  back  part 
fastened  to  a  smooth  wall,  and  the  under  part  or  bottom 
-covered  with  pasteboard.  The  different  compartments  in 
the  rack  must  be  made  exactly  level ;  and  it  is  best  to  have 
Ihem  levelled  with  a  spirit  level,  so  that  the  requisite  hori- 
zontal position  of  the  glass  tablets  should  be  exact,  without 
having  recourse  to  packing  up.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
covering  of  the  fluid  material  will  not  be  altogether  ejjual. 

The  gelatine  itself,  which  is  a  white  glue  obtained  from 
bones,  as  well  as  the  offal  of  tanners,  is  obtained  in  weak, 
nearly  opaque  cakes.  The  Chinese  gelatine,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  folded  tubes,  and  is  of  a  very  white 
light  substance,  of  vegetable  origin,  can  only  be  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Ordinary  gelatine  is  thus  treated — ^it  is  first 
broken  up  into  small  pieces,  then  put  into  a  clean  linen 
<5loth,  and  suspended  (still  in  the  cloth)  in  a  basin  of  water, 
which  is  put  in  an  open  crucible,  and  then  submitted  to 
the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  by  which  the  gelatine  is  dissolved 
by  the  boiling  water  and  the  impure  parts  remain  in  the 
cloth.  The  quantity  of  water  and  gelatine  should  give  a 
light,  easy  fluid,  to  which  then  an  equal  part  of  spirits  of 
ivine  is  added,  as  without  this  addition  the  fluid  poured  on 
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the  glass  tablet  would  soon  get  cold  and  spread  nneqnally^ 
while  by  means  of  the  spirits  of  wine  it  levels  equally  and 
easily.  The  most  suitable  mixture  for  this  is  gelatine  two 
parts,  water  five  parts,  spirits  of  wine  three  parts.  But 
the  vessel  containing  this  fluid,  after  the  addition  of  the 
spirits  of  wine,  should  be  covered  up,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  evaporate.  It  is  also  necessary  that  a  glass  vessel, 
provided  with  a  measuring  scale,  such  as  chemists  have, 
should  be  used,  so  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  judge  how 
much  of  this  fluid  gelatine  is  necessary  for  a  tablet  in  order 
not  to  get  too  weak  or  too  strong  a  cover.  Before  the  pour- 
ing out,  the  glass  tablet  should  have  a  slight  coating  of  oil 
on  the  surface,  to  prevent  the  sticking  of  the  gelatine  to 
the  tablet. 

The  subsequent  manipulation  consists  of  the  following : — 
After  the  requisite  quantity  of  gelatine  has  been  poured 
into  the  graduated  glass,  it  is  poured  on  the  slightly  oiled 
glass  tablet  in  a  semi-warm  state,  whence  it  assumes  a 
S3nrup-like  consistency,  and  then  the  tablet  is  moved  gently 
to  and  fro,  until  all  parts  of  it  are  covered  by  the  gelatine 
fluid,  when  it  is  put  in  its  place  on  the  rack,  and  then,  in  a. 
similar  manner,  all  the  other  tablets  are  regularly  treated. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  all  the  fluid  mass  on  the 
glass  tablet  begins  to  get  consistent,  the  picture  or  ticket 
which  is  to  be  gelatined  should  be  moistened  with  water  on 
its  back,  with  a  sponge,  and  pat  on  the  gelatine.  Any  air- 
bubbles  which  may  arise  in  covering  should  be  pressed  out 
with  the  hand  towards  the  edges,  and  care  should  be  takea 
that  the  edges  of  the  picture  adhere  well. 

In  this  state  the  sheets  should  remain  from  two  to  three 
days,  lying  on  the  rack  until  they  are  completely  dry,  when,, 
with  a  blunted  or  dull  knife,  the  surplus  gelatine  at  the 
edges  is  cut  away,  and  the  card,  which  now  adheres  fast  to 
the  gelatine,  is  taken  ofl"  the  glass  tablet. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  frame  and  glass  of  the- 
used  tablets  must  be  carefully  cleaned  horn  the  adhering 
gelatine  before  they  are  used  again. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

GDradb  Customs  affecting  Machine  Overseers,  Minders,  and  Boys 
— Damages  for  Spoiled  Work — Detention  of  Machines,  &c. 

Machine-work  is  comparatively  such  a  modem  institution 
of  the  printing  business  that  its  customs  have  not  been 
as  fully  defined  and  settled  as  those  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  trade.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  many  of  the 
restrictions  which  trades  unions  have  imposed  upon  the 
composition  and  press  branches  have  not  been  attempted  to 
be  applied  in  this  case.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the 
number  of  apprentices,  no  specified  term  of  apprentices* 
servitude,  and  a  person  who  undertakes  to  work  a  machine 
is  seldom  asked  whether  he  has  **  served  his  time  ;  "  if  he 
be  capable  of  doing  what  he  undertakes,  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquired  his  knowledge,  and  the  house  in  which 
he  gained  his  experience,  are  not  generally  inquired  into. 
Hence,  as  far  as  this  department  of  printing  is  concerned, 
there  are  no  ''  unfair  "  or  '*  rat  "  houses,  and  no  scale  to 
regulate  wages.  There  is  in  London  a  Machine  Minders' 
Society,  but  its  members  may  work  in  any  office  they  please, 
provided  they  do  not  accept  less  than  a  specified  rate  of 
remuneration. 

This  society  is  not  exactly  governed  on  trade -union 
principles,  as  admission  to  it  and  conformity  with  its 
regulations  are  altogether  voluntary.  If,  however,  a  person 
applies  for  admission,  he  must  at  the  time  of  the  application 
and  during  eighteen  consecutive  months  previously  have 
had  the  management  of  a  printing  machine.  He  must  also 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  three  of  them 
while  he  was  between  the  age  of  18  and  21.  The  time  con- 
sidered as  a  week's  work  is  54  hours,  and  no  member  must 
receive  less  than  86s.  per  week,  and  lid.  per  hour  overtime. 
One  of  the  regulations  is  that  '*  members  are  not  allowed 
to  bring  up  cuts  at  their  own  homes ;  if  any  member  does 
so,  he  will  for  the  first  oflence  be  fined  4:2s.,  and  for  the 
second  be  excluded." 
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The  workers  in  the  machine-room  are  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  three  classes — (1)  the  Machine  Overseer,  (2)  the 
Machine-minders,  (3)  the  Machine  lads.  The  last-named 
are  sometimes  called  **layers-on"  or**  takers-off,"  and  in 
the  country  **  feeders,"  according  to  their  duties  ;  but  these 
terms  are  now  discarded  in  London.  The  term  "  minder  " 
— meaning  one  who  takes  care  of  or  **  minds  "  a  machine — 
is  not  a  very  elegant  or  expressive  one,  but  it  has  already 
fully  established  itself  in  the  technical  terminology  of  the 
trade.  The  word  **  pointer  "  has  lately  come  into  use  to 
describe  a  man  who  can  do  work  requiring  exact  register, 
with  points  ;  advertisements  being  worded,  "  Wanted,  a 
Pointer,  at  the  Wharfedale,"  &c. 

The  machine  overseer  superintends  the  various  minders, 
who  in  their  turn  superintend  the  lads.  The  overseer  in 
some  offices  is  required  to  fill  up  his  time  by  making  ready 
overlays  for  the  different  machines.  A  proof  of  every  job  is 
brought  to  him  before  it  is  worked  off,  and  he  is  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  making  ready,  overlaying,  colour,  &c.,  at 
the  start.  If  the  minders,  however,  deviate  from  the  colour 
settled  upon  at  the  beginning,  or  allow  of  bad  work — such 
as  creasing,  formes  rising,  &c. — they  are  held  responsible. 
It  is  their  place,  too,  to  see  that  thela3dng  on  is  accurately 
done,  and  the  **  backing  "  or  perfecting  correct. 

Machine  Overseers. — The  general  practice  in  the  trade 
is  to  give  and  expect,  in  the  case  of  a  machine  over- 
seer, four  full  weeks'  notice.  In  some  offices,  however,  the 
custom  is  different,  and  the  overseer  of  the  machine-room 
is  considered  as  one  of  the  ordinary  'stab,  hands,  and  there- 
fore entitled,  as  in  the  case  of  compositors  and  pressmen,  to 
only  SL  fortnight's  notice.  If  this  latter  plan  be  adopted,  it 
should  be  distinctly  pointed  out  to  the  workman  on  his 
engagement ;  otherwise  he  will  be  entitled,  in  virtue  of 
trade  custom,  to  the  month.  The  following  is  a  case  in 
point : — 

A  machine-minder  was  engaged,  as  a  permanency,  to  act 
as  machine  overseer,  and  at  a  regular  weekly  salary.  Sub- 
sequently, not  liking  his  place,  he  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  leave — the  regular  notice  of  four  clear  weeks.  Before 
this  time  had  expired,  however,  he  was  discharged  by  his 
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-employer.  He  therefore  sued  for  four  weeks*  wages  in 
lien  of  notice  of  dismissal.  In  coart  a  discussion  arose  in 
reference  to  the  limit  of  the  ordinary  notice  of  dismissal, 
and  whether  it  was  customarily  a  fortnight  or  a  month.  The 
plaintiff  urged  that  the  latter  was  the  general  custom,  while 
the  defendant  submitted  that  no  workman  in  the  printing- 
office,  whatever  his  position,  was  entitled  to  more  than  a 
fortnight.  The  judge,  after  hearing  evidence  as  to  trade 
custom,  gave  his  decision  for  the  full  month's  salary,  as 
claimed  by  plaintiff,  but  remarked  that  all  such  contracts 
-should  be  made  in  writing.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
as  precedents  accumulate  there  will  be  less  necessity  for 
this  being  done ;  but,  where  there  is  an  understood  de- 
parture from  this  custom,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a  special 
contract. 

Machine  Minders. — At  the  Wandsworth  Police  Court,  a 
Journeyman  was  summoned  by  a  master  printer,  under  the 
Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  for  leaving  his  service  with- 
out notice.  The  complainant  said  that  the  defendant  was 
employed  at  86s.  per  week,  and  left  without  giving  notice. 
The  usual  notice  was  fourteen  days,  or  two  full  weeks,  on 
either  side.  He  claimed,  accordingly,  £S  12s.  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  being  equivalent  to  two 
weeks'  wages.  He  produced  the  rules  of  the  Compositors' 
.Society,  to  which  the  defendant  belonged,  in  which  the 
notice  of  fourteen  days  was  specified.  His  office  was  a 
Society  office,  employing  only  unionist  hands.  The  de- 
fendant said  he  had  formerly  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
positors' Society,  but  had  retired  from  it,  and  ceased  to  pay 
any  subscriptions  to  it.  The  magistrate  ordered  him  to 
pay  £3  12s.  and  costs.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  decision 
turned  on  the  question  of  trade  custom,  and  was  not  founded 
on  the  regulations  affecting  compositors,  although  in  this 
case  they  happen  to  be  similar. 

Owing  to  the  dependence  of  the  machine  lads  upon  the 
minder,  and  their  inability  to  work  unless  the  latter  has 
made  due  preparations  for  them,  responsibilities  arise  which 
have  no  counterpart  in  other  branches  of  the  printing-office. 
At  the  Mansion  House  Police  Court  a  journeyman  was  sum- 
moned by  his  employer  for  leaving  without  finishing  the 
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work  lie  was  engaged  to  do.  The  plaiDtiff  claiined  from  ihe- 
defendaot  two  weeks'  wages  at  32s.  per  week,  and  8s.  each 
for  the  two  boys  who  had  been  kept  idle  through  his  con- 
duct. The  defendant,  in  answer  to  the  charge,  said  that 
he  had  got  a  job  that  would  bring  him  in  iS6  in  a  fortnight. 
The  magistrate  fined  him  20s.  and  costs — ^half  the  fine  and 
costs  to  go  to  the  master  (whom  he  had  put  to  great  incon- 
venience) ,  as  remuneration  for  the  wages  paid  to  the  two 
boys  whom  the  defendant,  by  leaving  without  notice,  had 
kept  unemployed. 

At  the  Manchester  Police  Court,  in  1873,  a  machine- 
minder  sued  his  employer  for  a  fortnight's  wages,  £3  6s., 
which  he  alleged  was  due  to  him  by  reason  of  his  dismissal 
from  work  without  notice.     The  plaintiff  saw  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  newspaper,  and  went  to  the  defendant's  place  of 
business  and  applied  for  a  situation  as  machine-minder. 
He  said  he  wanted  35s.  per  week.     Defendant  said  he  had 
been  paying  only  33s.  to  the  man  who  was  leaving.     It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  plaintiff  should  commence  work 
at  388.  a  week,  and  that  he  should  have  35s.  a  week  in  a 
short  time  if  he  suited.     He  was  to  act  as  machine-minder, 
and  to  ''fill  up  his  time "  at  press  and  case.     Plaintiff' 
entered  on  his  duties  on  a  Saturday,  and  remained  at  work 
until  the  following  Saturday,  on  which  day  he  received  his 
wages  in  a  parcel,  and  when  he  opened  the  parcel  he  found 
that  it  contained  36s.     He  inquired  how  it  was  that  he- 
had  received  that  sum  instead  of  33s.,  and  was  told  by  the 
foreman  that  the  man  who  had  been  discharged  for  incom- 
petency was  coming  back  on  the  following  Monday  morning.. 
No  complaint  of  his  work  had  been  made  to  him  previously. 
It  was  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  that  by  the 
rules  of   the  Provincial  Typographical  Society  he  was 
clearly  entitled  to  a  fortnight's  notice.     No  witnesses  in 
support  of   this  representation  were   called.     Defendant 
contended  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  any  notice,, 
inasmuch  as  the  service  was  only  a  temporary  one.     He^ 
said  that  it  was  only  in  the  event  of  the  plaintiff  suiting 
him  that  he  was  to  have  a  permanent  situation.     The 
magistrate  said  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  entered  upon  the- 
second  week's  work  he  was  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  whole- 
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week.  Defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  plaintiff  one^week's- 
salary,  less  the  8s.  he  had  received  for  the  Saturday's  work. 

I  At  the  Guildhall  Police  Court,  in  1874,  a  workman  en- 

'  g&gcd  in  the  machine-room  as  wetter  of  paper  was  sum- 

moned  under  the  Masters  and  Servants  Act,  1867,  for 
leaving  his  work  without  proper  notice.  It  appeared  that 
he  was  engaged  hy  the  machine  overseer  at  24s.  per  week» 
He  gave  satisfaction  until  a  certain  Monday,  when,  after 
having  ohtained  leave  to  go  away  an  hour  and  a  half  before 
the  usual  time,  he  left  his  employment  without  giving 
proper  notice.  In  consequence  of  this  conduct  one  of  the 
machines  stood  idle  for  two  hours.  The  defendant  said 
the  reason  he  had  left  was  that  the  overseer  had  abused 
him  for  being  late  in  the  morning ;  but  this  the  overseer 
denied.  The  magistrate  said  it  was  clear  the  defendant  left 
his  work  without  giving  proper  notice.  He  must  pay  a  fine- 
of  20s.  and  8s.  costs,  or  go  to  prison  for  fourteen  days. 

At  the  Lambeth  Police  Court,  in  1876,  a  claim  was- 
brought  to  recover  12s.  Id.  wages.  The  plaintiff  had  been 
for  some  years  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant,  a  master 
printer.  When  first  engaged  his  wages  were  5s.  6d.  per 
week,  as  "  taker-off,"  but  he  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  post  of  machine-minder,  at  a  salary  of  14s.  per  week. 
The  machine  broke  down,  and  the  plaintiff  was  kept  for 
two-and-a-half  days  rolling  at  a  hand  press.  When  the- 
repairs  were  finished  the  foreman  refused  to  allow  him  to 
work  that  machine,  and  told  him  to  work  at  a  treadle 
machine,  or  leave  the  place.  As  he  alleged  he  had 
previously  been  laid  up  for  a  considerable  time  through 
working  a  treadle  machine,  he  objected,  and  the  foreman 
told  him  to  go  about  his  business,  and  he  did  so.  The 
foreman  to  the  defendant  said  that  no  work  had  been  given 
to  plaintiff  to  do  while  the  machine  was  under  repair,, 
although  he  was  **  about  the  place."  The  machine  was 
repaired  on  the  Tuesday,  and  as  witness  thought  he 
(plaintiff)  had  been  careless  in  minding  it,  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  the  accident,  he  put  the.  man  who  had  been 
on  the  treadle  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  offered  the- 
treadle  to  the  plaintiff,  who  said  he  would  rather  starve* 
than  work  on  it.     The  magistrate  said  it  appeared  to  him. 
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that  the  plaintiff  had  disobeyed  the  lawful  orders  of  his 
employer's  representative,  and  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  with  costs. 

Although  it  is  very  unusual  to  introduce  the  system  of 
piece-work  into  the  machine-room,  cases  arise  where 
payment  can  be  arranged  on  that  basis,  especially  when 
long  numbers  are  run  off.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  between  the  parties  on  what 
terms  the  work  is  being  done.  A  case  was  heard  in  the 
City  of  London  Court,  in  1877,  in  which  the  plaintiff  stated 
that  he  had  been  employed  by  the  defendant  as  a  machine- 
minder  for  twelve  months ;  his  wages  were,  "on  an 
average,"  £2  13s.  weekly.  The  Commissioner  asked  the 
plaintiff,  "What  average?"  Plaintiff  said  he  worked  for 
six  days  and  one  night  per  week,  and  he  was  paid  "  piece- 
work," receiving  40s.  weekly  and  lis.  for  night-work. 
The  Commissioner  then  inquired  how,  if  the  plaintiff 
worked  by  piece-work,  he  could  sue  for  weekly  wages. 
The  plaintiff  said  it  was  true  his  was  piece-work.  The 
Commissioner  then  told  him  it  was  very  important  for  him 
to  be  clear  as  to  weekly  or  piece-work,  for  if  he  worked 
piece,  then,  though  he  were  to  sue  for  a  weekly  wage,  he 
would  be  unable  to  recover  a  farthing.  Plaintiff  said  he 
was  paid  lis.  for  the  night- work  done.  The  defendant, 
the  employer,  was  examined,  and  stated  that  the  plaintiff 
received  40s.  per  week,  and  lid.  for  every  extra  hour 
worked.  The  overseer  proved  that  plaintiff's  dismissal  was 
the  usual  one,  he  having  had  a  fortnight's  notice  from  him- 
self.   The  Commissioner  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 

Damage  to  Work. — A  further  responsibility  arises  in  the 
machine-room  which  can  hardly  exist  in  any  other  part  of 
a  printing  establishment.  It  is  that  for  damage  owing  to 
imperfectly  executed  work. 

An  action  was  brought  by  a  master  printer  to  recover 
the  sum  of  £2  16s.,  the  value  of  work  which  it  was  alleged 
3,  machine-minder  had  spoiled.  It  appeared  that  2,500 
pamphlets  were  printed,  which  were  returned  by  a  customer 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  misprinted.  In  some  of  the 
sheets,  owing  to  the  bad  **  lay,"  the  letterpress  was  cut  off, 
And  there  was  no  margin.     The  defendant  pleaded  that  this 


tui  operation  which  it  -waa  impoflsible  to  perfonn  properly, 

ae  be  bad  to  look  after  two  nmchines  and  an  engine  and 
boiler.  He  further  alleged  that  feeding  was  boya'  work, 
and  he  wonJd  not  be  responsible  for  the  execution  of  it. 
The  judge  said  that  whatever  a  workman  might  be  employed 
on  he  was  bound  to  do  as  well  as  he  poseibiy  could.  The 
defendant's  eolicitor  contended  that  there  was  no  legal 
liability  on  tbe  part  of  a  Bervant  to  make  good  loss  of  thi» 
kind.  Plaintiff  and  his  son  stated  that  when  tfae  spoiled 
work  was  returned  defendant  agreed  to  make  good  the  loss 
by  paying  3s.  or  4s.  per  week,  but  refused  to  sign  an 
I  O  U  for  tbe  £2  16s.,  and  his  wages  were  stopped,  but 
bad  since  been  sued  for  and  pud  into  court.  The  judge 
held  that  defendant  was  bound  to  follow  his  employer's 
orders,  and  in  a  proper  manner  to  execute  tbe  work  assigned 
to  him.     Verdict  would  be  in  favour  of  plaintiff. 

In  1875,  in  the  City  of  London  Court,  a  machine-minder 
sued  a  master  printer  for  three  days'  wages.  Tbe  de- 
fendant said  that  plaintiff  discharged  himself  beoaase  he 
had  been  required  to  pay  for  three  reams  of  paper  spoiled 
through  bad  workmanship.  The  plaintiff  bad  printed  off 
a  number  of  copies  of  a  weekly  periodical  so  much  out  of 
"  register  "  that  they  could  not  be  folded.  The  plaintiff 
said  that  no  regular  boy  could  be  found  for  him,  so  one 
was  engaged  out  of  the  street,  who  put  the  paper  on  the 
machine  wrong,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  business. 
Tbe  judge  said  that  if  that  were  so  it  was  plaintiff's  dnty 
to  refuse  to  work  with  the  boy,  and  not  to  go  on  spoiling 
work.     Judgment  tor  defendant. 

Employers,  however,  must  not  deduct  for  damages  out 
of  wages,  but,  if  necessary,  bring  a  separate  action. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court,  1876,  the  plaintiff,  a 
machine-minder,  sned  the  defendant,  a  printer,  for  Ss,,  one 
day's  wages,  which  he  had  refused  to  pay  on  account  of 
plaintiff  spoiling  some  work.  The  judge  told  defendant  he 
must  not  make  himself  judge  in  his  own  cause  by  stopping 
for  tbe  damage,  but  must  sue  for  it  in  a  separate  acUon. 
Judgment  for  plaintiff. 
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Machine  Boys. — The  custom  as  to  engagement  of  these 
lads  is  not  so  clearly  defined  as  is  that  relating  to  overseers 
and  minders.  One  week's  notice  is  usually  given  on  each 
side.  The  boys,  however,  have  certain  responsibilities 
arising  through  their  negligence,  incompetency,  or  miscon- 
duct, as  the  following  cases  will  indicate  : — 

A  machine-boy  brought  an  action  in  the  City  of  London 
•Court  against  his  employers.  His  wages  were  9s.  per  week  ; 
he  had  been  dismissed  without  notice,  and  claimed  his 
wages  for  the  week.  He  had  been  absent  from  work  an 
hour  after  tea  time  before  he  had  been  dismissed,  but  that, 
he  said,  was  because  he  had  a  headache.  The  defendant's 
manager  said  that  this  lad,  with  many  others,  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  off  to  play  in  a  certain  place,  and  then  going 
to  their  "  houses  of  call  '*  in  Fleet-street,  in  their  master's 
time.  The  machines  during  this  time  were  idle,  and  the 
firm  losing  money  on  them.  The  boy  admitted  calling  at 
a  place,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  boys  to  do,  to  see  if 
any  boys  were  wanted,  on  his  way  home,  and  he  went 
straight  home  after  that,  having  a  headache.  The  judge 
asked  plaintiff  why  he  went  looking  for  other  work  while 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  defendants,  and  he  said  all  the 
boys  did  that.  The  judge  said  he  did  not  believe  the  story 
-of  the  headache  ;  the  boy  had  forfeited  his  wages  by  not 
returning  to  his  work  in  time. 

At  the  Southwark  Police  Court  a  machine  lad  summoned 
his  employers  for  refusing  to  pay  him  a  week's  wages.  He 
:8aid  that  he  was  paid  6s.  6d.  a  week,  and  on  the  Friday 
before  a  Bank  holiday  he  left  work  at  one  o'clock  and  did 
not  return.  He  was  absent  also  on  the  Saturday,  but  on 
Monday  he  went  to  resume  his  employment  and  was  sent 
away.  He  had  obtained  work  at  another  establishment, 
but  as  defendants  had  refused  to  pay  him  his  week's  wages, 
he  took  the  present  proceedings.  In  answer  to  the  magis- 
trate, he  admitted  that  instead  of  going  to  work  on  the 
.  Saturday  he  roamed  about  the  streets  with  another  lad. 
The  overseer  said  that  they  employed  two  or  three  hundred 
hands,  and  it  was  imperative  they  should  have  proper  regu- 
lations. The  complainant  left  his  employment  suddenly, 
causing   considerable   inconvenience ;    in  fact,  a  machine 


was  kept  entirely  idle,  CHUsing  a  loss  to  the  firm.  He  re- 
ferred the  magistrate  to  the  11th  clause  of  the  Employers 
«iid  Workmen  Act,  1876  (38  &  39  Vict.,  c.  90),  which  gave 
employers  power  to  claim  &  set-off  in  consequence  of  damage 
by  factory  workers  hy  absence  or  otherwise.  Another  lad, 
late  in  the  same  employ,  said  that  the  complainant  induced 
him  to  leave  his  work  on  tlie  Friday  and  part  of  the 
.Satnrday.  He  had  not  been  paid  his  wages.  Ihe  magis- 
trate said  that  both  of  them  had  forfeited  any  claim  on  their 
■employeTB  by  absenting  themselves  from  work,  causing 
'damage  and  loss.  He  consequently  dismissed  the  summons. 

In  another  case  before  the  City  of  London  Court  four 
lads  were  brought  up  on  summonses  charging  them  with 
having  absented  themselves  from  work  without  having 
given  orreceived  the  notice  agreed  upon.  The  summonses 
were  taken  out  under  the  Employers  and  Workmen  Act  of 
1675.  It  was  represented  that  tbe  defendants  were  more 
■or  less  in  the  habit  of  abruptly  and  without  notice  leaving 
their  work,  and  going  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  The 
usnal  effect  of  such  conduct  was  more  or  leas  to  retard  the 
■work  on  which  they  happened  to  be  engaged  for  the  time 
being,  and  to  inconvenience  those  for  whom  it  was  being 
executed.  Defendants  being  very  young,  the  firm  intimated 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  press  the  charge  harshly  against 
them,  and  would  he  content  to  have  them  admonished  from 
the  Bench,  aa  well  on  their  own  account  as  in  the  hope 
that  such  an  admonition  wonld  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
others  from  similar  conduct.  In  the  result  the  Court 
-decided  to  postpone  judgment  for  a  month,  with  the  view 
of  affording  the  boys  an  opportunity  for  considering  and 
amending  their  conduct  towards  their  employers.  Defen- 
dants meanwhile  would  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
summonses. 

The  preceding  cases  are  selected  as  showing  the  customs 
of  the  trade,  but  employers  must  remember  that  in  addition 
they  are  bound  by  the  ordinary  legal  responsibilities  of 
servants  to  masters.  These,  of  course,  would  be  out  of 
place  if  enumerated  in  a  practical  trade  handbook  like  the 
present. 
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Part  Third.-STEREOTYPING. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Uses  and  Varieties  of  Stereotype— The  Paper  Process — Materials^ 
and  Apparatus — Manipulation — Preparing  the  Paste — Making- 
the  Flong — Stereotype  Metal — General  Hints. 

Stereotype  is  a  word  compounded  from  two  Greek  words 
— stereos  fixed,  and  typos  form ;  stereotype  printing  being 
the  art  of  taking  impressions  from  a  fixed  or  immovable 
forme,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  typography,  in  which 
impressions  are  taken  from  mobile  or  movable  types. 
The  word  itself  was  first  invented  by  Firmin  Didot,  the 
French  printer,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  but- 
this  system  of  printing  may  be  said  to  have  been  invented 
by  William  Ged,  a  Scotchman,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Stereotyping  does  not  supersede  typefounding,  but  merely^ 
supplements  it ;  it  acts  as  an  auxiliary,  but  not  as  a  substi- 
tute.    A  page  of  reading  matter  printed  from  a  stereotype 
plate  requires  first  of  all  to  be  set  up  letter  by  letter. 
When  it  is  so  composed,  however,  one  or  many  plates  or 
casts  can  be  taken,  each  of  which  may  be  printed  from 
with  as  much  perfection,  practically,  as  from  the  original 
type.     Herein  consists  the  value  of  the  stereotype  process^ 
If  a  tract  or  handbill  is  required  to  be  printed,  it  may  be^ 
set  up  and  any  number  of  casts  taken,  instead  of  composing 
the   type   again.     Two,  four,  eight,  or   any  convenient 
number  of  casts  can  be  laid  down  on  the  press  and  printed 
from  simultaneously,  thereby  multiplying  production  in  the- 
proportion  of  the  number  of  casts.     The  original  type  forme 
need  not  be  printed  from  at  all,  which  results  in  great 
saving  of  wear  and  tear.     Nor  need  the  type  be  kept 
standing  for  another  edition ;  the  plates  may  be  put  aside 
and  printed  from  whenever  occasion  requires  it. 
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The  two  esaential  parts  of  stereotyping  aru — lau,  uxuuuf 
the  mould  or  matris ;  2iid,  the  plate  or  cast.     The  latter  ii 
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bion ;  the  plates  may  be  put  aside- 
'er  occasion  requires  it. 
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DKureub^^ing  was  originally  proposed  on  accotmt  of  the . 
focilitiea  it  afforded  for  the  productaon  of  new  editioDs  or 
booka,  anch  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  aod  the  classic  authors, 
which  are  reproduced  frequently,  and  without  alterations 
in  the  phraseology.  It  waa  seen  that  not,  only  would  thd 
expense  be  aaved  of  resetting  the  type  each  time  an  addition 
was  wanted,  and  the  OKpense  of  keeping  typ@  locked  up 
avoided,  hut  absolute  correctness  would  be  ensured,  if 
correctness  were  atbiined  in  the  original  edition,  as  the 
stereotype  process  would  effectually  obviate  any  alteration. 
The  manifold  advantages  of  the  stereotype  system  wer& 
soon  found  to  connect  themaelves  with  job-work  as  well  as 
book-work.  Newspaper- work  has  been  also  benefited  by 
the  system,  not  only  in  duplicating,  triplicating,  and  even 
quadruplicating  formes,  and  thus  printing  in  a  given  time- 
twice,  three,  or  four  times  the  number  of  copiea,  bat  in 
permitting  of  printa  being  taken  from  a  circular  forme, 
obtained  by  stereotype. 

No  large  printing-ofBce  now  dispenaes  with  stereotyping, 
but  we  would  jnst  say  that  few  small  offices  can  afford  t» 
do  without  it.  It  is  in  the  latter  class  of  offices,  indeed, 
that  its  advantages  are  most  obvions.  Where  the  stock  of 
type  is  small,  such  a  simple  and  cheap  method  of  increasing- 
it  ia  most  important.  It  doea  away  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  many  standing  formes.  It  reduces  the  wear  and 
tear  of  type.  It  increases  the  productiveness  of  a  limited 
stock  of  machinery  or  presses.  It  dispenses  with  labour, 
and  saves  room ;  and  in  fact  economises  time,  money,  and 
material  to  an  extent  which  would  hardly  be  credited  by 
those  who  have  not  experienced  it. 

The  art  is  simple,  and  the  apparatus  comparatively 
inexpensive.  Any  intelligent  youth  can  be  taught  U> 
practise  stereotyping,  and  an  entire  foundry,  with  all 
necessary  utensils,  may  be  purchased  for  considerably  less 
than  twenty  pounds.  The  following  instructions  will  hav& 
reference  to  such  an  outfit;  as  we  have  not  apace  to 
describe  the  operations  of  large  stereotype  foundries. 

The  two  essential  parte  of  stereotyping  are — 1st,  making 
the  mould  or  matrix ;  2nd,  the  plate  or  cast.     The  latter  is 
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always  formed  of  an  alloy,  which  may  here  be  said,  gener- 
ally, to  be  somewhat  similar  to  ordinary  type-metal. 

There  are  now  two  materials  from  which  the  mould  is 
usually  formed — viz.,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  paper ;  and 
these  divide  stereotyping  into  "  the  plaster  process,"  and 
**  the  paper  process."  The  system  of  forming  a  plate  by 
deposition  in  an  electric  battery  is  also  a  kind  of  stereotype, 
but  as  it  is  known  as  Electrotyping,  and  practised  as  a 
separate  art,  we  defer  its  consideration  until  stereotyping 
has  been  disposed  of. 

The  paper  process  is  unquestionably  the  simplest  of  the 
three  processes  named,  and  we  will  begin  with  it. 

Materials  required. — The  following  is  a  list  of  materials 
required  for  casting  small  plates — say  up  to  royal  folio. 
For  larger  sizes  several  more  elaborate  utensils  are  desir- 
able. 

Melting  Furnace, — (No.  8  in  engraving.*)  The  use  of 
this  is  to  melt  the  metal  required  to  form  the  cast.  Any 
«tout  iron  pot,  with  a  flange  to  rest  on  the  furnace,  will  do 
for  a  melting-pot.  The  fumes  from  type-metal  are  some- 
ivhat  prejudicial  to  health,  and  should  therefore  be  carried 
away  by  means  of  a  flue,  or  chimney,  placed  over  the 
melting-pot. 

The  makers  of  the  portable  stereotj^ing  foundries  have 
introduced  specially  contrived  gas  furnaces  for  this  purpose, 
which  are  exceedingly  convenient.  They  are  heated  by  an 
*''  atmospheric  "  burner  attached  to  a  piece  of  flexible  india- 
rubber  tubing,  which  is  connected  with  the  gas-pipe.  They 
are  thus  easily  put  aside  when  not  wanted,  and  the  heat  is 
quickly  got  up  when  necessary,  without  the  dirt  and  trouble 
of  coals.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  insurance  com- 
panies do  not  levy  any  increased  rate  on  account  of  these 
appliances.  The  furnace  is  double,  one  part  holding  the 
metal,  and  forming  the  pot,  or  crucible,  and  the  other  form- 
ing a  hot-air  chamber  when  the  gas-jet  inside  it  is  ignited. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  metal  can  be  got  ready  for  use  in 
about  thirty  minutes.  The  pot  is  provided  with  a  movable 
lid  (3  x)  to  keep  out  dirt  and  dust  when  not  in  use. 

*  The  engraving  is  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Moreton,  of  BiBhopsgate-itreet. 


process.  The  moald  ia  formed  of  a  composite  kind  of  damp 
paper  (papier  mache),  and  requires  to  be  dried  before  it 
can  be  cast  from.  The  press  consiats  of  a  flat  planed  iron 
surface.  Attached  to  one  end  by  hinges  is  a  lid,  which  is 
raised  and  lowered  like  the  tympan  of  a  printing  press. 
At  two  Bides  of  the  bed  are  two  upright  pillars,  and  between 
them  a  movable  plate  into  which  a  Bcrew  works,  being 
-actuated  by  two  handles.  When  these  handles  are  turned 
the  screw  descends,  like  that  of  a  copying  press,  and  exerts 
jiny  required  pressure  upon  whatever  may  be  below.  In 
short,  this  screw,  together  with  the  lid  of  the  press,  will 
squeeze,  on  the  platen  principle,  any  forme  laid  on  the  bed 
underneath.  The  screw  piece,  or  head  of  the  press,  ia 
made  to  move  laterally,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the 
lid  when  turned  down  or  raised  up.  Underneath  the  press 
there  is  a  gas-burner  to  heat  it,  this  burner  being  connected 
by  a  flexible  gas-pipe  with  the  ordinary  gas  supply  of  the 
apartment.  ■" 

The  bed  of  the  press  stands  on  foar  iron  supports,  but 
it  is  attached  to  them  only  on  an  axle,  and  can  be  changed 
from  the  vertical  to  a  horizontal  position.  A  pin,  fixed  in 
one  side  of  the  stand,  keeps  the  table  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion when  necessary.  The  object  of  setting  it  upright  is  to 
pour  down  into  it  the  molten  metal  when  casting. 

Ladk».- — (See  Nos.  6  and  6  in  the  engraving.)  These 
are  of  the  ordinary  kind  used  by  founders.  Two  of  them 
will,  at  least,  be  required,  one  having  a  bowl  four  inches, 
aud  one  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  are  used  for 
transferring  the  molten  metal  from  the  melting-pot  to  the 
-casting-box,  or  press. 

The  Hkimmer. — (No,  7  in  the  engraving.)  A  ladle  with 
a  perforated  bowl.  It  is  used  for  removing  impurities  or 
"foreign  matter  from  the  melting-pot  while  the  metal  is 
being  melted. 

The  Malht. — (No,  8  in  the  engravmg.)  Shaped  like 
an  ordinary  carpenter's  mallet,  and  with  a  squarer  bead 
than  that  used  by  the  printer. 
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Chisels, — (No.  9  in  the  engraving.)  Two  of  these  are  re- 
quired, one  being  a  half  inch  broad,  and  one  an  inch  broad.. 
They  are  used,  with  the  mallet,  for  trimming  the  plates. 

The  Hammer, — (No.  10  in  the  engraving.)  Which  calls- 
for  no  special  remark. 

Beating  Brush. — (No.  11  in  the  engraving.)  A  strong 
hair  brush  with  a  handle,  used  for  beating  the  paper  pulp 
into  the  interstices  of  the  type.  It  should  be  about  five 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad,  and  have  a  handle 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

Oil  Brush, — (No.  12  in  the  engraving.)  A  small  brush 
used  for  oiling  the  face  of  the  forme  previous  to  taking  the 
mould,  and  for  preventing  the  paper  adhering  to  the  forme. 

Chalk  Brush. — (No.  13  in  the  engraving.)     For  remov- 
ing the  superfluous  chalk  from  the  surface  of  the  paper- 
mould. 

PaMe  Brush, — (No.  14  in  the  engraving.)  For  pasting^ 
together  the  sheets  of  paper  which  are  to  form  the  mould. 

Casting  Gauges. — (No.  16  in  the  engraving.)  They  serve 
to  regulate  the  thickness  or  height  of  the  plate  by  keeping 
the  lid  and  the  table  of  the  casting-box  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance apart. 

Plane  and  Shooting  Board. — (No.  4  in  the  engraving.) 
This  is  used  for  planing  the  backs  of  the  plates,  and  for 
bevelling  their  edges  if  necessary.  It  should  be  set  up  on 
a  strong  bench/  A  circular  saw  arranged  in  the  side  of  the^ 
latter  is  a  very  useful  addition. 

A  Hook,  for  lifting  the  lid  of  the  melting-pot  (No.  15  in_ 
the  engraving). 

These  are  all  the  special  apparatus  that  are  required ; 
but  several  materials  and  appliances  generally  found  in  a- 
printing-office  must  be  brought  into  use.     For  instance,  a 
small  imposing  surface  must  be  arranged  so  as  to  stand 
near  to  the  casting-press  and  the  melting-pot. 

The  plates  are  cast  from  a  papier  mslch^  matrix  called  a. 
flanc,  or  as  it  is  phonetically  written  in  this  country,. 
"  flong." 


This  fiong  is  fonned  by  imitmg  several  sheets  of  paper 
~by  means  of  a  kind  of  pa^te,  for  which  the  following  is  a 
useful  recipe  ;  bat  there  are  many  different  ones  preferred 
by  various  stereotypers. 

To  make  the  Paste. — Take  1  lb,  good  wheaten  flour,  9  oz. 
"white  starch,  1  dessert  spoonful  of  powdered  alum.  Mix  up 
smoothly  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cold  water  for  the 
'purpose,  and  boil  it  in  the  usual  manner  for  making  hook- 
binders'  paste.  When  it  is  required  for  use,  mix  intimately 
with  it  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  pulverised  whiting. 

Prepared  paste  or  "  stereotype  composition"  maybe  had 
from  the  printers'  brokers  in  tins,  ready  for  use. 

The  mode  of  using  this  composition  is  to  take  1 J  lb.  of  it, 
.add  1  lb,  of  whiting  and  one  pint  of  hot  water.  This  mix- 
ture when  cold  should  appear  in  substance  like  very  thin 
bookbinders'  paste. 

To  make  the  Fbng. — Lay  down  upon  a  smooth  iron  or 
atone  surface  a  piece  of  stout  brown  paper.  Paste  the 
surface  of  this  over  equally  with  the  paste  already 
mentioned.  Lay  a  sheet  of  good  blotting  paper  upon  the 
pasted  surface,  and  press  it  down  with  the  hand.  Paste 
this  over,  and  then  put  another  sheet  of  blotting  paper 
on ;  smooth  well,  paste  this  over ;  then  place  a  sheet  of 
good  tissue  paper  or  copying  paper  upon  the  blotting 
paper.  Press  it  well  down  again,  paste  over  again,  lay 
another  sheet  of  tissue  on  the  last,  and  smooth  the  whole 
■carefully.  Some  stereotjpers  pass  a  smaJlsteel  roller  over 
the  flong  to  better  incorporate  It  together,  and  give  it 
greater  firmness. 

Flong  may,  like  the  paste,  he  had  ready  prepared ;  or 
it  may  be  made  with  the  above  paste  in  the  following 
manner :  Paste  a  sheet  of  thick  blotting  paper  evenly  with 
the  prepared  composition  and  lay  upon  it  a  sheet  of  tissue. 
Turn  the  sheet  and  paste  the  blotting  paper  again,  and  lay 
upon  it  a  sheet  of  thin  demy  paper.  Turn  again  and  paste 
the  tissue  side,  and  lay  down  a-second  tissue.  Paste  again 
and  lay  down  a  third  tissue.  This  flong  moat  not  be  im- 
mersed in  hot  water ;  with  this  exception  it  may  be  treated 
According  to  directions  given  below  for  making  the  mould. 
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Having  the  flong  prepared,  we  are  now  ready  to  begin: 
easting.  If  one  of  the  portable  foundries  snch  as  is  above- 
referred  to  be  nsed,  the  gas  jet  under  the  drying  and  cast- 
ing press  should  be  lighted.  The  lid  should  be  put  down- 
so  that  it  may  be  warmed  to  an  equal  temperature  with  the- 
rest  of  the  press.  This  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  mould 
may  be  properly  dried. 

The  gas  burner  in  the  furnace  or  melting-pot  should  also- 
be  lighted.   In  using  the  small  gas  furnace,  when  lightings 
the  gas  in  the  furnace  the  gas  should  in  all  cases  be  turned 
full  on,  and  the  light  applied  inside,  from  the  top,  by  lift- 
ing out  the  metal  pot.     Should  there  be  an  insufficiency  of 
pressure,  the  gas  is  liable  to  ignite  at  the  bottom  where  the- 
gas  and  atmosphere  enter  the  burner,  in  which  case  the- 
metal  will  not  become  fusible.     The  metal  pot  will  become 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  gas  black,  and  a  suffocating- 
smell  wiU  arise  from  the  gas.     K  lighted  properly  the  gas 
flame  will  be  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  the  heat  will  be  so 
intense  that  100  lbs.  of  metal  will  be  ready  for  use  in  half 
an  hour. 

Stereo  Metal. — Take  six  pounds  of  lead,  and  one  pound 
of  antimony.  Some  stereotypers  prefer  to  use  12  per  cent, 
of  antimony  in  a  given  quantity  of  lead.  The  antimony  is 
a  white  metal,  and  so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  pulverised^ 
When  heated  to  redness  it  melts ;  at  a  higher  heat  it  evapo- 
rates. It  should  be  broken  into  very  small  pieces,  and 
thrown  on  the  top  of  the  lead  when  it  is  at  a  red  heat. 
Stereo  metal  ready  prepared  may  be  had  from  the  printers'' 
brokers. 

The  simplest  mode  of  making  stereotype  metal  is 
to  melt  old  type,  and  to  every  14  lbs.  add  about  6  lbs.  of 
grocer's  tea-chest  lead.  To  prevent  any  smoke  arising 
from  the  melting  of  tea-chest  lead,  it  is  necessary  to  melt 
it  over  an  ordinary  fireplace  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  it, 
which  can  be  done  by  throwing  in  a  small  piece  of  tallow 
about  the  size  of  a  nut.  Then  stir  it  briskly  with  the  ladle,, 
when  the  impurities  will  rise  to  the  surface,  and  can  then, 
be  skimmed  off. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  the  mixing  of  lead  and  type-metal 
that  there  are  no  pieces  of  zinc  in  it.     The  least  portion  of 


Zinc  ie  of  a  blnish-wbite  colonr  ;  its  hue  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  lead  and  tin.  It  takes  about  80  degrees 
moie  beat  than  lead  doee  to  bring  it  into  fnsion.  Sbonld 
any  metal  float  on  the  top  of  the  lead,  do  not  try  to  mix 
it,  but  immediately  lake  it  off  with  the  ladle. 

Another  test  of  zinc  in  the  type-metal  is  obtained  by 
plunging  a  red-hot  poker  into  the  metal  when  it  is  at  the 
heat  that  it  wonld  scorch  a  piece  of  paper  black.  If  the 
metal  do^  not  adhere  to  the  poker  it  is  free  from  zinc ;  if, 
on  the  contrary,  metallic  patches  appear  upon  it,  zinc  is 
present. 

The  proper  beat  for  casting  is  when  the  metal  will  turn 
a  piece  of  white  paper  straw  colour.  If  it  makes  it  black, 
it  is  too  hot.  The  mould,  being  paper,  cannot  sostain  an 
intense  heat. 

Omeral  Hints. — The  careless  pasting  of  the  blotting 
and  tissue  papers  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  failure  in  stereo- 
tjrping.  Great  care  should  be  taken  with  this  preliminary 
operation,  as  bad  flong  will  endanger  the  success  of  all  that 
follows. 

The  imposing  surface  on  which  the  forme  will  be  laid, 
while  the  mould  is  being  beaten  into  it,  should  be  firmly 
fixed  up,  so  as  to  prevent  any  vibration  during  the  beating. 

The  iron  plane  should  be  so  contrived  as  to  prevent 
friction  against  the  side  of  the  plate,  which  would  warm  it, 
and  perhaps  distort  its  shape. 

Where  a  number  of  plates  are  wanted,  a  saw  and  planing 
bench  is  almost  indispensable.  It  should  include  a  circular 
saw — 6  in.  diameter  is  a  useful  size^an  imposing  surface, 
and  a  plane  and  shooting  bench.  It  should  have  a  mov- 
able gauge  or  guide.  The  best  article  of  the  kind  will 
have  a  steel  spindle  running  on  steel  centres  for  the  saw,  a 
band  and  treadle  to  actuate  it.  The  top  should  be  capable 
of  being  lifted  off  while  the  saw  is  being  adjusted.  The 
plane  should  be  fixed  at  the  right  hand  side,  and  have 
a  receptacle  underneath  for  catching  the  shavings  of  metal. 
The  circular  saw  should  be  placed  at  the  left  side.     Under- 
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Heath  the  surface  a  couple  of  strong   drawers  may  be 
fitted  up. 

Having  compounded  the  flong  for  taking  the  mould,  and 
^ot  the  metal  hot  and  ready  for  making  the  cast,  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  prepare  the  forme. 

Place  the  forme  on  the  small  imposing  surface  and 
unlock  it.  It  must  be  prepared  for  moulding  from  by  being 
■surrounded  on  all  sides  with  metal  furniture  or  clumps, 
type-high,  and  about  a  pica  or  two  thick. 

Metal  type-high  furniture  is  much  superior  to  wood,  and 
should  always  be  used  when  possible.  If  you  have  a  small 
stock  of  metal  furniture  in  lengths — which  may  be  had  from 
the  printers'  brokers — cut  four  pieces  sufficient  in  length 
to  go  entirely  round  the  forme,  and  enclose  it  as  in  a  border. 
This  furniture  is  bevelled  or  "  chamfered  "  on  one  of  the 
top  sides,  and  the  bevelled  portion  should  be  against  the 
forme,  and  so  as  to  leave  about  a  nonpareil  of  "  white  " 
or  open  space  between  the  face  of  the  furniture  and  that  of 
the  type. 

If  you  have  not  a  supply  of  this  furniture  it  is  easy  to 
make  one.  With  most  of  the  portable  apparatus  are  sent 
out  type-high  gauges,  which  maybe  adjusted  to  the  proper 
thickness,  and  the  furniture  cast  with  them  as  directed  in 
the  following  paragraphs  in  the  case  of  type  plates.  Of 
course  you  will  not  use  any  mould. 

If  the  forme  to  be  cast  consists  of  eight  or  more  pages,  a 
little  extra  care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  it.  Take  out 
the  furniture  in  the  margins,  and  instead  of  it  insert  a  piece 
of  double  bevelled  type  high  furniture  between  the  pages. 
There  will  thus  be  a  distinct  break  between  each  page, 
•consisting  of  two  channels  or  whites,  caused  by  the  double 
bevel  of  the  furniture,  and  the  furniture  itself.  In  this  way 
you  will  not  only  get  a  guide  for  the  true  and  square  dress- 
ing up  of  the  plates,  but  an  opportunity  for  separating  those 
of  the  respective  pages  by  merely  knocking  them,  at  the 
point  where  they  are  intended  to  be  separated,  against  the 
•edge  of  the  imposing  surface. 

The  side  and  footsticks  are,  of  course,  placed  outside  the 
furniture.     Next  tighten  the  forme  a  little  with  the  finger. 


"See  that  it  is  perfectly  clean,  that  there  are  no  spaces  stand- 
ing up,  no  leada  or  rules  riding,  and  that  the  quads,  &c., 
are  all  even  and  Becure.  If  the  forme  ie  perfect,  lock  it  ap 
in  the  nsual  way,  taking  great  care  not  to  bow  or  beni]  it. 

Ascertain  next  that  the  forme  will  lift  with  safety,  that 
no  quads  or  letters  "dance"  or  become  loose.  Then 
elackea  the  quoins,  so  that  they  are  not  too  tight  to  he 
moved  with  the  fingers. 

Next,  oil  the  forme.  This  is  done  with  the  brash  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  A  little  oil  maybe  poured  into  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  brush  rubbed  evenly  into  it. 
Apply  the  brush  and  the  oil  it  contains  only  to  the  face  of 
the  forme,  but  let  the  latter  have  a  complete,  though  slight, 
■  coating  of  the  oil.  Either  sweet  oil  or  oUve  oil  may  be  used  ; 
the  latter  is  preferable. 

Again  lock  up  the  forme  tightly,  and  in  snch  a  way  that 
it  is  perfectly  square  and  level  on  tbe  face,  and  has  no  leads, 
spaces,  letters,  or  quads  out  of  their  places.  It  may  be 
planed  down,  as  a  further  precaution. 

Making  the  Mould. — Cut  a  piece  of  flong  and  two  pieces 
-of  soft  hut  stout  wrapping  or  sugar  paper  to  the  size  of 
the  forme,  including  the  type-high  furniture.  Immerse 
this  piece  of  flong  in  hot  water,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
for  damping  paper  for  printing.  Do  this  tliree  or  four 
times,  and  each  time  immediately  place  it  face  downwards 
on  a  sheet  of  blotting  paper  to  absorb  the  superfluous 
water.  Whilst  in  this  position,  paste  the  two  pieces  of 
wrapper  with  ordinary  bookbinders'  past«,  as  evenly  as 
possible,  and  lay  them  aside,  for  open  work  it  is  well 
to  mis  an  equal  proportion  of  whiting  to  that  of  paste. 
It  will  facilitate  the  drying  and  give  body  to  the  matrix. 

It  is  a  good  plan,  after  damping  the  flong,  to  lay  it  faee 
downwards  on  a  sheet  of  dry  blotting  paper,  on  an  even 
surface,  and  to  roll  it  evenly  with  an  ordinary  office  ruler. 
This  will  take  oat  a  great  amount  of  water,  facilitate  the 
'drying,  and  strengthen  the  matrix. 

For  open  work,  it  is  well  to  mix  an  equal  proportion  of 
whiting  to  that  of  paste.  This  will  facilitate  the  drying, 
-And  give  body  to  the  matrix. 
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Now,  keeping  the  forme  on  the  imposing  sorface,  place- 
the  flong  on  it  with  the  tissue  paper  side,  to  which  the 
composition  has  been  applied,  next  the  type.  Over  it 
spread  a  piece  of  damp  linen,  and,  with  the  beating  brush,, 
begin  to  beat  the  flong  into  the  type.  Take  care  to  beat 
lightly  on  those  parts  of  the  forme  which  are  open.  Con- 
tinue beating  until  the  paper  has  well  penetrated  the- 
forme,  and  sufficientiy  to  give  the  required  depth  to  the 
cast.  This  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  practice,  but  the 
knowledge  when  to  leave  off  is  soon  acquired. 

Next  add  one  of  the  pieces  of  wrapper,  already  pasted, 
and  beat  it  into  the  flong,  having  removed  the  piece  of ' 
damp  linen.     Great  care  must  be  taken  to  effect  a  perfect 
union  of  the  flong  and  the  wrapper,  and  to  exclude  any  air  - 
bubbles  that  may  have  got  in  between  them. 

If  there  are  any  white  or  very  open  spaces  in  the  forme, 
it  is  advisable  to  fill  them  up  with  a  little  softened  pipe* 
clay.  Or  a  piece  of  thin  millboard  may  be  cut  out  and 
pasted  upon  the  forme,  so  as  to  project  a  great  primer 
above  the  fsEu^  of  the  type. 

Next  lay  the  second  wrapper,  already  pasted,  on  the  back 
of  that  just  finished.     Again  beat,  somewhat  lightly,  and . 
use  similar  precautions  against  the  entrance  of  the  air» 
The  moulding  is  now  finished. 

The  whole  process  of  making  the  mould  should  not 
occupy  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Some  stereotypers  vary  the  process  already  described, 
but  in  minor  details  only.  After  the  flong  has  been  applied 
to  the  forme,  they  exert  a  gentie  pressure  on  i^  by 
giving  a  slight  puU  at  a  printer's  or  a  bookbinder's  press ; 
and  the  larger  stereo  apparatus  have  a  special  press 
contrived  for  this  purpose.  The  object  of  tiiis  pressure 
is  to  fix  the  mould  in  its  place.  The  precaution  must 
be  taken  of  laying  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  the  back  of 
the  mould  to  prevent  it  from  adhering  to  the  platen  of 
the  press. 

Instead  of  the  damp  linen  previously  spoken  of,  a  piece^ 
of  stout  calico  may  be  taken  and  soaked  in  wat^ .     The- 
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snperfluona  molBtnre  Bhould  be  wrong  out,  sod  the  calicor 
doubled,  laid  on  the  back  of  the  mould. 

Any  large  etiff-hoired  brush  will  do  for  bealing,  if  it  has- 
a  long  handle.  The  beating  over  the  fabric  which  covers 
the  mould  should  be  regularly  and  evenly  done.  The  face- 
of  the  brush  must  be  brought  down  perfectly  flat. 

To  ascertain  if  the  impression  is  sufficiently  deep,  one 
comer  of  the  mould  may  be  careftilly  lifted  from  the  forme. 
If  the  required  depth  has  not  been  reached,  replace  the- 
mould  gently,  and  beat  a  little  longer. 

If  there  are  extensive  depressions  in  the  forme,  as  in 
title  pages,  labels,  and  forms,  a  few  fragments  of  an  old 
mould  may  be  cut  out  and  pasted  ou  such  spots  before 
affixing  the  sheet  of  brown  paper. 

Drying  the  Mould. — As  already  stated,  we  are  now 
describing  the  uae  of  the  portable  stereo  foundries.  All 
that  is  necessary,  therefore,  is  to  show  how  the  drying 
can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  a  furnace,  such  as  is  used  in 
large  stereotyping  establiahmente. 

Lift  up  the  lid  of  the  drying  and  casting  press,  and  place 
Uie  forme  on  the  centre  of  the  surface,  between  the  two- 
npright  pillars.  Spread  a  piece  of  thick  machine  blanket 
over  the  forme,  and  immediately  cover  the  whole  with  the 
lid,  and  screw  it  tightly  down  with  the  lever,  say  a  little 
more  than  can  bo  done  with  one  hand.  Let  it  remain  in 
the  press  about  ten  minutes,  then  raise  the  lid,  which  will 
allow  the  confined  steam  to  evaporate,  and  let  the  lid  re- 
main so  about  two  minutes,  to  allow  the  matrix  to  dry 
thoroughly.  Then  remove  the  forme  back  to  the  imposing 
snrface,  and  take  off  the  monld. 

Trimming  th«  Mould. — It  will  be  found  that  the  metal, 
fanuture  round  the  forme  has  left  its  impression,  which 
looks  hke  a  frame  round  the  type.  The  removal  of  the 
snperflnons  flong  beyond  this  is  called  trinuning  the  mould. 

Trim  the  mould  with  a  pair  of  shears,  flush  with  the 
oateide  of  the  impression  of  the  furniture.  The  latter  is 
to  serve  as  a  resting-place  for  the  casting  gauge.  Should 
any  projection  appear  at  the  point  where  the  metal  is  joined. 
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:at  the  comers,  &c.,  be  particular  to  hammer  it  down  quite 
flat.  Paste  a  piece  of  stout  brown  paper  on  one  edge  of 
the  mould.  It  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  mould 
■and  about  four  inches  in  length,  and  be  brought  up  to  the 
indentation  left  by  the  t3rpe-high  furniture  on  the  top  edge 
of  the  mould. 

When  this  is  dry,  dust  the  face  of  the  mould  well  with 
powdered  French  chalk,  applied  by  means  of  a  soft  brush. 
Then  remove  the  superfluous  chalk  with  the  chalk  brush. 
If  you  have  not  a  chalk  brush,  turn  the  matrix  face  down- 
wards and  strike  the  back  smartly  with  a  cane,  to  cause  the 
superfluous  chalk  to  leave  it.  The  mould  is  now  ready  for 
casting  from. 

Casting  the  Plate. — Place  the  mould  on  the  bed  of  the 
drying  and  casting  press,  face  upwards,  and  as  near  the 
centre  of  the  two  uprights  as  possible.  Lay  the  pica 
gauges  on  the  margin  of  the  mould.  Place  another  sheet 
of  thoroughly  dry  smooth  brown  paper  on  the  mould,  to 
project  the  same  distance  as  the  one  pasted  on  the  matrix. 

The  paper  that  was  pasted  to  the  mould  will  be  found  to 
protrude  several  inches  from  the  mouth  of  the  drying  and 
casting  press.  The  paper  last  mentioned  should  also 
project  to  a  similar  extent. 

Put  down  the  lid  of  the  casting  press,  and  screw  it  down 
tightly  by  means  of  the  weighted  handle  at  the  top.  Take 
•out  the  small  pin  attached  to  the  side  of  the  iron  frame- 
work, and  very  gently  alter  the  position  of  the  press  from 
the  horizontal  to  the  upright.  It  is  now  ready  for  pouring 
the  metal  on  to  the  matrix. 

The  metal  must  be  poured  between  the  two  projecting 
sheets  of  paper. 

Previous  to  pouring  the  metal  into  the  casting  press  its 
heat  should  be  tested.  Fold  a  piece  of  writing  paper  and 
insert  it  in  the  metal.  Should  the  paper  quickly  turn  a 
lemon  colour  it  is  ready  for  pouring.  In  all  cases  carefully 
remove  the  scum  from  the  surface  of  the  metal  pot,  in 
order  to  take  into  the  ladle  bright  metal  only.  Take 
especial  care  that  all  the  metal  is  perfectly  dry  and  free  from 
^water.  You  may  drop  a  piece  of  Russian  or  other  tallow  into 
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the  pot,  in  order  to  flux  the  metal ,  and  akim  off  the  impori- 
tiea  anil  dross,  which  arise  to  the  surface,  with  a  perforated 
skimmer.  Warm  the  iadle  before  putting  it  into  the  metal. 

Poor  the  metal  genUy  and  steadily  into  the  castingpresa. 
until  it  ia  full,  or  nearly  ao.  Then  restore  the  press  to  its 
former  horizontal  position  and  fix  it  with  the  pin  as  it  was 
before. 

Now  unscrew  the  lid,  and  the  cast  will  be  seen.  Tnm 
the  cast  over  on  its  back,  and  rwse  the  mould  gently,  by 
working  the  forefinger  of  each  hand  gently  along  under- 
neath die  edge  of  the  mould — being  careful  not  to  put  too 
much  strain  on  any  particular  part. 

Sometimes,  especially  if  there  has  been  any  paste  or  dirt 
on  the  face  of  the  mould,  it  will  not  come  off  the  plate. 
Flanging  both  into  cold  water  may  save  the  plate,  but  it. 
will  destroy  the  mould. 

After  the  plate  is  cast  it  must  be  trimmed.  The  snper- 
fluoua  metal,  called  the  "pour,"  mast  be  taken  off  with 
a  saw.  The  edges  must  be  bevelled  with  the  plane,  and 
the  back  planed  with  another  plane.  If  the  forme  is  one 
of  eight  pages  it  shonld  be  separated  from  the  superfluous 
pour  with  a  saw  or  a  mallet  and  chisel,  and  planed 
evenly  all  ronnd,  leaving  about  a  pica  margin  from  the 
matter  for  bevelling  the  edges,  if  required. 

When  the  plates  are  cast  type-high  they  are  "  cored  " 
by  placing  a  core  or  thick  metal  plate  in  the  box  above  the 
matrix. 

A.  scarifier  and  graver  are  necessary  to  remove  any 
superfluous  metal  adhering  to  the  plates.  They  are  then 
to  be  pulled  and  the  imperfections  carefully  noted.  The 
proof  is  sent  with  the  plate  to  the  "  pickers,"  who  remedy 
those  defects  that  are  marked. 

The  preceding  directions  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  any  one 
to  cast  an  ordinary  plate  in  one  of  the  portable  foundries- 
which  are  now  ao  much  in  use.  They  alao  exemplify  the 
general  principle  of  the  process,  and  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  large  machinery  employed  in  extensive  stereotyping^ 
establishmraitB.  A  short  account  of  the  latter  may,  how- 
ever, be  of  service. 
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The  stereotype  furnace  is  about  two  feet  square.  It 
is  in  shape  like  an  ordinary  household  washing  copper,  the 
melting-pot  occupying  the  place  of  the  copper.  The  front 
is  of  iron,  and  provided  with  a  small  door,  through  which 
the  coals  are  supplied.  Bars  underneath  and  a  small 
hearth  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  cinders. 

Extending  about  twelve  feet  laterally  from  the  furnace, 
and  on  a  level  with  its  top,  is  the  iron  "surface."  It  is 
hollow,  and  forms  part  of  the  flue  of  the  furnace.  It  is 
supported  by  one  or  more  piers  of  brick. 

At  the  extremity  farthest  from  the  furnace  there  is  a 
rscrew  press. 

The  forme  is  dried  by  being  placed  on  this  surface,  and 
various  degrees  of  heat  can  be  applied  according  as  the 
forme  is  placed  nearer  to  or  more  distant  from  the  furnace 
end.  After  moulding,  the  forme  and  matrix  are  placed 
under  the  press  for  a  while,  then  allowed  to  dry  on  a  warmer 
part,  with  a  metal  plate  on  to  keep  the  mould  down,  while 
another  forme  is  placed  under  the  press,  and  so  on. 

The  casting  press  is  called  a  '*  casting  register.*'  It  is 
placed  on  an  axle  on  an  upright  stand.  The  construction 
is  similar  to  that  already  described. 

A  complete  foundry  for  general  work  consists  of  the 
furnace— with  surface,  press,  drying  chamber,  flange  and 
metal  pot ;  the  casting  register ;  the  moulding  table  and 
iron  roller ;  the  planing  slab  and  planes ;  and  the  planing 
machine. 

The  Plaster  Process. — The  apparatus  required  for  casting 
by  the  plaster  process  are  the  following : — 

An  oven,  with  metal  pot  and  flange  ;  a  crane  ;  dipping 
pans  ;  moulding  slabs  ;  frames  for  moulding  slabs  ;  planing 
slab  and  two  planes  ;  finishing  lathe.  The  pages  of  type  * 
are  first  of  all  imposed  in  the  composing-room  in  a  stereo- 
type chase.  They  are  then  sent  to  the  founder,  and  go  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  **  moulder.'* 


*  Matter  for  stereotyping;  by  the  plaster  process  should  be  set  with  stereo- 
type spaces  and  quadrats,  which  are  much  higher  than  those  used  in  ordi- 
nary founts.  The  spaces  and  quadrats  prevent  the  penetration  of  the  plaster 
to  any  considerable  depth.  Ordinary  spaces  and  quadrats  would  be  cloggod 
i>dth  plaster,  which  would  have  to  be  broken  off  in  distributing. 


The  following  is  merely  a,  slight  outline  of  the  plaster 
proceBB,  as  space  will  not  permit  of  a  more  detailed  de- 
Bcription : — 

The  moulder  places  them  upon  the  moulding  etone,  and 
iruba  the  face  with  fine  olive  or  sperm  oil,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  plaster  mould.  Around  the 
forme,  and  fitting  to  it  closely,  is  placed  a  metal  framework, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  Inch  in  depth,  called  a  "  flask," 
and  into  this  plaster-of-Paris  in  a  Bemi-liquid  state&omthe 
admixture  of  water  is  poured. 

While  the  mixture  is  still  soft  it  is  well  rolled  or  spread 
evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  type  for  the  double  purpose 
of  giving  a  uniform  thickness  to  the  mould,  and  also  of 
expelling,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  minute  air  bubbles, 
which,  if  not  driven  from  the  mould,  would  cause  picks  or 
Hmall  imperfections  on  the  surface  of  the  stereotype  cast. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  plaster  hardens  into  a  compact 
mass,  and  the  mould  may  then  be  lifted  from  the  type. 

The  mould,  with  others,  if  necessary,  is  next  placed,  with 
thefacedownward,  on  the"  floater,"  a  plate  of  metal  fitting 
■on  the  inside  of  the  "dipping  pan."  This  is  a  large 
shallow  cast'iron  dish  or  box.  At  the  top  is  a  kind  of  arch, 
the  middle  of  which  has  a  screw  thread,  by  meaus  of  which, 
and  the  screw,  the  lid  can  be  brought  down  firmly  on  the 
back  of  the  moulds.  The  entire  apparatus  is  connected 
with  a  crane,  by  means  of  which  it  is  steadily  lowered  into 
the  casting  kettle  or  pan  containing  the  molten  metal. 

The  metal  rapidly  runs  into  the  open  comers  and  sides 
of  the  pan,  fiilmg  up  every  hollow  space,  and  the  minutest 
interstice  in  the  plaster  mould. 

After  abont  ten  minutes  have  elapsed  the  pan  must  be 
raised  and  cooled  off  upon  the  cooling  trough.  The  stereo 
casts  may  then  be  taken  out,  and  sent  to  the  finishing  room 
for  examination  and  approval.  The  backs  are  twice  shaved 
in  the  levellmg  machines  to  obtain  that  perfect  and  regular 
thickness  which  is  so  absolutely  essential  to  good  presswork. 
They  are  side  planed,  chiselled,  and  thoroughly  gone  over 
for  picks  or  other  imperfections,  which  the  most  careful 
casting  will  not  always  prevent.     A  plate  proof  Is  taken. 
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and,  if  the  work  is  important,  is  read  by  a  proof  reader  foi^ 
errors  that  may  have  escaped  former  readings,  or  for  de- 
fects that  may  subsequently  have  happened.  Finally  the^ 
plates  are  pat  in  boxes,  containing  each  from  sixteen  to- 
ninety-six  plates,  according  to  their  size,  and  delivered- 
ready  for  the  printer's  use. 

In  regard  to  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  paper  and  plaster  methods,  it  may  be  stated 
that  : — 

a.  The  paper  process  is  by  far  the  most  rapid,  which  is- 
of  great  importance  in  newspaper  and  hurried  w^k. 

b.  By  the  paper  process  a  series  of  plates  may  be  cast 
from  one  matrix ;  in  the  plaster  process,  on  the  contrary,  the^ 
matrix  is  destroyed  when  casting  a  plate,  by  releasing  the 
shell  or  cast.  Hence  the  paper  process  is  the  most  useful 
when  a  number  of  casts  are  required  from  a  job  to  be  worked 
together  on  the  machine. 

c.  The  paper  matrices  may  be  preserved  for  future  use,, 
and  can  be  packed  and  sent  any  distance  at  any  time. 

d.  The  paper  process  is  the  simplest,  and  can  be  prac- 
tised, as  we  have  seen,  on  a  very  small  scale. 

e.  The  plaster  process,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the 
advantage  over  the  paper  process  of  giving  finer  and 
sharper  casts,  thus  rendering  it  preferable  for  stereotyping- 
woodcuts ;  but  electrotyping  has  now  nearly  superseded, 
both  methods. 
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CHAPTER  n. 


0 — Nature  of  tlie  Process — Its  Adruitages — Preparing 
ne — Blttckleadii*  the  Forme — The  Mouldiog  Traj 
ig  the  Wax — The  Moulding  Presa^DeliTering  the 
Building— The  Building  Knife— Blackleading  the 
The   Depositiw— Booking  the  Shell— Finiebing   the 

TNO  is  a  proceea  for  separating  the  metals  from 

US  and  depositing  them  in  solid  form  bymeans- 

ric  current  excited  by  the  Voltaic  battery,  and 

sing  plates  or  stereotypes  from  which  impres- 

Bions  can  be  taken  by  the  methoda  nsnally  employed  in 

letter-presa  printing.     Electrotyping,  in  fact,  accomplishes 

in  a  superior  manner  nearly  idl  the  ends  attained  by  the 

stereotype  processes,  and  is  to  printers  one  of  the  most  ase- 

fal,  interesting,  and  important  of  all  modem  discoveries. 

Electrotyping  has  almost  superseded  stereotyping  in 
reproducing  wood  engravings,  as  it  produces  better  copies 
— copies,  in  fact,  which  are  quite  equal  to  the  original 
block  for  working  from.  For  obtaining  plates  of  type 
matter  it  is  also  better  than  the  plaster  or  paper  processes, 
for  millions  of  impr^sions  may  be  taken  without  reducing 
the  sharpness  of  an  electro,  while  ordinary  stereo  would  be 
almost  worn  out  by  printing  a  mach  smaUer  number.  This, 
of  couj-ge,  arises  from  the  superior  hardness  and  toughness 
of  copper,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  electro  is  formed, 
over  type-metal,  of  which  the  stereo  is  formed. 

It  costs  less  to  stereotype  a  given  surface  than  to  elec- 
trotype it,  and  the  operation  can  be  performed,  especially 
by  the  papier  m^h6  process,  in  a  shorter  time  than 
electrotyping  ;  so  that  where  speed  or  cheapness  of  first 
cost  is  a  paramount  consideration,  stereotyping  is  to  he 
preferred  to  electrotyping ;  but  in  all  other  cases,  when 
duplicate  copies  of  a  forme  are  required,  it  is  advant^eona 
to  electrotype  them. 

The  galvanic  battery,  as  improved  and  enlarged  in  its 
scope  by  Yolta  in  1800,  furnishes  the  base  of  the  art  of 
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-electrotyping.  Various  improvements  in  the  form  and 
materials  of  batteries  have  since  been  made,  but  nearly  all 
are  constructed  on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Volta. 

It  does  not  come  within  our  province  to  describe 
minutely  the  nature  of  the  Voltaic  pile  or  battery.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  by  its  aid  metals  in  solution  can 
be  firmly  deposited  on  a  properly  prepared  surface  or 
mould,  and  that  by  the  deposition  of  copper  in  this  manner 
upon  wax  moulds  of  engravings  or  type  formes,  electrotype 
plates  are  made.  The  Voltaic  pile  was  well  known  to 
scientific  men  for  nearly  forty  years  before  it  was  used  for 
-electrotyping  purposes.  This  application  was  hastened  by 
a  discovery  of  the  fact  that  when  copper  or  other  metals 
was  deposited  on  the  sides  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  and 
subsequently  removed,  they  furnished  an  exact  facsimile  of 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  to  which  they  had  been 
temporarily  attached.  This  discovery  furnished  all  the 
theoretical  conditions  for  electrotyping  which  had  not 
previously  been  explained  by  Volta  and  his  successors ; 
and  it  only  remained  to  apply  these  principles  effectually 
to  the  attainment  of  practical  results,  and  to  surmount  a 
series  of  mechanical  difficulties.  Smee's  battery  is  the 
most  useful  for  the  printer's  purpose. 

The  process  is  divided  into  three  parts :  Moulding, 
backing  of  the  plates,  and  finishing. 

In  preparing  a  forme  for  electrotjrping,  many  of  the  books 
say  that  type- high  spaces  and  quadrats  must  be  used ;  but 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  practice  low  spaces 
and  low  quadrats  are  generally  employed. 

The  forme,  however,  should  be  accurately  justified, 
iightly  locked  up,  and  well  protected  on  all  sides  by  high 
»clumps  or  type -high  bearers. 

To  prepare  woodcuts  for  moulding,  lock  up  the  woodcut 
in  a  chase  with  a  type-high  bevelled  metal  clump-border 
all  round  it.  Brush  the  cut  over  sparingly  with  turpentine, 
to  remove  the  printing  ink  which  remains  on  the  block 
after  the  taking  of  the  proof.  Should  the  cut  be  an  old 
one,   and  the  fine  lines   much    clogged  up,   which   the 
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turpentine  fails  to  remove,  it  is  better  to  brush  the  cut  with 
a,  hard  toothbrush  dipped  in  liquor  potass. 

The  object  of  the  tjrpe-high  clumps  is  to  prevent  the  wax 
^f  the  mould  from  spreading ;  and  the  facsimile  of  them, 
forming  an  outside  border  to  the  shell,  becomes  a  barrier 
to  the  metal,  retarding  it  from  getting  to  the  face  of  the 
shell  during  the  process  of  backing.  It  also  forms  a  wall 
for  the  dogs  of  the  lathe  to  bite  firmly  to,  while  the  back 
of  the  plate  is  being  planed. 

The  next  thing  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  forme  is  the 
same  height  as  the  clumps,  which  is  done  by  taking  a 
straight-edge  or  a  piece  of  column-rule  and  laying  it  on  the 
forme.  If  the  latter  is  not  the  same  height  as  the  clumps, 
it  must  be  underlaid  ;  indeed,  the  forme  should  stand  a  little 
higher  than  the  clumps.  Let  the  forme  or  cut  remain  until 
it  is  perfectly  dry. 

Blackleading  the  Fonne, — The  first  process  of  the  electro- 
typer,  after  seeing  that  the  forme  is  clean  and  level,  is  to 
cover  it  with  finely  powdered  blacklead  or  plumbago,  and 
subsequently  to  remove  all  excess  of  blacklead  by  rubbing 
the  palm  of  the  hand  over  the  surface  of  the  type  or  wood- 
cut. This  is  done  in  the  blackleading  tray,  and  the  black- 
lead  may  be  applied  with  a  brush,  taking  care  that  it  is  well 
bronzed  over,  and,  if  an  engraving,  that  no  particles  of  the 
lead  are  left  in  any  of  the  fine  lines  of  the  engraving.  The 
blacklead  must  be  free  from  all  adulteration. 

The  Moulding  Tray  should  be  of  the  same  shape,  as  far 
as  possible,  as  the  forme  to  be  electrotyped.  It  may.  be  of 
stereotype  metal  or  of  brass.  In  appearance  it  resembles 
-a  shallow  printer's  galley,  but  surrounded  on  all  four  sides ; 
it  is  about  a  pica  or  an  english  in  depth.  Two  pieces  of 
stout  copper  wire  are  soldered  on  to  the  edge  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  be  suspended  in  the  depositing  trough. 

PouHng  the  Wax, — The  moulding  composition  is  made 
of  the  best  unadulterated  yellow  wax,  to  which,  in  cold 
rooms  or  in  cold  weather,  from  6  to  20  per  cent,  of  virgin 
•wax  is  added.  The  wax  is  melted  to  prepare  it  for  use, 
and  a  little  powdered  blacklead  mixed  with  it ;  and  it  is 
then  ready  to  be  poured  into  the  moulding  case  or  tray. 
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Warm  the  moulding  tray  a  little,  lay  it  on  a  flat  tables 
perfectly  level,  and  with  a  tin  ladle  pour  out  the  wax  inta 
the  tray  in  a  continuous  stream,  with  a  slow,  steady  rotary 
motion,  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  sides  of  the  moulding- 
tray. 

Let  the  wax  set  all  over,  and  then  brush  over  the  surface- 
with  plenty  of  blacklead,  laying  it  on  with  a  soft  hat-brush». 
The  sooner  the  blacklead  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
wax,  without  dlstuirbing  the  wax  or  marking  the  surface 
with  the  hairs  of  the  brush,  the  better  will  be  the  mould, 
as  more  blacklead  will  be  held  on  the  surface. 

The  forme  or  woodcut  must  be  moulded  while  the  wax 
is  yet  warm,  but  it  must  be  perfectly  set.  .  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  in  which  this  important  process  is  per- 
formed must  be  maintained  at  summer  heat. 

The  Moulding  Press  may  be  either  a  copjring   press- 
(which  is  smtable  for  small  jobs)  or  a  stereotype  moulding 
press.     TljP^liigher  the  temperature  at  which  the  wax  is 
moulded  the  less  the  pressure  required. 

Moulding. — Place  the  forme  exactly  under  the  centre  of 
the  platen,  with  the  moulding  tray  containing  the  slightly 
warm  wax  upon  it.     The  amount  of  pressure  requisite  to 
displace  the  wax  must  be  learnt  by  practice ;  no  directions 
can  be  given  on  this  point. 

Too  shallow  an  impression  causes  a  deal  of  work  subse- 
quently for  the  "  building  knife."  On  the  other  hand,  an 
unnecessary  depth  of  dip  may  reisult  in  damage  to  the 
mould  in  delivery. 

Several  presses  are  in  use  by  electrotypers.  They  gene- 
rally have  lifting  heads,  with  a  weight  at  the  end,  to  com- 
pensate for  power  in  raising  them.  When  the  head  is 
down,  a  movable  cross-piece  is  fixed  to  two  small  uprights,, 
and  this  is  worked  upon  by  a  connection  with  a  wheel  and 
pinion,  which  causes  the  impression.  The  apparatus  is 
extremely  simple. 

Delivering  the  Mould, — To  separate  the  mould  from  the- 
forme,  a  pair  of  "lifters"  is  required,  although  a  thin 
screw-driver  may  be  used  instead.  Lisert  carefully  the  lifters* 
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Ijetween  the  furniture  of  the  forme  and  the  edge  of  the 
moulding  tray  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  page,  and  gently, 
with  a  steady  hand,  apply  leverage,  gradually,  until  the 
mould  is  relieved  from  the  forme  or  woodcut.  Should  the 
mould  not  be  a  good  one,  melt  the  wax  and  begin  again. 
Never  lift  a  mould  from  the  sides  of  the  forme,  or  damage 
will  result  to  the  raised  parts  of  the  mould,  which  are  to 
form  the  counters  in  the  plate. 

The  mould  has  next  to  go  through  the  process  of  build- 
ingj  which  consists  in  dropping  heated  wax  upon  such 
portions  as  should  be  deeply  sunk  in  the  finished  electrotype 
plate,  that  is,  the  places  where  **  whites  "  are  to  appear 
after  printing. 

The  Building  Knife  is  made  of  copper  ;  it  is  half  knife 
.and  half  spoon.  Some  use  a  heated  Building  Iron,  or  piece 
•of  iron  sloped  something  like  a  poker,  of  convenient  length, 
with  a  sharp  point,  which  is  applied  to  a  strip  of  dry  wax 
until  some  of  the  wax  adheres  to  it ;  this  wax  is  dropped 
in  a  melted  state  upon  the  portions  of  the  mould  which  are 
to  be  raised.  , 

If  a  building  knife  is  used)  tjsme  should  be  close  at  hand 
a  small  cauldron  of  melted  wax,  and  a  gas-jet,  by  which  to 
<  warm  the  building  knife.  Draw  the  knife  along  the  pro- 
jections that  are  to  be  raised  still  higher;  and  the  wax  will 
follow.  The  object  of  this  is  that  where  paragraphs  or  open 
work  occur,  the  parts  can.be  lowered  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  chiselling  the  plates,  as  in  stereotjrping. 

The  building  knife  can  also  be  heated  by  dipping  it  in 
molten  metal,  and  the  building  can  be  done  by  holding  the 
Jiot  knife  in  one  hand  and  a  stick  of  hard,  dry  wax  in  the 
other,  feeding  the  building  knife  as  you  go  along  the  spaces 
between  the  lines. 

Great  skiQ  is  displayed  by  some  electrotypers  in  building. 
It  requires  a  steady  hand  to  drop  the  wax  exactly  where 
it  is  needed,  and  to  avoid  dropping  it  upon  any  spot  where 
it  is  not  needed. 

Bhickleading  the  Mould. — The  mould  having  been  finished 
:and  pronounced  satisfactory,  has  to  be  blackleaded.  Very 
pure,  fine,  and  lustrous  blacklead  should  be  employed  for 
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this  purpose.  The  blacklead  must  be  well  brushed  in^ 
filling  all  the  interstices  of  the  forme.  The  entire  surface^ 
of  the  mould  must  be  eflfectually  covered,  to  ensure  a  per- 
fect deposit  of  the  copper.  The  brush  should  be  rather 
soft.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  a  BLackleadiruf  Machine 
IS  used  in  large  establishments.  The  forme  is  placed  upon 
a  carriage  formed  of  transverse  bars,  and  is  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  by  a  handle  and  rounce,  like  that  of  a 
press.  As  it  moves  it  comes  under  the  action  of  the  black- 
lead  brush.  There  is  a  sloping  shelf  underneath,  to  receive 
the  superfluous  blacklead. 

After  the  mould  is  blackleaded,  every  particle  of  super- 
fluous blacklead  must  be  removed.  This  may  be  done  by 
blowing  it  with  a  pair  of  bellows  having  a  broad  nozzle,  or 
by  brushing  it  with  a  flat  badger's-hair  brush. 

If  the  mould  be  held  in  the  light,  at  a  certain  angle,  the 
operator  may  discern  whether  even  the  finest  lines  are  pro- 
perly polished.  If  any  line  or  letter  appears  dull,  the  black- 
lead  is  not  sufficiently  blown  or  brushed  out  of  such  parts. 

Preparing  the  Blacklead  Mould. — The  mould  now 
requires  a  further  preparation,  by  having  the  back  of  the^ 
moulding  pan  coated  with  wax,  so  that  copper  will  not  be 
deposited  upon  it.  Paint  the  back  and  sides  carefully  with 
the  wax,  and  also  the  edges  of  the  moulding  tray,  but  take 
care  that  there  is  a  bright  metal  connection  between  the 
copper  wires  spoken  of  in  referring  to  the  moulding  tray 
and  the  blackleaded  surface.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure- 
the  deposit  of  the  copper  on  the  blackleaded  surface,  and  it 
may  be  obtained  by  slightly  scraping  the  edges  of  the  tray 
from  the  places  where  the  wires  sire  soldered  to  the  black- 
leaded  surface.    This  bright  connection  is  very  important. 

The  Deposition, — The  mould  must  now  be  quickly 
immersed  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the  battery,  where 
the  process  of  depositing  a  copper  solution  upon  the  black- 
leaded  surface  of  the  mould  is  continued  until  a  solid  plate- 
is  formed,  which,  though  it  is  scarcely  thicker  than  a  man's 
thumb  nail,  forms,  when  properly  backed,  the  best  and 
most  enduring  surface  for  letter-press  printing  that  has  ever 
been  discovered.     The  battery  itself  is  one  of  the  marvels. 
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of  modem  science,  being  an  offshoot  of  a  long  series  of 
attempts  to  utilise  discoveries  appertaining  to  the  mysterious- 
domain  of  electricity. 

As  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  the  depositing  trough  contain- 
ing  the  copper  solution,  the  moulding  tray  containing  the 
mould  must  be  hung  on  to  the  brass  rod  of  the  depositing 
trough  with  hooks.  The  connections  must  all  be  clean  and 
bright.  The  connection  of  the  battery  having  been  made, 
and  the  copper  plate  to  be  produced  placed  in  its  proper 
position,  the  current  of  electricity  being  complete,  sub- 
merge the  mould  in  the  sulphate  of  copper  solution,  hang 
on  to  the  hooks,  and  see  that  the  whole  of  the  moulding 
frame  is  under  the  solution,  where  it  can  remain  until  the 
deposit  is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  judge  if  all  is  going  on 
wall.  Should  the  copper  deposit  in  places  where  it  is  not 
required,  the  spot  must  be  dried,  and  the  place  stopped 
out  with  wax. 

The  time  usually  occupied  to  deposit  thick  enough  for 
ordinary  purposes  is  twenty-four  hours ;  but  this  must  be 
regulated  by  judgment.  To  prevent  air-bubbles  forming 
on  the  face  of  the  mould,  take  it  out  of  the  trough,  and  dip 
it  in  diluted  methylated  spirits,  half  spirit  and  half  water. 

When  the  copper  deposit,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
the  shell,  is  of  the  proper  thickness,  it  must  be  disengaged 
from  the  wax  by  placing  the  mould  with  its  back  on  an 
inclined  board;  then  pour  boiling  water  over  the  shell, 
gradually  lifting  it  at  one  comer.  The  boiling  water  melts 
ifae  surface  of  the  wax,  and  allows  the  shell  to  be  released, 
LOt,  however,  without  having  a  thin  coating  of  wax  over 
the  face  of  it,  which  should  be  washed  out  with  a  mixture 
of  turpentine,  benzole,  and  powdered  emery. 

The  removal  of  the  wax  may  be  effected  by  placing  the 
mould  and  the  shell  in  a  steam  heating- table.  The  super- 
fluous wax  may  be  removed  with  a  heated  solution  of 
common  potash. 

Backing  the  Shell. — Get  a  small  earthenware  gallipot, 
and  into  this  place  some  zinc  cuttings.  Take  it  into  the 
cpen  air  and  pour  on  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid 
(muriatic  acid  or  spirits  of  salts).     The  instant  the  acid 
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<3omes  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  heat  is  generated,  an  offensive 
gas  is  given  off,  and  ultimately  a  soldering  fluid  is  formed, 
which  must  stand  till  it  is  cool.  The  back  of  the  shell  mnst 
l>e  evenly  wetted  with  this  with  a  brush.  The  next  step  is 
to  tin  and  back  the  shell.  Tin  adheres  readily  to  copper. 
Procure  some  good  strip  solder,  fuse  it,  and  pour  from  a 
ladle  through  a  gauze  strainer,  letting  it  fall  into  water, 
which  will  cause  it  to  become  like  irregular-shaped  spots. 
Some  of  these  must  be  sprinkled  over  the  back  of  the  shell 
after  it  is  wetted  with  the  soldering  fluid. 

For  the  next  process  a  furnace  is  required,  with  a  crane 
and  tackle  apparatus  over  it,  to  which  is  attached  a  pan,  the 
shell  being  placed  therein.  Fix  the  tackle,  swing  the  crane 
to  its  position,  and  lower  the  pan  to  the  top  of  the  type- 
metal  contained  in  the  pot  above  the  furnace.  The  hea/ 
must  gradually  extend  itself  to  the  shell  and  the  solder,  and 
when  the  solder  is  fused  the  shell  will  be  tinned  all  over 
the  back,  and  ready  to  receive  the  fused  type-metal.  The 
iron  melting-pot  should  be  square,  with  a  flange ;  it  should 
be  about  three  inches  deep.  Lower  gradually  till  it  floats 
on  the  top  of  the  metal. 

The  solder  being  melted,  pour  molten  type-metal  (of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  shell,  if  possible)  over  the  shell, 
gradually  and  with  a  rotary  motion,  until  the  shell  be 
covered  and  thick  enough  to  enable  the  electrotype  to 
undergo  the  operation  of  finishing.  After  remaining  some 
time,  draw  up  the  pan,  and  let  it  cool  as  gradually  as 
possible. 

The  metal  for  backing  in  must  be  poor ;  say  a  hundred- 
weight of  type-metal  to  an  equal  quantity  of  lead,  and  five 
pounds  of  bar  tin. 

The  plate  when  cool  must  be  released  from  the  backing 
pan,  and  be  washed,  on  the  face,  with  turpentine,  benzole, 
and  emery  powder.  It  must  then  be  dried  and  polished  by 
rubbing  it  in  sawdust,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  lathe. 

The  back  now  requires  to  be  roughly  planed.  By  means 
of  the  plane,  also,  the  plate  must  be  squared.  Then  pass 
a  straight-edge  over  it,  make  it  perfectly  level,  and  "chuck  " 
it  in  the  lathe.     The  back  must  now  be  planed  perfectly 
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iirae  and  level,  taking  off  at  one  cut  not  more  than  a  long 
primer  or  pica  at  the  most.  The  gauge  for  the  thickness 
of  a  plate  is  a  pica,  or  sometimes  seven-eighths  of  a  pica. 

The  electrotype  plate  may  be  mounted  exactly  as  an 
ordinary  stereotype  plate. 

A  complete  electrotyping  apparatus  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Moulding  press. 

Metal  moulding-pans. 

Wax  levelling  and  cooling  table  and  frame. 

Copper  (or  stereo  metal)  wax  pot. 

Blacklead  frame  and  brushes. 

Mould-dressing  table  and  raismg  iron. 

Battery,  with  solution  vat,  rods,  &c. 

Backing-up  metal  pot,  with  flange  and  fire-bars,  and 
crane. 

Backing-up  pans,  solder,  pot,  ladles,  and  a  grate. 

Lathe,  circular  saw,  and  planing  machine. 

Planing  slab,  planes. 

Bringing-up  slab. 

Those  who  require  fuller  instructions  than  can  be  given 
^vithin  the  dimensions  of  a  general  handbook  like  the 
present,  will  find  them  in  "  Stereotyping  and  Electrotyp- 
ing," by  F.  J.  F.  Wilson  (London :  Wymans),  prefixed  to 
which  is  the  fullest  history  of  the  invention  and  progress 
of  the  two  arts  that  has  yet  appeared,  written  by  Mr.  J. 
.Southward. 
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Part  Fourth. 
THE  WAREHOUSE    DEPARTMENT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

General  View  of  its  Functions  and  Arrangements — Entering  the- 
Work — Management  of  the  White  Paper — Warehousemen's^ 
Accounts — ^Drying  the  Sheets — Pressing — The  Screw — The 
Hydraulic — ^The  Boomer  Press. 

After  the  paper  has  been  printed  in  any  of  the  methods 
referred  to  in  the  previous  pages,  it  is  sent  to  another  and 
distinct  department  of  the  printing-office,  and  operated 
upon  by  a  distinct  class  of  operatives.  This  department  is 
called  the  Warehouse,  whose  operations  now  remain  to  be^ 
described. 

In  the  warehouse  the  printed  sheets  are  counted,  dried , 
and  pressed.  They  may  also,  according  to  circumstances, 
require  to  be  folded,  collated,  cut  up,  again  counted,  par- 
celled, and  delivered  to  the  customer,  unless  they  are  to  be 
stored  or  immediately  bound  up,  in  which  case  they  go  to* 
the  binding-rooms. 

As  a  rule  printers  are  unduly  careless  as  to  the  situation,, 
the  condition,  aod  the  arrangement  of  their  warehouses. 
They  regard  them  as  the  non-productive  portion  of  their- 
establishments,  and  keep  down  tbe  expenses  connected^ 
with  them.  This  is  really  an  injudicious  policy.  When 
estimating  the  cost  of  work,  the  expense  of  counting, 
drying,  pressing,  and  packing  up  should  all  be  taken  into 
consideration,  as  they  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
necessary  outlay  upon  any  given  job. 

The  chief  structural  requirements  in  regard  to  the- 
apartment  chosen  for  the  warehouse  are  that  it  should  be- 
light,  airy,  and  dry.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
sheets  being  smeared  and  soiled  when  they  are  stacked  in 
darkness ;  indeed,  losses  through  disregard  of  this  considera- 
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tion  amount  to  a  formidable  item  in  not  a  few  large  and 
otherwise  well-managed  offices.  A  great  quantity  of  paper- 
is  also  damaged  by  damp,  and  further  considerable  losses 
thereby  entailed.  If  possible,  the  room  chosen  should  be 
protected  from  the  dust  of  the  street.  In  every  part  of  the 
room  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  should  be  observed, 
and  the  most  methodical  order  should  prevail  throughout. 

General  Arrangements, — ^In  planning  a  warehouse  atten- 
tion should  first  of  all  be  given  to  the  space  available 
for  counters  or  boards  (as  it  is  on  these  that  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  paper  takes  place),  as  well  as  to  the  space 
available  for  shelving,  as  upon  that  the  capacity  for  storage- 
will  depend.  The  principal  counters  are  generally  disposed 
round  the  walls,  and,  if  possible,  three  or  four  transverse 
counters  run  the  length  of  the  room.  Between  these,  spaces 
may  be  left  for  stacks  of  printed  sheets.  The  more- 
judiciously  the  space  is  allotted,  the  better  will  be  the 
degree  of  order  and  efficiency  prevailing.  At  one  comer,  a 
space  should  be  boxed  off  as  a  bookkeeper's  office,  and  the 
head-warehouseman's  desk  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
room,  with  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  entire  apartment. 
The  counters  are  generally  about  8  feet  6  in.  in  height 
from  the  ground  ;  they  should  be  very  strong,  and  four  or- 
fL\e  feet  wide.  Below  the  ceiling  may  be  erected  poles  for 
drying  the  sheets,  as  will  be  referred  to  hereafter.  If  the 
room  can  be  warmed  by  hot  air  or  steam,  it  will  be  more  com- 
fortable, and  otherwise  better  adapted  for  the  work  to  be- 
done  in  it.  Immediate  access  to  the  street  should  be  provided 
for,  if  practicable,  by  wide  opening  doors  and  a  lift  or  hoist. 

Machinery. — The  apparatus  of  the  warehouse  ma>  con- 
sist of  screw  or  hydraulic  presses,  folding,  cutting,  and 
sewing  machines,  and  the  special  appliances  hereafter  to 
be  referred  to.  The  presses  are  best  fixed  to  the  walls, 
resting  on  solid  foundations,  and  supported  by  trusses  or- 
stays  running  from  floor  and  ceiling.  Screw  presses,  and 
hydraulic  presses  in  particular,  are  very  massive,  and  cannot 
always  be  used  to  their  full  strength  unless  they  have 
special  foundations.  Cutting  machines,  especially  the  new 
self-clamping  kinds,  are  also  exceedingly  weighty,  and  it 
requires  some  consideration  to  determine  the  place  where^ 
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they  can  be  set  np,  so  as  best  to  perform  their  work. 
Folding  and  sewing  machines  are  lighter,  but  they  require 
to  be  more  carefully  protected,  as  valuable  work  may  be 
^spoiled  on  them  if  the  necessary  precautions  against  dust 
are  not  taken.  Above  all,  everything  must  be  kept  in  the 
most  cleanly  condition.  There  must  be  no  excuse  for  dirt 
in  the  warehouse,  and  this  applies  to  the  hands  and  clothes 
of  the  operatives  as  well  as  to  the  machinery. 

Entering  the  Work, — It  is  a  rule  in  the  warehouse 
neither  to  receive  nor  to  part  with  even  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  paper  without  proper  written  authority.  Even  when 
this  authority  is  received,  it  must  be  filed,  and  whatever  is 
done  in  accordance  with  it  must  be  duly  recorded  in  the 
several  warehouse-books.  The  warehouseman  must  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  state  accurately  how  much  white 
paper  and  how  many  copies  of  any  given  printed  sheet  he 
has  in  stock.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  by  a  proper 
system  of  bookkeeping,  rigorously  carried  out,  that  this 
-end  can  be  accomplished.  In  large  ofiBces  the  bookkeeping 
is  done  by  the  warehouse-clerk,  and  the  direction  of  the 
hands  employed  alone  occupies  the  principal  warehouseman. 

White  Paper. — This  sort  of  paper,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, includes  all  kinds  of  stock  not  actually  printed. 
It  will  be  brought  in  from  the  stationers,  together  with  a 
delivery-note  stating  the  number  of  reams,  bundles,  or 
reels  that  ought  to  be  sent.  The  delivery-note  is  compared 
with  the  material,  the  parcels-book  of  the  carter  signed, 
und  some  of  the  hands  arrange  the  parcels  in  a  convenient 
place  in  piles.  Then  the  quantities  are  entered  into  the 
stock-book,  and  the  paper  can  be  opened  and  stored. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  warehouseman  receives  from 
the  foreman  of  the  machine  or  press  department  a  note  re- 
quiring the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  paper.  This 
must  be  attended  to,  and  a  receipt  obtaiaed  for  the  quantity 
of  the  paper  that  has  been  given  up,  which  receipt  will  be 
£led  or  passed  on  to  the  clerk  to  be  entered  in  the  stock-book. 
While  the  warehouseman  is  debited  with  all  paper  received, 
he  is,  of  course,  credited  with  what  he  delivers  to  be  printed. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  run  short  of  paper  for 
.^uiy  job  whose  recurrence  is  known  beforehand,  such  as  the 
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The  whole  of  the  columns  of  quantities  are  made  to 
l)alance  in  this  maimer :  To  the  quantity  received  from  the 
stationers  will  ultimately  require  to  be  added  the  amount 
of  spoilage  in  its  passing  through  the  press-room.  So 
many  "overs,"  or  overplus  sheets,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  house  and  the  character  of  the  work,  must  be  delivered 
to  the  press-room.  A  certain  quantity  of  these  will  not 
'  come  back.  More  spoilage  will  occur  in  the  warehouse- 
room,  and  the  quantity  of  perfect  sheets,  as  recorded  in  the 
last  column,  plus  the  spoilage,  plus  the  overs,  will  be  equal 
to  that  in  the  first  column,  and  the  whole  account  will,  as 
we  have  said,  balance. 

In  addition  to  this  check  upon  the  stationer  and  the 
•printers,  as  well  as  upon  his  own  workpeople,  the  ware- 
houseman is  usually  called  upon  to  keep  an  account  for  the 
customer  or  the  publisher,  consisting  of  a  statement  of  what 
paper  he  has  received,  and  how  much  he  has  used,  the 
balance  representing  the  quantity  in  hand  or  in  stock.  The 
following  is  a  form  often  adopted: — 


Beceived. 

In  stock,  as  per  last 

statement     

Aug.  26,  Spicer  Bros. 


PAPER  ACCOUNT. 

Used. 


Bms.  Qrs.  Shts. 


15 
35 


0 
11 


0 
0 


50      11 


For  2,750  Copies 
"P.R."  62  pp.... 

„  2,500, 10  pp.  ... 
Balance  in  hand 


Bms.  Qrs.  Shts. 


21 

3 

26 


6  17 
2  16 
1      15 


50      11 


0 


On  the  left-hand  side  of  this  form  is  entered  the  date  on 
which  each  addition  to  the  stock  was  received,  and  on  the 
Tight  the  particulars  are  filled  in  of  the  various  jobs  to 
which  the  paper  has  been  applied,  the  two  sides  of  course 
balancing  each  other. 

Tbe  following  set  of  forms,  used  in  a  large  London 
establishment,  are  suitable  for  offices  in  which  the  preceding 
system  of  keeping  accounts  would  not  be  sufficient. 

The  wholesale  stationer  delivers  the  paper,  as  ordered, 
to  the  warehouse.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  delivery  note, 
containing  particulars  of  quality  and  quantity.  The  invoice 
is  sent  afterwards  to  the  principals,  that  is,  to  the  office  or 
<io\inting  house.  It  is  afterwards  passed  to  the  warehouse- 
man, so  that  he  may  verify  the  items. 
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If  the  items  in  the  delivery  note  are  correct,  the  ware- 
liouseman  records  the  transaction  in  the 

PAPER  RECEIVED  BOOK. 


DATE.i   QUANTITY. 


Bm  Qrs    6ht 


jMILI.  KO. 
iwEIGHT. 


COST 

PER 

REAM. 


SIZE  AND 
QUALITY. 


FBOM  WHOM 
RBCSIVED. 


I 


TOTAL 
COST. 


FOR  WHAT 

JOB  OR 
FOR  STOCK 


If  the  paper  is  supplied  hy  the  customer  for  the  purpose 
of  his  own  work,  he  should  be  advised  of  the  receipt  of  the 
^oods,  in  a  form  something  similar  to  the  following  : — 


ADVICE  OF  RECEIPT  OF  PAPER. 


188 


To 


Mm  No., 
for 


Eeceived  this  day, 
sheets,  of 


reams, 


from. 


(Signature  of  Warehouseman) 


quires, 


Note.— Please  verify  these  figures,  sign  the  form,  and  return  it  without 

delay. 

It  is  often  advisable  to  send  with  this  note  a  sample  of 
ihe  paper  as  received. 
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When  it  is  required  to  use  tbe  paper,  the  Press-room  or~ 
Machine-room  Overseer,  according  as  to  whether  the  job- 
is  to  be  worked  at  press  or  machine,  sends  an  order  foir 
the  quantity  required,  as  follows : — 


OBDEE  FOB  PAPER. 


188 


No 

To  the  Warehousemaj) : — 
Please  supply 


ibr_ 


(Overseer's  Signature) 


*«*  No  workman  will  be  supplied  with  material  unless  a  duly  signed  order 

in  this  form  is  presented. 

It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  warehouseman  to  record, 
the  delivery  of  this  paper.  He  therefore  enters  it  as 
follows  in 

THE  WAREHOUSE  DAY  BOOK. 


NO.  OF 
ORDER. 


QUALITY,  Ac, 
OF  PAPER. 


SIZE  AITD 
PRICE. 


QUAirriTY 
GOOD  PAPER. 


Kms    Qrs.  Shts 


WASTE  SHEETS 
SUPPLIED. 


Bms.  Qrs.  Shts. 


The  paper  having  been  printed,  is  returned  to  the  ware- 
house, along  with  a  ticket,  containing  a  statement  of  the 
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number  of  sheets,  signed  by  the  overseer  of  the  printing 
department  in  which  it  has  been  worked  off. 

The  figures  in  this  ticket  must  be  checked  by  the  ware- 
houseman, who  has  the  sheets  duly  counted.  This  should 
be  done  before  they  are  dried,  folded,  pressed,  &c.,  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  warehouseman  has  next  to  record  the  quantity  of 
sheets  in  stock,  as  follows,  in  the 

WAREHOUSE  STOCK  BOOK. 


KAME  OF  WORK. 


DATS. 


COPIES  BECD. 


DATE. 


COPIES  DELIYXBED. 


Drying  the  Sheets, — The  printed  sheets  are  brought  from 
the  machine-room  and  stacked  up  on  the  floor,  or  on 
shelves  or  benches,  preparatory  to  being  dried.  By  mean& 
of  the  Gill  Hot-rolling  machine,  presently  to  be  described ^ 
sheets  may  be  pressed  immediately  after  being  taken  from 
the  press ;  otherwise,  drying  is  the  first  operation  which 
the  warehouseman  will  undertake. 

In  very  small  offices,  cojds  or  lines  are  strung  across  the 
press-room ;  hence  the  phrase,  "  on  the  line."  The  paper 
is  laid  upon  them  by  means  of  the  "  peel,"  a  strip  of  wood 
to  which  a  cross  piece  is  attached.  It  is  a  prominent 
feature  in  engravings  of  old  offices.  A  better  plan  is  to 
erect  poles  or  rods  near  the  ceiling  of  the  warehouse. 
After  hanging  the  sheets  up  in  parcels  of  a  quire  or  so,, 
they  are  left  to  dry  by  the  ordinary  evaporation  of  the 
moisture.  .  This  plan  is  open  to  three  serious  objections. 

2p 
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It  IS  dangerous,  as  the  gaslights,  often  placed  underneath, 
are  liable  to  ignite  the  sheets,  and  perhaps  set  fire  to  the 
whole  building.  The  plan  is  also  defective  from  the 
tendency  there  is  of  the  dust  of  the  room  discolouring  the 
paper,  particularly  over  the  fold,  or  the  "  break,"  more 
especially  as  this  exposure  must  be  maintained  for  a 
^considerable  time.  The  plan  also  detracts  from  the  orderly 
and  methodical  appearance  which  should  always  be 
exhibited  in  the  warehouse. 

The  very  finest  kind  of  woodcut  work  can,  however,  only 
be  dried  properly  in  cold  air.  The  process  is  slow  and 
tedious,  and  involves  much  space.  The  best  plan  is  to  lay 
out  the  sheets  in  twos  or  threes  upon  trays.  If  there  are 
very  heavy  cuts,  the  set-off  sheets  ought  to  be  left  in,  as 
they  come  from  the  machine. 

The  best  way  of  drying  sheets,  where  it  is  practicable,  is 
io  use  hot  air  or  steam  pipes.  A  room  with  stone  or  brick 
flooring,  and  bare  walls,  is  the  most  suitable,  as  with  the 
greatest  care  there  is  always  the  danger  of  fire  breaking 
out. 

The  best  arrangement  that  we  have  seen  is  one  which 
maybe  described  as  a  series  of  domestic  clothes-horses 
standing  nearly  close  together.  Their  front  edges  are 
wider  than  the  rest  of  the  frames,  and  approach  each  other 
<|uite  closely,  so  that  when  all  are  in  position  the  side  of 
the  series  forms  a  complete  partition.  By  making  them 
run  in  grooves,  one  horse  may  be  withdrawn  at  a  time,  and 
the  sheets  moved  and  replaced,  the  rest  of  them,  meanwhile, 
not  being  exposed  to  as  much  cold  air  as  if  a  wide  door 
had  to  be  opened.  In  such  a  room  the  work  should  be 
hung  in  quantities  of  about  half  a  quire,  although  some- 
times smaller  and  sometimes  larger  lots  are  better.  The 
temperature  of  this  room  may  be  about  125  degrees,  but 
this  is  a  matter  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  work, 
:and  one  which  experience  alone  can  settle. 

Some  kinds  of  paper  dry  much  more  readily  than  others, 
and  in  regard  to  printing  ink  there  is  always  danger  that 
"while  it  appears  on  the  surface  to  be  dry  and  "  set,"  it  may 
he  more  or  less  wet  beneath.     If  a  smear  results  from  the 
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^ger  being  slightly  rubbed  over  it,  of  course  the  sheets 
must  be  kept  hung  up  for  some  time  longer,  but  it  is  better 
to  test  one  of  them  by  laying  over  it  a  piece  of  printing 
paper,  and  rubbing  the  back  of  that  with  a  paper-knife. 
If,  when  removed,  there  is  no  set-off,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  sheets  are  ready  to  be  pressed  or  sent  out, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Of  late  years  the  practice  of  rolling  paper  has  come 
largely  into  vogue,  to  dispense  with  the  process  of  wetting 
previous  to  printing.  Paper  so  prepared  prints  as  well,  if 
not  in  some  cases  better,  ^an  when  it  is  damped. 

Boiling,  or  calendering,  is  not  done  in  the  printing-office, 
but  by  the  stationers.  Paper  may  be  obtained  that  is 
rolled  on  both  sides,  or  only  on  one  side.  It  must  be  very 
carefully  handled  in  the  warehouse,  being  liable  to  soilage 
by  the  slightest  circumstance. 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  printing  paper, 
being  more  absorbent,  is  easier  dried  than  writing  paper. 
Ink  dries  most  rapidly  on  a  well-glazed  printing  paper. 
Some  of  the  hard  writing  papers  used  occasionally  for 
printing  upon  require  to  be  hung  up  for  many  days  before 
they  are  thoroughly  dry. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  dry  a  few  printed  sheets  immediately, 
for  any  sudden  emergency,  such  as  completing  the  sheets 
•of  a  volume,  calcined  magnesia  may  be  dusted  over  them, 
w^hich  will  not  sensibly  affect  the  colour  of  the  ink,  and 
yet  remove  or  absorb  so  much  of  it  as  remains  above  the 
surface  of  the  paper.  A  pad  of  cotton  wool  is  preferably 
employed,  and  the  ink  may  then  be  rubbed  over,  as  in 
applying  bronze  powders.  Powdered  French  chalk  is  also 
useful,  but  it  makes  the  paper  very  slippery. 

Very  fine  work,  when  received  from  the  printing-office,  is 
generally  examined,  sheet  by  sheet,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  any  finger-marks  or  smears  on  the  margin.  Such 
may  be  removed  by  the  use  of  stale  bread,  india-rubber,  or 
an  ink  eraser ;  but  fine  glass  or  sand  paper  is  also  occa- 
sionally resorted  to. 

Pressing  Paper, — When  the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry,  it 
is  ready  to  be  pressed,  or  smoothed,  and  freed  horn  the 
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indentations  caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  types.  It  is^ 
usually  held  to  be  desirable  that  these  should  be  removed^ 
and  that  a  perfectly  level,  polished  surface  should  be  given 
to  the  paper.  In  America,  the  acme  of  the  printer's  art 
is  supposed  to  be  reached  when  every  trace  of  the  pressure 
of  the  types  has  been  removed,  and  the  sheets  present  the 
smooth  and  glossy  appearance  of  polished  ivory.  Amateurs 
of  fine  printing  in  France — the  home  of  bibliophilism — on 
the  other  hand,  rather  prefer  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
pressure,  and  do  not  admire  the  high  glaze  so  much  valued 
elsewhere. 

There  are  two  distinct  pressing  processes  in  use,  called 
respectively  •*  Cold  Pressing  *'  and  "  Hot  Pressing." 
Machines  are  constructed  according  to  the  requirements  of 
both  methods. 

The  earliest  system  adopted  was  to  beat  the  printed 
sheets  with  a  heavy  hammer — a  tedious  and  laborious 
process,  and  one  requiring  great  dexterity.  After  this  there 
was  introduced  the  screw  press.  The  smallest  and  most. 
elementary  appliance  of  the  kind  is  called  the  "  Nipping 
Press."  It  consists  of  a  frame  with  cross-piece,  into  which 
a  screw  is  wormed,  to  the  end  of  it  being  attached  a  platen. 
The  paper  is  placed  underneath  this,  and  the  action  of  the 
screw  bringing  down  the  platen  causes  the  necessary 
pressure.  This  machine  is,  of  course,  only  suitable  for 
small  jobs,  and  it  is  made  up  to  about  twenty-four  inches 
in  length. 

The  screw,  or  standing  press,  is  a  development  of  the 
last-named.  The  sheets  are  placed  either  singly  or  in  lots 
of  three  or  four  between  "glazed  boards."  This  process 
involves  the  handling  of  the  sheets  twice — first,  in  laying 
them  between  the  boards  and  putting  them  in  the  press, 
allowing  them  to  remain  a  number  of  hours  to  obtain  the 
desired  surface  and  finish ;  second,  the  removing  of  the 
sheets  from  the  press  and  taking  them  out  of  the  boards. 

The  glazed  boards  are  made  in  various  sizes  and  thick- 
nesses. They  are  somewhat  costly,  but  only  the  best 
ought  to  be  used,  as  they  are  more  economical  than  the 
thin  descriptions.     For  "  filling  in"  the  boards,  two  boys- 


i  employed.     One  stands  before  the  pile 

1  his  left  before  the  pile  of  boards. 

>ard,  the  other  inetAntly  depoeite  on  it 

ly  after  whieb  the  first  lays  down  wiotb 
till  the  whole  of  the  paper  is  betweei 

is  then  taken  to  the  press  and  placei 

bed.  The  arm — a  long  lever^is  then 
ttie  slot  left  for  it,  and  by  thus  turning  the  screw  t 
ia  pressed.  The  piece  answering  to  the  platen  ol 
iog  press  is  called  the  "  follower  ;  "  the  space  bet\ 
mid  the  bed  is  called  the  "  daylight."  Some  sere' 
-are  actuated  by  a  three-limbed  appliance  like  the  I 
in  the  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  &nd  are  callec 
presses." 

The  warehouseman  sbonld  be  very  particular 
that  the  work  is  thoroughly  dry  before  it  ia  put 
press.  If  this  be  neglected,  there  will  be  a  set-o 
glazed  boards,  which  will  reappear  on  a  subseqai 
sheets  being  set  in. 

The  deficiency  of  the  screw  or  standing  presi 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  sufficient 
from  it  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  Hence  ti 
invented  the  "  hydraulic  press,"  which  is  sometln 
after  its  originator,  Bramah,  the  engineer.  It 
upon  the  principle  that  a  pressure  exerted  on  the  e 
a  liquid  is  transmitted  nndiminished  to  all  part 
mass  and  in  all  directions.  We  must  omit  detail 
struetion,  bat  the  following  are  the  essential  parlu  m  uic 
machine :  Into  the  cavity  of  a  strong  metal  cylinder  a 
piston  passes,    but   watertight  through  the  top.     A  tube  r 

leads  from  the  cylinder  to  a  force-pump,  and  by  means  of  k" 

this  water  is  drawn  from  the  tank  into  a  cavity,  bo  as  to  '• 

force  the  piston  upwards.     The  piston  supports  a  table,  on  ' 

which  in  placed  the  paper  to  be  pressed,  and  the  rising  of  ■  ■ 

the   (able  presses  the   mass  against  a  strong  croashead,  It ' 

fastened  to  the  side  pillars  of  the  press.     The  power  of  the  I" ) 

press  is  calculated  in  the  following  manner ;  Suppose  that  ^  | . 

the  pump  has  only  one-thousandth  of  Uie  area  of  the  piston,  ■  ! 

and  that  by  means  of  its  lever-handles  the  piston  of  tho  Ij ' 

jump  is  preased  down  with  a  force  of  600  pounds,  tha  jjl 
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piston  of  the  barrel  will  rise  with  a  force  of  one  thousand 
times  600  pounds,  or  more  than  200  tons.  The  rise,  how- 
ever, is  slow  in  proportion  to  the  power. 

The  enormous  multiplying  power  given  by  this  machine^ 
has  been  employed  for  many  years  in  the  printer's  ware- 
house, presses  suitable  for  printers  being  made  of  various, 
sizes  up  to  quadruple  demy,  which  can  be  pumped  up  by 
steam  or  hand  power.  It  is  found  advantageous,  when  a< 
number  of  presses  are  used  in  an  office,  to  employ  steam. 
An  eccentric  should  be  fixed  to  the  shafting.  Any  number 
of  presses  may  be  supplied  by  a  single  pipe,  by  having  a. 
joint  at  each  press  fitted  with  a  screw  valve,  which  can  be* 
opened  or  shut  at  will. 

The  Boomer  Press  is  a  comparatively  recent  invention- 
The  principle  by  which  its  enormous  power  is  accumulated 
is  by  a  combination  of  four  levers  working  upon  toggle: 
joints,  through  which  passes  a  right  and  left  hand  screw. 
The  rotation  of  the  screw  causes  the  two  joints  to  approach 
or  diverge,  according  to  the  direction  of  such  rotation,  with 
a  perfectly  uniform  motion. 

This  press  possesses  several  advantages  over  both  the- 
ordinary  screw  and  the  hydraulic  presses.  The  pressure 
once  applied  cannot  yield,  so  that  the  material  is  in  no  way 
released,  and  can  therefore  receive  a  finish  in  less  time  than 
when  under  hydraulic  pressure.  The  construction  is  simple 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  power  accumulates 
with  every  turn  of  the  screw,  the  movement  of  the  platen 
or  "  follower  "  being  rapid  at  the  commencement  of  the 
pressing,  gradually  diminishing  in  speed  as  the  power 
increases  and  the  material  under  pressure  becomes  the 
most  dense.  The  movement  of  the  follower  can  be  regulated 
with  nicety,  being  continuous  in  action,  not  intermittent^ 
as  with  the  hydraulic.  The  press  is  specially  adapted  for 
smoothing  damp  sheets  and  pressing  printed  sheets  between 
glazed  boards.  It  often  does  as  much  work  in  two  hours, 
aa  in  the  screw  press  would  requu-e  twenty-four  hours. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Hot-Prbssing  Paper. — Gill's  Hot  Boiling  Machine. 

Hot-pressing,  as  a  process  for  finishing  sheets  by  remov- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  printing,  and  imparting  smooth- 
ness and  glossiness  to  the  paper,  is  very  much  superior  to 
cold-pressing.  There  is  also  the  special  advantage  con- 
nected with  its  use,  that  the  work  is  done  in  considerably 
less  time — a  matter  occasionally  of  the  highest  importance. 

On  the  other  hand,  unless  hot-pressing  is  properly  done, 
it  may  spoil  instead  of  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
sheets  subjected  to  it,  especially  by  browning  the  ink, 
making  it  spread,  and  by  causing  set-off.  Very  few 
printers,  indeed,  know  how  to  do  it  efficiently,  and  the 
ordinary  text-books  of  printing  give  no  directions  that  are 
practically  useful.  In  the  Metropolis,  the  two  or  three 
firms  that  make  a  special  business  of  it  decline  to  afford 
information  to  others  as  to  its  modus  operandi,  while  very 
jealously  guarding  their  own  plant  from  the  inspection  of 
outsiders.  The  following  details  may  be  depended  upon 
as  representing  the  best  methods  adopted  by  the  professional 
hot-pressers. 

The  Press, — The  press  that  has  given  the  best  results 
hitherto  is  the  hydraulic  press,  described  in  the  last 
chapter ;  though  there  would  seem  little  reason  why  the 
Boomer  press  should  not  perform  the  work  equally  well. 
The  ordinary  screw  press,  however,  is  not  powerful  enough. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  hydraulic  press  is  that  it 
**  gives  "  after  impression  is  put  on.  This,  however,  only 
occurs  with  what  is  called  "  spongy'*  work ;  that  is,  soft 
piles  or  "  stacks  '*  of  paper  whose  compressibility  is  greater 
than  usual.  When  the  stacks  are  put  in  "solid,"  the 
pressure  is  maintained.  On  a  good  hydraulic  press  the 
average  pressure  may  be  about  200  tons. 

AjTangement  of  the  Press, — On  the  bed  of  the  press 
about  twenty  glaze  boards,  or  "  cards,*'  or  "  skins,"  as 
they  are  usually  termed,  are  first  of  all  laid  down  to  form 
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a  firm  foundation.  Then  there  is  laid  on  them  a  heated 
iron  plate,  about  J  or  f  inch  thick.  Above  that  comes  the 
stack,  consisting  of  sheets  of  the  paper  alternated  or 
"  sandwiched  "  with  glazed  boards.  About  130  glazed 
boards  form  a  stack.  Above  them,  again,  comes  another 
hot  plate,  and  then,  according  to  the  available  space,  other 
stacks,  a  heated  plate ;  twenty  or  thirty  cards  being  laid  on 
the  top  of  all.  The  "follower"  is  now  nearly  reached, 
and  the  action  of  the  pump  and  piston  below  the  bed 
forces  the  latter  up,  and  causes  the  impression.  This 
filling  of  the  press  is  called  "  building  up,"  and  it  has  to 
be  done  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  otherwise  the  plates 
would  get  cold. 

Heating  the  Plates, — This  is  done  in  a  specially  con- 
trived oven,  with  a  damper  at  the  top,  which  is  opened  for  the 
admission  of  cold  air  if  the  plates  have  become  too  hot ; 
or,  in  technical  language,  are  "  over-baked."  To  know 
whether  the  plates  are  hot  enough,  the  workman  applies 
his  finger,  covered  with  a  little  saliva,  in  the  same  way 
as  tailors  are  accustomed  to  test  the  temperature  of  their 
irons.  If  the  saliva  is  at  once  evaporated,  the  plate  is  hot 
enough. 

Building  up, — The  whole  of  the  stacks  must  be  put 
in  the  press  together,  to  prevent  the  plates  becoming  too 
<5old.  They  are  kept  in  the  press  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours ;  in  the  former  case  it  would  be  called  an  "  eight- 
hour  press,"  in  the  latter  a  "  twelve-hour  press." 

The  Boards. — Unless  the  work  is  very  common,  one 
sheet  only  is  put  between  each  board.  The  boards  should 
not  be  too  thick ;  if  they  are,  much  of  the  force  of  the 
impression  is  lost.  As  is  well  known,  the  boards  are  ex- 
pensive, but  practically  they  may  be  said  to  never  wear 
out.  This  may  seem  remarkable,  but  it  is  quite  true; 
plenty  of  boards  are  now  in  use  in  houses  doing  this  kind 
of  work  regularly  that  are  thirty  and  forty  years  old. 
Constant  wear  is  apt  to  make  them  broken  and  ragged  at 
the  edges ;  but  this  is  a  different  thing  to  wearing  them 
out,  to  which  it  would  be  thought  they  were  especially 
susceptible. 
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the  Boards. — In  the  printing-ofEce  the  opera- 

tning  the  glazed  boards  is  regarded  as  being 

eseary  as  it  is  found  to  be  tedious.     Yet  in  a 

■presser's  establishment  the  boards  are  never 

11.     Whenever  it  ia  thoughtthat there  ia  danger 

lie  boaida  are  simply  "  baked,"  or  eiposed  in 

r  heating  the  plates,  to  a  moderate  heat.     The 

is  seems  to  be    to  indurate   the  board  with 

^        ,  which,  even  with  the  finest  work,  never  seta 

off.     This  has  been  a  trade  secret  hitherto,  and  one  that 

has  been  jealously  guarded.     Now  that  those  who  tiae  the 

Jiot-pressing  process  are  in  possession  of  it,  the  saving  that 

may  in  this  way  be  effected  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated. 

Boards  that  have   been   in  use  a  dozen  years  have  the 

appearance  of  black  polished  ebony,  through  the  successive 

"  bakings  "  and  the  ink  thus  ingrained  into  them ;  but  that 

no  set-off  is  thereby  caused  is  simply  a  matter  of  practical 

experience.     Sometimes  they  are  baked  twice,  but  this  is 

after  exceptionally  heavy  and  "wet  "  ink  has  been  passed 

through  them. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  boards  well  filled  up, 
as  if  they  are  unevenly  packed,  or  all  the  paper  is  not 
placed  in  the  centre  over  Uie  ram,  there  is  great  danger  of 
breaking  the  presa. 

When  Sheets  may  be  Pressed. — The  two  methods  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  sheets  liave  been  sufficiently  dried  as  to 
allow  them  to  go  into  the  boards  already  referred  to,  apply 
also  to  hot-pressing.  The  sheets  may  be  slightly  rubbed 
with  the  finger,  and  if  there  is  a  smear  resulting  they  are 
not  yet  fit.  Or  a  piece  of  paper  may  be  applied  to  a 
portion  and  rubbed  with  a  paper-knife  ;  if  there  is  any 
ink  adhering  to  the  white  paper,  in  the  ehape  of  set-off, 
the  print  ie  too  wet. 

Filling  in. — The  boarda  may  be  filled  in  with  sheets 
in  the  way  already  referred  to  under  the  subject  of  Cold 
Pressing.  There  is,  however,  a  much  more  rapid  plan, 
adopted  in  the  large  hot-pressing  establishments,  which 
may  be  here  described.  The  boards  are  emptied  of  their 
last  jobs  and  filled  in  with  new  work  simultaneously.  The 
"Workman  stands  with  a  pile  of  printed  sheets  at  his  left 
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While  one  boy  is  taking  the  sheet  from  No.  8  and  placing^ 
it  on  4,  the  other  picks  up  the  board  and  lays  it  down  on  2» 
Meanwhile,  a  sheet  from  1  has  been  transferred  to  2,  and 
a  board  belonging  to  8  released  through  the  pressed  sheet 
it  contained  going  to  4.  This  board  is  laid  on  2,  while 
another  sheet  is  being  lifted  off  8,  and  another  board  made 
available. 

The  Gill  HoUBolling  Machine, — The  speciality  of  this 
machine  is  that  by  means  of  it  work  may  be  finished  directly 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  machine,  the  drying  and  pressing 
or  "  rolling  "  the  sheet  being  done  at  one  operation. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  polished  steel  cylinders, 
through  the  centre  of  which  a  small  steam-pipe  passes.  At 
the  upper  end  is  a  feeding-board,  on  which  the  work  is  laid, 
and  at  the  other  end,  under  the  cylinder,  is  a  delivery 
arrangement  somewhat  like  the  flyers  of  a  printing  machine.. 
The  machine  can  be  set  up  by  any  engineer,  as  all  the  parts 
are  carefully  marked. 

After  the  machine  is  erected,  and  before  commencing  to- 
run  paper  through,  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  that 
the  points  for  removing  the  sheets  from  the  rolls  are  set  so 
that  each  point  touches  the  roll.  The  machine  may  then 
be  started,  and  the  points  worked  up  to  a  feather  edge.. 
When  this  is  done  there  will  be  a  slight  burr  on  the  ends 
of  the  points,  which  must  be  removed  by  means  of  a  little 
emery-cloth  on  the  fingers.  Then  remove  the  bolts,  which 
go  through  levers  at  ends  of  point  bars,  and  by  which  the 
points  are  pressed  against  the  rolls,  and  substitute  for  them 
the  elastic  bands  sent  with  the  machine,  as,  after  once  being 
bedded,  the  points  must  only  be  pressed  against  the  rolls 
with  a  light  elastic  pressure,  otherwise  they  will  have  burrs 
produced  on  them,  which  will  stop  the  delivery  of  the 
sheet. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  sheets  occasionally  catch  the 
points,  it  will  be  evident  that  some  of  the  points  have  not 
been  sufficiently  bedded,  or  the  burrs  have  not  been 
thoroughly  removed,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to  work  & 
little  longer  before  passing  any  more  sheets  through. 

The  solution  for  removing  the  set  off  from   the  rolls^ 
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consists  of  common  soda  and  water,  in  the  proportions  of 
one  pound  of  soda  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  the  solution 
is  ready  for  use  after  standing  about  ten  hours.  If  the  ink 
is  very  greasy,  a  stronger  solution  may  be  necessary.  The 
addition  of  a  little  of  "  Hudson's  Dry  Soap,'*  or,  better 
still,  Powell's  '*  Kathartikon,"  is  found  beneficial  in  keeping 
the  rolls  bright. 

When  the  machine  is  working  constantly,  the  sponge- 
bags  in  the  troughs  must  be  turned  at  least  twice  a  day,  and 
thoroughly  washed  once  a  week ;  or  a  piece  of  old  blanket 
should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  sponge-bags  and  washed 
every  night.  The  troughs  should  be  emptied  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  at  least  once  a  month. 

When  the  machine  is  stopped  for  any  length  of  time,  say 
all  night,  the  troughs  containing  the  solution  must  be  taken 
•out,  and  the  pressure  removed,  so  that  the  rolls  are  not  in 
contact.  The  rolls  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  dry,  and 
wiped  over  with  a  greasy  cloth,  or  a  little  mutton  suet,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  corrosion  or  rust,  to  which  chilled  rolls 
are  especially  liable.  This  is  most  important,  as  the  rusting 
of  the  rolls  will  necessitate  their  being  taken  out  and 
re-ground,  which  is  a  very  costly  process. 

When  careless  workmen  are  employed,  the  printed  work 
is  sometimes  injured  by  the  ink  being  caused  to  spread. 
This  is  owing  to  the  rolls  being  too  hot ;  for  best  cut- work 
the  temperature  of  the  hand  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Paper  may  be  thinned  by  this  machine  to  an  extent  that 
is  quite  surprising.  The  "  London  Post  Office  Directory  " 
was  thus  reduced  in  thickness  about  one  and  a  half 
inches. 

If  the  rolls  are  too  hot,  the  Gill  machine  will  render  black 
ink  slightly  brown.  This  result  is  also  met  with  in  ordinary 
hot-pressing  if  the  plates  are  too  hot.  It  is  advisable  not 
to  roll  immediately  after  printing,  as  the  machine  in  such 
case  necessarily  takes  some  of  the  colour  off.  If  the  ink  is 
allowed  to  set,  there  is  no  tendency  of  the  kind.  With  a 
little  experience  and  care  any  workman  will  be  able  to  roll 
^1  sorts  of  work  satisfactorily. 
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The  machines  will  roll  anything,  from  a  trade  card  to  a 
quadruple  demy  sheet,  with  cuts  or  otherwise.  As  much 
as  200  reams  of  douhle -crown  and  demy  sized  sheets  have 
heen  rolled  on  a  B8-inch  machine  in  an  ordinary  week.  The 
machines  are  shown  to  have  saved  one  London  firm  alone 
^500  a  year,  comparing  the  cost  of  rolling  with  that  of 
drying  and  pressing. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Folding — Enocking-up — Gathering — Collating — Counting — 

Cutting. 

Folding, — If  the  sheets  in  hand  consist  of  bookwork,  they 
are  now  ready  for  folding.  This  is  done  either  by  hand 
or  machine. 

Machine-folding  requires  no  directions.  The  sheets  are 
fed  into  the  apparatus  as  in  a  printing  machine,  receive 
their  folds  from  the  mechanism  inside,  and  are  delivered  at 
the  bottom,  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  remove  them 
whenever  the  pile  has  become  sufficiently  large.  Some 
machines  register  by  points  as  in  printing,  in  others  the 
work  is  merely  fed  up  to  gauges.  The  alteration  of  the 
apparatus  for  two,  three,  or  more  folds  is  done  according 
to  the  directions  for  use  supplied  by  each  manufacturer, 
which  are  applicable  only  to  his  particular  machine  ;  hence 
it  is  unnecessary  to  reprint  them  here.  Care  should  be 
enjoined  upon  the  operator,  usually  a  young  woman,  that 
her  hands  are  clean,  and  that  the  sheets  be  as  little  handled 
as  possible,  lest  smears  be  caused. 

Hand-folding  is  an  operation  requiring  both  precision 
and  dexterity,  qualities  of  a  somewhat  diverse  character. 
The  operator  must  fully  understand  the  object  and  uses  of 
signatures,  as  described  in  Chapter  XV.  of  the  First  Part' 
of  this  work.  There  is  a  different  method  adopted  for  each 
form  of  sheet,  the  quarto,  octavo,  twelvemo,  and  the  rest,  each 
requiring  special  keatment.     The  general  system,  however^ 
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may  be  gathered  from  the  following  account  of  the  folding 
of  an  octavo  sheet : — 

Take  a  pile  of  about  a  ream  and  lay  them  out  flat  on  the 
folding-board.  If  any  of  the  sheets  are  irregularly  piled 
up  they  must  be  brought  to  lie  exactly  on  the  top  of  each 
other  by  being  knocked-up,  which  will  be  described  here- 
after. It  is  most  essential  for  proper  folding  that  the  pile 
should  be  perfectly  straight  and  square. 

Now  turn  it  so  that  the  inner  forme  is  uppermost — ^that 
is,  the  side  containing  the  second  page  of  the  sheet.  The 
principal  signature  will  be  underneath  ;  but  the  secondary 
signature,  such  as  B  2  of  sheet  B,  will  be  exposed  to  view, 
and  be  on  the  extreme  right  hand.  The  order  of  the 
printed  pages  will  now  be  as  follows  : — 


L 

01 

II 

9 

15 

14 

8 

At  the  foot  of  3  will  be  the  second  signature.  Now  fold 
the  half  of  the  sheet  containing  pages  3  and  14  entirely 
-over  the  other  half,  and  stroke  down  the  line  of  the  fold. 
It  may  be  that  the  ofi-mar^ins  of  pages  2  and  3  are  not 
exactly  equal,  but  that  must  be  disregarded,  and  the  pages 
of  the  print  themselves  made  to  fall  exactly  over  each  other. 
The  following  pages  will  now  be  uppermost :— 


9 

21 

4 

18 

Bring  that  half  of  the  sheet  containing  5  and  12  over,  upon 


to  the  left  Bide,  and  commence  folding  the  next. 

The  right  hand  should  be  used  for  turning  the  sheet  and 
stroking  down.  The  adjustment  of  the  pages,  or  making 
them  register,  is  done  with  the  left  hand  immediately  before 
stroking.  The  sheets  ought  to  be  well  flattened,  or  they 
will  give  Bubseqaent  trouble,  and  it  is  advisable  to  h^ve 
largo  pieces  of  wood  on  the  folding- table  to  keep  the  pile 
straight. 

Knoelcin!/-upia&  simple  operation,  yet  somewhat  difficult 
to  describe  verbally.  Its  object  is  to  get  the  sheets  lying 
exactly  on  the  top  of  each  other  in  an  even  pile — in  non- 
technical language,  making  all  the  edges  coincide.  Take 
up  twenty  or  more  loosely  between  the  two  hands  ;  plac« 
them  on  edge,  lift  the  lot  up  and  bring  down  smartly  on 
the  board;  by  which  the  bottoms  of  all  will  be  made 
regolar  and  even.  Then,  without  diBturbing  their  position 
in  that  direction,  turn  roond  the  lot  and  bring  the  other 
edge  against  the  table.  This  will  probably  bring  the  whole 
pile  right ;  if  not,  it  must  be  tamed  again  until  all  the 
refractory  sheets  have  assumed  their  proper  places. 

Although  properly  appertaining  to  Bookbinding,  the 
two  operations  of  Gathering  and  CoUatiitg  may  be  briefly 
described. 

The  several  sheets  of  a  volome  having  been  folded,  and 
otherwise  finished,  have  now  to  be  brought  together  in  due 
order  and  sequence.  Each  signature  is  laid  ont  in  a  pile 
on  the  board  of  the  warehouse,  and  the  gatherer  begins 
'with  taking  a  sheet  of  the  first  signature,  then  one  of  the 
second,  third,  and  so  on  till  all  have  been  exhanated.  It 
does  not  always  happen  that  the  stock  of  printed  sheets 
"  runs  level  " — there  will  generally  be  a  few  more  of  some 
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sheets  than  others.  The  actual  nnmher  of  hooks  is,  or 
coarse,  the  numher  of  complete  sets  of  sheets  that  can  he 
gathered.    All  sheets  remaining  are  designated  as  waste. 

Howe's  Rotary  Gatherer  is  an  arrangement  for  econo- 
mising space  and  labour.  The  various  piles  of  printed 
sheets,  arranged  in  order  according  to  signatures,,  are 
placed  on  a  circular  revolving  table.  The  person  gatherings 
has  merely  to  stand  still  in  his  place,  and  each  pile  will  bo 
successively  presented  to  him.  He  takes  one  sheet  from 
each,  and  places  it  on  a  fixed  table  at  his  side.  Two  or 
more  persons  may  simultaneously  gather  at  one  machine, 
as  the  piles  will  pass  each  of  them  in  succession. 

Collating,  is  simply  examining  each  set  of  sheets  to 
ascertain  whether  it  includes  one  copy,  and  only  one,  or 
each  signature,  and  that  all  the  sheets  comprised  in  it  are 
in  proper  order.  The  operator  takes  up  the  lot  by  one 
corner  in  his  left  hand,  by  which  means  the  sheets  are 
slightly  separated  and  the  signatures  exposed.  He  runs 
his  eye  over  them,  and  instantaneously  detects  any  in- 
accuracy. 

Counting y  as  we  have  already  said,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  operations  in  the  warehouse,  and  it  is  of  the^ 
greatest  advantage  to  be  able  to  do  it  properly — that  is, 
methodically,  rapidly,  and  accurately.  The  process  is 
very  simple,  yet  difficult  to  describe  ;  and  the  best  way  to 
learn  it  is  to  watch  some  experienced  hand.  A  sufficient 
quantity  of  sheets — ^which  practice  alone  can  indicate — are 
taken  in  the  right  hand  ;  then,  by  a  dexterous  turn  of  the 
wrist,  they  are  separated  fan-wise,  so  that  the  edges  of 
each  are  distinctly  seen.  The  left  hand  is  laid  on  the  top 
corner,  a  certain  number  of  sheets  are  counted  by  a  glance 
of  the  eye,  and  the  left  thumb  introduced.  The  hand  is 
now  advanced  so  as  to  keep  this  portion  a  little  back,  while 
another  portion  is  counted  and  the  thumb  introduced,  and 
so  on.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  is  done  by  an  expert 
seems  marvellous  to  the  inexperienced.  The  thumb  seems 
mechanically  to  travel  through  the  successive  portions,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  mental  calculation  at  all  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  The  only  directions  we  need  give  on  thia 
subject  are,  not  to  attempt  to  count  by  too  many  numbers^ 
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— ^five  being  the  most  convenient  portion — and  that  the 
workman  should  accustom  himself  always  to  count  by  the 
same  number. 

Cutting  is  done  by  hand  and  by  machine.  By  hand 
the  process  is  quite  simple,  and,  indeed,  understood  by 
nearly  every  one.  To  do  the  v^ork  really  v^ell,  however, 
requires  caxe  and  practice.  The  paper  must  be  carefully 
folded  down  and  smoothed  with  the  paper-knife ;  a  proper 
cutting-knife  well  sharpened  must  be  used,  and  the  cut  given 
firmly  and  continuously ;  otherwise  the  paper  will  be  **  saw- 
edged,"  and  require  to  be  trimmed. 

Cutting  at  the  machine  is  also  a  simple  operation, 
requiring  little  instruction.  The  ordinary  guillotine  cutting 
machine  has  a  table  on  which  the  paper  is  laid.  The  pile 
is  then  pressed  back  so  as  to  come  under  the  knife,  being 
kept  in  position  and  supported  at  its  back  by  a  kind  of 
clamp,  worked  by  a  handle  underneath  the  table.  It  serves 
also  to  ensure  a  square  shape  to  the  paper.  The  clamp  i& 
then  brought  down  by  the  gearing  provided  for  the  purpose, 
and  finally  the  handle  is  turned  and  the  knife  descends. 
When  it  has  made  the  cut,  the  wheel  is  stopped,  and  the 
handle  re-ascends  automatically.  Some  machines  are  self- 
clamping,  and  require  less  attention  than  others.  The 
process,  indeed,  may  be  learned  in  a  few  minutes  by  watch- 
ing a  practised  hand. 

Finally  the  sheets  are.  parcelled  up  and  warehoused,  or 
sent  away  to  the  customer.  The  contents  of  each  parcel 
should  be  legibly  written  upon  it,  and  it  must  be  carefully 
tied  up  with  string.  If  it  is  to  be  kept  in  the  establishment, 
it  should  be  removed  to  a  suitable,  cleanly,  and  accessible 
place,  where  it  can  be  obtained  when  required  with  the 
least  amount  of  trouble. 
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Part  Fifth, 


A   GENERAL   VIEW   OF   THE   SEVERAL   DEPARTMENTS   OF   A  LARGE 

PRINTING-OFFICE. 

To  present  a  general  view  of  the  complete  economy  of  a 
Printing-office,  and  to  show  the  relationship  of  its  different 
departments  to  each  other,  we  might  hegin  with  the 
Counting  House,  and  descrihe  the  system  adopted  for  keep- 
ing the  accounts.  This,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
differ  from  that  in  nse  in  other  manufacturing  or  trading 
establishments,  and  we  need  not  occupy  space  in  more 
particularly  referring  to  it.  It  may  be  useful  to  remark, 
notwithstsmding,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  accounts  of  a 
printing-office  must  be  made  up  in  the  different  workrooms. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  a  printed  form,  with  blank  spaces 
to  be  filled  up.  It  should  include  the  following  items,  being 
those  that  are  most  likely  to  arise : — 

MEMORANDUM  OF  CHABGES. 


No 

Job  Beoeived 

•  ••  JaSo 

H. 

M. 

COST. 

CHABOED. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Paper  (or  Cards) 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•••        ••• 

Composition  (day)    . . . 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  ••        • •  • 

(night)... 

■  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  >        •  > 

1 

Distribution 

•  •  • 

•  ■• 

•••        • • ■ 

Beading       

■  •• 

■  •  • 

•  ••        •  •. 

Corrections 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •■        • •  ■ 

Author's  Corrections... 

••• 

•  •• 

■••        ■ • ■ 

1 

Proof  pulling     

•  •• 

•  •• 

•••             • a • 

Imposing     

•  •  ■ 

■  •■ 

•••              ••> 

Be-impo»ing       

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•••              • • ■ 

Ruling 

• «  ■ 

■  •• 

>  •>             ••  • 

J^&KlUK  •••       •••       •■•       ••• 

■  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  ■■              •  •  > 

Binding 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  ••              ■  •  ■ 

1 
1 

Preparing  Stereo 

,, 

•  •■ 

•••              ••• 

Du^PcO     ••>       •••      •••       ••• 

•  •  • 



1 

.Du.6T&l       •••       •••       •••       .•• 

•  •  • 

•  ••                  •  • 

1 

Machine    ( 

....) 

■  •• 

• •■              • • • 

i 

. 

( 

....) 

•  •• 

•  •  •              ■  •  • 

1 

( 

fmj 

•  •• 

•••             •■• 

1        1 

( 

...) 

•  •  ■ 

•  ••              ••  • 

1 

Ink(blaek) 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•• •              • •• 

1 

„    (coloured)    

•  •• 

•  •• 

•••              ••• 

Bronze  

■  •• 

■  •• 

• ••              • •• 

Dusting 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  •              •  •  ■ 

Folding 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  -              •  •  • 

Cutting  and  Booking 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•••              • • ■ 

TOTAt    

1      ! 
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ibonld  be  attached  to  a  specimeD  sheet  of 
the  two  filed  together.  The  amotmt  of  the 
id  Goirectiona — that  is,  author's  oorrections 
by  the  oveiraeer,  who  goes  through  the  com- 
ooka,  and  debits  each  job  with  the  several 
g  to  it.  The  amount  for  reading  is  generally 
as  a  role  readers  do  not  keep  an  account  of 
lie  "■working  off"  lines — that  is,  the  cost  of 
machine- work — is  obtained  from  the  overseer 
r  machine  room ;  that  for  pressing,  ware- 
per,  is  obtained  from  the  warehouse.  When 
re  added  up,  a  certain  percentage  of  profit  is 
le  principals,  or  some  experienced  person, 
ly  being  known  as  "  the  printer's  clerk."  He 
practical  knowledge  of  the  different  depart- 

uitsuLB  ui  luc  uuBinesa,  in  addition  to  being  a  ready  and 

correct  computer. 

The  Warehouse. — The  operations  carried  on  in  the  ware- 
house are  many  and  important.  Here  will  be  done  the 
"warehousing"  of  the  paper,  both  white  (or  unprinted) 
and  printed.  If  there  are  periodicals  or  serials  printed  in 
the  establishment,  the  warehouseman  has  to  take  an 
-account  of  the  state  of  the  stock,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
"keep  it  level  " — i.e.,  to  see  that  there  are  not  large 
numbers  of  some  sheets  and  few  or  none  of  others.  When 
stock  gets  low,  he  has  to  report  the  fact  to  the  firm,  for 
them  (or  the  publisher)  to  decide  whether  reprints  are 
necessary.  As  cnstodian  of  the  white  paper  he  has  a  very 
responsible  task.  He  must  check  the  bills  of  the  stationers 
and  see  that  the  proper  number  of  reams  debited  to  the  firm 
are  really  received.  He  must  also  superintend  the  wetting 
down  of  the  paper,  for  be  may  have  careless  or  inexperienced 
men  under  him,  who  may  spoil  many  pounds'  worth  of  paper 
by  their  negligence  or  incompetence.  In  establishments 
■where  binding  is  done,  the  warehouseman  also  has  control 
of  the  girls,  who  fold,  count,  collate,  and  sew  or  stitch  the 
Jtrinted  sbeets.  All  printed  mutter  leaving  tbe  printing- 
office  should  invariably  go  through  the  warehouse,  and  a 
strict  record  of  every  transaction  ought  to  be  kept  by  some 
-appointed  person.     Although  the  wages  of  the  workpeople 
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in  this  department  are  generally  small  compared  with  thosa 
given  in  the  composing  and  press  departments,  the  chief 
warehouseman  is  well  paid,  as  the  responsible  nature  of  his 
duties  deserves  ;  about  £3  per  week  is  an  average  salary  in 
a  first-class  house. 

In  the  warehouse  are  kept  the  cutting,  perforating, 
paging,  and  similar  machines,  as  well  as  the  hydraulic 
presses.  The  strictest  cleanliness  ought  to  be  maintained 
throughout  this  department,  dust  especially  being  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  In  too  many  cases  the  warehouse  is 
situated  in  a  cellar  or  in  an  outhouse ;  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  part  of  the  establishment  more  urgently 
requiring  a  good  light,  free  circulation  of  air,  and  abundant 
room.  In  several  of  the  new  offices  in  London,  the  ware- 
house is  situated  on  an  upper  floor,  which  is  a  judicious 
arrangement,  but  it  necessitates  the  use  of  a  good  hoist  or 
lift.  The  latter  should  be  entirely  distinct  from  that  used 
for  moving  formes  about. 

Besides  the  warehouseman  and  his  assistants,  there  are 
the  girls  and  the  errand-boys.  It  is  well  to  despatch  all 
letters,  proofs,  &c.,  that  have  to  be  delivered  by  hand, 
through  the  warehouse,  and  to  keep  the  errand-boys 
entirely  in  that  department. 

The  Press  Department. — The  press-room  is  superintended 
by  the  press  overseer,  and  he  is  assisted  by  the  pressmen. 
He  keeps  an  account  of  the  working  of  each  press  under 
his  control,  and  Alls  up  the  bills  with  the  amount  of 
expense  that  has  been  incurred  on  each  job. 

The  press  overseer  has,  to  a  great  extent,  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  wages  of  those  employed  in  his  room.  Press- 
men have  no  fixed  scale  of  charges,  and  most  of  the  jobs 
are  paid  for  according  to  special  arrangement.  Some  jobs 
pay  7d.  and  others  lOd.  a  token,  and  it  depends  usually 
upon  the  press  overseer  at  which  sum  the  job  is  charged. 

The  overseer,  in  most  cases,  has  to  do  with  the  buying 
in  of  supplies,  such  as  ink,  parchment  .for  tympans, 
rollers,  &c.  The  latter  are  often  supplied  by  contract, 
a  **  quarterage  *'  being  in  operation,  and  the  office  gets  its 
rollers  cast  whenever  it  is  deemed   desirable   that  they 
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should  be  renewed.  A  careful  overseer  not  working  under 
such  an  arrangement  will  save  his  firm  a  large  sum  in  the 
matter  of  rollers  alone  in  the  course  of  a  year,  while  in 
such  things  as  ink,  turpentine,  lye,  the  saving  that  can  be 
made  by  a  competent  man  is  quite  remarkable. 

When  reprints  of  fine  cuts  are  required,  it  is  now  usual 
for  the  publisher  to  require  the  overlays  to  be  returned 
with  the  block  ;  and  if  the  work  has  to  be  sent  to  another 
office,  it  is  expected  that  the  ready-made  overlays  will  be 
allowed  for  in  the  cost  of  the  press- work.  These  overlays 
should  be  made  up  in  large  envelopes,  with  their  descrip- 
tions legibly  written  outside,  and  they  should  be  in  the 
care  of  the  overseer. 

The  pressmen  are  expected  to  submit  a  copy  or  proof  of 
each  job  to  the  overseer,  in  order  that  he  may  approve  or 
pass  it.  In  many  cases  he  preserves  this  sheet  himself, 
in  order  that  he  may  have  a  check  upon  the  work  being 
kept  up  to  the  required  colour.  In  some  offices  this  sheet 
is  sent  up  to  "  the  closet "  for  approval,  and  the  work  is 
not  allowed  to  proceed  until  such  approval  is  signified. 

If  there  are  apprentices  in  the  press-room,  they  are  often 
indentured,  not  to  the  firm,  but  to  the  press  overseer,  and 
he  generally  participates  in  any  premium  that  may  be 
received  with  them.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  the 
same  as  in  the  composing  department.  Boys  are  now, 
however,  seldom  apprenticed  for  the  whole  term  to  press  ; 
for  a  certain  proportion  of  their  time  they  are  expected  to 
learn  machine-work. 

Machine  Room, — ^In  large  offices  the  machine  overseer 
is  the  head  of  the  printing  department,  and  the  press  over- 
seer is  subordinate  to  him.  He  has  under  him  the 
machinists — the  journeymen  who  superintend  the  particular 
machines,  and  the  boys  who  lay  on  and  take  off.  Machine- 
minders,  as  they  are  called,  simply  see  to  the  making 
ready  of  the  formes  and  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
machines,  and  do  not  either  feed  or  take  off.  If  there  is 
£Lii  engineer's  shop  attached  to  the  office,  repairs  will  be 
<done  there,  and  any  accidents  that  happen  will  be  rectified 
Jby  the  mechanics  who  attend  exclusively  to  that  depart- 
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ment.  In  the  great  majority  of  offices,  the  machine-minder- 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  make  slight  repairs,  such,  for 
instance,  as  can  be  done  at  an  ordinary  bench,  with  the 
aid  of  files,  vice,  hammers,  &c. 

The  machine  overseer  is  called  upon  to  see  a  proof  of 
all  the  work  done  in  his  department,  and  is  responsible 'to 
the  firm  for  its  proper  quality.  He  engages  the  diflferent 
workpeople  who  are  under  him,  and  is  expected  to  maintain 
due  order  in  each  branch  of  his  department. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  machine  over- 
seer's duties  is  the  keeping  of  an  account  of  the  per- 
formances of  each  machine.  This  is  known  as  the 
**  reamage,"  and  is  carefully  scrutinised  once  a  week  by 
the  general  manager.  If  the  production  of  any  one 
machine  falls  below  what  is  expected  of  it,  the  overseer  is 
called  upon  for  an  explanation.  In  most  of  the  large 
offices  the  number  of  reams  turned  out  in  a  week  is 
regarded  as  a  criterion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  overseer. 
It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  not  only  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  machinery  in  the  best  order,  the  whole  of  his  assistants 
in  the  best  state  of  discipline,  but  to  look  out  for  a 
constant  .succession  of  work,  in  order  that  no  machine  may 
long  remain  idle.  This  is  especially  important  from  the 
fact  that,  unlike  the  hands  in  the  composing-room  and  the 
press-room,  who  are  very  often  engaged  "on  piece,'* 
machine  hands  are  nearly  always  "  on  'stab.,"  and  any  lost 
time  that  they  make  is  debited  to  the  machine-room. 

The  functionary  generally  known  as  the  press  reviser 
usually  has  his  closet  in  or  adjoining  to  the  machine- 
room.  He  is  expected  to  give  every  job  a  final  revision,, 
and  the  time  allotted  to  him  is  usually  that  which  is 
occupied  by  the  machine-minder  in  making  ready.  It  is 
often  surprising  to  see  the  errors  that  an  entire  series  of 
readers  will  allow  to  pass,  and  which  the  press  reviser  is 
expected  at  once  to  pounce  upon.  He  should  not  trouble 
himself  much  about  the  textual  accuracy  of  the  work. 
The  headlines,  folios,  dates,  margin,  succession  of  the- 
pages,  and  such-like  are  what  chiefly  concern  him.  If  an 
error  at  any  time  afterwards  be  discovered  he  may  require* 
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the  machine  to  be  stopped,  and  the  compositors  to  make 
the  rectification.  The  machine  hands  do  not  touch  the 
types ;  if  there  is  even  such  a  slight  accident  as  a  *'  batter  " 
the  compositors  are  called  down  and  expected  to  make  it 
right.  Of  course,  only  compositors  on  "  the  'stab."  are 
J  expected  to  leave  their  frames  for  this  purpose. 

The  care  of  the  rollers,  the  ink,  and  the  washing  of 
formes  comes  within  the  province  of  the  machine  overseer, 
and  he  is  responsible  to  the  firm  for  their  due  discharge. 

The  wages  of  machine  overseers  are  very  high;  often 
higher  than  those  of  the  general  overseer  of  the  establish- 
ment. From  £5  to  £8  per  week  is  an  ordinary  rate  of 
remuneration.  The  position  is  one  of  such  responsibility, 
and  requires  for  its  proper  discharge  such  wide  knowledge, 
extended  experience,  and  constant  steadiness,  that  a  good 
salary  is  well  deserved. 

The  Reading  Department, — This  is  known  under  the 
general  name  of  '*  the  closet,'*  although  in  some  offices  the 
principal  only  is  referred  to  in  these  terms.  There  is  one 
head-reader,  who  is  sometimes  the  ''press"  reader,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  correctors  are  known  as  merely  first- 
proof  readers.  A  full  description  of  their  duties  has 
already  been  given.  The  wages  of  an  ordinary  reader  are 
about  £2  per  week.  Classical  readers  get  about  £B,  and 
a  head-reader  about  £4  or  £5,  Considering  the  character 
of  the  work  done  in  this  department  of  a  printing-office, 
the  salaries  are  certainly  not  adequate,  but  the  rate  is 
ovring  to  the  vicious  system  adopted  in  many  of  the 
"  pushing  "  houses  of  not  making  any  charge  whatever  for 
reading.  Each  reader  has  his  reading-boy,  generally  in 
training  for  apprenticeship.  The  head  reader  or  the  firm, 
however,  engages  and  discharges  these  boys. 

In  some  offices  the  head-reader  is  made  responsible  to 
the  composing-room  overseer,  and  receives  the  proofs  direct 
from  him,  giving  them  out  to  the  various  correctors  as  may 
be  necessary.  This  is  not  a  desirable  arrangement,  for  it 
is  always  best  to  have  the  reading  department  independent 
of  any  other,  and  amenable  directly  to  the  principal  or  the 
general  manager. 
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'The  Storekeeper's  Department. — This  is  under  the  entire 
control  of  the  storekeeper,  who  is  usually  a  compositor.  He 
receivea  all  the  type  broaght  into  the  office,  ia  responsible 
for  keeping  it  in  proper  order,  and  has  to  give  out  the  cases 
of  tj^e,  the  leads,  rules,  sorts,  &c.,  to  the  compositors  as 
required.  His  chief  qualifications  are,  besides  honesty,  a 
faculty  for  keeping  everything  in  its  place  and  being  able 
at  any  time  to  produce  whatever  kind  of  material  he  may 
have  under  his  care.  He  should  keep  an  account  of  every- 
thing that  leaves  his  department,  and  the  name  of  the 
workman  to  whom  he  entrusts  anythii^. 

Id  offices  where  targe  numbers  of  stereo  and  electro 
plates  are  stored  up,  one  person  is  made  responsible  for 
the  whole.  He  has  to  keep  a  list  of  the  nature  of  evaty 
plate,  to  whom  it  belongs,  when  it  was  last  used,  &C.  As 
many  thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  these  things  are  kept 
in  some  establishments,  this  position  is  also  a  very  respon- 
sible one.  If  his  time  is  not  fully  occupied,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  assist  in  repairing  broken  plat«H,  and  generally 
to  make  himself  useful  in  his  own  department. 

The  Pickers  are  those  who  have  the  work  of  touching  up 
electros  and  stereos  as  they  come  from  Uie  foundry.  They 
are  men  who,  as  a  rule,  have  been  brought  up  as  wood- 
engravers,  and  are  required  to  possess  at  least  some  artistic 
ability.  This  branch  of  the  printing  business  ia  much 
more  carefully  attended  to  in  America  than  in  England,  and 
the  result  is  seen  in  the  greater  superiority  of  their  blocks, 
especially  those  produced  by  the  automatic  processes. 

The  Compodng  Department  includes  the  overseer  and 
the  journeymen  compositors.  There  is  the  quoin-drawer 
overseer,  a  subordinate  of  the  general  overseer.  The  other 
persons  are  divided  into  clickers  and  line  hands.  Id  some 
offices  there  are  special  "  makers-up,"  who  have  to  do  all 
*  the  imposing.  In  regard  to  their  internal  organisation, 
there  are  the  Father  of  the  Chapel,  the  Stewards,  and  the 
Clerk.  The  men  are  at  work  either  "  on  piece  "  or  "  on 
'stab.,"  bat  piece  hands  are  occasionally  called  upon  to 
work  "  on  time."  All  of  these  terms  will  be  found  des- 
cribed in  the  main  body  of  this  work. 
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In  some  establishments  the  Apprentices  have  a  separate 
composing-room  to  themselves,  but  generally  they  work 
along  wit£  the  journeymen.  Apprentices  are  of  two  kinds, 
indoor  and  outdoor.  The  former  are  sometimes  called 
''house  apprentices,"  because  they  have  dwelling  apart- 
ments provided  for  them  by  the  firm,  and  indeed  are  sup- 
posed to  live  with  their  employers. 

Apprentices  are  usually  paid  a  small  progressive  salary 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  their  term,  and  are  then 
**  put  on  the  piece,"  that  is  to  say,  they  get  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  their  earnings,  calculated  in  the  same  way  as  a 
journeyman's  earnings  would  be  computed.  One-half  or 
two-thirds  is  an  ordinary  proportion.  The  employer  should, 
for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  his  apprentices,  see 
that  they  make  enough  money  in  the  week.  Their  earnings 
are  a  test  of  their  ability  and  industry,  and  when  the  "  bill  " 
they  write  at  the  end  of  the  week  is  a  small  one,  some 
explanation  should  be  called  for. 

The  Closet, — Understood  as  consisting  of  the  employer 
and  his  overseer  or  manager.  This  is  the  most  important 
department  in  the  whole  establishment — the  heart,  in  fact, 
of  the  entire  organisation.  It  is  the  closet  that  controls 
and  animates  all  the  other  departments,  and  that  furnishes 
the  motive-power  by  which  the  machine  is  kept  going. 

One  serious  danger  threatens  the  printing  business  in 
the  present  day.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  practice 
to  leave  the  superintendence  of  large  establishments  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  mEinagers  and  overseers.  In  many  cases 
the  proprietor  seldom  visits  any  portion  of  his  office  except 
the  counting-house,  and  is  personally,  almost  entirely, 
unknown  to  the  people  he  employs. 

Things. were  diflferent  formerly.  The  memoirs  of  such 
men  as  Bulmer,  Hansard,  Bowyer,  and  Nichols  show  how 
aflfectionately,  and  even  paternally — with  what  solicitude 
for  the  welfare  of  their  employes — those  great  old  printers 
governed  their  establishments.  They  knew  everybody 
engaged,  and  personally  assured  themselves  as  to  the 
characters  and  capabilities  of  each  individual.  Now- 
adays the  employer  is  often  merely  a  capitalist.     He  may 
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Dot  have  been  trained  to  the  business ;  if  he  has,  perhaps, 
he  now  completely  disassociates  himself  from  it.  Duties, 
that  in  the  olden  time  -mould  be  conacientiottsly  discharged 
in  person  are  discharged  by  deputy  ;  and  to  that  fact  may 
be  attribated  not  afew  of  the  evils  -which  we  see  springing 
np  aronnd  ns — insubordination  on  the  part  of  juniors ;  want 
of  principle  and  conscientioueness  on  the  part  of  the  seniors  ; 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others  ;  duty  dis- 
charged merely  perfunctorily ;  the  belief  that  "  anything 
wiU  do,"  provided  its  deficiencies  are  not  found  out. 

There  is  no  practical  remedy  for  this,  which  amounts  to 
a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  employers.  Men  who- 
own  offices  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  more  than  to  pay 
the  customary  w^es  for  work  done,  and  to  conform  to 
the  sanitary  and  other  laws  bearing  upon  their  own  in 
common  with  all  other  indnetrial  establishments.  But 
we  do  trust  that,  should  this  book  fall  into  the  hands  of 
any  one  who  is  about  to  commence  busiueas  on  his  own 
account,  he  will  not  forget  some  of  the  most  valuable 
lesBODS  which  he  must  of  necessity  have  been  taught  during 
his  apprenticeship  and  during  the  time  he  has  worked  as  a  • 
journeyman.  We  trust  that  be  will  coltivate,  in  his  new 
capacity,  the  sentiments  of  fellowship  and  brotherly  regard 
which  happily  exist  among  the  working  members  of  the 
craft — the  sentiments,  in  fact,  which  the  old  guilds  ever 
sought  to  maintain.  Even  the  little  interior  orgamsationB- 
of  ibe  trade — such  as  the  chapel,  with  its  "  father  "  at  ita 
head  ;  and  the  "  companionship,"  with  its  copartnery  and 
community  of  interests  among  those  who  belong  to  it — 
imply  a  closer  bond  of  union  between  working  printers 
than  exist  in  the  ranks  of  other  mechanical  callings.  It  is. 
grievous  to  see  these  feelings  often  bo  utterly  ignored  when 
men  have  passed  on  to  become  employers  themselves.. 
Asperities  engendered  by  the  keen  competition  that  now 
prevails,  irritation  and  anxieties  arising  from  a  most 
exacting  position,  may  palliate,  but  do  not  extenuate  the 
neglect  of  reaponeibilities  and  the  non-observance  of  some 
of  the  amenities  of  ordinary  business  life.  Those  who 
have  committed  to  them  the  control  of  young  people 
destined  for  the  craft  should  feel  it  their  bounden  duty  to 
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impress  npon  them  the  nobility  and  the  dignity  of  their 
calling,  and  the  dnty  of  maintaining  the  traditions  of  its 
ancient  professors — men  who  gloried  in  and  magnified  their 
art,  and  recognised  the  inestimably  beneficent  influence  it 
has  exerted  upon  civilisation,  learning,  and  religion — men 
who  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them,  as  professors 
of  that  art,  to  abhor  all  that  was  mean  or  unworthy,  selfish, 
or  untrue. 
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APPENDIX. 


BOOK-KEEPING  FOR  PRINTERS 

Sy  fi.    (POWELL. 


BOOK-KEEPING  is  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  compli- 
cated relations  of  civilised  life,  and  of  the  nature  of 
modem  trading.  When  men  bartered  goods  for  goods,  or 
sold  them  for  ready  money,  there  was  little  need  to  record 
the  transaction.  Nor  is  there  now  any  necessity  for  book- 
keeping on  the  part  of  a  labourer  who  values  his  day's  work 
at  a  certain  sum,  and  receives  that  sum  for  it.  But  when 
credit  is  given  or  taken,  or  when  the  thing  produced  is  the 
outcome  of  several  men's  labour,  or  of  the  use  of  machinery, 
it  becomes  advisable — nay,  often  quite  necessary — to  have  a 
proper  system  of  reckoning  up  the  cost,  and  of  comparing 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment  with  the  revenue  derived 
from  it.  Book-keeping,  then,  arose  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  systems,  crude  at 
first,  but  gradually  improved,  until  now  if  may  be  said  to  be 
an  almost  perfect  art. 

The  book-keeping  necessary  for  a  printer  is,  and  must  be, 
somewhat  extensive  and  complex.  The  reason  is  that  his 
is  a  manufacturing  business,  and  that  he  has  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  the  goods  he  sells,  or  of  the  work  he  does,  by  adding 
together  many  items  of  divers  natures,  whereas  the  ordinary 
shopkeeper  has  the  information  ready  to  his  hand  in  the 
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invoices  of  the  nwmufacturer  or  warehouseman  of  whom  he 
hnjB  his  stock.  The  stationer  who  sells  &  five-quire  packet 
of  note-paper  for  a  shilling  knows  that  he  makes  a  profit  of 
fourpence  on  the  transaction,  because  he  paid  the  wholesale 
stationer  for  that  same  packet  the  sum  of  eightpenee ;  but 
the  printer  who  contracts  to  supply  ten  thousand  handbills 
tor  fifteen  shilUngs  cannot  tell  whether  he  will  make  a  profit 
or  loss  on  the  job  until  he  has  estimated  the  time  the  com- 
position, reading,  correcting,  machininK,  and  warehouaing 
will  take,  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  ink  used,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  type,  machinery,  and  material,  and  the  sums,  if  any, 
which  he  will  have  to  spend  on  electnw,  stereos,  or  other 
such  things  in  order  to  produce  the  work  required.  It  is  so 
with  all  manufacturing  businesses,  and  it  is  no  use  for  the 
printer  to  grumble  that  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  a  much  more 
complicated  system  of  book-keeping  than  his  friend  the 
grocer,  who  turns  over,  perhaps,  twice  as  much  monev  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  He  must,  ui  fact,  keep  the  same  kiiid  of 
accoimts  as  the  grocer,  and  a  good  many  others  besides. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  teach  the  elements  of 
general  book-keeping,  or  why  certain  items  have  to  be  posted 
to  the  right-hana  side  of  the  ledger,  while  others  are  entered 
on  the  left-hand  side.  Such  information  can  be  learned  from 
any  of  the  works  on  book-keeping  already  published,  one  of 
the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Hamilton  and  Ball,  published  by 
the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  (Loudon  (  H,  EYowde,  Pater- 
noster Row),  at  the  reasonable  price  of  two  shillings.  The 
learner  is  steoagly  advised  to  get  this  book. 

We  will  now  enumerate  the  books  the  printer  ought  to 
keep.  They  are:  I,  a  Ledger;  2,  a  Cash  Book;  3,  a  Bought 
Journal:  4,  an  Order  Book  :  5,  a  Coti  Booh;  6,  a  Dm/  Book. 
He  wiU  also  find  it  very  useful  to  have  printed  Docketi  of 
kinds  to  be  specified. 

The  Ledger. 

This  book  is  familiar  to  everyone.  It  contains  the  accounts 
of  all  persons  witl^  whom  the  firm  has  dealings,  and  each 
account  has  a  debtor  and  a  creditor  aide.  Thus,  if  the  firm 
sells  goods  on  credit  to  John  Smith,  there  must  be  an 
account  in  the  ledger  headed'  "John  Smith,"  and  on  the 
left  hand,  or  debtor  aide,  must  be  entered  "  To  goods  (say), 
£4  12«,  %d."  When  Smith  pays,  the  sum  received  must  he 
entered  on  the  credit  side  of  his  account,  and  if  he  is  allowed 
any  discount,  that  must  also  be  entered  on  the  same  side. 
We  will  suppose  Smith  pays  £4  8«,,  and  is  allowed  A».  Qd. 
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^sconnt.  We  shall  enter  in  his  account  (after  placing  the 
amounts  in  the  cash  book)  these  sums  : — 

£    8.    d. 

By  Cash 4    8    0 

„  Discount 0    4    6 

and  by  adding  it  will  be  seen  that  both  sides  of  the  account 
are  alike,  or  that  the  account  '^  balances."  It  can  therefore 
be  ruled  off,  i.e.,  double  lines  may  be  drawn  under  the  totals 
of  £4  12«.  6d,  on  each  side  of  the  account. 

Again,  if  the  firm  buys  goods  on  credit,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  a  similar  account  for  the  person  from  whom  the  pur- 
chase is  made,  and  on  the  credit  side  of  this  account  must 
be  entered  the  amount  of  the  goods  so  bought.  The  cash 
paid  for  them  will  be  entered  on  the  other,  or  debit  side, 
and  so  will  any  discount  allowed  to  the  firm.  Accounts  with 
persons  or  firms  are  called  "  Personal  Accounts."  Many 
tradesmen  keep  this  kind  of  accounts  only,  and  these  certainly 
show  how  they  stand  with  regard  to  those  with  whom  they 
have  dealings  ;  but  if  they  desire  to  know  how  their  business 
stands  with  regard  to  themselves,  and  how  much  they  gain 
or  lose  by  it,  they  must  keep  in  their  ledger  another  kind 
of  accounts,  called  "  Impersonal  Accounts." 

We  have  said  printing  is  a  manufacturing  business,  and 
that,  therefore,  a  somewhat  complicated  system  of  impersonal 
accounts  is  necessary. 

One  of  the  chief  things  necessary  to  be  known  by  the 
book-keeper  in  such  a  business  is  the  distinction  between 
capital  and  revenue,  or  in  other  words,  what  items  should  be 
posted  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  and  what  should  not. 
Ignorance  on  this  point  leads  to  erroneous  and  often  disas- 
trous results.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
imagine  his  business  far  less  remunerative  than  it  really  is, 
and  on  the  other  the  proprietor  of  an  establishment  may 
think  himself  prosperous  while  all  the  time  he  may  be  faring 
very  indifferently.  The  second  error  is,  indeed,  by  far  the 
more  common,  as  it  is  certainly  the  more  dangerous;  the 
items  omitted  almost  always  belong  to  the  debit  or  loss  side  of 
the  revenue  account,  and  they  may  be  forgotten  without  any 
breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  a  man  to  whom  the  proper 
principles  of  account-keeping  are  unknown. 

To  guard  against  errors  of  this  sort,  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
separate  accounts  of  the  leading  items  of  ox^^nditure. 
Accounts  should  be  opened  in  the  ledger  uudw  each  of  the 
following  heads :— 1.  Buildings.    2.  Rent,  ratos,  and  taxes. 
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3.  Marfrinegy  and  atanding  plant.  4.  Typo.  5.  ^nas  mle,. 
leads,  and  fnmitare.  6.  Oonsomable  matoial.  7.  Wages. 
8.  Cioods.    9.  Casual  expenses. 

BuSdings  Aeeotint. — ^This  account  is  necessary  only  when 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  {»ro{Hietor  is  expended  in  the 
erection  or  pnrdiase  of  freehold  or  leasehold  jK^emises.  Hie 
amount  so  expended  is  to  he  ent^^  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
account.  In  the  case  of  leiiseholds,  a  sum  must  CTery  year 
be  written  off  for  depreciation — that  is  to  say,  an  amount 
must  be  entered  on  the  credit  side  of  the  account  and  a 
corresponding  amount  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account.  The  amount  of  this  depreciation  will 
depend  on  the  length  of  the  lease.  For  instance,  suppose  a 
premium  of  £oOO  has  been  paid  for  a  lease  hairing  15  years 
to  run ;  it  is  obTious  that  this  sum  will  be  wholly  sunk  at 
the  end  of  the  15  years,  and  so  a  sum  of  £33  6«.  8d.  must  be 
written  off  erery  year  in  respect  of  this  depreciation.  Sums 
spent  on  repairs  must  be  entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
account,  and  an  annual  sum  equivalent  to  the  average  yearly 
cost  of  such  repairs  written  off  and  carried  to  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account.  The  Buildings  account  will  never  be  closed, 
and  the  balance  of  it  will  form  an  asset  in  the  firm's  balance 
sheet. 

JRentj  RateSy  and  Taxes  Account. — ^The  name  of  this 
account  explains  what  it  is.  Gras  and  water  rates  may  be 
entered  here  as  well  as  rates  and  taxes  properly  so  called. 
In  it,  on  the  debit  side,  must  be  entered  each  quarter's  rent 
and  each  instalment  of  rate  as  it  becomes  due,  the  same 
items  being  also  entered  to  the  credit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
several  bodies  to  whom  they  are  payable;  or  if  it  is  the 
invariable  custom  to  pay  rent  and  taxes  as  soon  as  they  are 
due,  the  cash  so  paid  may  be  posted  direct  from  the  cash- 
book  into  the  Rent  and  T<ixes  account  (debit  side),  and  thus 
no  accounts  need  be  opened  to  the  landlord  and  the  various 
creditors,  for  rates.  If  any  part  of  the  premises  is  let  off  to 
tenants,  the  amount  of  the  rent  payable  by  them  is  posted 
to  the  credit  side  of  the  Rent  account.  The  balance  of  the 
account  is  transferred  every  year  to  the  debit  side  of  the 
Profits  and  Loss  account. 

Machinery  and  Standing  Plant. — This  account  is  kept  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Buildings  account.  The  cost  of  all 
machinery  and  standing  plant  is  entered  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  ledger,  and  every  year  a  certain  sum  is  written  off  for 
depreciation.  Seven  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  is  a  reason- 
able proportion  to  write  off  annually.    By  standing  plant  is 


memt  frames,  cases,  racks,  iropnmnj;  .«nf»nrai.  %*^m»k.  c»u(W<^, 
and  tiie  like.    The  cost  of  repwn  wiu  ^i*  irsvr*  :^«4»  O^soal 

The  socoimta  of  Tf/pe  and  ^rsw  ^j«>,  T.^wi*  fni  T  frn^nv* 
are  kept  id  the  same  mjwrmer,  th^    c/jy     -.*?f-'tf <-*•*»     Ai>iir 
in  the  amount  to  be  written   oif  ^n^i'j*.  v  ^/.t    ..f-r-fT.ir.on 
Oa  type  of  cnnrjie  it  v-iries   %r/v>r  r.r.^   Vv   rV^j*   w^s.^    ^»^    'i*>* 
There  are  some  v**ry  he^vy  jr»»v^  whi.  ♦>  ^^i'.-.-;--*  ?,   -.*-»'  -.-i-tit; 
of  tvDeeverv  cen  or  twftlvA  month«»  »*.:-*>,  >t.  '-.*-   v-4-r  -.-m-i^ 
in  some  smail  country  otficiw  tvii**  tt...   .  ..«t  *i..»f  ».     -.-n  m*> 

Li  offices  where  a   c»'oo*i  amount  of    ♦>'»«ni.rf*a>«    «    »-,-.*     ,r4< 
the  type  is  general jv  in   n»*,  12  p«r  /vant.    '.t.  ♦>»*   H,*n    >«   >. 
fair  proportion  to  write  off  evwy   jAir      A    :^  .t**»    ••ti'rr-* 
should  be  kt^nt  of  wArv  fonnt  of  ^vt-*,  «o  *•. ,«    -' .*     fv^-**!* 
may  know  when  ho  purchfMwd  it,  ?*r**\  of    r-^.***      7'    .«     «    -r 
great  ose  when  jiorti*  ^.rft  W/int^,  out  it  i^*^*  «.^  *..*«»   -  n 
to  know  at  what  anm  ftjw*,h  fount  *it*nr>d«»  v  4.-«£vl   ««     -  -  :,.ii»j 
Siippo5«  a  printer  havinsf  a  fount  of   y\f\T\\y\r  i -.    ,r-, ..,-    .».,^ 
him  whwi  new. -wvftn  years  a<2fo, 'i^f.  ^  p^r     r>    --Mt   *,af\,    ,; 
to   his  t\"r)ft^nun<|p!r   for   old    mAt*L   ^n^i   i^^^^^   v^--^    v^"   -♦*!- 
lb.  for  it,     Ho»v  will  he  record  thiq  tr  tn<?'»^'ti^T»  >    -a  a.  ;v». 
and  what  entries  nin«t  he  mftke?     Tf  he  h*»<»  t-~"*«-^-n     -i^    •;- 
p^  cent,  per  rtnnnm  ^'or  ^  per  cent,  for  t>»e  ^^-^i-v    ,-.-i,.^' 
his  fonnt  will  •^tnnd   in    the   Type  account  .♦t  '»^*  v  :-,»     / 
abont  \\d.    per   ih.     The    differe-nce   hAtw^en    *>•-<»    *^-^     -^-f 
per  lb.  mnst  be  transferrer!  to  the  Profit  .md    fiO*?*?     /»,>,-»-' ^, 
i.«.y  entered  on  the  credit  «ride  of  the  Ty])^  j»r»co'i^<-  i.^/^  -n 
tdie  debit  side  of  the  Profit  and   Iy>s*»  account,  ^^^  "h^  y^ 
per  lb,  allowed  by  the  typefounder   will    he   cuteT"-''!    to    *n^ 
debit  of  the  Typefoun der'sj  account  >^-nr\  to   the  cre^'it    of  ^hf>. 
Type   account.     In  this  way  the  whole   value   of  the  fo'-!»i+ 
will  have  been  accounted  for.     Xote  .'should   iWo  r)e  rna^f*  ,j\ 
the  Type  rtccount  that  the  foTiut  has  been  soM,  !»nd  on  futu»»'* 
Ofjcanions  the  urime  co«?t  of  the  tv;>e  m"«?^  be  dc^'ucfo-l  from 
tJie  swm  on  which  the  depre<^iHtion  is  to  ]^o  (»-dr>u''ted. 

As  r^^SkVrlf^  brass  rule,  le'^/'s,  md  *Mnutuvo,  '^bfx^r.  ,r«»  in"<»h 
shorter  lived  than  tAn)e.  T-i^y  arn  cut  mu.  . '><}♦.  ♦>>rr»rt>  i ?>«■<> 
t^e  pi-box",  and  i?euf»ra.ny  ^r '«rfy».)  ft  ;»viv  »<^  *-l,-r'»  .««  i  ^•^^x 
foT  most  offices  tbnt  nTv  \\*r]i^  r'^'vpT)^  ^f  'iio**>  n  .,  vc***^ 
after  purchase,  and  th^'ivfore  •>(\  j>/»»*  (V^Mf  .>»i  '!>.>  .o<t  .^  ,^ 
proper  sum  to  write  off  annually. 

!Rv    some   firrns   t^'^^e,    bn^fs   r'lln.    >i*wl   '«•,.'«    .*..>   '-vx'^**x-i 
iSo^either.      Tliis  is  ''ono  in  a  i"»*jre  1 -^i"^  '  ^'^  '•  ••<•*    i--*   .<•»  ••s.x 
a©r|aarinted  with,  iO  per  c»"'^t  ou  ^hn  ,r''   ' -^   '».-v.. .,   >---.%x,     ♦»- 
yearly. 
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Consumable  Material. — To  the  debit  of  this  account  is 
posted  the  cost  of  such  things  as  coal,  paper,  ink,  oil,  roller  com- 
position, &c.  This  account  requires  to  be  treated  diflferently. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  stock  must  betaken  of  all  these  things, 
and  the  value  of  those  on  hand  must  be  entered  on  the  credit 
side  of  the  account.  The  balance  is  transferred  to  Profit  and 
Loss  in  the  same  way  as  that  pointed  out  above,  and  the 
amount  of  the  stock  on  hand  is  brought  down  on  the  debit 
side  like  the  balance  of  an  ordinary  account. 

In  very  large  establishments  warehouse  books  are  kept,  re- 
cording all  the  paper,  ink,  Ac,  bought  and  used.  In  every 
printing  office,  large  or  small,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  "  paper 
ledger."  This  is  a  book  in  which  a  separate  folio  is  devoted 
to  each  kind  of  paper.  On  the  left  hand,  or  debit  side,  is 
entered  every  ream  of  paper  received  of  the  kind  mentioned 
at  the  top  of  the  page  (the  value  of  it  per  ream  is  entered, 
but  the  amounts  are  not  extended,  for  in  the  place  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  we  have  reams  and  sheets) ;  on  the  right 
hand,  or  credit  side,  is  entered  all  the  paper  of  the  kind  used ; 
the  balance  shows  the  quantity  in  hand. 

The  Wages  and  Casual  Expenses  accounts  are  sufficiently 
explained  by  their  titles.  The  sums  paid  are,  of  course,  entered 
on  the  debit  side. 

The  Ooods  account  will  comprise  things  bought  for  the 
purpose  of  the  business  and  the  value  of  work  done  for  the 
firm  by  others ;  such,  for  instance,  as  woodcuts,  electros  and 
stereos,  the  cost  of  machining  formes,  of  binding,  and  so 
forth.  These  and  other  purchases  will  be  entered  on  the  debit 
side.  To  the  credit  side  will  be  posted  the  amount  of  the 
work  done  by  the  firm  and  charged  to  customers,  as  per  the 
day-book. 

All  these  accounts,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  called 
^'Impersonal  accounts,"  maybe  entered  in  the  general  ledger 
of  the  concern ;  but  if  the  business  be  of  any  magnitude,  it 
will  be  found  best  to  have  a  separate  ledger  for  them,  and  to 
enter  in  the  general  ledger  the  personal  accounts  only,  i.e., 
the  accounts  of  persons  or  firms  by  or  to  whom  money  is 
payable. 

The  Cash  Book. 

The  nature  of  this  book  is  also  well  known  to  almost  every 
one.  It  generally  has  one  money  column  and  a  date  column 
on  each  page,  with  a  blank  space  between  for  particulars 
of  the  entries.  The  receipts  are  entered  on  the  left-hand 
pages,  and  the  payments  on  the  right-hand  pages.  When  items 
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are  "  posted "  in  the  ledger,  the  receipts  are  entered  on  the 
right-hand  or  credit  Hides  of  the  aocoiint8_  in  that  book,  and 
the  payments  on  the  left-hand,  or  debit  ddee. 

Instead  of  having  only  one  money  column  on  each  page,  it 
ia  better  to  have  tlvee,  thus : 
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The  two  accounts  shown  above  would  be  on  the  same 
■"  opening  "  in  the  Cash  Book — the  upper  one  on  the  left-hand 
page,  and  the  lower  on  the  right  hand.  We  have  been  obliged 
to  divide  them  because  our  meaaure  is  not  wide  enough  to 
ahow  both  in  their  proper  positions;  they  will,  however,  be 
equally  well  understood. 

Thefii 
^which  1 
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by  the  firm.  Thus  "  John  Smith  "  is  supposed  to  have  paid 
£4  8«.  Od.,  and  to  have  been  allowed  a  discount  of  4«.  6d.  (see 
Ledger). 

In  the  second  column  (Ool.  No.  2)  are  to  be  entered  suma 
of  money  received  and  not  paid  into  the  bank. 

The  third  column  (Col.  No.  3)  is  reserved  for  sums  received 
and  paid  by  the  firm  into  its  account  with  its  bankers. 

The  first  money  column  on  the  right-hand  page  (we  will 
call  it  No.  4)  is  for  discounts  allowed  to  the  firm.  Thus  it  is 
supposed  to  have  paid  H.  Brown  £15  in  settlement  of  his 
account  of  £16  10«.  Od. :  the  discount,  £1  10«.  Od.,  is  entered 
in  Ool.  No.  4. 

The  second  column  on  the  right-hand  side  (Col.  No.  5)  is 
for  payments  made  out  of  the  office  till. 

The  third  column  on  the  same  side  (Col.  No.  6)  is  for 
payments  made  by  cheque,  or.  otherwise  by  the  firm's 
bankers. 

The  specimen  entries  given  explain  themselves,  except 
perhaps  these : 

«  Balance,  £5  Bs.  6rf.— £221  4«.  lOdJ' 

The  £5  Ss.  6d.  shows  the  balance  in  the  till,  the  £221  is.. 
lOd.  shows  the  balance  at  the  bank :  the  two  together,  viz., 
£226  Ss.  4d.,  represent  the  total  cash  balance. 

"  Office  Qheque,  £16  0«.  Od."  This  occurs  on  both  sides  of 
the  account,  and  is  thus  explained  : 

The  till  has  required  replenishing,  and  so  a  cheque  has 
been  drawn  for  £15  and  cashed.  We  have,  therefore,  to  enter 
£15  in  Col.  No.  6,  as  paid  out  of  the  bank,  and  the  same 
amount  in  Ool.  No.  2,  as  money  received  into  the  till. 

The  figures  *'  18,  60, 1,  4,"  &c.,  represent  the  folios  of  the 
ledger  to  which  the  items  are  posted.  There  is  no  need  to 
post  the  £16  office  cheque  anywhere,  and  so  we  simply  put- 
an  X  in  the  folio  column  on  each  side. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  subtract  the  total  of  Col.  6  from 
the  total  of  Ool.  3,  we  fiud  the  amount  of  cash  at  the  bank ; 
while  if  we  subtract  the  total  of  Col.  5  from  the  total  of 
Col.  2,  we  find  the  sum  there  ought  to  be  in  the  till. 
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The  Bought  Journal. 

This  is  a  very  useful,  and  in  large  offices  an  almost  necessary, 
l>ook.  In  it  are  entered  all  purchases  made  by  the  firm. 
Such  a  book,  if  ruled  specially,  will  save  a  great  many  entries 
in  the  ledger.  It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  it 
arranged  so  that  the  '^  faint "  lines  run  without  break  from 
'edge  to  edge  across  the  fold,  and  to  have  columns  ruled  for : 
1.  Date.  2.  Name  of  Vendor.  3.  Ledger  Folio.  4.  Amount 
of  Invoice.  5.  Value  of  Machinery  or  Standing  Plant  included 
in  the  Invoice.  6.  Value  of  Type  included  in  the  Invoice. 
7.  Value  of  Brass  Rule,  Leads,  &c.,  in  ditto.  8.  Value  of 
Oonsumable  Material  in  ditto.  9.  Various.  That  is  to  say, 
to  have  the  usual  date,  name,  and  folio  columns,  and  six 
money  columns. 

Suppose  the  printer  to  have  given  an  "outfit"  order  to 
one  of  the  general  printers'  furnishers,  whom  we  will  call 
**  Smith  and  Co."  The  invoice,  reaching  a  total  of  (say)  £600, 
may  contain  items  amounting  to  £400  for  Machinery  and 
Plant,  £160  for  Type,  £20  for  Brass  Rule,  Leads,  Furniture, 
&c.,  £15  for  Ink,  and  £16  for  other  consumable  stores.  The 
printer  or  his  clerk  will  enter  in  the  Bought  Journal  the  date 
of  the  invoice  (say  Aug.  20,  1883),  and  the  name  "  Smith 
and  Co.,"  and  in  col.  No.  4  (the  first  of  the  money  columns) 
he  will  enter  "  £600  0«.  Od."  in  the  column  for  **  Machinery," 
he  will  enter  £400;  in  the  column  headed  "Type,"  £160; 
and  so  on,  imtil  the  whole  £600  is  disposed  of. 

When  he  buys  his  paper,  say  of  "  Jones  and  Co.,"  he  will 
enter  upon  the  next  line  of  his  Bought  Journal  the  date  of 
their  invoice  and  their  name,  and,  in  col.  No.  4,  the  total  of 
their  invoice — say  £60 — and  the  same  amount  in  the  column 
headed  "  Paper." 

Day  by  day  he  will  "  post  up  "  this  Bought  Journal,  that 
is,  he  will  make  the  appropriate  entries  in  the  Ledger. 
Thus  he  will,  in  the  Ledger,  open  an  account  (say  on  folio  6) 
to  "  Smith  and  Co.,"  and  in  it  he  will,  on  the  right-hand 
or  credit  side,  write  the  words :  "  1883,  Aug.  20.  By 
<xoods,  B.  J.  1,  £600  0«.  0<f.,"  and  immediately  afterwards 
will,  in  col.  No.  3  of  the  Bought  Joiumal,  enter  the  figure  "  5," 
that  being  the  folio  of  the  Ledger  on  which  "Smith 
and  Co.'s  "  account  is  to  be  found  Then  he  will  (say  on  folio 
10  of  the  Ledger)  open  an  account  to  "Jones  and  Co.,"  and 
will  pursue  precisely  the  same  plan  with  regard  to  the  item 
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of  £60  for  paper.  But  he  will  as  yet  take  no  notice  of 
columns  Nos.  4  to  9  of  the  Bought  Journal ;  he  will  wait  until 
the  end  of  the  half-year,  and  then  he  will  add  up  each  of 
such  columns  and  post  the  total  of  each  to  the  debit  side  of 
its  appropriate  Impersonal  account  in  the  Ledger.  Thus,, 
assuming,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that  he  buys  nothing 
more  during  the  half-year,  he  will,  in  the  Ledger  account^ 
headed  "Type,"  enter:  "To  Smith  and  Co.,  b.  j.  1,  £150," 
and  in  the  Ink  account  he  will  enter :  **  To  Smith  and  Co., 
B.  J.  1,  £15,"  and  so  on.  Should  he,  however,  have  made 
several  purchases  of  type  and  ink  of  various  firms,  he  will  not 
name  these,  but  will  enter  in  the  Type  account  the  total 
amount  of  the  Type  column  of  the  Bought  Journal,  prefixing 
the  words :  "  To  sundry  firms,"  and  will  do  the  like  with  the 
Ink  account  and  all  others  of  the  same  kind. 

The  Order  Book 

must  be  ruled  with  faint  lines,  and  should  be  so  carefully 
bound  up  that  these  run  across  the  fold  without  break,  for,. 
unless  the  page  be  a  very  wide  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  each  entry  right  across  the  opening.  It  should  be 
ruled  for  columns  headed:  1. — '^Job  No."  2. — **Date." 
3. — " Name  of  Customer."  4. — "Address."  5. — ''Description 
of  Job."  6.— "When  Wanted."  7.— "When  Delivered." 
8.—'*  Remarks." 

The  object  of  this  book  is  explained  by  the  headings  of  the 
various  columns.  It  is  a  record  of  all  the  work  done  by  the 
printer.  The  consecutive  numbering  of  each  job  is  most 
useful,  as  it  serves  to  identify  it  in  dockets  and  other  papers, 
where  it  is  referred  to.  We  give  a  specimen  of  an  entry  in 
this  book : — 

"  253.  Aug.  26.  J.  Brown.  18,  High  Street,  Lincoln.. 
500  Business  Cards,  2  colours.  Aug.  27.  Aug.  27.  Parian 
cards  supplied  by  customer." 

The  whole  of  this  entry  will  be  written  in  by  the  clerk 
in  the  counting-house  when  the  order  is  received,  except,  of 
course,  the  date  of  delivery,  which  will  be  filled  in  when  the- 
goods  are  sent  home.  He  will,  in  red  ink  or  blue  pencil,  in- 
dorse conspicuously  on  the  MS.  the  number  "  263,"  and  then 
send  it  to  the  jobbing-room,  with  the  proper  instructions. 
The  compositor  on  receiving  it  will  look  at  his  watch,  and 
then  proceed  to  set  up  the  job.  He  will  take  note  of  all  the 
time  he  is  engaged  on  it,  and  when  it  is  out  of  his  hands  h& 
he  will  fiU  up  one  of  his 
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Dockets, 

and  annex  a  proof  of  the  job  to  it. 
The  Compositors'  Docket  should  be  in  the  following  form : — 

COMPOSING  ROOM. 


Name  of  Compositor, 

Job  No. 

Nature 


Bate 


18 


Setting 


» 


.ens... 


Froojing   . 
'  Correcting 

Remarks : 


Total. 


£ 


It  is  only  the  piece  hands  who  will  fill  in  the  money  value 
of  the  work :  this  they  will,  of  course,  do  at  the  scale  price, 
the  figures  representing  the  wages  they  have  earned  on  the 
job.  The  money  value  of  the  time  spent  on  it  by  the  'stab 
hands  will  be  calculated  in  the  counting-house. 

The  Machine  Room  Docket  will  be  as  follows : — 

MACHINE  ROOM. 


Name  of  Machine  Minder 

Job  No. Date, 

Nature 

Machine  used 

Paper  used 

Ink  tised 


18 


r. 


8. 


Making  ready 

Proofs   

Working  


Total. 


Jtemarks : 


Minutes. 
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There  should  also  be  Dockets  for  the  Paper  Warehouse- 
man, showing  the  quantity,  nature,  and  price  of  the  paper 
or  cards  given  out  for  each  job,  and  Time  Dockets  for  every 
other  department,  each  workman  entering  up  his  own  work 
and  returning  his  Docket  to  the  counting-house  as  soon  as 
the  job  is  out  of  his  hands. 

From  these  Dockets  the  pricing  clerk  will  be  able  to  make 
up  the  Cost  Book,  showing  the  cost  of  each  job,  and  the  Day 
Book,  showing  the  charge  made  to  the  customer. 

In  small  offices,  where  each  operation  is  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  the  proprietor  of  the  concern,  some,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  Work  Dockets  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  entries 
being  made  by  him  from  memory  straight  into  the  Cost  Book, 
which  book  may  be  made  to  embrace  the  Order  Book  and  the 
Day  Book  too,  thus  considerably  reducing  the  amount  of 
book-keeping.  But  in  large  concerns  a  good  system  of 
Dockets  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  will  be  found  desirable 
to  have  separate  Order  and  Sale  Books. 

Besides  the  Job  Dockets  mentioned  above,  each  workman 
in  the  establishment  ought  to  render  to  the  counting-house 
daily  a  Time  Sheets  showing  on  what  jobs  he  has  been 
engaged  and  what  time  he  has  spent  on  each.  These  will 
constitute  a  valuable  check  upon  the  men  in  large  offices, 
where  they  cannot  be  under  the  constant  supervision  of  their 
employer.     Here  is  the  form  of  one : — 

# 

TIME  SHEET. 


Date. 


Name  of  Workman. 
Room 


Job  No. 


Total. 


Hrs. 

il 

1 

1 

Mins 

Overtime. 

Hrs. 

Mins 
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MACHINE  MINDERS'  TIME  SHEET. 


Machine  No. 


Date. 


Job 

i 

ON. 

OFF. 

No.  or  Siff.  of  Forme 

Job 

No.  or  Stff.  of  Forme 

Job 

No.  or  Siff.  ofForTne 

Minder 

• 

Heams  done  at  1  o'clock 

REAMS 

Done  from  2  tiU  7  or  7.30.  . 

Done  Overtime 

HOURS  WORKED. 

Total  ... 

Accident  or  Stoppage,  and  Cause  of  ditto 


Overseer's  Signature. 
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A  very  useful  Time  Docket  for  piece  hands  in  the  composing- 
room  has  been  devised  by  the  overseer  of  one  of  the  large 
London  offices.    It  is  as  follows : — 


Name  of  Work. 
Name 


Week  Ending _ 


18 


First 
Word. 

Last 
Word. 

Thousands  of 

Name  of  Article. 

Long 
Primer. 

u 
3 
O 

pq 

• 

u 
> 

PQ 

• 

a 
o 

1 

• 

Totel 

Lines. 

Long  Pnmer=. 

Bourgeois      =, 

Brevier  = 

Minion  =. 

Nonpareil     =. 

Total... 


Hours. 
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The  Cost  Book. 

We  have  now  to  see  that  everything  proper  is  charged  to 
the  customer,  and  a  succinct  record  kept  of  the  cost  of  each 
job  executed  in  the  establishment.  In  order  that  this  may 
be  done  readily,  and  that  no  item  of  expense  may  be  lost 
sight  of,  it  is  desirable  to  keep  a  Cost  Book,  printed  and 
ruled  according  to  the  annexed  plan : — 

Name  of  Customer 

No,_ Job  Ordered 18 

18 


jf 


Invoiced 


Nature^ 


Day  Book  Folio 


Paper  or  Cards 
Composition  (day J 
„  (niyhtj 

Distribution 

Reading    

Cortections 
Avthor's  Corrections 
Proof  PvUing  ... 

Imposing 

Re-imposing 

Ruling       

Paging      

Binding     

Preparing  Stereo 

StereoH  or  Electros 

Metal 

Machining  (       Machine.  No.      ). 


Time. 

H.  M. 

1 

1 

Cost. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

ft 


It 


tf 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


I  •  •  «  •  I 


Ink  (black) 

„  (coloured) 
Bronze 
Dusting     . . . 
Folding 
Cutting  and  Parcelling   . . . 
Paid  out    

Total  Cost 
Add 

Amount  charged 


•  •  I 


£ 
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This  book  is,  of  course,  kept  in  the  counting-house,  and  is 
made  use  of  only  when  a  job  is  completed  and  has  to  be 
entered  up.  The  clerk  will  have  before  him  a  print  of  the 
job  itself,  and  the  various  dockets  relating  to  it  mentioned 
above.  From  these  papers  he  will  easily  be  able  to  fill  in  the 
proper  prices  against  the  various  items.  The  compositor's 
docket  will  show  that  he  spent  so  many  hours  on  the  job, 
and  the  clerk  will  know  how  much  an  hour  that  compositor 
earns.  So  with  the  machining :  here  he  will  have  to  calculate 
the  cost,  not  only  of  the  workman's  labour  and  skill,  but  also 
of  the  ink  and  the  value  of  the  employment  of  the  machine 
used.  The  paper  warehouseman's  docket  will  provide  him 
with  information  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  paper 
used,  and  furnished  with  this  he  will  readily  calculate  the 
cost  of  it.  Thus  each  item  will  be  ascertained,  and,  by  the 
simple  process  of  addition,  the  total  cost  will  be  rapidly 
arrived  at.  Then  has  to  be  considered  what  should  be  added 
to  provide  for  the  proper  proportion  of  motive-power  and 
counting-house  expenses,  coals,  gas,  rent,  rates  and  taxes, 
wear  and  tear  of  type,  machinery,  &c.,  and  a  fair  profit  for 
the  master  printer.  Twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  total  cost,  is  scarcely  ever  too  much  to  add  for  this  purpose, 
and  many  classes  of  work  should  be  charged  even  more 
heavily.  This  being  added,  the  final  total  gives  the  smn 
chargeable  to  the  customer.  This  might  be  posted  direct 
from  the  Cost  Book  to  his  account  in  the  Ledger ;  but  for 
various  reasons,  one  of  which  we  will  mention  directly,  it  is 
desirable  to  enter  it  first  in  a  Day  Book, 


The  Day  Book 

is  an  ordinary  tradesman's  book,  such  as  is  to  be  found  in 
•every  retail  and  wholesale  establibhment,  as  well  as  in  every 
merchant's  office.  It  should  be  ruled  with  two  money  columns 
and  a  "  folio  column,"  besides  a  column  for  dates.  At  the 
top  of  each  page  should  be  written  the  name  of  the  month 
and  the  year,  and  beneath  are  to  be  entered  the  names  of  the 
customers,  and  the  nature  and  value  of  the  work  done  for 
them,  just  as  the  same  is  invoiced.  We  append  a  sample  page 
•of  the  Day  Book  with  specimen  entries : — 
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OCTOBER,  1883. 


Brought  forward . . . 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

61 

8. 

7 

d, 
4 

4 

JE.  Smith  ^  Co., 

240,  Oxford  Street ... 

18 

5 

2,000  Memorandum  Heads 
c.  Id.,  Svo..., 

10,000  Trade  Cards 

H.  JoneSf 

114,  North  Road     . . . 

30 
31 

50 

3 

15 
17 

6 
0 

4 

12 

6 

10,000  HarMiUs, 
" Best  Congou"" 

32 

56 

16 
16 

6 

Forward 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  •  • 

4 

The  figures  4  and  5  in  the  first  column  refer  to  the  days  of 
the  month  of  October  on  which  the  goods  were  sent  out ;  the 
other  entries  explain  themselves,  except  the  figures  in  the 
"folio  column."  Of  these,  the  *'18"  and  the  "50"  refer 
to  the  pages  of  the  Ledger  on  which  the  accounts  of  Messrs. 
E.  Smith  &  Co.  and  Mr.  H.  Jones  are  respectively  to  be 
found,  and  to  the  debit  (or  left  hand)  side  of  which  the  items 
are  posted.  The  "  30,  31,  and  32  "  refer  to  the  pages  of  the 
Cost  Book  from  which  these  entries  have  been  taken.  Each 
page  of  the  Day  Book  is  added  up  and  the  amount  carried 
forward  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  total  for  the 
month  is  posted  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account  in  the  Ledger, 
headed  "  Goods." 

With  the  exception  of  a  Bill  Book  in  which  to  enter  par^ 
ticulars  of  all  Bills  of  Exchange  given  and  taken  by  the  firm, 
the  above  are  all  the  books  necessary  for  a  printer  to  keep — 
and  quite  enough,  too,  we  are  ready  to  concede.  It  will  be 
observed  that  we  take  no  notice  of  the  "  Journal,"  so  often 
referred  to  by  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Ball.  We  do  so 
advisedly ;  because,  although  it  is  useful  in  a  merchant's 
system  of  book-keeping,  it  is  a  book  which  in  most  printing- 
offices  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  we  will  not  urge  the  hard- 
working printer  to  keep  any  more  accounts  than  are  really 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  his  business  position, 
"with  accuracy. 
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The  Balance  Sheet. 

We  have  now  to  suppose  that  the  printer  has  reached  the 
end  of  his  first  working  half-year,  and  is  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  profit  he  has  made  and  how  the  respective  accounts 
of  his  liabilities  and  assets  stand.  We  must  assume  that  he 
has  throughout  the  period  kept  a  full  and  faithful  record  of 
all  matters  concerning  his  business  in  the  books  indicated 
in  our  previous  articles :  that  he  has  kept  separate  accoijnts 
of — 1.  Buildings ;  2.  Rent,  Rates,  and  Taxes ;  3.  Machinery 
and  Standing  Plant;  4.  Type;  6.  Brass  Rule,  Leads,  and 
Furniture;  6.  Consumable  Material;  7.  Wages;  8.  Goods; 
and  9.  Casual  Expenses.  The  items  under  the  heads  num- 
bered 3  to  6  will  be  in  the  Bought  Journal,  the  prime  entries 
of  the  CasuaJ  Expenses  will  be  partly  in  the  Bought  Journal 
and  partly  in  the  Cash  Book,  and  those  for  the  work  done  and 
charged  for  will  be  foimd  in  the  Day  Book.  The  Dockets 
and  Cost  Book  will  not  be  required  for  the  present  purpose. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  ascertain  how  much  con- 
sumable material  is  on  hand.  To  do  this  the  master  printer 
should  '*  take  stock,"  that  is,  ascertain,  by  actual  inspection, 
how  much  of  each  kind  he  has  left.  If  he  has  kept  ware- 
house books,  the  balances  of  these  will  show  him  how  much 
of  each  article  he  has  on  hand.  Take  the  "  Ink  Book :"  if  he 
has  entered  in  the  "  Shilling  Black  "  account  every  pound  he 
has  bought  and  every  pound  he  has  given  out  to  his  machine- 
ndnders,  it  is  obvious  that  the  balance  will  represent  the 
quantity  in  stock ;  and  so  with  the  other  kinds  of  inks,  the 
coals,  the  paper,  the  roller  composition,  and  so  on.  But 
even  if  such  accounts  have  been  kept,  it  is  desirable  to  check 
them  by  taking  stock,  and  to  ascertain  by  counting,  measur- 
ing, or  weighing  that  the  quantities  shown  by  the  accounts  to 
be  in  stock  actually  are  there. 

Having,  then,  made  a  list  of  all  consumable  material  on 
hand,  the  various  items  must  be  priced  out,  and  the  value  of 
"the  whole  ascertained  by  addition. 

Now  let  us  open  in  the  Ledger,  or  if  it  is  preferred,  in  a 
Private  Ledger,  an  account  headed  "  Froftt  and  Loss ?^  Having 
done  this,  let  us  turn  to  the  "Buildings"  account  in  the 
Ledger.  Here,  on  the  debit  side,  will  be  found  all  sums 
spent  or  debts  incurred  in  respect  of  repairs  to  premises 
during  the  half-year.  (We  sh^  assume  our  printer  rents 
liis  premises  and  does  not  own  them.)  We  add  up  these 
sums,  insert  the  total,  say  £15,  and  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
«ame  account  write  "  By  Profit  and  LosSf  £15  Os,  Od,"  and 
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then  rule  up  the  account.  Now  we  turn  to  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account,  and  on  the  debit  side  enter  **  To  Bmldmffs, 
£15  Os.  Od."  The  next  account  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  of 
Kent,  Bates,  Taxes,  &c.  Here  on  the  debit  side  will  be 
found  all  outgoings  on  these  heads,  and  on  the  credit  side 
all  incomings  from  the  letting-off  of  part  of  the  premises  to 
sub-tenants  (if  any) :  the  balance  of  the  account  will  be  the 
net  expense,  and  the  amount  of  it,  say  £80,  must  be  dealt 
with  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  balance  of  the 
Buildings  account. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Machinery  and  Standing  Plant 
account.  Here  we  have  to  do  something  different.  On  the 
debit  side  stands  the  total  cost  of  machinery  and  plant  of 
the  office  posted  from  the  special  column  in  the  Bought 
Journal,  say  £800.  This  represents  part  of  the  printer's 
capital,  but  it  is  continually  decreasing  in  value,  owing  to 
wear  and  tear.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  account  we 
must,  therefore,  write  off  a  sum  for  depreciation  during  the 
half-year,  say  3 J  per  cent,  on  the  cost.  This  will  be  £28. 
Our  entries  will  be  as  follows : — ^In  the  Machinery  account  we 
shall  insert  on  the  credit  side,  "  Bi/  Profit  and  Lo8s,  3 J  per 
cent,  for  depreciation^  £28  0«.  Od.;  Balance  carried  down, 
£772  0«.  Od. ;  Total,  £800 ;"  and,  after  ruling  up,  we  shall 
write  on  the  debit  side,  "  To  Balance  brought  dovm, 
£772  0«.  Od."  Turning  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  we 
shall  enter  on  the  debit  side,  "  To  depreciation  of  Machinery 
and  Plant,  £28  Os.  Od.''  The  accounts  headed  '*  Type "  and 
**  Brass  Rule,  &c.,"  will  be  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
only  the  percentage  to  be  written  off  will  be  larger  (see 
page  609),  and  each  time  the  amount  written  off  must  be 
entered  on  the  debit  side  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account. 
Xiet  us  assume  that  the  amount  written  off  type  is  £12,  that 
the  amount  written  off  brass  rule,  leads,  furniture,  &c.,  is  £5, 
and  that  the  balances  of  these  accounts  brought  down  (on  the 
debit  side)  are  respectively  £188  and  £20. 

The  account  of  Consumable  Material  will  again  be  differ- 
ently dealt  with.  Here  on  the  debit  side  we  find  the  total 
cost  of  all  coals,  paper,  ink,  composition,  turps,  and  other 
consumable  stuff  bought  during  the  half-year,  and  posted 
from  the  special  column  in  the  Bought  Journal:  say 
£505  Vis.  6d,  We  next  look  at  our  stock  sheet,  and  find  the 
total  value  of  all  such  things  now  on  hand.  This  sum,  say 
£237  11«.  4d.,  we  shall  enter  on  the  credit  side  of  the  Ledger 
account,  thus:  "^ By  Stock,  £237  11«.  4rf."  The  balance  of 
the  account  will  manifestly  represent  the  value  of  what  has 
l^een  consumed    during  the    period.     This,  amounting  to 
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£268  Qb.  2d.,  we  shall  transfer  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  accounl^ 
by  crediting  **  Consumable  Material/'  and  debiting  Profit  and 
Loss  with  it.  The  Consumable  Material  account  will  then 
be  ruled  up,  and  the  amount  of  stock  carried  down  on  th& 
debit  side,  thus :  **  To  Stock,  brought  down,  £237  11«.  Ad." 

The  next  accounts  are  those  headed  "Wages"  and 
"  Casual  Expenses."  There  will  seldom  or  never  be  anything 
on  the  credit  side  of  these  accounts,  so  the  whole  amounts — 
say  £800  in  one  case  and  £36  in  the  other — ^wiU  be  transferred 
to  Profit  and  Loss  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  done  before. 

Now  we  come  to  the  **  Goods  "  account.  In  this  have  been 
entered,  on  the  credit  side  the  total  of  the  Day  Book,  i.e.,  the 
amount  of  the  work  done  by  our  printer  and  charged  to  his 
customers — ^say  £1,600 — and  on  the  other  side  the  value  of 
work  done  for  him  by  other  tradesmen,  such  as  the  cost  of 
woodcuts,  of  electros  and  stereos,  of  machining  formes,  of 
binding,  &c.,  &c.,  say  £45.  The  printer  must  now  consider 
whether  any  portion  of  the  things  included  in  this  account 
are  available  as  his  assets,  and  if  so,  what  they  are  worth. 
For  instance,  if,  for  his  own  benefit,  he  has  had  electros  taken 
of  certain  pages  because  he  has  a  running  contract  to  print 
so  many  copies  a  quarter,  he  may  fairly  look  upon  them  as  so 
much  good  property ;  but  if  he  has  had  woodcuts  engraved 
for  his  customers  and  has  charged  them  with  the  cost,  these 
are  not  his  assets  at  all.  We  shall  assume  that  he  makes  out 
a  list  of  all  such  as  are  his  own  property,  and  that  he  values 
them  at  what  they  are  really  worth  to  him,  say  £16.  This 
sum  represents  stock,  and  must  be  dealt  with  precisely  as 
the  stock  of  the  consumable  material  was.  The  balance  of 
Groods  account  will  be  carried  to  the  credit  side  of  "  Profit 
and  Loss,*' the  account  will  be  ruled  up,  and  the  £16  brought 
down  as  a  balance  on  the  debit  side. 

The  Goods  account  will  then  stand  thus : — 

Goods. 
Credit  side : — 

By  Work  done  as  per  Day  Book      ...     £1,600    0    0 
„  Stock,  carried  doton  16    0    0 


Debit  side : — 

To  Sundries  as  per  Bought  Journal. . . 
„  Balance  to  FroJU  and  Loss 


To  Stock,  brought  down        £16    0    0 


£1,616 

0 

0 

£46 
1,470 

0 
0 

0 
0 

£1,616 

0 

0 
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We  have  now  all  the  requisite  itemd  in  our  Profit  and  Loss 
account,  and  have  only  to  balance  the  account  to  see  what 
profit  has  been  made  during  the  half-year.  The  account  will 
stand  thus : — 

Profit  and  Loss. 
Credit  side : — 

By  Goods        .  ...     £1,470    0    0 

Debit  side : — 

To  Buildings £15  0  0 

„  Renty  Rates,  Gas,  8fc.      ...         ...  80  0  0 

„  Depreciation    of   Machinery   and 

Plant       28  0  0 

„  Ditto  of  Type        ...         ...         ...  12  0  0 

„  Ditto  of  Brass  Rule,  Leads,  8fc. ...  500 

„  Consumable  Matetncd  used           . . .  268  6  2 

„   Wages        800  0  0 

„  Camtd Expenses    ...         ...         ...*"  35  0  0 

£1,243    6    2 
Balance  (Profit)    226  13  10 

£1,470    0    0 

If  there  be  but  one  partner  in  the  firm,  this  balance  will 
not  be  brought  down,  but  will  be  transferred  to  the  account 
in  the  Ledger  headed  with  his  name,  and  entered  there  on 
the  credit  side.  On  this  side  also  will  have  been  already 
entered  the  amount  of  capital  he  brought  into  the  business, 
and  on  the  contrary  side  the  sums  he  has,  from  time  to  time^ 
drawn  out.  The  balance  of  the  account  will  show  what  his 
interest  in  tjie  concern  is  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  in 
question. 

If,  however,  there  are  two  or  more  partners,  the  balance 
of  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  will  be  brought  down  (on  the 
credit  side),  and  on  the  debit  side  it  will  be  apportioned  to 
the  partners  in  their  proper  shares,  e.g. : — 

To  William  Ca^r^on,  2/3rdfl      £157  15  11 

To  W.  De  Worde,  l/3rd  78  17  11 

And  these  sums  respectively  will  be  entered  to  the  credit 
of  the  partners'  separate  accounts.  The  Profit  and  Losa 
accoimt  will  then  be  ruled  up  again. 

2s 
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As  regards  the  making-up  of  a  Balance  Sheet,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  work  we  have  before  mentioned,  or, 
indeed,  to  any  book  on  account-keeping.  The  following 
items  will  appear  in  the  accoimt : — 

Liabilities  : — 

Sundry  Creditors  as  per  list £ 

(The  total  of  all  the  firm's  debts 
shown  in  the  Ledger) 

Ditto  on  Bills  Payable  

(The  amount  of  all  acceptances 
not  yet  paid)  


William  Caxton 

(The  balance  of  his  a/c) 
W.  De  Worde  ^  

(The  balance  of  his  a/c)  


£x  +  y  +  z 


Assets  : — 

Amounts  due  to  the  firm  by  swndry 
Debtors  as  per  list  ...         ...  £ 

Ditto  on  BUls  Receivable       

Ca^h  Balance  ... 


Machinery  and  Plant  

(The  balance  of  the  a/c  so  headed) 

Type  (ditto) 

Brass  Rtdey  Leads,  <^c.  (ditto) 

Stock  of  consumable  material,  as  per 
accotfini/     ...  ..*  ...  ••• 

Stock  of  "  Qoods^"*  as  per  account    . . . 


£{b) 

272  0 

0 

188  0 

0 

20  0 

0 

237  11 

4 

16  0 

0 

£  X  +  y  +  z 


(a)  The  amount  entered  here  will  be  the  sum  total  of  the  Creditors  and 
Bills  Payable. 

(6)  This  amount  will  be  the  sum  total  of  the  three  previous  lines,  and  will 
represent  the  total  assets  available  for  the  i>ayment  of  the  firm's  trade 
liabilities,  or,  in  other  words,  for  payment  of  the  sum  entered  at  (a). 
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It' is  to  be  remembered  that  if  the  books  have  been  pioperiy 
kept,  the  total  of  the  debits  will  always  be  the  same  as  the 
total  of  the  credits,  and  therefore  the  Balance  Sheet  ou^it 
invariably  to  balance  to  a  penny.  This  is  explained  at  length 
by  Hamilton  and  Ball. 

We  have  now  completed  our  task.  Oar  system  may  not 
perhaps  be  the  best  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  but  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  more  simple  and  more  easily  followed  than 
many  which  require  the  use  of  books  ruled  with  a  moltitnde 
of  columns.  One  of  these  systems  was  divulged  to  us  the 
othei  day.  The  mail)  book  kept  was  of  inunoise  sise,  and 
every  horizontal  line  of  it  was  divided  by  no  less  than  76 
vertical  ones,  each  creating  a  separate  column.  This  book 
did  little  more  than  take  the  place  of  our  Dockets  and  Cost 
Book,  and  we  venture  to  think,  without  feeling  guilty  of  much 
egotism,  that  for  ordinary  purposes  the  above  plan  is  prefer- 
able. If  this  little  treatise  shall  induce  printers  to  keep  their 
accounts  with  more  method,  and  to  ascertain  periodically 
exactly  what  they  have  been  doing  and  how  they  stand,  it 
will  be  the  means  of  infusing  a  healthier  tone  into  a  business 
which  has  of  late  years  been  far  too  much  cut  up  by  reckless 
•estimating. 
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Abbreviations,  266 
Accented  letters,  6 
Account  line,  231 

Address  cards,  composition  of,  181 
Admission  tickets,  composition  of,  180 
Advertisements,  Ac,  in  book  work,  261 
Advertisements,  comi>osition  of,  205 
Advertisements,  payment  for  compo- 
sition of,  324 
Albion  press,  370 
Algebra,  composition  of,  279 
Alphabets,  German,  235 
Alphabets,  Greek,  239 
Alphabets,  Hebrew,  242 
American  hard-paddng  system,  481, 487 
American  wood  tyi)e,  27 
Anophisthographic  leaves,  110 
Apprentices,  rate  of  payment  to,  601 
Apprentices,  trade  customs  affecting, 

808 
Ascending  letters,  17 
Astronomical  signs,  274 
Author's  proof,  153 


B 


Back  of  a  type,  12 

Back,  in  imposing,  129 

Baked  type,  293 

Balls,  385 

Bank,  381 

Bar  of  the  press,  369 

Bastard  types,  17 

Battered  types,  IS 

Beard  of  a  type,  11 

Bearers,  381,  439 

Bed  of  the  press,  364 

Belly  of  a  type,  12 

Bevel  of  a  type,  12 

Bibliographical  signs,  267 

Bill  book,  230 

Bill  of  type,  9 

BUls,  compositors',  238 

Bitee,  439 

Black  letter,  23 


Blankets,  368 

Block  books,  2 

Block  printing,  2 

Blocks,  warped,  485 

Boards,  letter,  52 

Board  racks,  52 

Bodies  of  types,  18 

Bodkin,  150 

Book  type,  21 

Bookwork  at  machine,  473 

Bookwork  at  press,  435 

Bookwork,  companionships,  221 

Bookwork  miscellanies,  245 

Botanical  signs,  274 

Boxes  of  a  case,  29 

Boys,  maohine,  customs  as  to,  542 

Braces,  7 

Brass  rules,  198 

Brayer  inking  table,  383 

Braying  out  ink,  441 

Bringing  up  outs,  448 

Bringing  up  portraits,  479 

Bringing  up  vignettes,  452 

Broadwise,  165 

Bronze  powders,  625 

Bronzing  machines,  529 

Brushes,  lye,  406 

Bulks,  45 

Burr  in  type,  13 

Business  cards,  composition  of,  179 


Calendering  paper,  417 

Oaligraphy,  1 

Cancel,  157 

Capitalisation,  253 

Cards,  composition  of,  177 

Cards,  sizes  of,  178 

Cards,  wetting  down,  417 

Case,  29 

Case,  American  lay,  38 

Case,  English  bookwork  lay,  33 

Case,  French  lay,  39 

Case,  Gterman  lay,  237 

Case,  Greek  lay.  243 

Gaoe,  half  lay.  40 
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Case,  Hebrew  lay,  344 

Case,  jobbing  doable,  40 

Gase,  music  Taj,  362 

Case,  news  lay,  35 

Oase,  "  Printers'  Segister"  lay,  35 

Case,  "  Times"  lay,  34 

Oase,  two-fount  lay,  37 

Gaseraeks,  44 

Case  rules,  209 

Catchlines,  171 

Centring  the  forme,  419 

Chapel,  294 

Chapel,  how  called,  29S 

Chapel  rules,  297 

Chapel  clerk,  296 

Charges,  job  work,  memorandum  of,  594 

Chases,  63 

Cheek  of  a  press,  368 

Chemical  su;n8,  274 

Cheque  book,  compositors',  233 

Chill  of  a  press,  368 

Circled  corrections,  148 

Circles  and  ovals,  195 

Clearing  the  stone,  157 

Cleaning  rollers,  398 

Clicker,  the,  221 

Clicking  system,  221,  224 

Closed  days,  303 

Closet,  the.  221,  601 

Clumps,  57 

Clumps,  stereotype,  57 

Cnffln  of  a  press,  367 

Collating.  131,  591 

Cold  pressing  paper,  579 

Coloured  Inks,  510 

Coloured  inks,  how  to  make,  511 

Colour  machines,  two,  500 

Colour  printing,  601,  513 

Colours,  combinations  of,  502 

Colours,  fugitive,  506 

Colours,  permanent,  508 

Colours,  working  in,  519 

Colour  work,  composing  for,  282 

Colour  work,  pointing  for,  522 

Colour  work,  register  in,  521 

Columbian  press,  369 

Columbian  press,  setting  up,  373 

Column  matter,  206 

Come  in,  176 

Commercial  signs,  269 

Companionship  system,  221 

Composing,  78,  86,  94 

Composing  department,  69,  75,  600 

Composing  room,  arrangement  of,  69, 75 

Composing  room,  heating  of,  73 

Composing  room,  lighting  of,  70 

Composing  room,  Tentilation  of,  73 

Composing  sticks,  45 

Cbmposition,  78,  86,  94 

Composition  for  colour  work,  282 

Oomi)osition,  diagonal,  281 

Composition,  music,  341 

Composition,  prtees  of,  320 

Compositors'  cheque  book,  233 

Compositors,  habits  of,  98 


Compositors'  wages  bill,  202 

Condensed  letters,  17 

Contents,  250 

Contribution  cards,  182 

Conventional  ornaments,  185 

Copy,  82 

Comers,  Oxford,  183 

Correcting,  144 

Counting.  592 

Cun'ilinear  quadrats,  60,  185 

Customs  as  to  apprentices,  308 

Customs  as  to  machine  boys,  542 

Customs  as  to  machine  minders,  537 

Customs  as  to  machine  overseers,  53^ 

Customs  as  to  pressmen,  596 

Customs  as  to  proofs,  154 

Cuts,  how  to  bring  up,  448 

Cuts,  overIa3^ng,  475 

Catting  of  paper,  593 

Cutting  of  rules,  209 

Cutting  the  line,  228 

Cylinder  inking  table,  384 

Cylinder  machines,  461 

Cylinder  machines,  working  at,  455 


Damage  to  work  at  machine,  540 

Dashes,  7 

Dead  horse,  231 

Dedications,  250 

Dele,  147 

Departments  of  a  printing  office,  594 

DMcending  letters,  17 

Design  in  composition,  185 

Detergentft,  406 

Diagonal  composition,  281 

Diphthongs,  5 

Direction  cards.  oomiXMition  of.  180 

Direction  line,  198 

Display  of  type,  168 

Displayed  advertisements,  206 

Distributing  ink,  425 

Distribution,  284 

Division  of  words,  94 

Double  cases,  30 

Double  frames.  43 

Doubles,  151. 157 

Dressing  the  chase,  137 

Drop  bar  machines,  498 

Dropping  a  forme.  149,  419 

Dry  colours,  510 

Dryers,  518 

Drying  and  finishing  sheets.  454,  57T 

Duodecimo,  116 

Dusting  colours.  510 

Dutch  metal  printing,  530 


E 


Eight-page  leaflets,  imposing.  127 
Eleotrot]n;>ing,  561 
Electrotyping  apparatus,  562 
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Emptying.  225 
Endorse,  263 
Errata,  251 
Expanded  letters,  17 

P 

Ptoe  of  type,  11 

Fair  offices,  230,  320 

Fat,  197 

Fat-faced  letters,  17 

Father  of  che  chapel,  295 

Feet  of  tyx)e,  13 

Figures,  6 

Figures  in  bookwork,  251 

First  proof,  144 

Flock  or  velvet  printing,  631 

Flong,  stereo,  649 

Folding,  689 

Folding  chases,  66 

Folio,  110 

Forme  carriage,  68 

Formes,  imposing,  110 

Formes,  locking  up,  128 

Formes,  washing,  287,  406,  407 

Footnotes,  247 

Footstep  of  press,  440 

Footsticks,  63 

Foul  proof,  144 

Foundry  proof,  154 

Fount,  4,  8 

Fount  cases,  292 

Pour-page  tract,  imposition  of,  ill 

Fractions,  6 

Fractions,  split,  6 

Frames,  41 

Frame  of  press,  366 

French  lay  of  the  case,  39 

French  rules,  182 

Frisket,  366 

Frisket  sheets,  379 

Fugitive  colours,  60S 

Furniture,  68 

Furniture  binds,  143 

Furniture,  mefcal,  69 

Furniture,  wood,  58 


Galley,  48 

Galley  press,  408 

Galley  press,  Powell's  patent,  410 

Galley  press,  roller,  409 

Galley  rack,  61 

Gathering,  131,  591 

Gauge  of  a  type,  13 

Gelatining,  533  ,       ^      ._. 

General  vfew  of  a  printing  omoe,  &»* 

German  alphabet,  235 

German  case,  lay  of,  237 

Getting  in,  171  ^  ^_ 

Gill's  hot  rolling  machine,  58S,  587 

Girth  of  a  press,  30S 

€k)ld  leaf,  how  made,  525 

Gold  leaf,  how  used,  537, 529 


Gold  printing,  524 
Greek  alphabet,  239 
Greek  case,  lay  of,  242 
Grippcr  machines,  499 
Groove  of  a  type.  13 
Gutter,  in  imposing,  129 


Habits  of  compositors,  98 

H<ilf  case,  32 

Half  frames,  42 

Half  sheet  work,  imposing,  121 

Hard  packing  system,  481,  487 

Head,  in  imposmg,  129 

Headings,  246 

Hebrew  alphabet,  242 

Hebrew  case,  lay  of,  244 

Height  of  type,  20 

Horse,  382 

Hot  pressing  paper,  583 

Hot  rolling  machine,  683,  587 

Hours  and  lines,  payment  by,  228 

Hours  of  work.  302 

House  marks.  148 

Howe's  rotary  gatherer,  592 


Imperfections  in  founts,  4 
Imposing,  110 
Imposing  surfaces,  61 
Imposition  scales,  28S 
Imposition  schemes,  119 
Incut  netes,  249 
In  the  pull,  198 
Indentation,  86 
Indexes,  246 
Indoor  apprentioea,  8w 
Inferiors,  17 

Ink.  383 

Ink.  coloured,  510 
Inking  appliances.  88S 
Interlinear  translatiott»»  SW 
Introductions,  250 


JefBng,  229 

Jobbing  galleys.  4» 

Jobbing  type,  21 

Jobbing  work.  I W  »  ^v 

Jobbing  work.  cU»ttpe*H^  ^'  ^  ^ 

Jobs,  memorandttoa  ol  Qjwy^w»  3^ 

Jobs,  quantity  of  V*^«  ^>  *W^ 
Jobs,  rises  of.  1*»     -_  ,^ 
Jobs,  table  ol  paper  *)fr,  «l^ 


Keep  down,  255 
Kern  of  a  type.  U 
Enoekteg  upk  591 
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Labels,  composition  of,  186 

Law  work,  256 

Lajinff  up  matter,  386 

Lay  ofcase,  32 

Leaders,  7 

Lead  galley,  53 

Leads,  52 

Leads,  piecing,  56 

Leads,  quantities  to  weight,  54 

Leaflets,  imposition  of,  125 

Lean-faoed  letters,  17 

Length  of  pagf>8, 139 

Letter,  black,  23 

Letter  boards,  53 

Letters,  multicolour,  27 

Ley,  406 

Ligatures,  5 

Lighting  of  composing  room,  70 

Line  fonrers,  192 

Lines,  payment  by,  203   • 

Literals,  151 

Locking  up,  128 

Locking-up  apparatus,  66 

Locking-up  chases,  380 

London  scale  of  compositors'  wages,  330 

Long  letters,  17 

Long  twelves,  imposition  of,  119 

Lower  case.  29 

Lower  case  letters,  5 

Lug  in  roUerci,  397 

Lye,  use  of,  406 

Lye  brushes,  4U6 

Lye  trough,  407 


M 


Machine,  bookwork  at,  47S 

Machine  boys,  customs  affecting.  542 

Machine  platen,  principles  of,  459 

Machine  minders,  customs  affecting,  537 

Machine  overseers,  customs  affecting,536 

Machine  printing.  455,  473 

Machine  revise,  154 

Machine  room,  457, 597 

Machine  room  economy,  456 

Machine,  stereos  and  electros  at,  494 

Machinery,  warehouse,  579 

Machines,  bronzing,  529 

Machines,  drop  bar,  498 

Machines,  gripper,  499 

Machines,  small  cylinder,  461 

Machines,  treadle  platen,  459 

Machines,  two-colour,  500 

Machines,  working  portraits  at,  479 

Mackling,  371 

Making  margin,  102 

Making  measure,  173 

Making  up,  200 

Manuscripts,  how  reproduced  in  andoit 

times,  1 
Margin,  how  made,  103 
Margins,  proportions  of,  105 


Marks  of  reference,  6 

Marks  on  proofs.  144 

Mathematical  signs,  271 

Matter,  laying  up,  286 

Medical  signs,  274 

Memorandum  of  charges,  594 

Memorial  cards,  oomposition  of,  181 

Menu  cards,  composition  of,  181 

McCorquodale's  lays  of  cases,  40 

Metal  furniture,  59 

Metal  rules,  7, 183 

Minders,  machine,  customs  as  to,  537 

Mitring  machines,  184 

Mitring  rules,  183 

Movable  types,  superiority  of,  3 

Multioolour  letters,  37 

Music  case,  lay  of,  362 

Music  printing,  341 


N 


New  paragraph.  147 

News  galleys,  48 

News  work,  196 

News  work  on  machines,  468 

News  work,  scale  of  payment  for,  335 

News  work,  regulations  affecting.  333 

Nick  of  a  type,  12 

Numerical  signatures,  136 

Numeral  signs,  273 


Oblong,  165 

Octavo,  115 

Octavo,  how  imposed,  115 

Octavo,  half-sheet,  how  imposed,  123 

Off-set  in  imposing,  129 

Old  style  type,  23 

On  lines,  203 

Opisthographic  leaves,  110 

Ornaments  and  dashes,  183 

Out  of  his  time,  319 

Outs,  148,  151,  158 

Ovals  and  circles,  195 

Overlaying,  429,  450 

Overlaying  cuts  for  machine,  475 

Over-running,  148, 152 

Overseers'  job  book,  307 

Overseers'  time  book,  305 

Overseers  at  machine,  536 

Overtime,  324 

Oxford  comers,  183, 193 


Pack  of  cards,  179 
Page,  founder's,  15 
Page  hangs,  143 
Pages,  parts  of ,  139 
Paies,  imposing,  110 
Pa&  of  cases,  SO 
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Paper,  cx>Id  pressing*  579 

Paper,  drying  and  finishing,  577 

Paper,  hot  pressing,  583 

Paper  process  of  stereotyping,  544 

Paper,  rolling,  583,  587 

Paper,  sizes  of,  164 

Paper,  wetting,  413 

Pass,  199 

Paste,  375 

Payment,  news  work,  336 

Payment,  press  work,  447 

Payment,  provincial  scales  of,  830 

Permanent  colours,  508 

Pick,  14 

Pick  brush,  14 

Picks,  427 

Pickers,  in  stereotyping,  600 

Pie,.80 

Pigeon-holing.  255 

Pin  mark  in  type,  13 

Piston  of  a  press,  368 

Placards,  composition  of,  377 

Planing  the  forme,  189 

Plaster  process  of  stereotyping,  658 

Platen,  364 

Platen,  treadle,  459 

Poetrv,  composition  of,  277 

Pointing,  in  colour  work,  522 

Points  of  a  press,  378,  437 
Points,  punctuational,  6 

Portraits  at  machine,  479 
Prefaces,  250 

Preliminary  matter,  249 

Press,  363 

Press  accessories,  364 

Press  department,  363,  411, 696 

Press  proof,  153 

Press  revise,  153 

Press  reviser,  598 

Pressroom,  411 

Press,  Albion,  setting  up,  S70 

Press,  Columbian,  setting  up,  372 

Press,  galley,  408 

Press,  galley,  Powell's,  410 

Press,  galley,  roller,  409 

Press,  Stanhope,  864 

Pressing  paper,  cold,  579 

Pressing  paper,  hot,  583 

Press  man,  389 

Press  work,  363 

Press  work,  payment  for,  447 

Prima,  158 

Printer,  the,  197 

Printing,  essence  of  the  invention.  9 

Printing  flock  or  velvet,  531 

Printing,  gold,  524 

Printing,  music,  341 

Printing  Office,  general  view  of,  584 

Proofs,  correcting,  146 

Proofs,  customs,  as  to  154 

Proofs,  defects  of,  426 

Proofs  in  pages,  154 

Proofs  in  sheets.  154 

Proofs  in  slips,  154 

X*roofs,  marking,  145 


Proofs,  pulling,  154,  434 
Proofs,  reading.  144 
Provincial  rat^  of  wages,  329 
Pulling,  418 

Pulling  a  proof,  164,  424 
Pulling  the  bar  home,  374 


Quadrats,  8 

Quadrats,  curvilinear,  60 

Quantity  of  paper  for  jobs,  208 

Quarternion,  268 

Quarto,  113 

Quarto  half-sheet,  imposition  of,  133 

Query,  147 

Quirewise.  112 

Quoins,  63 

Quoin  drawer  overseer,  226 

Quotations,  60 


Back  chases,  67,  380 

Racks,  board,  62 

Racks,  galley.  51 

Sates  of  payment,  news  work,  335 

Rates  of  payment,  presswork,  447 

Rates  of  payment,  provincial,  330 

Reader's  marks,  145 

Reader's  prool,  144 

Reader  s  return,  form  of,  153, 317 

Reading  department-,  539 

Reading  for  preaa;,  301 

Reamage,  59$ 

Recasting  roUers»  SM 

Recto,  HO 

Kelerence  narks.  4^ 

Register,  436 

Register  iu  eotovur  work»  531 

R*^lets»  57 

Rett'<e'ratioii.  43$ 

Reli^Ktus  sigtt«»  3($7 

R^Nriut  copy,  i5^ 

Revise.  153 

Ribs  v.>f  a  prea^  3tfi^ 

Kv>ll««  fMntesk  St» 

KvU W,  how  i«>  dean,  33$ 

Ri^l<Nr  uiakittie,  ree^ipea  fior,  388 

KolW  UH^uUU,  9^ 

Rt»H«»Wi»  |vw*«r\*hm,  401 

Kt>)l«n»  rtKmMiiver»  SM 

R^UIer.  defects  and  remedies,  401 

Rollers,  uw  of ,  S96 

Rollers,  washing,  388 

Rolling,  451 

Rolling  machine,  aill's,  583,  587 

Rolling  paper,  417 

Roman  numerals,  373 

Roman  type,  4 

Rotary  gatherw,  583 

Sounoe  of  a  press,  968 
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Bule  bendincr,  189 

Bule  cutting,  209 

Bules  and  regulations,  294 

Rules,  brass,  193 

Bules,  shears  for,  212 

Bules,  chapel,  297 

Bules,  spacing,  90 

Bules,  mitring,  183 

Bules,  cutting,  209 

Bules,  setting,  48 

Bun-cm  adv^tisements,  205 


S 


Scale,  the  320 

Schemes  of  imposition,  232 

Scriptorium,  1 

Seriphs  of  types,  11 

Setting  rules,  48 

Set  dose,  255 

Set  off,  434 

Sheet  and  a  half,  108 

Sheets,  drying.  454  577 

Sheets,  pressing,  579,  583 

Shank  of  a  type,  12 

Shooting  stick,  68 

Ship  (companionship),  221 

Short  letters,  16 

Shoulder  notes,  248 

Shoulder  of  a  type,  12 

Side  notes,  248 

Side  sticks,  63 

Signature,  131 

Signatures,  alphabetical,  184 

Signatures,  numerical,  136 

Signs,  7,  266 

Signs,  astronomical,  274 

Signs,  bibliographical,  267 

Signs,  botanical,  274 

Signs,  chemical,  274 

Signs,  commercial  269 

Signs,  mathematical,  271 

Signs,  medical,  274 

Signs,  numerioil,  273 

Signs,  relifi^ous,  267 

Single  cylinder  machines,  461 

Six-page  leaflets,  126 

Sixteens,  half-sheet,  imposition  of,  123 

Sixteens,  sheet,  imposition  of,  120 

Sizes  of  cards,  178 

Sizes  of  jobs,  163 

Sizes  of  paper,  164 

Sizes  of  types.  18 

Skimming  of  rollers,  397 

Slabs,  inking,  385 

Slice  galleys,  48 

Slips,  166 

Slip  galleys,  48 

Slurring.  371,  437 

Small  capitals,  5 

Small  cylindBr  machines,  461 

Smothering  rollers,  397 

Society  house,  294 

Solid  matter,  92 


Space  box,  149 

Space  lines,  56 

Spaces,  8, 292 

Spacing,  89 

Spacing,  rules  for,  90 

Specimen,  158 

Specimen  sheet,  224 

Split  fractions,  6 

Springing  of  chases,  174 

Stab  (establishment)  155 

Standards  of  type,  19 

Stanhope  press,  364 

Staple  of  a  press,  366 

Stem  of  a  type,  11 

Stereo  clumps,  57 

Stereo  flong,  549 

Stereo  metal,  550 

Stereotyping,  paper  process,  544 

Stereotyping,  plaster  process,  558 

Stet.  148 

Stick,  emptying,  225 

Stick,  composing,  4d 

Stools,  compositors',  44 

Storekeepers  department,  600 

Style  in  bookwork,  252 

Subscriber's  book,  form  for,  218 

Superiors,  17 

Surface  coloured  cards,  178 

Surfaces,  imposing,  61 


T 


Table  of  a  press,  367 

Table  matter,  composition  of,  206,  212 

Tack  in  rollers,  397 

Tail,  in  imposing,  129 

Take,  a,  146, 197 

Ternions,  268 

Thirds,  167 

Thirty  twos,  half-sheet,  imposition  or,124 

Three-quarter  frames,  42 

Throwing  quads,  229 

Tbrow  up,  170 

Time,  on,  155 

Timekeeping,  304 

Title  sheet,  249 

Titling  letters,  22 

Token,  in  press  work,  447 

Trade  customs  affecting  apprentices,  308 

Trade  customs  affecting  machine  minders 
537 

Trade  customs  affecting  machine  over- 
sea's,  536 

Trade  customs  affecting  pressmen,  369 

Translations,  interlinear,  281 

Transpose,  147 

Treadle  pUten  machines,  458 

Treble  ca&es,  31 

Trough  for  lye,  407 

Turn,  158 

Tiurnover  apprentices,  317 

Twelves,  sheet  of,  imposing,  117 

Twenty-fours,  half  sheet,  imposing,  124 

Two-colour  machines,  500 
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l^ingupa  page,  138 

l^paDS,  365, 374 

Type,  Mil  of,  9 

Type,  comparative  sizes  of,  18 

lype,  deflnition  of,  4 

I^pe,  description  of,  5 

iS^pe,  display  of,  168 

Type,  distribution  of,  384 

Type,  jobbing,  21 

!l7pe,  metal,  15 

Type,  music,  341 

!^pe,  quantity  required,  9 

l^rpes,  bodies  of,  18 

Types,  qualities  of,  14 

Types,  standard  of,  19 

Type,  wooden,  36 

Typography,  essence  of  the  invention,  S 


Underlaying,  439 

Underla3ring  cuts,  448 

Under  runners.  349 

Upper  cases,  39  I 


W 

Wages,  compositors',  330 

Wages  bill,  303 

Wages,  provincial,  339 

Warehouse,  595 

Warehouse,  arrangement  of,  571 

Warehouse  bookkeeping,  573 

Warehouse  nuuihinery,  579 

Warehouse  work,  570 

Warped  blocks,  restoring,  485 

Washing  formes,  387,  406,  407 

Waste  cards,  179 

Webb  machines,  499 

Wetting  cards,  417 

Wetting  paper,  413 

Wetting  trough,  414 

White  lines.  351 

White  pages,  439 

Whole  rrames,  43 

Width  of  the  page,  138 

Woodcuts,  warping  of,  486 

Wood  furniture,  58 

Wood  type,  36 

Wood  ^rpe,  how  to  cut,  38 

Words,  diivisioQ  of,  94 

Wrenches,  380 


Velvet  or  flock  printing,  531 
Ventilation  of  composing  room,  73 
Verso,  110 

Vignettes,  making  ready,  453 
Visiting  cards,  oomposiuon  of,  180 


Xylography,  3 


PAYNE  ^&^SONS, 
IMPROVED  WHARFEDALeTrINTING  MACHINE, 
WHARFEDALE  TWO-COLOUR  MACHINE. 


AU  Machinea  now  fitted  with  our  Pat«iit  Cjlioder  Check. 
IrtiDg  list  of  firma   uaing    our  Whurfedale,  and    pci«a   and  fuU 
information  on  application. 

~~  THE   "DIAMOND" 

»I*  gEltF-Cl£fl^P  *  P^PER  «  CUTTER.    »f 


Sizes  and  Price*  on  application  to 

PAYNE  &  SONS,  Atlas  Works,  OTLEY. 


ADYERTISBMXNTS, 


A.  B.  PLEHINfl  and  GO., 

LIMITED, 

SCOTTISH  PMNTING  INK  FACTORY, 

EDINBURGH   AND   LONDON. 

"^ONTJ^ACTORS    TO    jJER    ^AJESTy's    ^OYEI^NWENT. 


NEWSPAPER   INKS 

As  Supplied  to  the  "  Times/'  Specially  adapted  for  Rotary  Machines. 

«  BeeKwe^K  -i-  ^nd  '^  jeBBiNS  4-  ijsk^  ^ 

Of  every  Description  and  Price.     Large  Stock  kept  in  London. 


CAROLINE   PARK,  EDINBURGH. 
15,  Whitefptars  Street,   Fleet  Street,  London. 

L  A  W  R  E  N  CE'S 

hachhtb  out 
B     GRAX 


Specimens  and  Prices  to  be  obtained  of  any  of  the 
Type  Founders  or  Printers'  Brokers* 


WHOLESALE    ONLY    AT 

12,  WINE  OFFICE  COURT,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY  ROYAL  CTSmS       LETTERS  PATENT. 


WILLIAM  DAWSON  &  SONS' 


WHARFEDALE  JOB,  BOOK,  and  COLOUR 
(2,300)   PRINTING  MACHINE.    (Sold.) 


THE 

WHARFEDALE  TWO-COLOUR 
(»0)      PRINTING  MACHINE.    (Sold.) 


THE 

WHARFEDALE  TWO-FEEDER 
(3S0)    PRINTING  MACHINE.    (Sold.) 


THE 

MITRE  PLATEN 
(120)     PRINTING  MACHINE,    (sold.) 


THE 

STAR  SELF-CLAMP  GUILLOTINE. 


HAND  AND  POWER  ORDINARY  GUILLOTINES. 

PLOUGH   CUTTING  MACHINES. 

MILLBOARD  and  CARD  CUTTING  MACHINES. 

BOOK-ROLLING  and  RULING  MACHINES. 

PRESSES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

SHAFTING,  PULLEYS,  ^'c. 


-Works:— ASBFZXSZiB    FOUNBRV, 

OTLEY.  ENGLAND. 


SQUIN-TANI'S 

IMPROVED  "MODEL"   PRESS. 


Ro.  I.    Chase,  ailn.  by  SJin.    £3  m.    I    Nu.  2.    Chase,  Sin.  by  7}ln.  £B  10«_ 

Ho.  3.        ,.      ain.    bj  Bin.      £9  lUj,    |    No,  4.        „      7in.  by  luin.  *lfl. 

Mo.  6.     ROYAL  OCTAVO.    Chase,  Tin.  bj  llin.,  6  cwt.  £25. 

No.  6.     FOOl-SCAP  FOLIO.  Chaw,  9iD.  bj  ISin.,  9  cwt.  £35. 
ILLUSTEAIEB    PRICE    LIST   POST    FREE. 


C.   G.   SQUINTANI   &   CO., 

,    LUDGATE    CIRCUS    BUILDINGS     LONDON,    E.G. 


if       BETTEB       // 


'-r- "Cropper" 


NINE     THOUSAND 

1  use  in    England    and   America. 


HBSSBS.   HcCOBQUODALE   AND    CO.  have  IB   "  UNEBVAB:'' 

KesBTB.   BHUTTLEWOBTH  ASD   BVSS,  IS; 

And     HeBsri.     COULDBST     AKD     CO.,     K. 

POR^^PgruB.    ™cK^L.rg^T^T,g«,.^_^™«..^&^..^*^  TO 

CREAT      ALFRED     STREET,      NOTTINGHAM. 
London  Depot :  33,  Alderogate  Street 


AD7KRTIBBMKNTS. 


►H-J.  %  P0WELL  §  g0]^,> 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  "EMPIRE" 

TREADLE  PLATEN. 

Made  in  Two  Sizes — 

FOOLSCAP-FOLIO £^2. 

LARGE  POST  FOLIO  ;£57  los. 

THE  "QUADRANT" 

CYLINDER  MACHINE. 

Made  in  all  Sizes,  from  Demy-Folio  to  News — 

DEMY-FOLIO  £z^. 

DEMY ;£6o. 

DOUBLE  DEMY ;£iio. 

THE  "SENEFELDER" 

LITHO.  MACHINE. 

The  Latest  Novelty  in  Lithography.    May  be   seen   in 
actual  work — Price ;£6S. 

THE  "LEVER"" 

CUTTING  MACHINE. 

Made  from  New  Patterns — All  Iron — 

i6  inch £iz  ^°s. 

21       „     ;£22    lOS. 

The  "HERCULES"  RULE  CUTTER. 

Also  Makers  of  "  HANDY  "  PERFORATOR,  Paging, 
Self-Clamp,  and  other  Cutting  Machines,  Ruling  Machines, 
and  all  Materials  used  by 

PRINTERS  and  BOOKBmDERS. 

33a,  LVDGATE   BXLX.,  X.ONBON,  i:.C. 


